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A  Compleat  S  y  s  T  E  M  of 

Husbandry  and  Gardening ; 

O  R,    T  H  E 

Gentleman's  Companion, 

.  In  the  BUSINESS  and  PLEASURES 

COUNTRY  LIFE. 

Shewing, 

I.  The  leveral  New  and  molt  Advantagions  Ways'  of 
Tilling,  Planting,  Sowing,  Manuring,  Ordering, 
andImptx)vingof  alllbrtsoi  Gardens,  Orchards, 
Meadcws,  Pastures,  Corn-Lands,  Woods,  and 
Coppices.  As  alio  of  Fruits,  Corn,  Grain, 
Pulse,  New-Hays,  Cattle,  Fowl,  Beasts,  Bees, 
Silk-Worms,  Fish,  and  Fish-Ponds. 

IL  The  Husbandman's  Monthly  DireElions.  Alfb  the 
Prognofticks  of  Dearth,  Scarcity,  Plenty,  Sicknefs, 
Heat,  Cold,  Froft,  Snow,  Winds,  Rain,  Hail,  and 
Thunder. 

nL  The  Interpretation  of  Rujtkk  Terms.  With  an  Ac- 
count of  the  leveral  Jnfiruments  and  Engines  uled  in 
this  Profeflion,  and  exadl  Draughts  thereof  curioufly 
Engraven  on  Copper. 
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OBSERVATIONS. 
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O  F 

ENGLAND. 

youformfrly  was  T^dkat^dthe 
Firft  Edition  of  this  fucceedingy 
though    then  imffrfe^  Traft  • 
(under    the   Title   of  Syftem* 
AgncxxXtm^^mdforpurf^^ 
p'in:i folly  ^^^  ^^  t^^^  fuhmt  it  felfto  the 
Cenfure  of  this  Critick  Age.     jt^s  now  a  had 
time  for  fo  mean  and  kuftick  a  Subjeft  to 
of  fear  again^  when  every  %\\Qi^  and  \jhxzxY 
is  reflet e  with  the  bruits  and  Labours  ^/^^^ 
mt^  Acute  Wits."    Tet  I  hope  it  may  obtain 
a  letter  Welcome  than  heretofore ^   hy  this 
Efth  time  of  its  affearance  ;  being  Revifed 
andCorreHedy  in  many  f  laces  EUargedy  and 
many  New  and  Necejjary  Eii^feriments  and 
Obfervations  .  added :   Tou  alfo  being  every 
day  ffjore  and  more  addi^ed  to  this  Noble ^ 
though   heretofore  negle£ied  Science ;  as  is 
manifefl  from  the  Effetis   i?t  moft' places  dif 
c.      A  2  cenalle  : 
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cernable :  It  being  ea/ia^or  a  Paflant  Travd- 
ler  to  diftinguifh  the  VillaV  of  the  Ingenioiu 
front  the  Slothful^  by  the  Improvements  made 
in  them  ;  fome  being  well  Manured  and 
Tlanted  with  many  turiows  plantations  ef 
Fruit  J  and  ^Avenues  of  Timaer  and  other 
Treesywhen  others  are  bare  and  nakedjto  the 
Jhame  and  ignominy  of  their  Owners.  I  hope 
what  I  formerly  wrote  on  this  Suhjeffj  might 
he  fome  inducement  towards  fuch  improve- 
ment y  amongft  the  many  Elaborate  and  mort 
Excellent  Works :  oAnal  queftion  not  but  thii 
Fifth  Edition^  fo  much  Enlarged^  may  more 
encourage  and  affiflyou  in  the  Culture  of  your 
Farms  to  your  befl  advantage ^in  the  frofaga-^ 
ting  and  increafing  of  fuch  things  that  may 
mofi  retaliate  your  Co^  ^^r^Induftry,  and 
mofl  imfrove  your  Lands,  not  only  for  the  be* 
nefit  of  your  Selves  andVo^tnVfy  but  the 
Kingdom  in  general  \  thefeveralVizys  and 
'Mezns  to  accomflijb  the famey  being  here  fre^ 
fented  to  your  vieWy  well  Truned  and  oAd- 
vanced.  For  which  endy  and  no  othery  theft 
Experiments  ^/r^Obfervations  have  been  not 
withfb  little  Care  comPofedy  andcontraBed 
intofo  cohvenient  tf;f/brief  4  Method,  aTtd 
injiich  a  femiliar  Stile,  fuitable  to  the  aPPre- 


Jjen/ions  cfthofe  they  mofi  concern  ;  and  now 
<iljo  made  more  ufefuly  that  they  may  anfi 
^our  exfeRation ;  which  is  the  defire  of 


fT^r^il laudato  ingentia  Rura, 

Exiguum  colito.-- — 

T  H   F. 
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THE 

PREFACE 

O  R, 

Introdu(ftion  to  the  Work: 

Shewing  the  Excei^l^ncy,  Utility, 
and  Necessity  of  Husbandry, 

HIS  is  an  Age,  wherein  to  Com- 
mend or  Extol  an  Ingenious  Art 
or  Science,  might  be  ^fteemed  a 
needkfs  Labour,    erpccially  in  a 
Country  fo  highly  improved    in 
every  thing  j  but  that  we  find  the 
more  l^oble,Advantagious,UlefuI, 
orNcceflary  any  Art,  Science,  or  Profefiicmis,  the 
ftrongerArguments  are  framed  againfl:it,ana  more 
particularly  a^ainft  this  Ruftick  Art,  and  its  in-. 
finite  Prehemmences  and  Obkftations,    by  the 
vainer  and  more  Pedant  fort  of  Perlbns,  defpifing 
the  worth  or  value  of  what  they  are  ignorant  ov^ 
vriio  judge  it  below  their  Honour  or  Reputation, 
to  take  any  notice  of  fo  mean  a  Profbflion  \  thdt 
cftcem  the  Country  no  other  than  a  place  for 
Bcafts,  as  Cities  for  Men.    This  makes  te  tread  in 
tbc  ftcps  of  more  worthy  Ruftick -Authors^  and 
A  .3  give 
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give  a  fhort  Prefece,  not  to  feek  Credit  of  the  En- 
vious, but  to  &ti<>fTe  or  tdnfirrfi  the  Ingenious  of  the 
Excellenqf,  and  ineftimajjle  value  of  this  Art^  not 
only  for  E^tcrcifc  and  health  of  our  Bodies,  the  cu- 
creaie  of  our  Fortunes,  and  our  univerfel  Benefit^ 
Ule  and  Advantage,  but  alfb  for  the  Tranquility 
and  Peace  of  our  Minds,and  improving  our  Under- 
ftandings^  which  they  will  afluredly  find  do  pro- 
ceed frbm  ftch  Noble,  PteafinC,  afid  neceflarf  Bfi- 
terprizcs.  If  they  diligently  read  and  peruft  the 
Ancient  Writers,  they  may  lobfervc  that  mwy 
Wife  and  Learned  Mcrt,  worthy  of  Praift,  were 
exceedingly  delighted,  not  only  in  a  Rural  Habita- 
tion, but  did  always  cxercife  thehilelves  in  TilUni 
the  Earth :  That  the  Study  of  Agriculture  viras  <tf 
fo  high  an  efteem,  and  lb  worthy  of  Honour,  that 
Poets,  PhiloTopherSj  Princes,  and  Kings  J^trc^ 
lelves,  did  not  acquire  an  Honourable  ara  an  Im- 
mortal Name,  by  their  Writings  and  Precepts,  in 
this  Art  left  t6  Pofterity^  bflt  have  alfe  diligent- 
ly performed  the  Office  of  a  Countryman,  and 
wrought  with  their  own  hands,  and  obtained  there- 
by not  a  little  Fame  ^nd  Renown.  Fot  whict> 
cauft  Xenofhw  in  his  Elegant  Traft  of  Oetmomkks 
tells  you.  That  nothing  can  be  ^a  ntoft  Regal  (or  N^ 
hie)  EJiimaticn  and  Sflendor^  than  Juiicions  Agricul- 
ture.. Socrates  alio  gives  yoti  a  Relation,  how  C^rm 
that  molt  Renowned  King  of  Ferfia^  a  Man  of  a 
fublime  Wit,  and  moft  llluSrious  Fame,  wheo  iy- 
fander  of  Lacedemonia^  a  Man  endowed  with  excel- 
lent Vertues,  came  and  brought  him  Prefents  •,  At 
^certain  time,  for  their  Recreation,  he  conduced 
Ly fonder  into  his  Garden,  •  on  every  fide  tnCloled 
with  a.Jiobte  Fence,  and  cuWvatal  with  moft  cu- 
rious Ar|  and  ftngular  Induftry.  Then  Lyfander 
(admiring  the  complcat  order  of  every  thing,  and* 
the  height  ot  |be  Trees  plaiucd  in  fuch  dircd  iincs> 

'  and 
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iftd  every  twy  fineal,  the  Earth  adorned  with 
PkntS)  the  ^iroefs  of  the  Fruits,  the  Beai>ty  and 
Older  of  the  pleasant  and  fragrant  Flowers)  ftid, 
Tlwr  be  did  exceedingly  admire^  mt  fo  much  At  the 
Study  and  DUigencey  as  tine  htdufiry  and  I/jgemity  of 
the  Werkmmty  hy  whom  the  fame  was  fo  artificially  or-* 
dered  and'contrived*  Then  Cyrns  being  well  pleafed 
with  the  praife  and  commendation  of  his  Work- 
iiunfliip,  aniwereii  Lyfander :  Allthefe  things  were 
Ferfermed  ty  «y  own  hduftry  ^  thefe  cwious  Orders 
were  Vy  me  delineated  ^  thefe  Trees  y  Plants^  Ftowersy 
md  ai  thefe  thit^s  thou  fo  admirefl  at^  were  alt  Planted 
0td9irfrrmed  by  W  own  hands.  Then  Lyfander  be- 
IwkliBg  his  Purpk  Hahit^i  the  Excelleney  of  his 
FWoB,  and  his  Perfian  Ornaments  glittering^  with 
0(M  and  Precious  ftones,  feid  :  O  Cyru?  !  How  de- 
feroodly  may  you  of  all  Men  ife  efieemed  hapw^  f^^ing  fo 
high  09  Hmntr  andFortnm  is  conjoyned  and  tmited  with 
fi  excellent  a  Spirit. 

Pliny  jvrites,  That  the  Romans  had  fo  high  an 
Efteem  fer  Agriculture^,  that  thdr  Laws  did  extend 
to  the  Reformation  of^the  Negligeilces  and  Abnles 
in  the  exercife  of  that  necelfary  and  hon6urabIe 
Aft.  The  feme  Author  brings  feveral  Precedenjs 
of  many  worthy  and  honourable  Perfofls  that  ad- 
dided  thcmfclves  unto,  and  afFefted  this  Art^  antf 
^hly  <c^  forth  the  Praife  and  Commeiuiation 
thereof  i  and  (hews  how  the  Ancient  Kmw4*/ did 
esecDte  their  Jiufiick  Lawr,  and  encouraged  the  in- 
doftrious  and  ingenious  Husbandman  :  As  by  the 
Example  of  C.  furius  CrefintUy  who  out  of  ^a  fmati 
piec^  of  Ground  gathered  much  more  Fruits  and 
ihx>fit,  than  his  Neighboqrs  abopt  him  out  of  their 
^rcat  and  ample  Pofleflions;  which  highty  contra- 
flted  thefar  envy  and  hatred  againft  him,  »inlbmuch 
asthcyaccnfed  him,  that  by  Sorcery,  Charms,  and 
Witchcraft,  h^  jwd  tranfported.  his  Neighbours 
A  4  ffruits, 
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Fruits,  Fertility,  and  Increafe,  into  his  Own 
Field  •,  For  which  he  was  ordered  by  Sfurm  Alhi- 
nus  peremptorily  to  anfwer  the  Matter.  He  there- 
fore fearing  the  worIl,at  fuch  time  as  the  Trihts  werfe 
ready  to  give  their  Voices,  brought  into  the  cont- 
mon  place  his  Plough,  and  other  Rural  Inftruments 
belongirtg  to  Agriculture,  and  placed  them  in  the 
open  face  of  the  Court.  He  fet  there  alio  his  own 
Daughter,  alully  ftrong  Lafs,  and  big  of  Bone, 
well  fed,  and  well  Clad  \  alio  his  Oxen  full  and 
fair :,  Then  turning  to  the  Citizens  of  Romey  Afy 
Mafters  (quoth  he)  thefs  are  the  Sorceries^  Charms^ 
and  all  the  Jnchantments  that  I  ufe  :  I  might  alfo  alledge 
my  own  Travel  and  Toyly  my  early  Rifwg^  and  late  Sit- 
ting uv,  and  the  painful  fweat  I  daily  endure  \  hut  J  am 
not  able  to  prefent  thefc  to  your  vieWy  n9r  to  bring  them 
with  mc  into  this  jiffimbly*  Which  when  the  People 
had  heard,  tl^y  unanimoufly  pronounced  hiiii  Not 
Cuilty  •,  and  he  was  highly  commended  of  all  Per- 
fons  for  his  ingenuity  and  Induftry. 

It  is  moft  evident,  that  this  Art  of  Agriculture 
doth  not  rcquiie  fb  great  Charge  and  Expence,  as 
it  doth  judgment.  Labour  and  Induftry  :  which  to 
poITefs  Men  withal,  and  encourage  theni  unto,  is 
the  intent  and  fcope  of  our  Learned,  both  Ancient 
and  Modern  Authors,  that  we  may  not  fpend  the 
beft  of  our  times  in  the  moft  vain,  coftly,  unne- 
ceflary  and  trifling  Studies  and  Affairs  •,  for  in  for- 
mer times  (Cato  teftifies)  he  was  highly  commend- 
ed and  praifed  that  was  efteemed  a  good  Husband. 
It  cannot  be  thought  that  fo  learned  and  Wife 
Men  could  fet  fo  high  a  value  and  efteem  upon  this 
Art  of  Jgriculturty  but  upon  very  folid  and  weighty 
Grounds  and  Reafons.  Not  to  fpeak  of  the  vari- 
ous Delights^  Pleafures,  and  Contents  that  thefe 
Rufticities  plentifully  heap  upon  u$,  they  fupply  us 
ibr  our  Neceffities  and  Advantages-,   for  without 

this 
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tjris  Art  none  in  Gty  or  Country  could-fabfift ;  j?* 
tteMothor  fucteks  the  Infant  with  her  Milk,  i> 
doth  the  Earth,  the  Mother  of  us  all,  univcmUy 
fcoland  nourifhnsatan  eafie,  liberal,  and  profita-* 
blc  rate  ,  whereof  we  have  daily  experience,  that 
oar  Indoftry^  Labour  and  Cofts,  are  returned  up- 
on us  with  a  nriaeiiold  caoreafe  and  advant^ge^  un- 
Icft  the  Celeftial  Influences  impede.  Chryjeftom  at- 
jb  (hews  how  neceflary  the  Art  of  Agriculture  is, 
when  enumerating  the  leveral  advantages  of  Me* 
fhmkk  Arts,  at  length  cojicludes,  that  this  Art  is 
by  fef  more  worthy,  excellent,  and  neceflary  than 
all  the  other.  We  all  know  how  ill  wc  can  fobfift 
'witboat  Garments  and  other  neceflaries  of  that  na- 
ture ;  but  without  the  Fruits  and  other  Encreafc  of 
the  Earth  we,cannot  Uve.  Tht  ScythioKSj  Hamax- 
ebidtfSy  and  Cymmfofhifiry  eftecmed  all  other  Arts 
ias  vain-and  unprofitable  •,  but  this  Art  of  AgricuU 
turc  they  accounted  the  ooly  neceflary  for  Human 
life-,  they  exerciftd  and  applied  all  their  Indu- 
ftry.  Ingenuity,  Pra^^ices  and  Studies,  principally 
to  this  only  Art. 

Romulus  and  Cyrus  knowing  the  necelTity  and  uie* 
fulnefsof  this  Art  above  all  other  Exercifcs  and 
iArts,  did  firft  inftitute  or  introduce  their  Subjeds 
in  Ifij^itary  Affairs  ancj  Jgricuhure^  ]  idging  thcfc 
only  fuflBcieat  to  preferve  and  defend  them  from 
the  injuries  of  others,  and  to  fiTfl:ain  their  lives. 
Wc  alio  read^  that  the  fielvetimis  or  StPitzjers^  a 
[ircry  wiic  Pe^lc  in  riieir  management  of  Affairs, 
Inhabit  or  PoITefs  about  an  hundred  Towns,  out  of 
which  they  yearly  fead  a  thoufind  chofen  Men  in- 
to tiicir  Army,  the  reft  remain  behind  to  Till 
the  Ground.  The  next  year  fome  of  them  that 
ftajd,  go  forth  to  the  War,  the  other  Return  ^  by 
which  means  ihey  arc  as  well  exercifcd  in  War  as 
in  Husbandry.    It  is  al(b  noted  of  Romulus,  that  he 

wfed 
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nfed  to  prefer  Hiisbandmen  above  Citizen?,  j^ftecm-^ 
mg  thofe  that  lived  in  Towns  wiA  their  wealthy 
Stocks  and  Trade,  not  eqiial,  nor  worthy  of  com- 
pare with  thole  that  Tilled  the  Land,  and  weari^ 
cd  themfelves  daily  in  Rnftick  Exercifts.  The 
Komansy  when  they  gav6  Names  to  their  Tribes^ 
called  the  chiefeft  of  the  States  the  Rupick  Trib^ 
atid  the  meaner  in  degree  the  Vrbme. 

^um4  PtfmfiliHSy  to  encourage  Agriculture^  com- 
manded the  Fields  to  be  divided  into  a  certairi 
mimber  of  Villages,  in  each  of  which  he  confti^ 
tuted  a  Sufervifor  ^  whole  principal  Office  it  was 
\o  obftrve  and  enquire,  who  diligently  and  in- 
duftrioufly  did  Till  their  Land,  ami  who  neglc- 
fted  it,  whofe  Names  were  brought  unto  him. 
He  oftentimes  called  for  the  Indufiriom  Hushani^ 
tnMy  and  courteoufly  received  him,  and  Ibmetimes 
difmifled  him  with  Noble  Gratuities.  And  con^- 
trariwife,  the  idle  and  flothful  he  rebuked ; 
whereby  fomc  for  fear  of  Shame  and  Difgrace,  the 
teft  in  hope  of  Favour  and  Reward,  were  all  con^ 
tinually  intent  on  their  Affairs,  that  they  might 
render  Themlelves  and  their  Lands  praife-worthy 
to  their  King :  A  worthy  and  noble  Prefident  for 
the  encouragement  of  our  Englij^  HttAmtdmen  that 
are  ingenious  and  induftrious,  and  for  the  Regui. 
ktion  and  Reformation  of  the  infinite  Abufes,  In- 
juries and  Negleds  fo  frequently  committed  and 
fufiered  in  every  Village,  by  the  flothful,  igno- 
rant, and  envious  Rufiick*  The  like  Examples  we 
find  to  be  in  leveral  Countries,  as  Sfahy  Germany^ 
f^enkcj  Holland^  &c.  ofCompulfive  Laws,  and  ex- 
cellent Cuftoms,  for  the  Propagation  of  Trees  for 
Timber  and  for  Fruits.  In  Burgundy,  where  Wall- 
nut  Trees  abound,  whenever  they  Fell  a  Tree, 
they  always  plant  a  young  one  near  that  place: 
>^d  in  fevero  places  betwixt  Hofum  and  FrMm> 

fort 
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)gn  in  Gerntdny^y  no  yoting  Farmer  is  pemkted  to 
ronry  a  Wife,  till  he  bring  Proof  that  he  halh 
PJantcd,  and  is  a  Father  of  (bch  a  ftated  number 
of  Waftant-TTecs  ^  which  Law  is  inviokWyobier- 
Tcd  to- this  Day.  It  hath  b^enaloag  ttmede^ 
figocd  ,  and  attcmj)ted  by  feveral  worthy  Per- 
foos,  aflfedersbf  Ingenriity,  and  thePijbiitk  G6od 
of  the  KingdcMn,  that  there  ftiipht  ht  Ibme  Golt^ 
tfltions  orOrdcrs  for  the  advancingand  propagating 
pf  this  noble  Art,  efpeci?illy  that  part  relati0gt6 
the  incrcaic  and  ptcfctvatiDn  of Timbet  arid  Fruid- 
Trees  ^  and  th*t  there  might  be  jixliciotis  afnd 
experienced  Sufervifors  in  every  pHce  for  ttet  por> 
pofe.  1  mnft  ne^s  cxmfeis  we  have  fercral  gofod 
Laws  relating  lt>  our  Rurd  Affkhrsj  but  norte  ftiore 
flighted  ntfr  negkfted  than  thofe.  Ont  hopes  and 
expettatibns  are  now  |;reat,  that  fomething  wiH 
ftortly  ht  done  therein,  feeing  that  Royal  and 
^noft  Excellent  Society  at  Grefrmn  CaHcdic^  niaki 
it  one  of  the  moft  fwrinci^Jal  Objefts  of.  their  Stu- 
dies and  G^re^  it  beiiig  fo  uriivCrfoHy  neceflar^ 
for  our  well-beihg  fend  ptefervatioli,  if  not  the 
moft  netJdflary,  all  thinw;3  ctofidered. 

Mdximtts  Tyrihs^  a  moft  Grave  Philofopher,  com- 
pofed  a  Dialogue,  tvberein  with  many  foflWfent 
and  firm  Reasons,  tie  demonftrates^  that  this  Art 
of  ArrieuUuft  hath  the  Precedency  of,  arid  is  more 
nece&ry.than  the  jCfUitary^  and  Elegantly  aiid 
Learned  lydifcufleth  hiaoy  things,  and  very'  much 
of  the  Profits  and  Advantages  of  the  Rufiic\  Art 
and  Rural  jlffairs. 

As  to  its  Antiquity,  no  Art  or  Science  can  pre- 
cede it  -,  every  one  knows  that  a  Cpfintry  Life  was 
the  moft  antient,  aod  that  Men  did  in  the  Infancy 
of  Time  inhabit  in  Gonhtry-Habitations,  and  lii- 
feined  thcmjblves  by  the  Fniits  of  the  fiarth, 
and  dwelt  in  Tents,  Woods^  &c.  inftead  of  Houh 
fe.  As 
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As  to  the  ftate,  qualification,  and  condition  of 
a  Country  Life,  we  may  confidently  maintain,  that 
it  far  excels  the  City  Life,  and  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred before  it.  Plato  affirms,  that  a  Country  Life 
is  the  Miltrefs,  and  as  it  were,  the  Pattern  of 
Diligence,  Juftice,  and  Frugality  ^  that  he  could 
find  nothing  more  profitable,  pleafant,  or  erate- 
ful,  than  to  live  in  the  Country  remote,  and  free 
from  Envy,  Malice,  Calumny,  Covetoufnefs,  and 
Ambition :  Which  occafioned  this  Grave  Author 
to  ordain  feveral  peculiar  Laws  relating  to  this 
noble  Art,  which  were  brought  unto,  and  confir- 
med by  the  Emperor  JufUniariy  &c.  Cicero  dif- 
c^jrfing  of  the  Utility  of  feveral  Arts,  at  letigth 
concludes,  that  of  all  things  neceflary  and  ufeful, 
nothing  is  better,  more  advantageous,  liable,  plea- 
lant,  nor  more  worthy  a  Noble  and  Ingenious 
Spirit  ,  than  Agriculture^  &c.  f^irgil  alio  had  as 
high  efteem  thereof,  and  did  very  much  extol  and 
celebrate  this  Ruftick  Art  \  inlbmuch,  that  when 
he  was  almoft  loft  amongft  the  pleafant  Groves, 
and  ruminating  on  the  "Felicities  the  Country 
yielded,  he  broke  forth  into  this  Expreflion  : 

O  Fortunatos  nimiumy  fua  fi  bona,  norintj 
Agricolas  •,  efuihM  if  fa  procul  difcordihus  Armis 
Fundit  humi  facilem  viElum  jufiijfima  Tellus. 

And  Horace  in  a  certain  Ode  fings  thus. 

Beattis  ille  epii  frocul  negotiisy 

Vt  frifca  gens  mortaliumy 
Taterna  Rura^  Bohns  exercet  fuif, 

Solutm  dmni  fosnore^  &c. 

Alfo   hear  the  Divine  Du  Bartas  in  his  com- 
mendation of  Husbandry. 

0  thrice^ 
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O  tbric9y  tbriie  hoffy  be  who  jhuns  the  Cdrep 
Of  Cay-TrnSUSy  and  of  St  ate- Affairs  j 
Jlnd  ferving  Ceres,  T7lls  with  bis  own  Teem^ 
His  own  Free-Und  left  by  his  Friends  to  him* 

The  Plealhres  and  Obledations  are  ^upe^abu^-^ 
dant  and  infinite,  which  we  daily  enjoy  and  re- 
ceive from  the  verdant  Fields  and  Meadows,  from 
the  fweetncfi  and  beauty  of  the  Flowers,  the 
ipring^njg  Woods,  the  delicate  Fruits,  and  the  va- 
riety ofDomeftick  and  plealant  Animals  educa- 
ted even  to  the  very  hand,  and  from  thevarious  and 
harmonious  Notes  of  the  Nymphs  of  the  Woods. 

The  winged  Fancies  of  the  Learned  Q^j        f 
Tell  of  firange  Wonders^  fweet  ParMDus  HiB^ 
Caftalia'i  Wei^  the  Heliconian  Sfrtng^ 
Sear^fonfUd  VaUeys  where  the  Mufes  fm* 
Admiredthims  another  Story  yieldsy 
OffUafant  Tempe,  and  tV  Elyfian  Fields ; 
Tet  thefe  are  nothing  to  the  fweet  that  dwells 
Jn  Uw4fnik  Cottagesy   and  Country  CtUs^ 

Wc  may  well  admire  at  fuch  as  are  not  highly 
delighted  at  the  prolped  of  the  molt  of  our  Coun- 
try Villages,  whole  Beauty  and  Luftre  daily  in- 
crcafc  (where  their  Inhabitants  are  Induftrious) 
and  appear  more  and  more  neat,  adorned  andi 
enriched,  and  in  every  part  yield  innumerable  of 
plea&nt  and  fruitful  Trees.  Can  there  be  a  more 
laviihing  and  delightful  Objed,  than  to  behold 
the  Towns  Planted  with  Trees  in  even  Lines  be- 
fore their  Doors,  which  skreen  their  Habitations 
from  Wind  and  Sun,  where  they  may  fit  or  walk 
under  the  dark  (hadows  of  the  Woods  and  Groves, 
Md  wbere  are  either  the  gliding  Streams,  clear 

anil 
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and  bright  Rmilets,   plearant  Hills,  or  fhadowy        \ 
Vallies,   dcUghtful  Meadows,  or  oth^  thp  like 
Obledatioias. 

Faify  firmy  aud  fruitful  \  variQHSf  fMmty  fm<ty 
Sumptuottfly  cloathed  in  a  Mantle  mcety 
Of  ft^ittgled  coIpuTj  Uc^d  about  with  Floods y 
jiud  all,  Bmbroidired  with  frcjh  Blooming  Buds. 

That  the  higheft  and  raoft  abfolute  Content 
any  Man  enjoys  or  finds  in  any  Sublunary  thing,' 
is  in  this  Scionc3e  of  jigricultun^   and  the  feve- 
^nX  Branches  and  Streams  of  Ploifare  and  Delight 
propBeding  or  flowing  thErefrom,  none  but  fuch 
as  are  ignorant  thereof  will  deny.    Of  fuch  that 
affirm  it,  we  conld  produce  infinite  of  Teftimo- 
nies  i  aHb  of  many  that  fo  highly  affefted  this  Art 
and  Life,  that  they  deferted  their  Pop^rsy  Digni^ 
tiesy  Kingdomsy  f^i&oriesy  and  Triumfhsy  and  whol- 
ly applied  themfelves  to  Agriculture  y   and  a  Ru^ 
flick  Habitation ;  fome  wherpof  we  (hall  here  in- 
itance,  as  Matdius  Curim  DemattUy  who  ^ftcr  he 
had  not  only  >conquer'd  the  Warlite  King  Pyrrhnsy 
but  had  expelled  him  out  of  all  ItAlyy   and  had 
dMroe  fevieral  dmes  Triumphed  with  Glory  and 
-Renown,  and  had  very  much  enlarged  the  Rom4it 
i^mpiro  by  his  honmiraWe  Atchicvements,  return- 
ed with  Infinite  Affedation,  and  very  joyfully  to 
has  former  fixenifcs  and  Rudicities  *,  and  thcrp 
concluded  the  reiklQe  of  his  Days  yvith  much  Tran- 
quility of  Mind  and  Rcib.    No  kis  delight  did 
i^  QuintHs  Cincinnati  take  in  that  Country  Ijfc, 
*vho  when  he  was  called  by  the  Roman  Senate  to 
ihe  DiHatorfhif  (an  Office  of  very  biph  Dignity) 
;was  found  at  Plough  in  a  rude  aod  dirty  habit 
or  condition  in  lus  Utdc  Farm  *,  and  afccr  he  had 

obtained 
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obtained  his  freedom  from  the  OflFice,  he  imme- 
dfltely  returns  to  his  Rurat  Occupations. 

Alfo  ybtalt$Sy  that  Rich  Jfidrt  King,  who  left 
his  Re^l  Dignity,  and  refigned  his  Empire,  was 
then  lo  intent  on^riaJmr^,  with  fuch  inceflant 
Care  and  I>iiigence,  that  he  formed,  planted,  and 
contrived  fcveral  peculiar  Gardens,  by  his  own 
fii^br  Ingenuity  and  Induftry.  We  ifiuft  not  o- 
niit  DiocUjum  the  Ernfcror^  who  left  the  trouble-^ 
ibna  Empkc,  and  affeding  a T>rivate  Life,  betook 
himfelf  to  the  Country  •,  ana  there  lived  a  long 
time,  and,  enjoyed  the  Experience,  and  reaped 
the  Fruits  of  moft  pleafing  Tranauility  and  happy 
Reft.  Aaid  although  he  was  oftentimes  invited 
and  ibtidfied  by  Letters  and  Embafladors  from  the 
ScMte  to  return  again  to  his  Empire,  yet  could 
be  ever  be  tempted  away  from  his  beloved  ViJ-. 
lage. 

We  read  alfo  of  that  moft  excellent  Perfbn 
jktUim  CaUtimtHy  who  for  his  lingular  Virtue  was 
calkd  from  the  Plough  and  Harrow  to  be  a  Di- 
Sat^r  5  yet  ftill  fo  p6rfifted  in  his  pleafing  Fruga- 
lity and  Parftmony,  for  the  great  love  be  bore  to 
j^t^wrtj  that  he  rather  cfiofe  to  live  privately 
in  the  Coimtr^,  and  to  weary  himfelf  with  dig. 
ging  and  plowing  his  Land,  than  to  be  a  Prince 
of  the  Esnumsy  and  poflcft  the  higheft  place  a- 
mongftthe  Senators. 

And  iUccwife  of  AhdonolymHSy  who  from  a  poor 
Ganliner  (yet  of  Princely  Race)  *was  chofen  to 
the  Crown  of  SUan. 

Noah  the  Jujty  Meek  Mt)fes,  Abraham, 
(Who  Father  of  the  Faithful  Race  became) 
Were  Shefherils  ally  or  Husbandmen  M  It^y 
Jfidin  the  F^lds  fofftd  their  days  the  befi. 
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Such  were  not  erfi^  Attalus,  Philemctor, 
Archealus,  Hiero,  and  many  a  Prsetor  : 
Crcitt  Kings  and  Confuls^  who  oft  for  Blades 
And  glitiring  Scefters^  handled  Hooks  and  Shades  ; 
Such  were  not  erft^    Cincinnatiis,  Fabricius, 
Serranius,  Curius,  who  un-felf-ddichwy 
With  Crowned  Coulters^  with  Imperial  hands j 
With  Ploughs  triumphant  flowed  the  Roman  Lxrids, 

How  much  Honour  were  Plfoy  FAip^y  Lentul^^ 
and  Ocero  worthy  of,  who  invented  and  brought 
into  life  the  Commodious  way  of  fowing  of  the 
leveral  Pulfes  that  from  that  time  have  born  their 
Names?  We  mult  not  forget  our  famous  and 
moll  ingenious  Country-man  the  Lord  Verulam^  a 
Perlbn,  who  though  much  concerned  in  the  Pub- 
lick  Affair?  of  the  Kingdom,  yet  fpent  much  of 
his  Time  and  Studies  in  the  diligent  fcrutiny  of 
the  Nature  and  Caufes,  and  propofed  means  for 
the  advancement  and  propagation  of  this  part  of 
Natural  PhiUfophy  '^  as  his  Syha^  and  feveral  other 
of  his  Works  telVifie. 

Many  other  Examples  of  this  Nature  might 
here  be  inferted  :  But  thefc,  together  with  the 
multitude  of  the  like  Prelidents,  our  Age  and 
Country  afford  us,  as  well  of  the  Induftrious  and 
moft  judicious  Operations  of  our  Nobles  and  Gen^ 
try  in  thefe  Rufiicities,  as  of  their  Noble  and  Plea- 
fant  Palacesy  and  Rural  Habitations  \  and  the  Con- 
tentments and  Delig^hts  they  place  in  them,  may 
be  fufficient  to  convince  all  ingenious  Spirits  that 
are  not  prejudiced  againfl:  this  Art,  not  only  of 
the  Dignity,  Pleafure,  and  Delight  thereof,  but 
of  its  Utility  and  Neceflity. 

Here  they  enjoy  all  things  necefiary  for  the  fu- 
ftentation  of  Life,  and  are  freed  from  the  Pertur- 
bations, Cares  and  Troubles^  that  in  other  pla- 
ce s 
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ttsdiftorb  the  Mind  9  and  live  content  with  theif 
iMy  in  tranquility  and  modet:ation  of  Spirit.  Here 
they  enjoy, 

Refi  fecurcj  an  imocent  Life  in  Teacej 
Varwipy  Richy  in  their  large  Far/ns  at  eafe^^ 
Tcrape'j  C9ol  Shades^  djn-k  Caves ^  and  furling  Streams^ 
Lowing  of  CattUy  under  Tre^s  foft  Dreams  j 

This  Country  life  improves  and  exerdfes  the 
moft  Noble  and  Excellent  parts  of  our  IntelleiSts, 
?nd  affords  the  belt  Opportunities  to  the  inlatia- 
b!e  humane  Ipirit  to  contemplate  ^nd  meditate  qn ; 
and  to  penetrate  into,  and  dilcovi^  the  obfcure  and 
hitherto  ocxrult  Myfteries  and  Secrets  of  Nature ; 
the  fixity  or  mobility  of  the  Earth,  the  nature  or 
;he  Aff,  its  weight,  and  divers  Mutations  ^  the 
Rux  and  Reflux  of  the  Sea  ^  the  Nature  and  Mat- 
ter of  Comets,  Meteors,  c^c.  the  My  ftery  of  Vege- 
tation^ th!5  Nature  of  Animals,  and  their  different 
Species ;  the  difcovery  and  improvements  of  Mi- 
nerals, and  to  attain  the  higheft  perfedions  in  Sci- 
ence and  Art :  Nay,this  condition  capaciutes  aMaa 
to  the  Itudy  and  jn-aftice  of  the  moft  ftcret  and  my- 
ftical  things  Nature  affords,  if  adapted  thereunto. 

That  there  is  no  place  h  fit  for  fiich  a  Study 
(ff  Contemplation  di  Natural  Phibfiphyy  or  any  of! 
Che  Liberal  Arts^  Plato  the  Prince  01  Philolbphers 
tcftifies  by  his  delerting  Athens^  that  fplendid 
Gity,  and  ereding  his  Academy  in  a  remote  and 
RujUck  place.  Alfo  Petrarchy  for  the  quietude 
and  Iblitarinefs  of  that  kind  of  Life,  was  lb  much 
delisted  therewith,  that  he  moft  pleafingly  fpent 
thole  Years  he  lived,  alone  in  a  fccret  Valley ; 
which  caufed  him  fb  often  to  invite  his*  Friends  to 
come  and  enjoy  with  him,  the  Contentments  of 
fo  happy  and  grateful  aCouatry  Life,  as  it  ap- 
b  pear$ 
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pears  by  many  of  his  Epiftles.    Our  Modern  i^jr^ 
flriy  imitator  of  l^irgil^  in  his  Learned  Poems  oim 
fcveral  parts  of  this  Rural  Arty  breaks  forth  intc^ 
thefe  Expreffions  (as  they  are  tranflated  by  a  ja— 
dicious  Hand) 


cc 


]Vho  could  be  fo  unJdnd  as  to  ferfxpade^ 
I  fl)Ould  for  tn  Town  for  fake  my  Country  fkade? 
*'  Such  ^oys  Vll  iver  love^  and  jlwidd  he  glad 
"  j4t  thofe  delightful  Rivers  to  be  fiaid. 

Afterwards  in  the  lame  Poem. 

**  j4nd  blefi  is  he  who  tired  with  his  Affairs^ 

*'  Far  from  all  noife,  all  vain  applaufe,  prepares 

*'  To  ffOy  and  underneath  fome  filent  flfode^ 

^'  IVhtch  neither  Cares  nor  anxious  Thoughts  invade ^ 

**  Does  for  a  while  ^  him  ft  If  alone  pojfefs  ^ 

^*  Changing  the  Town  for  Rural  Happinefs. 

With  much  more  in  praife  of  this  moft  plea- 
ding Ufc* 

You  will  alio  find,  that  all  Stiulious  and  Learn- 
ed Men  have  exceedingly  delighted  in  a  Solitary 
and  Rural  Habitation,  and  to  have  much  prefer- 
red it :  For  beiidcs  the  fcrenity  ot  the  Air,  and 
the  pleafing  Viridity,  which  much  cjuickens  the 
OcniHSy  it  is  molt  certain  that  the  Spirits  alfo  arc 
thereby  recreated,  and  the  Intellcdual  Parts  won- 
derfully adtuated  ^  as  the  lame  Petrarch  fays  : 

Hie  non  Palatia^  non  Theatra^  nee  atria^ 

Sed  ipforum  loco  Abies ^  P^g^y  ^  PinWy 

Inter  htrb.ts  vircfcentes,  &  pulchrum  montem  vicinum^ 

Vndc  &  Carmina  dcjcendunt^  &  Pluvldy 

Attoluntque  de  tcrra^  ad  fidera  nojiram  mcntem. 

■  By 
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By  which  it  is  raoft  apparent,  that  the  Study 
tf  Arts  and  Sciatcts^  and  the  exercife  and  fruiti- 
OQ  of  a  CDuntry  Life,  ate  6f  lb  near  a  Refem- 
blance,  that  they  may  both  be  pradiced  without 
impeding  each  the  other. 

This  Rujtick  life  allb  moft  certainly  hath  the 
Preheminence  above  the  Habitations  in  ^reat 
Towns  and  Cities-,  for  that  it  yields  a  perpetual 
Rotation  of  its  infinite  variety  of  Obleftations 
and  Contents,  as  the  various  Times  and  Seafbns 
of  the  Year  with  a  pleafing  Face  luccefllvely  pre- 
fent  themlclves.^  Sometimes  the  Spring  approachesj 
th^  moft  certain  forerunner  of  the  Summer ;  a\l 
Trees  then  excrcifiilg,  as  it  were,  a  mutual  Emu- 
btion^  which  fhould  be  arrayed  with  the  moft 
verdant  Leaves,  ^nd  adorned  with  the  moft  ex- 
cellent at^  curious  Bloflbras,  that  they  afford  (be- 
fides  moft  fragrant  Odours  every  Way  breathing 
from  them)  incredible  delight  aud  pleafiire  td 
all  To  thefe  may  you  add  the  plealant  Incites 
of  the  Chanting  iv^mpfcj  of  the  Woods,  fihging 
their  amorous  Ditties,  ravilhing  our  Ears  with 
their  fweet  Harmony.  Then  follows  the  Summer^ 
adorned  with  various  Flowers,  the  Lilly,  the  Role, 
the  Gilliflower,  and  infinite  other  moft  curious 
and  pleafint  \  and  alfo  feveral  delightful  Fruits, 
Anunals,  and  other  Neceflaries  for  Humane  ule. 
Then  alio  fucceeds  the  Autumn  or  Harvdft,  ' 
wherein  we  reap  the  Fruits  of  our  paft  Labours : 
Then  doth  the  Earth  difcharge  it  fclf  of  its 
infinite  variety  of  Grain  and  Pulle,  and  the 
Trees  of  their  Delicacies:  Then  alfo  doth  the 
Air  begin  to  W^x  cool,  to  recoiled  and  refrefh 
our  Spirits,  before  debilitated  with  too  much 
heat.  At  length  enters  cold  Hyems^  which  of 
all  the  reft  conduces  moft  to  the  Health  of  our 
Bodies :  For  then  our  fupcrfluous  Humours  arc 
b  2  with 
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with  Cold  comprefled,  or  cHe  concofted  ;  and  the 
Natural  Heat  being  the  more  concentrated,  renews 
its  power,  and  more  cafily  performs  digeftioa  j 
and  expelling  obnoxious  Humours,  as  Philofofherr 
fay,  Powers  united  are  of  greater  force  than  diP- 
perlai  •,  (6  then  are  we  more  firm,  aftive,  and 
ftrone;.  The  end  of  IVinter  gives  a  beginning  to 
the  fubfequent  Sfrlngi  Amm  in  Anglu  laiet\  to 
are  the  Kurd  Pkalures  and  Obledations  renew* 
ed  ^  Infinitum. 

The  Heathens  of  old  had  alio  a  very  high  c-. 
fteem  of  Agriculture^  as  appears  by  their  leveral 
Cods  and  Goddejfes^  whom  they  judged  had  a  Tu- 
telar Care  over  thole  Fruits  of  the  Earth,  and 
Qther  things  under  their  Tuition  ^  as  BMchusj  Cr- 
resj  Diand^  Saturn,  Flordy  Pales,  and  feveral  others* 
But  leaving  them,   we  find  many  Learned  Men, 
of  profound  Parts,  and  moft  excellent  Ingenuity, 
to  nave  taken  delight,  and  to  have  been  very  ftudi-p 
ous  in  this  Art  •,  as  Cicero,  who  lb  highly  affedcd 
and  efteemed  thcfc  RuJUcities,  that  (amongft  ftveral 
other  Rural  Habitations,  wherein  he  took  much 
delight)  he  was  fo  well  pleafed  with  the  plea- 
lant  Sdtuation  of  the  Tufculan  Fiekls  or  Coun- 
try, as  there  to  inftitute  as  it  were  another  jlca* 
demy^  and  compofe  thofe  Philolbphical  Qucftions, 
which  from  the  place  he  named  Tufculan.     Cat$ 
the  RonMn  Cenfor,  and  excellent  Morafifi,  was  wont 
to  lay,  "  That  he  placed  his  whole  Recreation, 
*'  and  the  univcrlal  Tranquility  of  his  Mind,  in 
^*  the  Exercilc  of  Rural  Affairs :  Therefore  with 
infinite  Plcafure  and  Affedtatioo,     did  he  inha* 
bit  in  the  Village  Sabines,    pofitivcly  affirming, 
that  a  better  and  more  plealant  Life  was  not 
to  be  found.    Seneca  alfo  was  of  the  lame  Opi- 
nion, that  he  could  tarry  in  no  place  more  wil- 
lingly than  in  his  own  Village  \  in  which,  with  a 
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^  great  Art,  he  brought  an  AquaduB  to  water 
is  Gatxlens.  What  fhaU  we  fay  of  f^arro^  Pulla- 
diMiy  and  Columella^  who  publifhed  ib  many  ule- 
fcl  and  profitable  Precepts  of  Agriculture^  and  lb 
radufrrionfly  exerciftd  and  delighted  themfelves  in 
a  RMpck  Life  ?  We  might  produce  many  Inftan- 
ccs  of  ipoft  Honourable,  Learned,  and  Worthy 
Pcrfons,  who  rather  clefted  and  pi  eferred  to  fpend 
their  remdning  days  in  the  Countiy,  than  in  the 
rooft  pomjpous  Pallaces  and  Cities,  but  that  we 
judge  It  needleis.  Such  that  delire  to  hear  more, 
we  refer  to  PUny^  and  other  Authors  more  Co- 
pibas  in  Hiftorical  Relations. 

It  is  for  no  other  realbn  that  Gardens^  Orchards^ 
Pdrtrresy  Avenues^  &c.  are  in  fuch  requeft  in  Cit- 
ties  and  Towns:;  but  that  they  reprelent  unta 
OS  Epitomized,  the  Form  and  Idea  ol  the  more 
ample  and  fpacious  pleafent  Fields,  Groves,  and 
other  Ruftick  Objcds  of  Pleafure.  Formerly  Gar- 
dens were  not  in  Cities  and  Towns,  but  in  Vil- 
bges  without,  as  fllnv  witnefleth,  until  Eftcu- 
rw  (the  Dodor  and  Matter  of  Pleafure  and  Vo* 
hiptuoofnefs)  firft  Planted  them  in  Athens  :i  which 
was  afterwards  imitated  and  brought  into  ufe 
by  focb  wko  loved  their  Pleafures.  Gardens, 
wherever  planted,  were  always  in  efteemi  as 
the  femous  Gardens  of  Adtmis  and  Alcimm^  and 
thole  Horti  fenfiles  of  Semiramis  Queen  of  Baby^ 
Imtj  or  Cyrne  King  of  AJfyria^  elevated  lb  high 
fixHn  the  Earth  on  Terraces  and  other  Edifices, 
that  they  were  numerated*  amongft  the  moft  ftu- 
pendious  and  wonderful  Works  that  were  in  the 
WorW-  Alio  that  Renowned  and  Fiftitious  Gar- 
den of  the  Hefperldesj  Hierogliphically  and  Philo-  . 
ibphicaDy  reprefenting  unto  us  the  Summary  of 
eternal  Atchievements  or  Enjoyments^  The  Ko^ 
mam  alfo  made  great  ftore  of  Gardens,  ^i,  pla- 
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(red  great  Plcafurc  in  them.  We  mnft  not  forget 
the  lingular  Care  and  Indullry  of  the  Egjftiims 
in  Tilling  their  Gardens  \  w  herein,  by  reau)n  of 
the  temperature  of  the  Air,  the  goodnefs  of  the 
Earth,  and  their  exquifite  Indufhy,  flourilh  and 
grow  throughout  the  Year,  the  green  Herbs^ 
gnd  infinite  variety  of  plea&nt  Flowers.  How 
many  rare  and  excellent  Gardens,  and  places  a- 
lotted  and  defigned  for  Pleafure  are  in  every  part 
of  this  Kingdbm,  and  in  our  neighbouring  Coun-r 
tries  •,  but  more  cfpecially  in  Renowned  Italy y  the 
Garden  it  fclf  of  the  World  ?  The  great  Study, 
Care,  Ingenuity,  Coft,  and  Indullry  beftowed  anidl 
employed  about  them,  are  Arguments  fufficicnt 
to  convince  the  greateft  Antagonift  of  the  infi- 
nite Contentment  and  Delight  they  had  and  en- 
joyed in  Agricultur^y  and  thoft  kind  of  Rural  Ex- 
erclfes\  the  commendations  whereof,  the  great 
Advantages,  Oblcftations,  and  its  univerial  Ufes 
and  Pica  111  res  are  lb  many,  and  fb  tedious  to  enu- 
merate, that  itrcauiresan  eloquent  Pen,  and  an 
expert  Hand  to  ailcover  them,  and  not  to  be 
croudcd  into  fo  narrow  a  confine  as  a  preface. 
More  you  may  read  in  feveral  Authors,  of  its 
Praifc,  PraifVice,  and  Worth  •,  as  HQr4ce  in  feve- 
ral of  his  Poems  hath  written  in  the  Praife  of 
Agriculture  and  a  Ccnmtr^  Life.  In  Tihullus  alfo  you 
)iave  one  of  his  Elegies  full  of  praifcs  and  de- 
lights of  a  Cotmtry  Life.  So  Aigclus  PoUtiaftus  his 
Syha  PuJUca^  and  Pont  anus  his  Iccond  Book  De 
Jmore  Cortjugali :  Alfo  Cicero^  in  his  Book  De  &- 
ncllutey  writes  in  Praife  and  Commendation  of  the 
Country,  and  of  Agriculture  \  where  he  lays  in 
one  i)lacc,  rcnio  mtic  ad  veluf  totes  Agricolarum^  epii* 
hus  ego  incrcdibiliter  dUcftor^  &c.  Du  Bartas  m  his 
J^ivine  Poems,  omits  not  the  Praife  of  this,  as 
moft  Praife- wo:  thy.    Rat  klrgit  hath  more  fiilly 
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ari  amply  fet  forth  its  Praiics  and  Cpmmenda- 
iws  in  his  GeorgUh^  where  he  Treats  particularly 
of' that  Subjed;  and  doth  not  only  recount  th^ 
Plcaforcs  and  Profits  that  proceed  from  it,  but 
my  Learnedly  and  Ingemqufly  Treats  of  the  Art 
it  fetf,  and  gives  many  Precepts  which  are  ne- 
ceffirry  to  be  oblerved  in  the  Exercife  of  Agrlcul- 
tviy  which  renders  it  more  delightfome  and  be- 
oefiaal.  Hefiod  alio,  one  of  the  prime  Poets  a- 
mong^  the  Ancients,  hath  written  an  excellent  ex- 
dting  and  necellary  Poem  Treating  of  this  An. 
Several  others  there  arc  that  have  Copioufly  and 
Learnedly  Treated  on  this  Subjed  5  amongft  whom 
^Mfin  before  named,  plealantly  fings  the  Excel- 
lency of  feveral  parts  of  Agriculture^  and  of  the 
Artitfclfl 

Alfo  a  TOoft  evident  demonftration  and  fure  Ar- 
gnment  of  the  Utility,  Plealiire,  and  Excellency 
of  tins  Branch  of  Natural  Philoibphy,  is  the  prin- 
dpal  Care  the  Royal  and  Mofi  Illuftrious  Society  tiakc 
for  the  advancement  thereof,  and  for  the  difcovery 
of  itschoiceft  and  rareft  Secrets,  and  the  moft  la- 
dle and  advantagious  means  to  improve  the  feve- 
ral Ejcperiments  and  Praftices  relating  to  that  Suh- 
)ea  ^  as  the  ever-honoured  Mr.  Evelyn^  a  moll  wor- 
'thy  Member  of  that  Society,  in  particular  hath 
done  on  one  of  the  moll  principal  parts  of  A^ri- 
adture  y  viz^  the  Planting  of  Trees  both  for  Tmi- 
ber,  Fruits,  and  other  neceflaty  ules,  and  of  ma- 
king that  incomparable  Liquor,  C^der. 

But  nothing  could  more  conduce  to  the  Propaga- 
ting, Encburaging,  and  Improving  of  this  moll  ne^ 
cclBry  Artj  and  of  all  other  Ingenious  and  Me- 
dianick  ArtSj  Invemiom^  and  ExjerimentSy  than  the 
Conftitution  of  Subordinate  Societies  (after  a  Pro- 
vincial manner)  in  leveral  plaasof  the  Kingdom, 
whpfe  principal  Care  and  Ofiice  might  be  to  Col- 
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left  all  fuch  Obfervations,  Experiments,   and  Inw 
provements  they  find  within  their  Province,  rela- 
ting to  this  or  any  other  Art  within  their  Inquiry  ^ 
which  particular  Societies  might  Annually  impart 
Juch  Colleftions,  Obfervations,  Experiments,  and 
Improvements  that  they  have  obtained,    to  the 
Grand  Society  *,  and  from  them  alfo  might  Copies 
or  Dui)licates  of  the  whole  Colledion  be  Annually 
tranfmitted  to  each  fubordinate  Society,  that  any 
Perlbn  may  have  a  place  near  unto  him  for  the  dilt 
covery  of  his  Obfervations,  Experiments,  Invea^ 
tions,  or  Improvements  •,  and  that  diligent,  indu- 
ftrious,  and  ingenious  Perfons  may  have  recourle 
thereunto,   for  the  enquiry  and  fearcb  into  the  fe- 
veral  Inventions,   Difcoveries,  and  Improvements 
of  others  ^  by  which  means  every  Perfon  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  publilh  or  difcovei  his  Obferva- 
tions,   Experiments,  &c.   which  otherwife  have 
bejen,  and  will  be,  for  the  moft  part,  with  their 
Authors  buried  in  oblivion  \  and  every  one  may 
alfo  have  the  like  opportunity  or  advantage  to 
fcarch  into,  or  enquire  after  the  fevcral  Way$,  Me^ 
thods.  Inventions*   &c.  uled  or  dilcovercd  in  any 
other  place  of  Enmnd^  of  fuch  things  relating  to 
this  Society  j  which  of  neccflity  muft  abundantly 
improve    Science  and  Art^   and  advance  Agricul- 
ture^ and  the  Mumfafiures^   two  of  the  principal 
;Jupprts  of  this  Nations  Wealth  and  Honour. 

That  the  partiailar  Proceedings  (already  made 
known)  of  that  moft  Jllufirious  Society^  and  the 
jnore  univerial  much  defircd  and  cxpeded  from 
them,  (next  unto  the  publick  Peace  and  Tranquil 
iity  of  the  Nation)  are  cfteemed  the  only  Ways 
and  Means  to  promote  Induftry  and  Ingenuity,  to 
iraploy  our  numerous  People,  to  Cultivate  out 
walte  l^nds,  to  convert  our  barren  Fields  into 
iruiitul  Gardens  and  Orchards,    to  make  the  Poor 
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liif  and  the  Rich  Honourable,    every  Man  is 
wwg  V>  afliit  in  fo  Univerlal  a  Work  (unleft 
ik/k  who  thrive  by  others  Ruiiies.)     We  find 
naiy  have  a£kd  their  parts,  and  difcover'd  to  the 
Wf»rU  what  they  apprehended,  or  had  theJ  expe- 
rioKe  of  i    which  though  much  fhort  of  what  may: 
be  ^nc,  yet  have  they  not  loft  their  Aim.    M4- 
Dybyttiir  Rules,  Precepts,  Obftfrvations  and  Ex^ 
perimcnts,  have  highly  advanced  this  Noble  Science 
of  .^riadture.    But  feeing  Ibme  of  thofc  Treati- 
JK  arc  iclating  to  particular  Countries  or  Places, 
or  to  fomc  branch  only  or  part  of  this  our  Subje^t^ 
and  thcfe  alio  difficult  to  be  obtained,  and  many  of 
them  Med  with  old  obfbkte  and  Impertinent  Di- 
ledions  and  Things,  and  too  voluminous  for  our 
Laborkms  Husbandman,  whom  they  principally 
coQcem,  \  thought  it  no  time  ill  fpent  in  fuch  times 
and  hours,  as  other  neceflary  Affairs  detain  me  not, 
to  coDcd  fuch  ufeful  Obfervations.  Precepts,   Ex=^ 
pcriments,  and  Difcoverics,  which  V  find  difpers'd 
in  thc^eral  Attthors  rreatihg  of  this  Subjca^  and 
to  reduce  them  into  the  following  Method-,  omit- 
ting (bch  things  as  have  been  found  to  be  ufelefs, 
felfe,  or  meerly  putative  or  conje^ural,  or  rela- 
ting to  other  Climates  v  arid,  adduig  alfo  fuch  Dif- 
coveries,  Obfervations  and  Experiments  as  I  have 
obtained  from  others,  and  my  felf  difcovered,  and 
never  before  publilhed  by  any.    You  have  here 
Epitomized  the  Subftance  and  Marrow  of  all  or 
moft  of  the  known  Authors  Treating  of  this  Sub- 
jca,  or  any  part  thereof-,  and  alfo  fuch  New  and 
Neceflary  Obfervations  and  Experiments  as  are  for 
the  Benefit  and  Improvement  of  our  Country  Ha- 
bitations i  which  1  hope  may  gratifie  fuch  Readers 
as  defire  a  Work  of  this  Nature,  until  our  Philofa^ 
fhers  and  Heroes  of  Science  and  jin  handle  the 
/Vwfjfe  and  Sj^adcy  and  ^indcrtakc  the  more  plenary 
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DifcoTcry  and  Dclcription  of  tbefc  Rnftick  Opera- 
tions •,  which  indeed  rajuire  not  only  an  Expcriei^— 
ced  Hand,  but  a  Judicious  and  Ingenious  Pen  ^ 
iintil  when,  I  hope  this  indigefted  Piece  may  find  a 
place  in  our  Rural  Libraries  ^  and  then  I  (hail  wil- 
lingly be  the  iirft  that  (hall  commit  this  to  the 
Flames,  to  give  way  for  a  better ;  which  that  we 
m^y  fuddenly  obtain,  is  my  earneft  defire. 


VALE. 
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Ripe. 

Profit  of  Woad. 

Rape  and  Cole-feed. 

Profiv  thereof. 

Tvmeps. 

Sea.  6.  Of  the  manner  of 
fetcing  Com,  and  the  howing 
it  in>  Istcm 

Defcription  of  Mr.  Gahri^ 
Flat's  Engine  of  fettingCorn* 

The  feoond  Engine. 

Errors  in  this  way, 

Howing  of  Cora  com- 
mended. 

New  Inftrument  for  ibw* 
ing  of  Com. 

The  more  partiooiarufe  and 
benefit  of  this  Inftrument, 

<•  Ai  to  time. 

2.  Equality  of  Seed. 

3.  Redificatipn  of  the  Feed- 
er. 

4-  No  difference  in  driving 
fi^  or  flow. 

5.  No  lofs  of  Seed. 

6,  Needs  no  Harrowing. 
General  advantages  of  chit 

Inftniment. 

Another  excellent  advan- 
tage of  thi!^  Inftrument. 

Sea,  7.  Of  the  general  ufes 
of  Com,  Grain9  Pulfe,  and 
other  SeedS)  propagated  by  the 
Plough*  ' 

Of  Wheat. 

Of  Barley. 

Of  Rye. 

Of  Oatf. 

Of  Pnlfes. 

Of  the  ufes  of  Hemp-feed^ 
Flax^feed,Rape  and  Cole-feed, 

Of  the  prefer  vat  ion  of  Cor  n. 

Sea,  8.  Of  the  preparattoD 
«f  the  Seed*  Chaise 
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Quafeof  9eeA  tn  Improire- 
Bitot. 

Steeping  of  Com  in  Dtrn^'^ 
water,  and  ocher  preparaciom. 

Picking  of  Seed. 
CHAP.     V. 
Of  tke  Mamitring,    Dtmgmg^  aad 
Styling  of  Lamd, 

Sea.  I.  Of  Barningof  Land* 

On  what  Lands  Btm-bait- 
ingisgood. 

Mamcrof  Bnm-loiting. 

SeS.  2.  Soylt  and  Manures 
taken  from  the  Earth. 

Chalk. 

Lime. 

Marfe. 

Fullers-Earth. 

Clay  and  Sand. 

Earth. 

Sea.  3.  Soyb  taken  from  the 
Sea,  or  Water. 

Water-fand. 

Sea-weeds,    and  Weeds    ill 
Jtiven. 

Snail,  Cod,  or  Snag-greet. 

Oyftcr-AeUs. 

Mud. 

FiA; 

Sea.  4.  Of  Dungior  excre- 
mcntitious  SolU. 

Of  Hotfii-dttng. 

Of  Cow  or  Or-duhg. 

Of  Sheeps-dnng. 

Of  Swine»^ung. 

Of  the  dung  of  Fowl. 

Pideeons-dung. 

Poultry-dung. 

Qoofe-dung. 

Of  Urines. 

Sea.    5.   Of  fetwal  dtllcr 
Soils  or  Mantfres. 

A  flies. 

Soot. 

salt. 

Rags. 


Hair. 
Malt-dnft. 

Fern,  Straw,  Stubble,  hfc^ 
Boocs,  Horns,  lf;«:. 
Bark   of  Trees,    and    ol^ 
Earth  inTr€es« 
Urry. 
Blood. 
Labour. 

CHAP.     VI. 

Oftbe  Benefit,  Jfmfing,  Pldwtrn^, 
and  Tropagatimg  of  sB  /orts  ojT 
Timber-Trees ,     amd    otbrr 
Treesy  t^efml   ehber  in  Bmtd^ 
ingy  or  other  Mechgnic^^   ^ifcr^ 
or  for  l^ncingy  ftwel^  dtc 

Sea.   I.    Of  the  beii^fit   o£ 
propagatingTimber-Trces.a  nd 
other  Trees  in  general. 

Particular  Advantages. 

Moreuniverfal  Advantages. 

Sea.  2.    Of  Timbcr-Trecf 
in  general. 

The  Oak,  its   Propagation 
and  ufeii 

The  Elm,    its  Propagation 
and  ufe. 

The  Beech. 

The  Aih>  its  Propigiition 
and  ufe. 

The  Walinut. 

The  Chefnut. 

The  Service; 

Sea.  3.  Of  ftvefal  other 
Trees  not  lb  generally  made 
ufb  of  for  Timber,  as  for 
Fcvel,  Coppicc-wood$,Hedge- 
rows,  Isfc. 

The  Birch. 

The  Maple. 

The  Horn-beam. 

The  Quick-beam. 

The  HafcL 

sai*  4. 
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&ff.  4^  Of  Aquatkks^  or 
Tna  atfeding  moiSt  and  y^%- 

Tke  Poplar* 
The  A^»eB. 
TbeAbele. 
The  Ahier. 
The  Wichy. 
TbeSailey. 

OficTS. 

Wilkiw. 

Sea.  $.  Of  ocher  Trees 
Planted  for  Omamenc,  or  A- 
dorsiog  Gasdens,  AYeiiues> 
Parks,  and  other  places  ad- 
jonung  «to  your  Man^n- 
Imfe;  aod  convertible  alfo 
to  fereral  ides. 

Thr  Sycamore. 

The  Lym^Tree. 

The  Hozie  Chcfnnc^Ttte. 

The  F'tTy  Pine,  Pinafter^and 
Pitch-tfee. 

The  Larch,  Platamis,   and 


TheCypras. 

The  Cedar. 

The  Alatcrnof. 

The  PbiUyrea. 

The  Bay-tree. 

TheLaurd. 

The  £re-Tree. 

Privet. 

Sea.  6.  Of  Shrubs  and  o- 
tber  Tree*  M  nfeful,  yet 
^aoted  lor  Ornamjcnt  aad  De- 
hght. 

TheMyetle. 

The  Box. 

janiper. 

Tamarisk. 

Arhor  VitJt. 

Soape  Flover-TreeS)  aild  o- 
ther  Trees  of  Delight. 


Sea.  7.  Of  foch  Trees  that 
are  necefiry  and  proper  lor 
Fencing,  and  Enclofing  of 
Lands,  Orchards,  Gazdeas^c;. 
And  the  hefl  way  of  rai£ng 
fuch  Fences. 

The  Whitd-thom, 

The  Holly. 

Piracantha. 

The  Black-thorn, 

The  Eider, 

Furzes, 

The  fpeedieft  way  of  Plant- 
ing a  Quickiet-Hedge. 

Another  way. 

Of  Planting  the  Holly- 
Hedge. 

Preferving  Hedges  £rom 
Cattle. 

Weeding  of  Hedges. 

Plaibing  of  Hedges. 

Sea.  8.  Of  the  Kurfery  for 
the  more  convenient  Propa- 
gation of  moft  of  the  foce* 
mentioned  Trees. 

Trees  produced  of  Seed. 

Preferving  and  preparatioB 
of  the  feed. 

Elcdion  of  the  feed. 

Place  for  Nurftry. 

Manner  of  Sowing. 

Ordering  of  the  Nurfcry^' 

Sowing  of  a  Coppice. 

Sea,  9.  Of  the  tranfplanu* 
tion  of  Trees. 

The  time. 

Of  fuch  Trees  that  ooiat 
of  Slips,  Suckers,  l^c. 

Time  to  flip  or  lay. 
•    The  time  for  Aquatkks. 

Manner  of  tranfplanting. 

Watering  of  Trees. 

Staking  of  Trees. 

Planting  of  Aquaticks. 

Remo>i^ 
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Kesiovingof  Tr^r. 

Tranfplancing  ofgrei^Trecs 

Helps  to  Trecfc 

l^lanting  of  Coppices. 

Thickning  of  Coppices. 

SeS.  lo.  Of  the  pruning, 
Arouding,  cutting  aod  felling 
of  Trees  and  Coppices. 

Pruning  of  Trees. 

Times  for  ihrouding. 

Obfervations  in  (brouding. 

Pruning  of  Winter  greens. 

Cutting  of  Aquaticks. 

Cutting  of  young  Coppices. 

Felling  of  Coppices,  time 
aod  manoer. 

felling  Timber-trees,  time 
and  manner. 

CHAP.     VH. 
Of  Fndt^Treet. 

Sea.  I.  Of  the  Profits  and 
Pleafures  of  Fruit-trees. 

Of  Apples. 

Of  Pean. 

Of  Cherries. 

Of  Walnuts. 
.  Of  Filberts. 

Of  Quinces. 

Of  Mulberries, 

Of  Plumbs. 

Of  Medlars. 

Of  Barberries. 

Of  Almonds. 

Of  Services. 

Of  Goofeberriet^ 

Of  Currants. 

Of  Rasberries. 

Sea.  2.  Of  Wall-trees. 

Of  the  Vine. 

Of  Apricocks. 

Of  Peaches,  Ncdorinoband 
MeUocotones. 

Of  Figs. 

Of  Currants. 

Other  Fruixs. 


Sea.  ^.  Of  the  Propa]gaUo^ 
of  Fruit-trees. 

By  Grafting- 

What    Fruits  vt  Graftccly 
and  on  what  Stocky 

By  Inoculation. 

What  Fruits  a?e  Inocula- 
ted, and  on  what  Stocks. 

Sea.  4.  Of  the  Nnriery  for 
Stocks. 

Sea.  5.  Of  the  time  and 
m.9fmtT  of^ Grafting. 

The  time  of  Grafting* 

The  choi^  of  Grafo.  • 

The  kteptftg  of  Grafts. 

Inftniments  for  Grafting* 

Grafting  in  the  Cleft. 

In  the  Bark. 

Shoulder,  or  Whip-grafting. 

Grafting  by  Approach. 

A  new  way  of  Grafting. 

Si  a.  K.  Of  the  time  and 
manner  of  Inoculation. 

The  time  of  Inocuiataon. 

Choice  of  Buds. 

Inftniments  for  Inpcolation. 

The  three  feveral  ways'  of 
Inoculation. 

Sea,  7,  Of  r^ifing  Fmit- 
trees  by  the  Stfds,  Stones, 
Kuts,  or  Kernels. 

What  Trees  are  fb  raifed. 

Sea.  8.  Of  rai^gand  pro- 
pagating of  Fruit-trees  by 
Layers,  Slips,  t  Snckers. 

What  Trees  arc  to  be  fo 
raifed. 

To  lay  the  Brandia  of 
Trees. 

.Sea.  9*  Of  the  TranipUnt* 
ing  of  Trees. 

Time  to  tran(plant  Trees. 

The  manner  •£  tranfplan^- 
in^  Trees, 

The  diftancc  of  Trees. 

Se^. 
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&&,  I  o.  Of  the  Wttning  of 
Trta. 

Of  youfig^  Trcew 

Of  WaH-Trecs. 

Of  Old  Trees, 

Stit.  1 1  •  Other  neceflary 
ObTenrations  about  Fniit>trees. 

The  railing;  of  Land, 

The  ordering  of  the  Roots 
«f  old  Trees. 

Alteration  of  the  Ground. 

Defend  ingTreet  firom  Winds 

Raifing  Stocks, 

Soyl  for  Fntit-treeSf 

Height  of  Trees. 

Difeafes  of  Trees. 

SeB.  12.  Of  the  uCe  and 
benefit  of  Fmit-trets. 

By  Cyder. 

Cyder  Fruits. 

Making  of  Cyder. 

By  Perry. 

Making  of  Perry, 

Some  obfervations  concern^ 
ing  Cyder. 

Botling  of  Cyder* 

Of  the  Wines  or  Juices  of 
other  Fruits :     As, 

Cherry- Wine,      7 

Wine  of  Plumbs,  > 

Mulberry-Wine,  y 

kasberry-Wine,      '? 

Wine  of  Cur  rants,  > 

Wort-Wine.  3 

CHAP,  VIII. 
$f  fmzb  TtUage^  Herht^  Jfoots^ 
aad  Ftuitt  that  are  ufuaUy 
pldnt^  pnd  propagated  in  Oaf 
d^nsy  and  Caritn'^roundsy  ei- 
tbgr  for  necejjary  food,  ufiy  or 
advantage^ 

The  Advantage  of  Giirden* 
tUUse  in  gentral. 


Sea.  I.  Of  Hops. 

Beft  Land  and  Scituation  ot 
a  Hop-garden. 

Defending  the  Hop-garden 
by  Trees. 

Preparing  the  Ground. 

Dii^ance  of  the  Hills. 

Bignefs  of  the  Hills. 

Time  of  planting  Hops. 

Choice  of  Sets,  and  sun&er 
of  fettiog. 

DrcflBtigofHops. 

Poling  of  Hops. 

Tying  Hops  to  the  Poles* 

Of  the  making  up  the  Hills* 

Manner  of  watering  Hops. 

When  Hops  blomr,  bell,  and 
ripen. 

When  to  gather  Hopi,  and 
the  manner  hovu 

Of  the  drying  of  Hops. 

Defcriptioa  of  an  Oofk  01: 
Kiln. 

Anothei' way  to  dry  Hops. 

The  heft  way  todry  Hops. 

To  dry  Hops,  fuddeniy 
without  turning  thenu 

Bagging  Hops. 

Laying  up  the  Poles* 

Dunging  or  Soyling  th^ 
Hop-garden. 

Sea.  2>  Of  Liquorice  S^f. 
fron.  Madder,  and  Dyer* 
Woad. 

Beft  Land  for  Liquorice 
and  ordering  of  it.   . 

Choice  of  Sets. 

Time  and  manner  of  Plani^- 
ing. 

Taking  upt  of  li«}ua«kc^ 
and  its  profit. 

Of  Saffron. 

What  Land  is  beft  for  Sal^ 
fron* 

Time  and  Manner  of  Plant* 
ing  it.  c        ^    Time 
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Time  of  the  flowcriiig  and 
gatlKringof  Satfron. 

Drying  of  SaCron. 

Profits  of  Saffiron. 

Of  Madder. 

Land  fit  for  Madder. 

Time  and  Manner  of  plant- 
ing it. 

The  oie  and  profit  of  Mad- 
der. 

Of  WeW,  or  Dycn  Woad. 

What  Land  it  requires. 

Manner  of  (owing  it. 

Gathering  and  ordering  it. 

Sea.  3.  Of  Beans^  Pcafe, 
Mdoof,  CuctUBbers,  Afpara- 
guf,  Cabbaee,  and  fereral 
other  ibrts  ofGarden-ciMage. 

Garden-beans. 

Peafe. 

French-beans. 

MeS»ns  and  Cucamben. 

Pompions. 

Artichoaks. 

Their  prcfcrvatioa  againft 
Proft. 

Drefling  of  Artichoaks. 

Afparagus* 

Planting  of  them. 

Ordering  and  cutting  of 
of  them 

Early  Afparagus. 

Strawberries. 

The  CoUeflower. 

Cabbages  and  Colcwortt. 

Lettke. 

Savoys* 

£eets. 

Aniie, 

Sea.  4.  Of  Carrots,  Tur- 
nips, and  other  Roots  ufeful 
in  the  Kitchin. 

Carrots. 

Turnips. 

Pjrrnip&. 


Skirrets* 

Radiflies* 

Potatoes. 

Jeruialem  ArttchoAf. 

Onions. 

Garlick. 

Leeks. 

Tobaccow 

Sea.  5.  Of  the  manner  oT 
ordering  and  preparing  or 
Garden-ground,  making  oT 
Hot-beds,  and  watering  or 
the  Gardens,  IsTc. 

The  feveral  ways  of  tem^ 
pering  Mold. 

Tl^  heft   way   of  ibwing 
Garden-Seeds. 

To  lay  Groand  warm  and 
^ry.  • 

The  making  of  Hot-beds. 

Of  watering  of  Plants. 

CHAP.    IX. 

Of  fiverat  firtt  mf  B€4fisy  F&mls^ 

/md   iHfiasy   yfitaty  {epi  for 

the  Adwmtage  and  Vfi  of  the 

Hmbm^iman, 

Sea.  I.  Of  Beafts. 

Of  the  Horfe. 

Of  the  Afs. 

Of  the  Mule., 

Of  Cows  and  Oxen. 

Of  Sheep. 

Of  Swine. 

Of  Goats. 

Of  Dogs. 

Of  Coneys. 

Sea.  2.  Of  Fowl. 

Of  Poultry. 

Profit  of  Poultry. 

Feeding    ahd    fittting     ff 
Poultry. 

Encreafing  of  Eggs. 

Hatching    of    Eggs  Arti« 
fioiaUy. 

Of 
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Of  Geefc 

Of  Facting  of  G<de. 

A  principal  obfervacioo  of 
Fstting  of  G«efe. 

The  iem%  flsamicr  of  Fac- 
im%  Geefc 

Of  Etaclu. 

Of  Dccoy-Oncks. 

Of  Turkeys. 

Of  Pigeoos. 

Tocncrcafe   a  Stock  of  Pi- 

t>f  Swans. 
Fatting  of  Cignets, 
Of  Peacocks. 

Of  tame  Pkeaiants,  and  tke 
#tdci ingot  tlieiB. 
JWI.  Of  Infers. 

I.  of  Bees. 
TIk  praife  and  pleafure  of 


Of  tke  Apiary. 
Form  and  manner  of  the 
Apiary, 
Of  tke  Seats  or  Stook  Ibr 

Of  Eenckcs. 

Tkebeft  SeatsS 

Of  tke  Hives. 

Tke  lorm  and  bignefs  of 
fibft  Hives. 

Drcflbig  the  Hives. 

Of  Wooden  Hives. 

Of  Glaflen  Hives. 

Of  Spleeting  the  Hives. 

Of  the  Swarming  of  Bees. 

Several  Experiments  to  en- 
oeiie  Bees  without  fwarming. 

Tke  b%nds  of  fwarms  »t 
Aocksof  Bees* 

S^ns  of  Swarming. 

SgDs  of  preftnt  fwtf ming. 

Signs  ami  cmief  of  not 
^«niUBg. 


To  make  them  fwarm* 

Signs  of  after-fwarms. 

Kinging  of  Bees. 

Hiving  of  Bees. 

Uniting  of  Swarms. 

J><!fence  againft  Bees. 

To  cure  the  fting  of  a  Bee. 

Of  the  Bees  work. 

The  numbers  of  Bees. 

Of  the  Bees  Enemies. 

Removing  of  Bees. 

Feeding  of  Bees. 

An  Experiment  for  impro- 
ving of  Bees. 

A  fingular  obfervation  con- 
cerning the  Food  of  Bees. 

Of  the  Fruit  and  Profit  of 
Bees. 

DriWng  of  Bees. 

Exfc^ion,  or  Gelding  of 
Combs. 

Of  the  generation  of  Bees* 

The  making  of  >iletkeglin« 

Their  Food. 

Time  and  manner  of  hatch- 
ing Silk-worms  Eggs. 

Their  Sicknefs. 

Their  titne  and  manner  of 
feeding.  , 

Their  fpinning. 

Their  breeding. 

The  winding  of  the  Silk. 

CHAP.    X, 

Of  Common  and  kjumn  external 
Jhjmries<^  IncoitvemencUty  Ene-* 
miet  and  Difeafis  incident  tOy 
and  ufuaUy  afiitting  the  Httf- 
handmoM  in  mqfi  <f  the  Wayi 
and  Metbodi  of  Agriculture 
before  treated  of\  and  the  fe- 
veral  N^aral  and  Artificial  Jic 
aiedfes  propofedj  and  made  ufe 
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«f  for   the  prfventlon    and  n- 
ntcval  of  (Kffu 

>&€&•  I.  From  tke  Heavens 
f>r  Air. 

Great  Heat  or  Droaght. 

Remedies  for  want  of  wa- 
ter. 

To  make  Cifterns  to  bold 
water. 

Great  Cold  and  Fcgft, 

Much  Rain. 

High  winds. 

Thunder  aad  Tempeft^Hail, 

he 

Mildews. 

Sea.  2.  From  the  Water 
and  Earth. 

Much  water  offending. 

Overflowing  of  (he  Sea* 

Land-floods. 

S  tand  ing-  w  aters. 

Atones,  Shruhs>  he^ 

MTeeds. 

Blights  and  Smut. 

SeS.  3.  FromfeveralBeafts. 

Foxes. 

Otters. 

Coneys,  Hares. 

Poll-cats,  Weaieb,  and 
^toces. 

Moles  or  Wants. 

Mice  or  Rats. 

£ca,  4.   From  Fowls. 

Kites,  Hawks,  he. 

Crows,  Ravens,  ^j. 

Pigeons. 

jays. 

Jful  finches. 

OoldfinchiES. 

sparrows,  kfc. 

.Sca^  5.  Of  Infedb  and 
f#eeping  tkmgs  offending. 

Frogs  and  Toads. 

Sna>b  and  Worms. 

Gnat»ani  Flies. 
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Wafps  and  Homtfts^ 

Catterpillars. 

Earwigs. 

Lice. 

Ants. 

To  deftroy  Ant-hills. 

Snakes  and  Adders. 

To  cure  the  iHnging  of  Ad* 
ders,  or  biting  of  Snakes. 

.Vff.  6.  Of  fome  certain 
Difeafes  in  Animals,  and  Ve- 
getables. 

Of  Beafts,  and  Fowl. 
•  Of  the  Murrain. 

Of  the  Rot  in  Sheep. 

An  approved  Experiment 
for  the  cure  of  the  Fafliions  in 
Horfes,  and  Rot  in  Sheep. 

Another  for  tlie  Meafles 
in  Swine,  and  alfo  to  make 
them  far. 

Sea.  7.  Of  Thieves  and  iA 
Keighbours. 

CHAP.     XT. 

0/the  fivcral  forts  of  Tnfim^ 
merits,  Tools  and  Eniiites  i»- 
cidcHt  to  tbi6  Proftjfion  of  A- 
griculture^  and  of  fome  A- 
mcndmemts  and  profitable  Ex- 
pcrimtMs  in  Bmidin^t  eitkt 
by  Timber  y  Stone ^  Brir^,  or 
any  other  way. 

Sea.  I.  Ofthefevcralfori* 
of  Ploughs. 

Double-wheeled  Plough. 

Turn-wreft  Plough. 

Single  •  w  heeled-Plough. 

Plain  Plough. 
•Double  Plough. 

Another  lort  of  double 
Plough 

Otbtff  forts  of  Ploughs. 

Good  prop.Tties  of  the 
plough.  Errors 
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Zrfort  of  the  Plough. 
A  TurEng  Plough. 
JeB.  2.  Of  Garland  Wag- 
New  ibrt  of  Cart. 
Waggon  wich  Sails. 
£ra.  3*  Offevefal  otherln- 
feasDcnts  ufed  in  Digging. 
Of  the  Trcnching-Piough. 
Of  Spades. 
Turftng-Spade. 
Trench  ing- Spade. 
Common  Spades. 
The  Hoc. 

Other  Inftraments  ufed  ifk 
diggings  vc. 

&9,  4.  Other  Tarious  In* 
Aminents. 

Se3.  5.  Of  Amendments, 
and  profitable  Experiments  in 
Building. 

The  ^taation  of  a  Houfe. 
Sc*cureil   and    cheapeft  way 
«f  Building  a  Houfe. 

Beft  Covering  for  a  Houfe. 
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CHAP.    I.  \ 

Of  Huslandry^  and  Improvements  i?^  General  \ 
flainly  difcovering  the  Nature^   ReafotUy: 
and  Cifiifes,    of  Imfrevements ;  *  atfd  th^\ 
Growth  of  Fegetallesy  &c,  .  • 

h^th  been  (not  undefervedlv)  ^ 
a  Science^    that  principally;, 
^s  the  Nature,  and  divers  Pro- 
nd  Qualities,   as  well  of  the 
^ils,   Earths^^  and  Places,   as 

^ era!  Prpduftiohs  or  Creatures, 

whether  Ve^etable^  Animal,  or  Mineral,  that  eitlier. 
Naturally  proceed,  9r  are  artificially  pr^duc^d  froiii, 
or  elfe  ojaintained  by  the  Earth,  A^rkultura  efi  Vi- 
cuna doc  ens  J  qu^  jfunt  in  unoquo(jm  jigro  ferunAa  & , 
faciunda^  qu^  terra  f^^fimos  perpetuo^royentus  fcrat^ 
(kithrarra.  '.■''."  .    ^ 

The   Judicious  and    Underftanding  fiusbandvmn 
ipuft  firll  cpnfidertheSubjeft  whereon  to  fpend  \i\^] 
Time,  Coft,  and  laboqrl  vitl.  the  Earth,  or  Gvoun  I  j 
which  yve  ulually  term  eithqr  Meadow,   Arabic,  l;^l- 
fture.  Woodland,  Orchard,  pr  Garden-groimd  :  then. 
whether  it  be  more  commodious  or  profitable  for'. 
Nkadow,  for  PaQure,  or. for  WoqJ§,  which  ia  mo/l 
Places  are  naturally  produccjd^  to, the  ^reat  advantage 
of  the  Husbaridwan\  or  with  what  particular  Spejci.^^j 
of  Orain,  Pulfc,*  Trees.,   Fruits,  or  other    V'cj^cta- 
bles,  it  is  beft  to  Rant,  or  Sow  the  Tamej   to  \\W 
•     "  B  j>reat.jit 
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greatefl  benefit  v  and  with  what  Beafts,  Fowl,  or  a- 
ther  Animals,  to  ftockhis  Farm  oc  other  Lands.  Al- 
fo  he  is  to  confider  the  beft  and  moft  commodious 
way  of  Tilling,  Improving,  Propagating,  Planting, 
and  Manuring  all  fuch  Meadows,  Arable,  aad  fta- 
fture  Lands,  Woods,  Orchards^  and  Gardens :  Aad 
the  Reafons  and  Caufes  of  fuch  Improvements.  All 
which  we  (hall  endeavour  to  difcover,  to  the  (atisA- 
ftionand  content  of  the  diKgent  and  faborious  Haf- 
bandman. 

But  before  we  enter  upon  the  particular  Ways  and 
Methods  of  Agriculture  Treated  of  in  this  enfuing 
Work,  we  fliall  endeavour  to  unvail  the  fecret  My- 
fteries  (  as  they  are  commonly  efteemed  )  of  the  Pro- 
duftions  and  Increafe  of  Vegetables,  after  a  plain  and 
familiar  Method,  not  exceeding  the  Capacity  of  our 
Husbandmen,  whom  this  Treatife  doth  principally 
concern  *,  by  the  true  knowledge  whereof  a  Gate  is 
opened  to  Propicate,  maturate,  or  advance  the 
Growth  or  Worth  of  any  Tree,  Plant,  Grain,  Fruit 
or  Herb,  to  the  higheft  pitch  Nature  admits  of. 

This  Globe  of  Earth  that  affords  unto  us  the  fub- 
fiance,  not  only  of  our  felves,  but  of  all  other  Crea- 
turcs  Siiblmiarvj  is  impregnated  with  a  Spirit  mofl 
Subtile  and  Ether ial^  as  it  were  divinioris  Aura  par- 
ticula  (as  the  Learned  Willis  terms  it)  which  the  O- 
riginal^  or  Father  of  Nature  hath  placed  in  this 
World,  as  the  Inftrument  of  Life  and  Motion  of 
every  thing.  This  Spirit  is  that  which  inceflantly  ad- 
minifters  unto  every  Animal  its  Generation,  Life, 
Growth,  and  Motion  •,  to  every  Vegetable  its  Ori- 
ginal and  Vegetation  :  It  is  the  P^ehicle  that  carrieth 
with  it  the  Sulphureous  and  Salirre  Parts,  whereof  the 
Matter,  Subftance,  or  Body  of  all  Vegetables  and 
Animals  are  formed  or  compofed.  It  is  the  Opera- 
tor or  Workman,  that  tranimutes  by  its  aftive  heat 
the  Sulphureous  and  Saline  mxt%  of  the  Earth  or  Wa- 
ter into  thofe  Varieties  oi  Obiefts  we  daily  behold 
or  enjoy,  according  to  the  different  Seed  or  Matrix 
wherein  it  operates :  It  continually  perfpires  through 
the  Pores  of  the  Earthy  carrying  with  it  the  Sulphw 
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t(kus  and  Saline  Paft,  th^  only  Treafure  the  Husband- 
man (eeks  for,  as  hath  been  bv  (bme  ingenious  Artifts 
iBeehanicaUjr  proved,  by  receiving  the  fime  between 
thtKtrmd  and  jtrnmnal  Bduinoxes  in  an  Alemblcfc 
lietd^  where  it  hath  condenfed,  and  copioufly  diftil- 
led  into  the  Receiver,  at  that  feafon  of  the  year  \ 
.  the  Earth  then  more  liberally  affording  it,  than  in 
the  Winter-feafonfi  Which  Spiritual  Liquor  fo  re* 
eeived^  is  not  a  Treaibre  tobe  flighted  or  neglefted^ 
carrying  with  it  the  only  Matter  of  VegetabJes,  a^i 
Ae  (ime  -r^rf/Jfcr  affirmed,  that  having  place4  the  ftm^ 
under  a  Mclav-GUfs  near  fojne  f^^etahUy  it  vva^ 
thereby  wholly  arttrafted  externally,  and  converted 
into  that  Fegetabl$\  they  concluded  alfo  the  fame  tQ 
be  that  Afattria^ Prima  aua  abfy*^  ontnifumftu^  labar^ 
& mol^ia repertaefi^  ^  quom in (ure  caper e  te  opov'^ 
tet  ante f nam  ad  ttrram  terveniat^  8cc.  This  h\Won 
undoubtedly  would  be  or  finguTar  Virtue  and  Effeft^ 
in  advancing  and  maturating  the  Growth  of  th^  mora 
excellent  Flo  wers'or  Curiofities,  being  irriga?ted  there- 
with. It  is  eafily  obtained,  and  that  in  gr^t  quan* 
titles^  by  fuch  who  think  not  a  little  time  and  laboqc 
bft,  to  fearch  into  the  Myfteries  of  Nature,  Bftt 
whether  we  obtain  it  fingly,  or  fimply,  or  not,  thisj 
we  know,  thit  it  is  to  be  received  by  placing  tha 
more  natural  Rueptaclesy  the  Seeds  and  Plants  in  the 
Earth,  which^ves  it  us  tranfmuted  into  fuch  Form^ 
and  Subftances^  as  are  moft  defircd  and  neceflary. 

Although  the  Spirit,  of  Mercury  be  that  aftive  anc^ 
moving  parr,  and  that  principally  appears  in  the  Ge* 
neratioii  or  Conception  of  any  Vegetable  or  AnimaL 
and  is  alfo  the  firft  that  flies  in  the  feparation  or  di(t 
iblution  of  Bodies,  yet  it  is  imbecile  and  defefllve; 
withoot  that  moft  Excellent,  Rich,  and  Sulphureous 
frinciplej  which  (according  to  the  defcription  of  the 
Learned  Willis)  is  of  a.  little  thicker  confiftence  than 
the  Spiriij  and  next  unto  it  the  moft  af^ive^  foe 
when  any  mixture  or  compound  is  feparated,  the  Spi- 
rits firft  fly^  then  foUow  after  the  Sulphureous  Parti^ 
fUs^  The  Temperature  of  every  thing,  fo  far  as  to 
{he  Heat,  Confiftence,  and  curious  Texture  thereof 
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doth  principally .' depend  on  Sulphury  from  hencd 
every  Plant,  Fruit  and  Flower  receives  thoft  inSnite 
variety  of  Forms,  G>loarSp  Gafts,  Odours,  Signa- 
tures, and  Virtues-,  it  is  tnat  which  is  the  proper 
Medium  to  unite  the  more  volatile  Mercury  or  Spirit 
to  the  more  fixed  Salt.  Spiritus  Mtdiante  Anima  cum 
cor  pore  conjungitur  C^  ligatur^  &  fit  vnumcum  eis^  (ay 
the  Philofophers.  This  Sulphur^  or  Oily  part,  is  eafily  fe- 
parated  and  diftinguilhed  in  FegetMes  bv  the  more 
curious:  It  arifeth  out  of  the  Earth  witn  the  afore- 
faid  Mercury  or  Aqueous  Spirit^  though  not  at  die 
firft  dilcernable,  yet  in  every  Plant  more  and  more 
maturated  and  augmented  by  the  Sun's  influence,  as 
the  Seed  or  Matrix  is  more  or  lefs  inclined  to  this 
Principle :  This  is  alfo  that  which  gives  to  our  hot 
and  ftinking  Dungs,  Soils,  or  Manures,  the  Oleagi- 
nious  pinguidity  and  fertility,  and  which  begets  that 
fiery  heat  that  is  in  Vegetables,  as  Hay,  Com,  &c. 
laid  on  heaps  not  throughly  dry. 

Not  only  the  Duration  of  Individuals^  bntalfb  the 
Propagation  of  the  Species  dependeth  much  on  the 
Trimipleoi  Salt:  For  the  growth  of  Minerals,  the 
fertility  of  Land,  the  vegetation  or  growth  of  Plants^ 
and  chiefly  the  fruitful  Fcetation  and  Progeny  of  Ani- 
mals, have  their  Original  from  their  ^ine  Seed; 
This  5^Vobfcurely  paflTeth  with  the  Mercurial  Spirit 
and  the  Sulphury  and  is  aflbciated  therewith^  where- 
ever  that  partes,  and  where  it  finds  a  convenient  Re* 
teptacle^  Seed  or  Matrix^  it  is  more  fixed  than  either 
the  Sulphur  or  Spirit.  The  Salt  is  that  which  gives 
to  every  Creature  a  Sjibftance  or  Body,  without 
which,  neither  the  Spirit  nor  Sulphur  could  be  redu- 
ced or  coagulated  into  any  Form  •,  it  is  in  every  thing t 
Sal  autem  reberitur  in  rckus  omnibus.  It  is  volatile 
when  carried  in  the  wings  of  the  Spirit  and  Sulphur^ 
by  the  natural  Fire  or  Motion  :  But  afterwards  it  is 
more  fixed,  when  feparared  from  the  5pir/>,  or  A/lrr- 
cury^  and  Sulphur  by  artificial  Fire,  as  appears  in  the 
h{hts  or  Caput  Mortuumol  all  yegetahies^  AnimaLsy 
or  Minerals  diftillcd  or  burnt  j  much  alfo  of  the  5iJ- 
phureous  or  Mercurial  parts  are  coagulated  by,  or 

tranC 
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tnnfiiiated  into  the  Saline^  by  natural  or  artificial 
Heat  or  Warmth,  as  is  evident  in  the  Sea^  the  nearet 
it  is  to  the  E/fuinoBial  Line,  and  the  more  it  receives 
of  the  Perpendicular,  or  dire^  Beams  of  the  San, 
die  greater  quantity  of  Salt  it  rontahas,  not  only  by 
the  exhalation  of  tne -^a^Mii,  or  PhlepHatkk  parts, 
bat  the  Maturation,  Tranfinutation,  or  Fixation  of 
the  more  volatile.  Spiritual  and  Smtphurcous  parts,  in- 
to the  more  Saline  or  fixed  :  For  in  thofe  hotter  C//- 
matesy  the  Land  it  felf  alfo  is  more  fertile,  through 
the  abounding  quantity  of  this  vegetating  Salt^  as  ap- 
pears by  the  great  plenty  of  Nitre  or  Sal  terra,  found 
in  the  hotter  Climates,  lying  on  the  Surface  of  the 
Eatth  in  the  morning  like  a  hoary  Froft :  When  the 
Regions  nearer  the  Poles  have  not  thofe  natural  advan- 
tages of  the  Sun-beams  in  fo  high  a  degree,  are  not 
fo  Fertile,  nor  abound  fo  much  with  Salt^  the  moft 
prindpal  caofe  of  Fertility.  Some  of  our  beft  and 
moft  mgenious  Modern  Authors,  not  only  acknow- 
ledge, but  afiirm,  fome  Salt^  {meaning  I  fuppofe, 
the  vegetating  Salt^  to  be  that  which  gives  ligiture, 
weight,  and  conftitution  to  things',  to  be  the  moft 
manifeft  Subflance  in  all  artificial  Compofls,  and  to 
be  the  Reviver,  and  fertilizer  of  dead,  mortified,  and 
barren  Earth.  And  make  a  Querie,  whether  Salt 
hath  not  a  Dominion  almofl  Monarchical  in  this  great 
work  of  Nature,  being  fo  abfolate  an  ingredient  in 
all  our  Dungs  and  Compofts. 

But  we  will  leave  thefe  Phitofophical  Principles  as 
they  are  fimply  and  apart,  very  neceflary  to  be  known 
by  thofe  that  operate  in  the  more  Secret ^  Myfiicalj 
and  Afechanick  Indagations  of  Nature,  and  diicourfe 
only  of  that  Univerfal  ^irit  or  Vapour j  which  daily 
and  every  moment  perfpires  and  proceeds  out  of  eve- 
ry part  of  the  Earth,  and  is  in  every  thing,  contain- 
ing hi  itfelfthe  Spirit  x>t  Mercury^  the  Sulphur  and 
the  Salt  in  one  body  united :  And  without  Art  indi-* 
vifible,  yet  fbme  one  Part  or  Principle  abounding 
aiore  or  lefs  in  every  thing*,  as  the  Water  containeth 
more  of  the  Spiritual^  or  jiqueousi^^rVj  feveral  Fruit s^ 
Plants^  Fl9wers^  ^nd  Soils^  more  of  the  Sulphureous  *. 
B  2  and 
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and  Barh  of  Trees^  Blood  of  Animals^  and  ftveral 
Minerals^  more  of  the  Valine.  And  wherefocvcr  thefe 
Prtnciples  arc  moft  equally  tempered  or  mixed,  there 
is  moft  of  Fertility,  as  is  evident  in  the  feveral  Na- 
tare?.  Tempers  and  Qualities  of  Places,  for  the  Pro^ 
duftion  or  Propagation  of  regetdbles  •,  and  whcrefo- 
ever  any  or  either  of  thefe  Principles  do  over-much 
abound  •,  Vegetables  are  not  produced  •,  as  Waters 
or  .tny  other  Liquors,  or  Spirits,  are  not  Fertile  in 
themfelves  as  to  Vegetation,  unlefe  they  are  either 
con joyned  with  fome  other  Subftance  or  Matter,  of 
the  more  Phlegmatick  parts  evaporated,  and  the  re- 
maining part  maturated  by  the  Sun  or  Air  into  an 
augmentation  of  the  other  Principles^  then  is  it  ca*pa- 
ble  of  yielding  naturally  (bme  fort  of  Vegetables :  For 
although  feVeral  Plants  fet  in  Water  only,  do  emit 
fibrous  Roots,  and  flourifti  therein  for  a  time*,  yet  is 
it  meerly  an  attraftion  of  the  moft  Sali$it  and  &/- 
phureous  parts  or  Principles  to  its  own  relief,  as  is  c- 
vident  by  its  better  thriving,  5f  the  Water  be  often 
changed  :  At  beft^  this  ttoarifhment  is  but  weak,  ha* 
Ving  fo  little  of  the  Sulphur  and  Sdt\  as  the  Withy^ 
Poplar^  and  other  jiquatick  Plants  demonftrate. 
Therefore  out  of  any  fort  of  Waters,  it  is  in  vairf 
to  attempt  any  rilatefial  or  efFeftualincrcafeof  Vege- 
tables, other  than  thofe  that  are  naturally^  jlquatick^ 
becaufe  they  contain  a  fuperabundant  Spirit  or  Mol- 
fiiire.  Therefore  vain  is  the  new  received  Opinion^ 
that  Trees  artd  other  Vegetables,  and  alfo  other  Mi- 
neral*;,  proceed  from  Water  only.  But  our  5/)/ri>w/ 
ul-fufuli,  ox  Materia  prcpin/fua  f^egerabiliumy:\\though 
St  appear  in  a  Liquid  form,  yet  it  contains  aftually  a 
due  proportion  of  the  three  Principles^'  Andrfie  more 
any  SuMhnce  or  Matter  is  impregnated,,  or  irrigated 
therewith,  the  more  prone  or  apt  it  is  to  Vegetati'^ 
on  \  as  Rain-water  being  animated  with  it, by  the^on*• 
^inuil  ExSalatidns,  or  Fumes,  afccnding  from  the 
Earth,  and  by  it  coagulated  and  detained,  is  more 
Jirone  to  Vegetation  than  any  oth.r  Waters,  onhr 
ftjgnated  or  prepared  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun^  or  et- 
©ceaiini  powf r  vf  tlie  Air,  as  you  nny  perceive  by 
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TIiBts  watered  therewith,  and  by  its  fiidden  Genera- 
tioa  of  Animals  and  Vq^etables  in  the  Spring  time, 
tiiea  the  Earth  more  copioc^  breathing  forth  that 
Sjfiritus  Afundiy  which  returned  again,  doth  by  the 
nrifying  heat  of  the  Sun,  eaiily  tranfcend  into  ano- 
ther Species.    How^foon  wiH  Horfe-haiirs  receive  life, 
lying  m  Rifin-water  but  a  few  days  in  the  heat  of  the 
Son,  in  the  Spring  time?  Whereof  I  have  feen  many 
in  the  Hidi-Ways  after  Rain  in  the  Month  of  Afayy 
very  nimble  and  quick,   that  had  not  yet  loft  their 
ftape  of  a  Horfe-hair.    This  is  worthy  our  farther 
«iqifiry,  to  what  Period  this  may  be  advanced  :  It 
may  alfo  ierve  as  an  Index  to  point  at  feveral  other 
Excellent  Diicoveries. 

Therefore  we  cannot  but  explode  that  Opinion, 
That  tx  aqua  foU  fiunt  omnia,  although  it  be  lee^ 
Singly  proved  by  many  Arguments  ,  and  Experi^ 
ments,  as  that  aU  things  are  reducible  by  Art  into 
Water,  or  a  liquid  form  at  leaft,  which  is  no  other 
than  a  iblndon  of  Ibme  Matter  into  a  Liquidity,  as 
Mettals  may  be  diiTolved  in  theif  proper  Menfiruums^ 
and  reduced  agdn  into  their  former  ihape  ^  Then  have 
there  been  Experiments  made  of  Squafljts  ^nAOucum^ 
%erjj  planted  in  baled  Earth*,  and  watered  with  watet 
only.  And  after  they  have  grown  to  fuch  a  bulk  as  the 
Experimenter  thinks  convenient,  then  are  they  weigh- 
ed, and  alio  the  Earth,  and  its  probable  that  the 
Earth  Is  b«t  little  diminished,  or  not  at  all  ^  from 
whence  they  condude,  that  the  fubftance  of  thofc 
Vegetables  proceeded  iFrom  the  Water.  Thus  have 
Men  made  Experiments  to  foeak  as  Aey  would  have 
diem,  to  favour  their  new  Opinions  they  would  inr- 
pofe  on  the  credulous;^  not  confidering,  that  in  cafe 
they  dryed  or  diftilled  thofe  SquHjhes  or  Cncumbersy 
that  the  remaining  parts  of  them  would  be1>ut  fmaH 
or  light,  in  compjtrifon  to  what  they  were  before  ^ 
nor  that  the  Earth  had  in  It  apart  of  thofe  other 
Principles,  notwithftanding  the  Drying  or  Baking  of 
it,  nor  that  the  Water  wherewith  they  watred  them^ 
lud  alfo  its  due  proportion  of  the  iame  Principles^ 
Vox  if  fuch  Experimenters  had  taken  Earth  that  ha4 
m  *^  bees 
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been  ofcen  percolated  with  a  barren  Water,  until  if 
had  extrafted  all  its  (aline  and  fertile  Principles,  ot 
Sand  that  neVer  had  mqch  of  them  in  it,  and  had 
planted  the  (ame  forts  of  Seeds  therein,  and  had  wa- 
tred  them  with  a  light  hungry  Water,  or  Water,  or 
Vhle^ra  diftiUed  from  Salt  of  Tartdr^  Calx  Vtva^ 
Br'icky  or  any  other  matter  that  jvould*  detain  the 
Salt  and  Sulphurious  parts,  and  give  you  only  the  bar- 
ten  Phlegm,  or  raecr  Wat^,  its  probable  they 
wouli  not  find  the  fame  effcft,  as  in  the  other  Expe- 
riments ^  but  be  very  apt  to. believe  thit  there  is 
fomewhat  befides  Water^  neceflEity  in  the  compofiti- 
on  of  ^'egetables.  as  fomc  of  them  (formerly  other- 
wife  opinionatedjiJiave  been  fo  ingenious  to  acknow^- 
led^e. 

For  all  Vegetating  or  Fertilizing  Water  Is  endowel 
or  impregnated  witn  that  nitrous  Spirit,  efpecially 
thofc  Celcfiial  Rains  or  Dcws^  even  Snow  it  ftlf  is  not 
without  it.  Rain-water  being  that  very  Aqua  Gzle-^ 
fiis^  Sir  Hugh  Piatt  prcfcribes  his  Vegetable  Satvm  to 
be  imbibed  withal,  \^hich  by  frequent  imbitions^  and 
^tntle  evaporations  exceedingly  inricheth  the  Earth 
(his  Saturn)  by  detaining  or  fixing  that  nitrous 
part  of  it,  that  maketh  the  Earth  much  more  fit  fot 
Vegetation.  Spj<?Tr/ Enrich  the  Earth,  as  is  apparent 
by  vulgir  obfervation,  not  only  by  covering  the  Earth 
to  preferve  its  Spirits  in  it  felf,  but  by  the  nitrous 
Spirit  it  leaves  in  the  Earth,  after  its  Solution.  Spring 
\Fntcrs  are.  more  or  lefs  fruitful,  or  vegetating,  as 
tht:y  are  rtiorc  or  lefs  impregnated  with  that  nitroui 
Mitr::r  in  their  pafTtges  through  the  Bowels  of  the 
V.ztth  \  and  ftandin^  Waters  are  more  fertile  than 
anv,  by  reafon  of  theconftant  wafteof  thePhlegma-* 
tick  vapour  that  conftantly  rifcs  from  it>  leaving  the 
a^iorc  of  the  ponderous  and  fertile  parts. 

Tnercfore  let  o\xx  Country- Husbands  conclude^  that 
Water  as  it  i^  fimply  Water,  is  an  excellent  Vehicle  to 
convey  the  fpirit^  Saltj  and  Sulphur  that  are  spt  for 
\^e;;et.\tion  into  Vegetables^  either  by  exhalina;  them^ 
cr  lo  much  of  them  as  is  volatile  into  the  Air,  and  di* 
ftiUing  tiiem  a^aia  on  thr  Earthy  or  by  extra^ing  tht 
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Suae  Principles^  oat  of  the  Body  of  the  Earth,  in  its 
padEt^es,  and  then  irdgating  and  ferrili^tng  the  fur-" 
fitcrof  it.  For  without  Water,  or  a  very  denfe  Air, 
dc  Principles  of  Vegetation  cannot  eafily  be  infinua- 
ted,  or  convey'd  in  any  other  Matter  requiring  the 
6me. 

Neither  is  the  more  Sulphureous  part  or  Principle  of 
it  felf  capable  of  yielding  f^egetahles^  being  of  too  hot 
and  pinguid  a  Nature,  as  the  Dung  of  Animals  (  and 
ffpecially  of  Volatiles  that  ejeft  no  Urine,  whereby 
tile  more  fiery  and  Sulphureom  part  of  the  others  )s  di^ 
luted  )  containinj^  much  of  that  pinguidity,  produceth 
»o  V^egetables  of  it  felf,  unlels  commixed  or  allayed 
with  ^me  other  Matter  abounding  with  the  ol^er 
Principles  J  or  that  it  lofeth  its  too  fiery  deftruftive 
Nature,  by  beinzecpofed  to  the  Sun  or  Air,  until  it 
be  evaporated,  then  will  it  emit  feveral  Vegetables  : 
Of  the  like  Nature  alfo,  are  the  Flefh  and  Bones  of  Ani- 
mals, yielding  a  very  rich  Compdft,  though  of  them* 
felves  (through  over  much  heat  and  pinguidity)  fterile. 
The  Saline  J  or  more  fixed  Principle^   which   is 
cfteemed  by  moft  Authors  the  only  thing  conducing 
to  Fertility,  yet  is  of  its  felf,  or  in  an  overbounding 
quality,  the  moft  barren  and  unfruitful.  It  is  preftri- 
bed  as  a  fute  way  to  deftroy  Weeds  (f^egetables)  by 
watering  the  place  with  Brine  or  Salt-water  •,   yet 
what  more  fruitfiiL  being  moderately  commixed  with 
other  Materials  or  another  Nature,  than  Salt  ?    But 
obferve;,  that  Salt  is  ex  trailed  out  of  the  Earth,  or 
from  Vegetables,  or  Animals,  are  much  more  Fertile 
than  thofe  of  the  Sea^  containing  in  them  more  of 
the  Vegetative  Power  or  Principles^  and  arc  therefore 
much  to  be  preferred.    Glauber  makes  it  the  higheft 
improvement  for  the  Land,  and  for  Trees  al(b*  affir- 
ming, that  by  it  you  may  enrich  the  moft  barren 
Lands,  beyond  what  can  be  performed  by  any  other 
,  Soils  or  Manures,  in  cafe  it  be  deprived  of  its  Corro* 
five  Qualities  ^  for  then  will  it  natural^  attract  the 
other  Principles^  continually  breaking  out  of  the 
Earth,  and  in  the  Air,  and  immediately  qualify  it 
(elf  for  Vegetation^  as  lobferved  in  a  parcel  of  Field* 
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Land  of  about  three  Acres,  l)enJbiriJj  or  Burm^ 
beaten  in  a  very  hot  and  drv  Spring,  of  it  felf  natu* 
raHy  barren,  and  after  the  Darning  and  fpreading  the 
Afties,  where  was  the  fertile  Salt  deprived  of  its  Cor- 
rofive  fterile  quality,  the  Land  was  Ploughed  very 
fliallow,  and  Barly  fown  therein  about  the  beginning 
of  A%,  in  the  very  Afliesasit  were  (no  Rain  falling 
from  the  very  beginning  of  cutting  the  Turf)  yet  in 
riiirty  and  fn:  Hours  was  the  Barly  Ihot  forth,  and  the 
Ground  coloured  Green  therewith  i  this  Salt  ex* 
tracing  and  condenfing  the  ever-breathing  Spiriu 
The  like  you  may  obferve  in  Walls  and  Builainss; ' 
where  feveral  forts  of  Vegetables,  nay.  Trees  of  a 
great  blgnefs  will  thrivp  and  profper  remote  frpm  the 
Earth,  and  without  any  other  nourifliment  than  what 
the  fertile  Salt  attra^h  and  condenfes,  as  before  i 
which  it  could  not  have  done,  had  it  not  been  purgea 
ofitsCorrofive  and  Sterile  Nature  by  Fire,  when  it 
was  made  into  Lime :  For  all  Cbymifis  know,  that  no 
Salts  more  e^fily  diflblve  per  deliquumy  than  thofe 
that  are  mod  calcined.  For  the  true  vegetative  Salt 
attrafts  the  Celeftial  Dews,  or  Vapours  unto  it  felf, 
or  elfe*it  condenfes  the  Air  into  Water,  wherebv  it 
becomes  moift  and  fertile,  which  it  could  not  be  whilft 
it  was  dry,  as  is  evident  from  the  former  Examples. 

The  Saltalfo  of  the  Sea,  is  not  without  its  fertile 
Katore,  being  ordered  with  Judgment  and  Di(cretion, 
as  we  fee  evidently,  that  the  Salt-Mar(hes  (  out  ot 
which  the  Sea  is  drain'dj  excel  in  Fertility  :  and  ma» 
ny  places  being  irrigated  with  the  Sea  Water,  yield 
a  notable  increafe-,  G>rn  alfo  therewith  imbibed, 
hath  been  much  advanced,  as  appeared  in  the  Prefi- 
dent  of  the  Coun  trey  man,  that  cafually  let  his  Seed- 
Corn  fall  iato  the  Salt-water.  And  in  the  Ifle  of  Wight 
it  is  obfervcd,  that  Corn  flouriftieth  on  the  very 
Rocks  that  are  bedewed  with  the  Salt-water  by  the 
bUfts  of  the  Southern- Winds-  The  Shells  of  Filhj  be- 
ing as  it  were  only  Salt  coagulated,  have  proved  an 
excellent  Manure  for  barren  Lands,  after  they  have 
lain  acompetent  time  todifiblve.  Yet  nothing  more 
iiijuriotts  to  \'ejetation,  than  excefs  of  this  Principle. 
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Fiwn  what  kith  been  hdbre  obferved,  we  may 
coBdvde,  that  the  higheft  Fertility  and  Improvcmenls 
are  CO  be  advanced  and  made  from  the  moft  doe  and 
proportiooate  Commixture  of  the  aforefeid  feveral 
Pri^plcii  «  of  foch  Waters,  Soils,  J>ungs,  Salts, 
Maaares,  or  Compofts,  that  more  or  lefs  aboand 
wJA  every  of  them,  having  regard  onto  t!»  nature 
of  (bch  FtgetabUy  whofe  propagation  or  advancement 
yon  intend  :  Some  delight  in  a  more  Hot  or  Cold, 
Moift  or  Dry,  Fat,  or  Barren*  than  others.  Ancif 
next  onto  that*  from  due  Pre(crvati<m,  Reception, 
and  right  difpofiiig  and  ordering  of  that  Spiritm  Mun" 
dij  every  vrficre  *found,  and  to  be  attained  without 
Coft,  as  well  by  the  Poor  as  Rich. 

I^continually  breathi  from  the  Earth,  as  we  noted 
before,  and  isdifibfedin  the  Air,  and  loft,  unle^  we 
place  convenient  Receptacles  to  receive  it,  as  by  Plan- 
ting of  Trees,  and  rowing  of  Polfes,  Grain*  or  Seed. 

Out  of  what  think  you,  ihall  thefe  things  be  formed 
or  made  ?  Out  of  Rain-water  is  the  common  Anfwer 
or  Opinion.  But  we  experimentally  find,  that  this 
Vmverfat  SubjeU  gives  to  every  Plant  its  Eflence  or 
Sobibnce,  although  affifted  bv  Rain  or  Water,  both 
fa  its  noorifhment  and  condenution* 

We  fee  how  great  a  Tree  is  raffed  out  of  afmall 
Plot  of  Ground,  by  its  fending  forth  of  its  Roots  to 
receive  its  Nouriflimetit,  penetrating  into  the  fmall- 
eft  Crannies  and  Joynts  between  the  Stones  and  Rocks, 
where  it  finds  the  greateft  plenty  of  its  proper  Food. 
Weconftantlyperceive  and  find,  that  Vegetables  ha- 
ving once  emitted  their  fibrous  Roots,  vegetate  and 
increafe  only  from  the  aflSftance  of  this  onr  Vniverfai 
Suhje^y  when  the  Earth  wherein  it  ftands  is  of  it  lelf 
dry,  and  not  capable  to  yield  that  confbnt  fupply  of 
Moifture  the  Plant  daily  requires.  Although  we  muft 
confefs.  that  Rain  or  other  Water  accelerates  its 
Growth,  having  in  it  a  Portion  of  that  ^^iVmyii/inf- 
1^1,  and  alfo  better  qualifies  the  Earth  for  its  Perfpi* 
ration. 

That  this  StdfjeS  fs  the  very  Eflence  of  Vegetables, 
ad  that  from  it  th^r  receive  ttxeir  Sabiftance,  and  not 
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from  water  only^  is  evident,  in  foch  places  where 
Vegetables  are  not  permitted  to  grow,  and  where  ic 
cannot  vapour  away,  nor  is  exhaled  by  the  Sun  nor 
Air*,  as  Under-buildings,  Bams,  Stables,  Pigeon* 
Hoofes,  &c.  where  it  condenfes  into  Nkre^  or  5a/r- 
PetrCj  the  only  fruitful  Salt  ( though  improperly  fi> 
called  )  containing  fo  equal  antl  proportionable  a 
quantity  of  the  Princifles  of  Nature^  wholly  Volatalc, 
only  condenfed  in  de(e£l  of  a  due  recipient  ^  not  gene- 
tat^,  as  fome  fondly  conceive,  from  anv  cafual  Moi- 
fture,  as  Urine  in  Stables,  &c.  though  augmented 
therebyt  butmeerly  from  the  Stiritus  Mundi.  Lands 
reftingfrom  the  Plough  or  Spade,  are  much  enriched 
only  by  the  encreafe  of  this5iiir;>a,  and  is  become  an 
ordinary  way  of  Improvement. 

Lands  defended  irom  the  violent  heat  of  the  Son^ 
and  from  the  fweeping,  cleanfmg,  and  exficcating 
Air,  or  Winds,  grow  more  Fertile,  from  the  prefer* 
vation  of  that  Fertile  SuhjeS  from  being  wafted, 
which  it  is  apt  to  be  in  this  Northern  Clime,  where  it 
is  but  thin,  as  we  evidently  fee  it  in  all  open  Cham- 

Eian  lands,  when  part  of  the  very  fame  Species  of 
and,  being  enclofed  with  tall  and  defenfive  Hedees, 
of  planted  with  Woods,  are  much  more  Fertile  than 
the  other :  Kay,  we  plainly  perceive,  that  under  the 
covert  of  a  Bu(h,  Bough  or  fuch  like,  any  Vegetable 
will  thrive^  and  profper  better  than  on  the  naked 
Plain.  Where  is  there  more  barren,  dry,  and  hun- 
gry Land,  than  on  the  Plains  and  Wafte  Lands?  and 
yet  but  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Hedges  Fertile,  either 
by  inclofure,  or  planted  with  Woods:  An  evident 
and  fufficient  demonftration  of  the  high  Improve- 
ments that  may  be  made  by  Inclofure  only.  Al(b 
Land  hith  been  found  to  be  extraordinary  Fertile  un- 
der Stones,  Logsof  Wood^  &c,  only  by  the  conden- 
fdtion  and  prefervation  of  that  Vniverfal  Subiefl^  as 
appears  by  the  flourifhing  Corn  in  the  moft  fton/ 
<T rounds,  where  it  hath  been  obferved  that  the  Stones 
taken  away.  Corn  hath  not  proved  fo  well  ^  and 
Trees  haying  Stones  laid  oa  the  Ground  about  the 
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RootsofthQmhaveprofpered  wonderfblly,  from  the 
£uiie  aaie :  As  the  learned  FirgU  hintod  on  the  £imo 
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In  the  watering  of  Meadows,  you  may  oWcrve  that 
Aefoperficial  gliding  watering  thereof,  doth  infinite- 
ly advance  its  Fertility,  and  accelerates  its  growth  or 
i^etation  *,  not  fb  mach  from  the  froitfolneis  of  the 
Water,  (  aldioagh  that  be  a  very  great  helj>,  and 
CcHne  Waters  abound  very  much  with  that  l/m'vrr/^. 
Su^cH  )  bat  by  its  condcnfation  and  prefervatien  a£ 
riiat  Siijtllj  as  appears  by  the  warmth  and  early 
fringing  of  fuch  Meadows,  where  the  Water  thinly 
and  fupemcioAly  moves  over  it-,  where,  on  the  con* 
crary,  W^ter  (landing  and  (iibmergins  (itch  Moidows, 
and  lying  and  foakine  long  oncter  the  (uperficies  or 
the  Earth,  impedes  the  miction  of  that -Sffifr/VfF,  and 
makes  the  ground  more  fterile,  and  backward  in  it9> 
powth  or  (bringing.  That  this  Spirkiu  Mmdi  hath 
In  it  a  fenfime  heat  as  well  as  fertility.  We  may  per* 
ceive  by  Sprmgs  in  great  Frofts,  when  the  Pores  of 
the  Earth  are  ihut^  the  Body  from  whence  thefe 
Springs  flow  is  warm  :  On  the  contrary,  when  the 
Pores  are  open,  and  this  Spirit  wafted,  and  transfbr* 
med  into  Vegitables,  Animals,  &€.  and^idiaufted  by 
the  beat  of  the  &W,  then  is  tlie  Body  internally  cold^ 
as  we  (enfibly  perceive  by  die  Waters  in  Welis  in  the 
Summer-rime. 

This  ^iriius  Mmiij  whereof  we  trtat,^  is  that 
which  in  (bme  places  perfpires  more  freely  ;tban  in 
other,  and  cauies  that  aifferent  verdant  colour  of  the 
Grafi  in  certain  rings  or  circles^  where  the  jGountry 
P^ple  fimcy  the  Fariis  dance. 

The  more  the  Aqueous  humour  or  part  is  conco^ . 
Red  or  eidianfled  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun  in  th^  Sum^ 
mer  time,  the  thicker  and  m6re  vKcolis  it  this  Sub^ 
jtS  ^  as  appears  by  it$  cond^fatida  in  the  ^ir  intQ 

Mildexps^ 
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MlldewSj  which  after  a  more  glutinous  manner  than 
other  Rains  or  Dews,  is  by  the  cool  Air  condenfed 
into  a  fat  and  fruitful  matter,  part  thereof  reft ing  on 
the  clofe  and  glazie  leaves  of  the  Oak,,  and  fuch  like 
Trees,  is  collected,  and  with  very  little  Art  trans- 
formed by  the  induftrious  Bee  into  that  noble  fub- 
ftance  Honey  •,  other  part  thereof  fills  on  the  young 
Ears  o{  Wheats  and  the  Buds  of  fpringins;  ffopr,  whete 
fuffering  a  farther  degree  of  congelation,  impedes 
their  Growth,  unlefs  a  timely  Shower  walh  it  oflf  : 
It  alfo  by  its  heat  tinges  the  ftraw  of  Corn  and  the 
leaves  of  fome  Trees  in  fpots.  At  that  feafon  of  the 
Year  alfo  it  ufually  coagulates  in  fome  places  into 
Mujhroomsj  which  are  meerly  formed  and  made  up  of 
this  Subjeft  undigefted,  and  perfpire  forth  in  luch 
places  in  great  plenty,  \o  that  I  have  feen  a  Mufhroom 
near  an  Ell  in  compafs  of  lefs  than  two  days  growth*^ 
The  Owner  in  whofe  Garden  it  grew,  affirmed  it  toi 
be  of  x)ne  night  only.  You  may  alfo  perceive  it  in  a 
clear  and  cool  morning  condenfed  into  fmall  Lines  like 
unto  Spiders-webs,  near  the  furface  of  the  Earth, 
efpecially  on  the  lower  and  richer  Lands. 

This  is  that  Vifcom  Vapour  that  being  concofted 
and  digefted  long  in  the  Air  by  the  heat  of  the  Sutty 
orotherwife,  is  condenfed  at  length  into  that  5w/;»^«- 
rro«^  and  5^/mf  Matter  •,  and  which  by  its  combat  in 
the  Air,  occaiions  thofe  Igneal  Flames,  and  Claps  of 
Thunder,  which  more  frequently  happen  at  fuch  Sea- 
fons  of  the  Year,  and  in  fuch  Climates  when  and 
where  this  more  concofted  Vapour  abounds  \  and  left 
in  the  colder  Climates  and  Seafons,  wherein  it  is 
more  aqueous. 

This  is  that  inexhauflible  Treafure  the  Country- 
man is  to  preferve,  much  more  than  the  Soils  and 
Dungs,  and  fuch  like  matters  walhed  away  with  Wa- 
ters into  the  Sea,  which  are  inconfiderable  in  compa- 
rifon  of  this:  For  although  Land  be  never  fo  much 
impoveri(h'd  through  over-tilling  thereof,  yet  duly 
order'd  and  defended,  by  this  only  Subjeft  may  it  be 
recruited  and  fertilized,  as  is  evident  in  the  poorefl 
Land  where  Trees  are  grown,  after  the  removal  of 

^hem. 
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them,  the  Land  is  much  inriched  by  their  Shelter. 
Alio  the  return  of  the  Soil  or  Dong  diat  is  made  of 
the  Proda£l  of  any  Land  either  by  Pafturing  or  Til- 
ling the  iame,  is  a  principal  part  of  a  good  Hnsband  y 
and  not  to  feed  Cattle,  cut  Hay,  and  low  Corn  on 
Ibme  Lands,  and  fpend  their  Soil  and  Manure  on  o- 
ther  ^  which  is  a  grand  negle£^,  and  a  main  canfe  of 
b  much  barren  and  unfruitful  Land  in  Engl(md. 

Another  thing  worthy  our  confideration  concerning 
Ais  Vniverfal  Suhjellj  is  the  abating  or  removing  the 
Impediment  of  it^  Fertility,  which  do  ^s  it  were  fuf- 
locate  or  conceal  dut  fertile  or  vegetating  quality 
that  is  in  many  things:  As  in  Chalk,  and  feveral  o- 
ther  Stones,  Minerals,  and  Earths,  the  acid  or  fte- 
rile  Juice  doth  prevent  that  Fertility,  which  other- 
wife  might  be  raifed  from  it.  Therefore  do  our  Hus- 
balld-men  ufually  burn  Stones  into  Lime,  which  gra- 
dually evaporateth  the  acid  quality,  and  coagulateth 
and  tixeth  the  more  Saline  and  Fertile,  which  caufeth 
it  to  yield  fo  plentiful  a  nouriihment  unto  Vegeta^ 
hies  more  than  before  it  was  Uimt  into  Lime. 

For  the  fame  caufe  is  the  Superficies  or  Turf  of  the 
Earth  burnt  in  many  places,  which  Country-men  u- 
foally  call  denfiiring  or  burn  beaiing'^  only  they  fup- 
pofe  that  the  Afties  of  the  Vegetable  contained  in 
the  Turf  occaiions  the  Fertility  :  But  although  that 
doth  yield  a  part,  jet  it  is  the  heat  of  the  fire  eva- 
porating, and  coniuAiing  the  Acidity  of  the  Earth, 
which  makes  the  Earth  it  felf  prepared,  to  be  thi 
more  fertile^  as  you  mayobferve  by  the  very  Places 
where  thofe  Hills  of  fire  were  mslde,  that  although 
yoo  take  the  Afties  wholly  away,  yet  the  Earth  under 
thofe  hills  being  fo  calcinfed,  yields  a  greater  nourifh- 
mcnt  to  fiich  Vegetables  growing  thereon,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  ground  where  the  Afhes  theiiif^lves 
arefpread. 

For  the  fame  reafon  are  the  Summer-Fallowings  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Husbandman,  not  only  for  the  de- 
ftroying  of  the  weeds,  but  for  the  evaporation  of 
the  Acid  barren  Juice,  and  digefling  and  fixing  the 
fertile^   by  which  way  of  Calcination  m^Y  feveral 

'  *  '      '  Stones^ 
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Stones^  Miner alsy  and  Earths^  be  nude  fertile,  Wtiicli 
unprepared  are  not  fo :  This  may  al(b  prove  of  great 
ofe  for  the  advancement  of  the  growth  of  many  ex- 
cellent Plants  and  Flowers,  as  I  have  bten  credibly 
informed  hath  been  fecrctly  praftifed  to  that  parpofe. 
Th^  laft  and  none  of  the  lea  ft  confiierable  means 
for  the  reviving  and  in^proving  the  SubjeR^  is  not 
only  the  planting,  fov^ipg,  and  propagating  of  re^e^ 
tables  in  every  place,  but  to  plant,  fow,  or  propa- 
gate fuch  as  delight  in  the  Soil  or  Place  under  your 
improvement :  Be  the  nature  of  the  Soil  or  E^$rth 
what  it  will,  there  is  fome  Plant  or  other  delights  in 
it:  From  the  higheft,  cold,  hot,  dry,  or  barren  hfilL 
tptheloweft  Vajley,  although  in  the  Water  it  (elf, 
you  will  find  either  Trees,  Pulfes,  Gralfes,  Graios, 
or  fome  other  f^cget^le  may  be  found  that  willthriye 
in  it* 

What  every  Soil  rpilt  hear^  and  what  refufe^ 
This  Corn  J  that  ^Ines^  more  kindly  doth  produce'^ 
Toung  Trees  thrive  heft  here  there^Grafs  freely  grows  \ 
And  od'roHs  Saffron  Tinolus  heftows.       Virgil, 

The  want  of  the  right  underftanding  hereof  hath 
been  one  of  the  greateft  checks  to  our  fingliih  Im- 
provements^ there  being  fo  great  variety  of  Land  in 
this  Kingdom-,  nay,  almoft  in  every  Pariih  doth  the 
Land  vary,  that  wnen  we  have  had  any  new  way  or 
method  of  Improvement  urged,  by  fowing  or  propa* 
gating  any  new  fort  of  Grain,  Pnlfe,  or  Hay,  or  other- 
wife,  feveral  haye  attempted  it,  few  only  perhaps 
have  hit  the  MarH,  or  applied  it  to  the  right  Soil  •, 
the  reft  having  loft  their,  labour  and  coft,  meerly 
through  their  own  ignorance  of  the  true  nature  and 
way  of  ordering  of  what  they  undertake,  have  caft  a 
fcandal  on  the  thing  it  ftlf,  to  the  great  Di  (courage- 
ment  of  others,  who  otherwi^  might  have  reaped 
great  advantage  by  it. 

Having  thus  given  you  a  (hprt*  Defcription  of  th^ 
Growth  of  regetahlesy  and  of  that  Vniverfal  SubycSi'^ 
or  Spiritm  mundi^  pup  oj*  which  they  ar^  fanned. 

an^ 
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jLod  of  the  general  Caufes  oi  Improvements^  I  will  now 
defend  to  the  more  particular  and  prafticable  Appli- 
atJi)a  thereof  2  And  firft. 


CHAR    IL 

Of  the  great  benefits  and  Advantages  of  In^ 
ciofing  Lands. 

INdofins  of  Lands,  and  dividing  the  (ame  into 
feverAl  Fields,  Paftures,  &c.  is,  and  hath  ever' 
been  efteemed  a  nioft  principal  way  of  Ini- 
proTement,  it  afcertajneth  every  man  his  Jaft  and  due 
Propriety  and  Intereft,  and  preventeth  iuch  infinity 
of  Trefpafles  and  Injuries,  that  Lands  in  common 
are  fub)eA  unto  ^  occasioning  ib  much  of  Law,  Strife, 
and  G>ntention :  It  capacitates  all  forts  of  Land  what- 
(bever  for  fome  of  the  Improvements  mentioned  in 
the  fabfeqaent  Difcourfe,  fo  that  a  good  husband  may 
plant  Timber^  Fruity  or  other  Trees  in  his  Hedge- 
rows, ot  any  other  part  of  his  Lands,  or  may  con- 
tert  the  lime  to  Meadows^  PiiftureSy  Arable^  or  Gar^ 
iens^  Sec.  and  fow  or  plant  the  lame  with  any  forts 
of  fpecieS|  of  Grain,  Pulfe,  or  other  Tillage  w^hat- 
ibever.  Without  the  check  or  controul  of  his  unthrif- 
ty or  envious  Neighbours. 

It  is  alfo  of  its  felf  a  very  confiderable  Improve- 
ment: And  take  It,  as  it  is  the  moft  general,  io  it  is 
one  of  the  higheft  Improvements  in  Englandy^  and  it 
feems  to  have  Dorn  an  equal  honour  and  preheminencc* 
above  Lands  in  Common  in  other  Countries  \  and* 
to  contend  for  its  Antiquity  with  the  Plough  it  fclf  j 
elfe  why  fhould  rirgil  fay  ? 

Ante  Javem  nulli  fubigebant  arva  Colon! j 

Nee  fignare  quidem^  aut  partire  limit e  Campum^ 

Fas  traty 

C  I^Beforf 
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"  Before  J  overtime  no  PIownnn.torctheGronnds^ 
^  Inclos'd  his  own,  nor  limitted  others  bounds  ^ 
*'  All  Common  was,  and  of  her  own  accord, 
^  The  Earth,  fuU  Plenty,  freely  did  afford. 

For  when  this  and  other  Countries  were  inhabited 
by  its  firft  Proprietors,  they  generally  lived  and  prc- 
ferved  themfelves  by  the  natural  Produftions  of  the. 
Earth,  and  by  Hunting,  but  as  they  multiplied  md 
grew  ambitious,  fo^they  contended  one  party  with 
the  other,  and  divided  the  Country  into  Colonies, 
]^ots,  or  Cantons.  And  as  the  Pofleffors  of  each  Lot 
or  Canton  increafed  in  Number,  Wealth,  or  Policy, 
fo  they  fubdivided  their  part  into  feveral  other  PftOf 
tots  or  Cantons,  according  to  their  Families.  Thus 
by  degrees  hath  the  whole  World  almoft  been  divi- 
ciedanJ  fubdivided^  and  (bmetimes again  laid  open 
to  feveral  Owners.  But  thefe  parts  in  general  have  a 
long  tiin;^  h<;en  fettled  and  afcertiincd  amongft  its  Pro- 
prietors. Yet  in  particular  there  are  (everal  large  Fo- 
refts,Chaces,Heatlis,  Downs,  Moors,  Commons,  and  o- 
ther  waft  Lands,  that  are  not  foafcertained  as  that  each 
Proprietor  hath  his  juft  and  equal  intereft  therein, and 
if  he  had,  yet  can  he  not  improve  the  fame  to  his  bed 
advantage :  So  that  now  in  this  latter  and  more  perfeft 
Ags,  that  Men  pretend  to  moftofcertainty  and  equa- 
lity in  that  precious  Jewel  of  Property,  the  greateft 
jencoiirasement  to  Ingenuity,any  one  would  think  that 
Aq  much  excellcntJLand  as  is  in  this  Kingdom  uninclo^ 
fwJjopen  and  waft,  Ihould  not  liefo,  but thofe perfons 
concerned  in  them,  ftiould  agree  unanimoufly  toappro- 

Eriate  or  inclofe  ih^  fame,  wher?  the  Proprietors  are 
y  Law  capable :  And  where  they  are  not,  to  implore 
tne  aftlftance  of  the  Legiflative  Power,  to  capacitata 
t'hlMii  to  efTeft  fo  great  and  profitable  a  Work. 

That  our  great  Downs,  Commons,  Heaths,  and 
Waftes,  now  the  Badges  ot  Poverty  and  Idlene(s,  may 
he  converted  into  Corn  and  Pafture  Fields,  Meadows, 
G.irJens,  Orchards,  and  pleafant  Groves,  the  Marks 
of  Ingenuity  and  Good  Husbandry.  And  that  the 
5Akcd  pirts  gf  the  Counji«s  of  IVilts^  Cloucefier^ 
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HMip/hire^  Snrry^  &c.  may  feem  like  the  deligl^tful 
parts  of  IC€?jtj  Hercfordjhircj  &c. 

Inclofure  with  a  good  tall  Hedge-row,  prefer^-es 
the  land  warm,  and  defends  and  fheltcrs  it  from  the 
Tipleot  and  nipping  Winds,,  that  generally  nip  and 
deftroy  much  of.  the  Corn,  Pulfe,  or  whntfoever. 
grows  on  the  open  t'ield  or  Champian  Grounds,  and 
prcftrves  it  alfo  from  thofe' drying  and  fcorchini^ 
Winds  more  frequent  in  hot  and  dry  Springs,  much 
damaging'  the  Champian  Lands:  It  much  preferves 
that  fertility  and  richnefs  the  Land  is  either  naturally 
Subje^  onto,  or  that  is  by  the  diligent  care  Jind  colt 
of  the  Husbandman  ^dAcA.  It  furnirtieth  theOwnei^ 
tkcrcof  with  a  greater  burthen  of  Corn,  Pnlfe,  or 
whatever  is  fown  thereon  :  Alfo  where  it  is  laid  down 
for  Meadow  or  Failure,  it  yields  much  more  of  Gra/<| 
than  the  open  Field-Land  1  and  the  Hedges  being  well 

Planted  with  Trees,  afford  ftieker  and  ifhadow  for  the 
attic  both  in  Summer  and  Winter,  which  elfe  would 
deftroy  more  with  their  Feet,  than  they  would  eat 
with  their  Mouths,  and  might  loofe  more  of  their 
fat  or  flefh  in  one  hot  day,  then  they  gain  in  three 
cool  days  ^  and  affords  the  induftrious  Husbandman, 
plenty  of  Provifion  for  the  maintenance  of  Fire-boot/ 
Plough-boot,  Cart-boot  •,  and  (if  carefully  planted  and 
preferved)  furniihes  him  with  Timber,  Mart  for  his 
Swine,  and  Fruits  for  Cyder,  as  we  have  in  feveral  o- 
ther  parts  of  thisTreatife  calually  hinted. 

It  is  one  of  the  greateft  Encouragements  to  good 
Husbandry,  and  a  good  Remedy  againft  Beggery  *,  for 
it  brings  Employment  to  the  poor,  by  the  continual 
labour  that  is  beftowed  thereon,  vvnjch  is  doubly  re- 
paid by  the  fruitful  crop  it  annually  yicldeth,  and 
generally  maintains  treble  the  number  of  Inhabitants 
or  more  than  the  Champian,  as  yon  may  cafily  pjr- 
Ccive,  if  you  compare  fueh  Couati^^s  and  Flaceii  ia 
Englandy  that  are  (or  the  moft  part  upon  Inclo-ure, 
with  the  Chanipian  or  Chiltern  Counties  or  PLct:i : 
And  compare  al(o  the  Difference  of  their  manntr  and 
condition  of  Living,  and  their  Food  and  Apparel,  &c. 
it  muft  needs  convince  you  that  Inclofure  is  much 
Qz  to 
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to  be  preferred  above  the  Chamoian,  as  well  for  the 
poblick  as  private  advantage.  Our  Predeceflbrs  were 
very  fenfible  of  the  difference,  as  aojpears  by  what 
ingenioos  old  Tujfer  T  who  took  upon  mm  Husbandry 
in  Edward  the  Sixth  s  days )  faith  in  his  Rhymes  in 
his  G)mparifon  between  Champion  Country^  and  Sc-^ 
veral. 

2  5«  C'one  barefoot  attlicag0elilKitdffQ9 

9m  teaDp  m  COfnter  to  fiztMz  > 
SBben  t'other  pou  fte  Do  not  Ok 

"But  6at6  t^t  f0  neeOfUI  to  (ectie^ 
Cone  pafn  fn  a  Cottage  Dotb  taite^ 

mWi  t'otdec  tctm  l3otDet;0  tio  make 
a<$.  Conelapetf)  fo^CtttfattD  fo{  deoge^ 

lanD  dat6  tt  mVi  toonDerftil  MU 
WSX^tn  t'otiier  (n  eiietp  Ipeoge 

Ipatb  plentp  of  jpuel  ann  f ruft; 
€&il0  tttientp  timed  fooifer  t(wn  t^eft^ 

Cnclofure  qute&^p  mould  eafe. 
27.  3n  OLloou^Lanii  tbe  pooj  men  tftat  tiatie 

Scarce  fuUp  tioo  acre0  of  lanD> 
^m  mercHp  Ulie,  ano  do  faiie» 

€dan  rottiec  tottt)  ttoentp  fn  banD^ 
l^zt  pap  tbep  a0  mucb  fo2  tiie  mo^ 

90  t'otDec  foi  ttDentp  mutt  Da 

There  are  fcveral  grand  inconveniencies  that  at- 
teiid  the  common  Field,  and  open  Land^  that  Inclo* 
lb  res  are  not  fubjeft  unto.  As  that  fuch  Fields  that 
are  fown  with  Corn,  are  fubjeft  to  be  fpoiled  by  Cat- 
tle that  ftray  out  of  the  Commons  and  Highways  that 
tre  contiguous  to  fuch  Lands. 

And  that  the  Owners  or  Tenants  of  feveral  parts 
or  portions  therein,  are  bound  to  keep  time  as  well 
in  Sowing  as  Reaping,  or  to  let  his  part  lie  wafty 
left  his  Corn  be  fpoiled. 

The  Differences  alfo,  and  the  ProSts  thereof,  are 
plainly  to  be  difcerned  and  proved  by  the  Severals,  or 

inclofed 
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Imlofed  Parcels  of  Land  that  have  been  formerly  ta- 
kes oat  of  the  Field- Lsnd  or  Commons,  and  how 
jBuch  they  excel  the  other  in  every  refpeft,  though 
of  tlue  (ame  Soil,  and^only  a  Hedge  between,  and 
what  a  yearly  value  they  bear  above  the  other. 

And  alfo  fy  the  great  quantities  of  Land  that  have 
within  cor  memories  laid  open,  and  in  common,  and 
of  little  valtie,  yet  when  indofed,  tilled,  and  well 
ordered,  have  proved  excellent  good  Land,  and  fud- 
denly  repayed  the  prefent  and  greateft  expence  inci- 
dent to  indofiire.. 

Of  aO  which,  and  many  other  infinite  Pleafures, 
Contentments,  and  Advantage^  that  Inclofure  yields, 
above  the  Champian  and  Fjejid- jLand,  were  they  but 
fenfible,  who  foil) uchaffe£l  and  contend  for  the  Cham- 
pian, &c.  they  could  never  be  fo  brutifli  to  perfiil 
m  fo  iniurioos  and  unthrifty  a  method  of  Husbandry, 
both  to  themfelves,  to  their  Neighbours,  to  the  Poor, 
and  to  the  Common- wealth  in  general. 

Yet  here  we  meet  with  a  very  grand  Objeftioni 
againft  Inclofure.  That  the  Poor  are  likely  to  b^ 
very  great  fufferers,  who  now  can  keep  2  or  3  fmaU 
Beafls,  and  have  liberty  to  make  as  much  pfe  of  thefe 
waft  Lands,  as  others,  that  probably  may  have  five 
times  the  Intereft  that  fqch  Poor  have  in  thefe  Lands, 
To  which  may  be  anfwered.  That  there  is  neither 
Law  nor  Reafon  for  the  continuation  of  an  evil  cu- 
ftom,  to  the  hindrance  6f  a  good  one.  And  if  fuch 
Objeftors  would  but  rightly  examine,  and  confider, 
they  would  foon  find,  that  fuch  Priviledges  of  the 
Poor  do  very  much  injure  them,  and  the  Common- 
weal in  general.  For  here,  by  reafon,  and  under  co- 
lour of  a  fmall  advantage  on  a  Common,  and  by 
fpending  a  great  part  of  their  time  in  fceking  and  at- 
tendance after  their  Cattel  •,  They  negleft  thofe  parts 
of  Husbandry  and  Labour,  that  otherwife  would 
maintain  them  well,  and  educate  their  Children  in 
thefe  poor  Cottases,  asattenders  on  their  fmall  Stocks, 
and  their  Neighbours  greater,  for  a  fmali  allowance  \ 
which  is  the  occafion  that  fo  many  poor  Cottagers 
arc  near  fo  great  Wafts  and  Commons^  ,   ^ 
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There  open  and  Champian  Counties,  by  rea(bn  o£ 
th "  niultituJe  of  thefe  Cottagers,  are  the  Proddcersj^ 
Sh.lterers,  and  Maintainers of  the  vaft  Numbers  of 
Vagrants,  and  Idle  Perfons,  that  are  fpread  through^ 
out  the  greateft  part  of  England'^  and  are  encourage- 
ments to  Theft,  Pilfering,  Lechery,  Idleneft^  and 
inxwy  "other  Lewd  Aftions,  not  fo  ufual  in  places 
where  every  man  hath  his  proper  Lands  Inclofed^ 
where  every  Tenant  knows  where  to  find  his  Cattel, 
and  every  Labourer  knows  where  to  hive  his  days 
Work. 

Befides,  this  great  Improvement  meeteth  with  the 
greatefl:  difficulties  and  impediments  ^  amongft  which 
are  the  feveral  Interefts,  and  diverfity  of  Titles  and 
Claims^  to  almoft  every  Common  Field  or  waft 
Land  in  England.  And  although  (by  many)  the 
greater  part  of  the  Interefted  Perfons  arc  willing  to 
divide  and  inclofe  it,  yet  if  but  one  or  more  envious 
t)r  ignorant  Perfon  concerned  oppofc  the  Defign,  or 
that  fome  or  other  of  them  be  not  by  Law  under  a 
capacity  of  afluring  his  Intereft  to  his  Neighbour, 
the  whole  muft  unavoidably  ceafe^  which  hath  proved 
a  general  Obftruftion,  and  hath  been  frequently  com- 
plained oft  For  the  remedy  whereof,  a  Statute  to 
iLOuipd  the  Minor  party  to  fubmit  to  the  Judgment 
and  Vote  of  the  Major,  and  equally  to  capacitate  all 
perfons  concerned  for  fuch  an  £nterprUe^  would  i>e 
V/ery  welcome  to  the  Countrv-rtun,  wherein  all  par- 
ticular Interefts  might  be  fufficiently  provided  for^  as 
\vcll  ilie  Lord  of  the  Soil,  as  the  Tenant,  and  the  Poor. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  have  very  many  grcatanl 
]\rr^^K:  m^h-wjys  over  moft  of  the  Corfimcn  Fields  and 
IVj;}  Grounds  in  Kv.gland^  which  prove  a  verv  great 
i-'.Hch  to  the  defign  of  Inclofuriy  and  may  m'^ft  ealily 
he  r^^  iuced,  if  a  Statute  may  be  obtained  for  that 
paipofc,  which  was  not  longfince  in  agitation,  tho* 
^.v't  coQiplvMtv'd  ;  than  which,  as  was  for  the  Con> 
^VuH'ioa  aa  1  Enabling  of  oppofite  and  nrtcapifitatjd 
li..rr*'i>,  and  providing  for  feveral  Interelts,  as  tor 
t!'e  IleOvU'  .ling  and  right  Difpofition  of  common  an  i 
UcccJliry  Ways,  no  ^A  qt  ^tatktt  can  be  of  i;r;^  t.^r 
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or  more  publick  Advantage  to  the  Kingdom,  in  the 
more  vulgar  way  or  method  of  Husbandry. 

There  arc  feveral  Comm6n-fields,  Downs,  Heaths, 
and  Waft  Lands,  that  (hould  they  be  enclofed,  it 
woald  be  very  diQicuIt,  and  in  fome  pUces  feem  im- 
podible  to  advance  or  propagate  anv  Quick-Fences^ 
orconfiderabie  quantity  of  Trees,  as  before  hinted  at, 
by  realbn  of  the  great  drought  ftich  Land  is  fubjeft 
oBto  in  the  Sammer,  and  deftruflive  cold  Winds  in 
die  Winter  and  Spring.  To  which  we  reply,  that 
after,  or  according  to  theufual  manner  of  Planting, 
fich  Trees  or  Hedge-rows  come  to  little  •,  becaufe  the 
young  Cyons  they  remove,  are  commonly  brought 
ftom  a  fertile,  warm,  or  moift  Soil,  into  a  cold, 
barren,  or  dry  j  which  muft  needs  produce  fuch  an 
inconvenience. 

AUb  they  oftentimes  plant  Trees  not  naturally  agree- 
ing with*  the  Soil  thev  remove  them  into,  or  elfe  plant 
them  deep  into  the  barreneft  ot  the  Earth,  or  at  leaft 
take  little  or  no  care  to  defend  them  (when  planted  ) 
from  the  external.  Iniuries  of  Drought,  Cold,  &c. 

Bat  if  any  are  willing,  or  intend  to  raife  a  Quick- 
fence,  or  propagate  Trees  on  fiich  open  Land  fub jeft 
to  fuch  Inconveniences,  the  only  way  is  to  raife  a 
fafficient  quantity  before  hand  in  a  Kurfery  for  that 
parpofe,  x)f  fuch  Trees  or  Plants  that  naturally  de- 
light in  that  Land  where  yon  intend  to  plant  them, 
and  then  to  place  them  in  fuch  order  (^as  vou  will 
find  hereafter  defcribed  in  the  Chapter  ot  M^oods^ 
that  the  Roots  be  not  below  the  beft  Soil-,  and  that 
they  have  a  fafficient  Bank  to  fhelter  them  on  the  one 
fide,  and  an  artificial  drv  Hedge  on  the  other,  which 
may  be  continued  till  the  qaick  Plants  are  advanced 
above  common  Injuries :  Or  you  may  fow  the  Seeds 
of  foch  Trees  you  intend  to  propagate  in  Ftirrows 
made  and  filled  with  a  good  Earth,  and  fecured  from 
CattlCy  either  by  a  double  Hedge,  or  by  Ploughing  the 
Land  for  feveral  Years*,  and  not  feeding  the  fame  with 
Cattle,  tiUfuch  time  as  the  Trees  are  grown  up,  which 
will  foon  repay  the  imaginary  lofs  of  the  Herbage, 
^rGrafing,  efpccially  if  the  young  Cyons  be  (the 
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firft  and  fecond  vears  of  their  growth  )  a  little  flicK 
ter'd  from  the  ftiarp  Wiads.  by  ftattering  a  little 
Straw,  Brake,  or  Hawm  lightly  over  them,  which 
alfo  rot,  and  prove  a  good  Manure,  and  qoalify  the 
heat  and  drought  of  the  Summer. 

And  when  once  you  have  advanced  an  indifferent 
Bink,  Hedge,  &c.  about  your  new  Indofures,  you 
may  much  more  eafily  (jlant  and  multiply  Rows  and 
Walks  of  Timber,  Fruit,  and  other  neceflary  Trees* 
the  deftruftive  edge  of  the  cold  Winds  being  abated 
by  the  Hedges,  &c.  We  frequently  have  obferved  on 
feveral  high  and  fuppofed  barren  Hills  and  Plains, 
Woods  and  Trees  flourifhing  ^  and  in  open  Fields  or 
Qardens  within  the  flielterof  thofe  Woods,  Trees 
and  other  Plants  prove  as  well  as  in  .the  lower  Vallies  \ 
that  it  is  enough  to  convince  any  rational  Perfon, 
that  by  Inclofure  only,  may  moft,  if  not  all  the 
Open,  Champian,  Plain,  Waft,  and  fuppoied  bar- 
ren Lands  in  England^  be  hi|hly  improved  and  ad- 
vanced to  an  ^qual  decree  of  Fertility  to  the  Indo- 
fures neift  adjacent,  ufing  the  fame  good  Husbandry 
to  the  one  as  to  the  other  \  which  can  never  be  whilft 
\t  is  in  Common, 

It  is  obferved  that  of  moft  forts  of  Land,  by  how 
much  the  fmaller  the  Inclofure  or  Crofts  arc,  the 
greater  yearly  value  they  bear,  and  the  better  bur- 
then of  Corn  or  Grafs,  and  more  flourifhing  Trees 
they  yield  \  and  the  larger  the  Fields  or  enclofurcs 
are,  the  more  they  refemble  the  Common  Fields  of 
Plains,  and  are  moft  fubjeft  to  the  like  inconvenien- 
cics.  We  generally  find  that  a  Farm  divided  into 
iiiany  Scverals,  or  Indofures,  yields  a  greater  Rent, 
tJjan  if  the  fao^e  were  in  but  few, 
_  Too  many  Hedges  and  Banks  in  rich  or  watered 
NJeadows  waft  much  Land,  and  injure  the  Grafs  by 
Their  ftiadow,  and  by  dripping,  for  that  needs  no 
fheltcr:  Grafs  abides  any  weather-,  and  in  c.ifethe 
rold  Spring  keeps  it  back,  it  fe.irs  not  drou^hr^  but 
hath  water  and  heat  fnfficicnf  to  brjng  it  forwards, 
linlcfs  you  plant  fuch  proving  ^quatak  Trees  whofc 
jpiroyds  Oiall  exceed  m  \^lut  the  Gnifs  they  iniure; 

'  '  .>ViMCl( 
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wMcknuy  weU  be  done  in  Rows,  and  on  the  edges 
of  tteBaois,  &p,  and  will  amount  unto  a  confide- 
late  Improvement,  if  yoa  feleft  the  right  Jciads, 

That  Wheat  fown  in  Inclofures,  or  any  Land 
under  the  Winds,  is  fubjeft  to  MiUen^  is  a  general 
opinion  amoog  Husbandmen  •,  and  the  only  great  In- 
c<menience  IncloOire  is  fiibjeft  unto,  Mr.  Hartliy 
&Jth,  niMUdtro.    But  this  only  is  an  injury  to  on« 

ft~*'Vk^"*V  °"^^*'\»  »]  yet  certain  that  Indo- 
inrc  IS  the  caafe,  we  find  and  obferve  that  Wheat  in 
tie  Fielden  Country  is  fubjeft  to  MUdtws  ;  thoueh 
not  fo  frequent  as  in  the  Indofure,  by  relfon  ffit 
tlie  Land  is  not  fo  rich  generally,  nor  fo  moift  as 
Inclofures  are.  which  in  Summer  time  emit  a  greater 
quantity  of  that  Moift  Spirit  or  Vmverfal  Matter  at 
rtgtt<Mt$  (whereof  we  difcourfed  before)  than  the 
diy,  hungry,  open  Field-Land  dothi  which  beinc 
coagulated  in  the  Air,  falls  in  form  of  a  Dew,  fome* 
times  oa  the  Oak,  and  is  then  Food  for  Bees;  fome- 
timcs  on  Hops  and  on  Wheat,  whether  high  or  low 
inclofed  or  open:  Nay,  fometimes  on  the  one  halJ 
of^aHop-garden,  or  a  Wheat-field,  and  not  on  the 

«/?^'i?.***t  commonly  been  miftaken  for  Milden' 
Wheat  being  fubjeft  alfo  t»  it  in  the  beft  and  richeff 
Unds  iQ  moift  years  (  whereof  more  in  another 
place)  ft)  that  we  cannot  find  Inclofures  to  be  tht 
canfe  of  either  Bltmng  or  Mildew,  other  than  that 
it  1$  the  richeft  and  beft  Land.   Alfo  we  may  obferve 
that  in  the  Wood-lands,  or  Countries  where  moff 
Indofure  js,  there  the  Land  yields  the  greateft  bur- 
then of  Wheat,  as  well  as  other  Grain,  and  more 
mdy  fails  than  m  the  Champian  Country  i   wet 
Summers  being  not  fo  frequent  as  dry  i   the  Tales 
and  Inclofures  alfo  being  by  far  the  greater  fupport 
of  our  £»i;//>»  Granary,  than  the  Open,  Chamoian 
and  jh^  Hills  i  which  yields  ps,  'tis  true',  thcgSr' 
part  of  our  Drink  Corn,  delighting  in  the  more 
hnngry  Soil,  and  proves  a  good  Sqppjy  in  a  wet  Sumr 
pier  for  ph?  Qiljer. 
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But  the  greateft  impediinent  to  this  Improvement 
of  Irjclofurc^  is  the  want  of  People,  not  only  to  Till 
and  Manure  the  Land,  but  to  expend  the  Produft  of 
it.  Althoug'i  that  the  Mechanick  Trades  of  En- 
gland do  more  need  or  require  People  than  Husband- 
ry doth;,  yet  if  the  Nation  were  more  Populous, 
and  Trade  more  flourifhing,  Agriculture  would  be 
much  more  in  efteem  :  For  then  would  its  increafe 
in  every  refpect  find  a  quicker  Market,  every  Ville 
better  ftored  with  Inhabitants,  as  well  for  Husband- 
ry as  Xr^'^^^- 

Then  would  the  Landlord  have  encouragement  to 
build  Houfes,  and  divide  his  large  Farms,  when  he 
is  fure  of  Tenants,  and  can  improve  the  fame  by  in- 
creafe of  his  Rents,  and  the  Tenants  would  alfo  be- 
ftow  their  labour  and  skill  in  Tilling  their  little 
Farms,  and  propagating  and  increafing  the  moft  ne- 
ceflary  Commodities,  as  well  for  our  prefent  main- 
tenance, as  for  the  ufe  of  Tradefmen. 

For  it  is  moft  certain,  that  a  thoufand  Acres  of 
Land  divided  with  good  Qiiick-fences  into  i,  2,  or 
3C0  Parcels  or  Inclofures,  is  far  more  profitable  to 
the  Husbandman,  than  if  it  were  open  or  in  4  or  5 
Parcel?,  except  Meadow  only. 

And  it  is  certain,  that  if  a  Farm  of  loco  Acres  be 
divided  into  20  part^,  and  an  Houfe  on  e:^ch  part, 
that  it  would  yield  much  more  Rent  than  in  cafe  it 
were  entire,  and  it  would  very  well  maintain  20  Fa- 
miH^^s,  and  each  F.\mily  might  find  employment  in 
Tiiiii.';:ini  Improving  the  fame,  were  there  a  Mar- 
ket to  c.ikc  off  the  ProJa-.^  thereof. 

And  there  would  be  a  Marker  to  take  la^  fime  off, 
w^erc  the  Trading  People  multiplied  in  the  like  pro- 
portion:;, for  the  more  Taylors,  Shoemakers,  Car- 
penters, Mafons,  G^r.  there  are,  the  more  Husband- 
men would  there  be  ^  for  Tradefmen  muft  be  fed,  as 
well  as  the  other  cloathe  J. 

Alfo  if  Foreign- Trade,  or  our  export.ible  Manu- 
faftnrcs  be  encouraged  or  advanced  (which  cannot 
well  he  without  an  increafe  of  People)  then  the 
Hi^^bandnian  need  not  doubt  of  a  Market  wherein  to 
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tend  as  well  thofc  Produftions  that  are  neceflary  for 
Trade,  as  for  the  Belly.  For  where  moli  Trade  is, 
there  are  moft  People  •,  and  where  molt  People  are 
tfec  Hosbandman  finds  the  beft  Market. 

But  how  to  employ  thefe  People  we  have  already, 
to  keep  them'  from  being  fo  great  a  Charge  to  the 
Piriflies  where  they  live,  and  to  make  them  ufeful 
Inftraments  in  Trade,  and  how  to  multiply  People, 
and  increafe  the  Trade  of  this  Kingdom  to  the  great 
advantage  of  every  part  thereof,  requires  a  particu- 
lar Treatife  on  that  Subjeft,  this  being  only  to  in* 
ftruft  the  Husbandman  how  he  may  provide  Mate- 
rials for  fuch  a  Trading  People,  that  they  may  not 
nuke  this  excufe.  That  they  have  not  Materials  to 
work  on,  Btato  the  Sluggard  a  Lyon  is  always  in  th$ 

Tpay, 


CHAP.    III. 

Of  Meadow  and  Tafture  Lands ^  and  the 
feveral  ways  of  their  ImfrovementSj  either 
ly  watering  or  drowning  \  or  by  /owing 
or  frofagating  feveral  forts  of  Grajfes 
or  Hays. 

MEadow  or  Pafture  Lands  are  of  fo  confidcrable 
ufe  and  advantage  to  the  Husbandman,  that 
they  are  by  fome  preferred  above  Araole,  in 
refpeft  of  the  Advantage  they  bring  annually  into 
his  Coffers,  with  fo  little  Toil,  Expence  and  Hazard, 
fir  exceeding  in  value  the  G)rn  Lands*,  and  of  prin- 
cipal ufe  for  the  Increafe  and  Maintenance  of  his 
Cdtrie,  his  better  Food,  and  the  chiefeft  ftrength  he 
huh  for  the  Tilling  and  Improving  his  other  llatlds : 
Meadow  and  Pafiure  Lands  are  generally  of  tWo  forts 
Wet  or  Dry  ',  the  Wet  Meadows  are  fuch,  that  the 
Wfiter  overflows  or  drowns  at  fome  times  of  the 
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J'ctx%  under  which  term  we  ihall  comprehend  aJt 
bch  Meadows,  or  other  Lands  that  are  artificfStijr 
watered  or  over- flown,  or  that  are  under  that  capaci- 
ty of  Improvement.    The  Dry  Meadows  or  Pafiurcs 
are  (bch,  that  are  not  over-flown  or  watered  by  anjr 
River  or  Stream,  onder  which  we  flull  comprehend 
all  foch  Inclofures  or  Scverals  that  lie  warm  and  in  a 
fertile  Soil*  yielding  an  annual  burthen  of  Hay  or 
Grafi,  or  that  are  capable  of  Improvement,  by  (bw- 
in^  or  propajpting  of  new  Grafles,  Hays,  e^f.  or 
other  ways  of  Improvement. 

SECT.    I. 

Of  the  Watering  of  Meadows. 

Of  Wet  Meadows  or  Land  under  that  capacity  of 
being  over-flown  or  watered,  there  are  two  forts. 

Ftrjt^  Such  Meadows  that  lie  generally  flat  on  the 
Banks  of  ^reat  Rivers,  and  are  fubjeft  to  the  over« 
flowing  of  fuch  Rivers  in  times  of  Land  floods  only* 

Secondly  J  Such  Meadows  that  lie  near  to  leflerRi* 
vers  or  breams,  and  are  capable  of  being  drowned 
or  watered  bv  diverting  fuch  River,  or  fome  part 
thereof  out  or  its  natural  Current  over  the  fame. 

Thirdly^  Such  Meadows  or  Lands  that  lie  above  the 
Jcvcl  of  the  Water,  and  yet  are  capable  of  Improve- 
ment by  raifing  tne  Water  by  fome  artificial  ways 
or  means  over  them. 

All  which  fort  of  Meadows  or  Lands,  under  thofe 
capacities  are  very  much  improved  by  the  Water 
over  flowing  them,  as  every  Country  and  place  can 
fufficiently  evidence  and  teftify. 
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Neither  is  there  (carcely  any  Kingdom  or  Q)an- 
try  in  the  World,  where  this  is  not  efteemed  an 
excellent  Improvement.  How  could  Egypt  fubfift^ 
lialvli  AWc  did  annually  Fertilize  its  Banks  by  its 
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Inwtfation  ?  Several  other  potent  and  wealthy 
CoflBtries  there  are  in  thofc  African  and  jifian  Ter- 
fitaries,  by  the  Sediment  of  the  over-flowing  Wa- 
ias. 

The  Gime  was  obfervcd  by  VirgU  ia  Italy  as  m  his 
Ccmrgicksm 

Jn  a  rich  Grovnd  mtbpleafant  moifiure  fedj 
Where  fi  ore  ef  Grafs^  and  verdant  Champians  be^ 
Such  as  in  wanton  f^ales  we  ufe  to  fee,  . 
Where  Rivers  from  the  lofty  Rocks  defcend 
With  fi^iitful  Mud 

The  iamc  may  be  laid  of  many  places  in  England^ 
batthefe  are  natural-,  yet  are  not  fi>me  Countries 
without  their  Artificial  ways  of  advancing  this  pon- 
derous Element  to  a  very  confiderable  Iniprovementi 
as  Perfia,  Italy,  &c.  abound  with  moft  ingenious 
ways  for  the  raifing  of  the  Water,  as  well  for  their 
Meadows,  as  other  neceflary  ufes. 

On  ih&  Bank  and  Borders  of  our  great  Rivers  and 
Currents,  are  the  moft  and  richeft  Meadows,  con- 
fifting  generally  of  a  very  good  fat  Soil,  as  it  were 
compofed  of  the  very  Sediment  of  the  Water  over- 
flowing the  (ame,  after  great  and  hafty  Rains :  Such 
Meadows  are  capable  of  very  little  Improvement, 
efpedalfy  thofc  that  border  on  the  greater  Rivers, 
as  Thames,  Severn,  Trent,  Oufe,  &c.  nncapable  of 
ohftmAions  at  the  pleafure  of  tne  Husbandman. 

Yet  where  (uch  Meadows  Iving  on  the  borders  of 
great  Rivers,  are  of  a  dry  and  hungry  Soil,  and  nor 
frequently  over-flowed  by  Land-floods,  may  Artifi- 
cial Works  be  made  ufe  of  for  the  raifing  the  Water 
over  the  fame,  to  a  very  confiderable  advantage  j 
whereof  more  hereafter  in  this  Chapter. 

Other  Meadows  there  are,  and  thofe  the  moft  ge- 
neral in  England,  that  border  on  the  lefler  Rivers^ 
Streams,  &c.  and  in  many  places  are  over-  flown  or 
drowned,  by  diverting  the  Water  out  of  its  natural 
^d  nfual  Current  over  them :  This  Art  of  diverting 
Bjixcrs  and  Streams  over  dry  Lands,  is  much  ufed 
■'■-"'  through 
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diroosh  die  Worlds  Rke^  a  more  uaivcrLl  Grair^ 
thin  Wbeit,  being  propagated  for  the  mod  part  im^ 
irrigited  Lands.    And  fo  long  Qnce  as  f^trgU  Wroc<^ 
ofHosbandrf  was  this  in  nfe,  as  well  for  Com  Lix 
thole  hotter  parts,  as  here  for  Grais,  as  he  fings. 

When  his  fanrcVd  Fields  with  dying  Herbage  bums^ 
Then  may  he  Conduit  from  fome  rifing  Ground 
"^Water^  whofe  Current  makes  a  murrdring  found 
*Mortgfi  poliflfd  Pebles^  and  refrejbment  yields 
FrombublingSivulets^  ta ibirfiy  Fields. 

The    (ame  Hoshandry    is  advifed  by  Rapin  the 
)^ench  Poet  to  his  Countrymen. 


'Let  the  Meads  bedrovm*d^ 


Let  /limy  Mudinrkh  the  Barren  Gronndy 
As  it  runs  deepy  with  Dams  its  force  retrain  ; 

This  is  of  late  become  one  of  the  moft  nnlverCil 
and  advantageous  Improvements  in  England  within 
thefe  few  years,  and  yet  not  comparable  to  what  it 
might  be  advanced  unto,  in  cafe  thefe  feveral  Obflra- 
ftious  were  removed,  that  impede  this  moft  noble 
and  profitable  Improvement. 

Firfi^  The  feveral  Interefts  that  are  in  Lands  bor- 
dering on  Rivers,  hinder  very  much  this  Improve- 
ment, bccaufe  the  Water  cannot  be  brought  over 
feveral  quantities  of  Land  under  this  Capacity,  but 
through  the  Lands  of  ignorant  and  crofs  Neishbours, 
who  Will  not  confent  thereunto  (although  for  their 
own  advantage  alfo )  under  unreafonable  terms  \ 
and  (bme  will  not  at  all :  Others  are  not  by  the  Law 
capacitated  for  fuch  confent  (  as  we  noted  before  con- 
cerning Inclofures. ) 

Secondly^  That  great  and  pernicious  impediment 
to  this  fmprovemcnt.  Mills  {landing  on  (b  many 
fruitful  Streams,  prohibiting  the  laborious  and  In* 
genious  Husbandman  to  receive  the  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage of  fuch  Streams  and  Rivers,  carrying  in 
(h^ir  oowels  fo  much  Wealth  into  the  Ocean^  when 
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]}ie  Afiis  themfelves  yield  not  a  tenth  of  the  ^ofit 
to  ck  Owners,  that  they  hinder  to  their  Neighboars, 
aod  their  Work  may  as  well  be  performed  by  the 
Wmd  as  by  the  Water  ;  or  at  leaft,  the  Water  im* 
ftroved  to  a  better  advantage,  by  facilitating  the  Mo^ 
tk>a  of  the  MiU-^  whereol  more  hereafter  in  the 
Eleventh  Chapter. 

Thirdly^  Another  grand  Impediment  i$  the  igao^ 
fince  01  the  Countrymen^    who  in  many  places  ard 
not  capable  of  apprehending  neither  tro  Improve- 
ment, nor  the  cau(e  thereof:  Bat  becaofe  fome  cer- 
tain Neighbours  of  theirs  had  their  Land  over-flovm 
along  time,  and  wa$  little  the  better,  therefore  will 
not  they  undergo  that  charge  to  fo  little  porpofe  ; 
or  becaofe  they  are  qommo^y  poiTefi'd  with  a  foolifli 
opinicx),  that  the  Water  leaves  all  its  fatnefe  on  the 
uroond  it  flows  over,  and  therefore  virill  not  advaiH 
tage  the  next  j   which  fe  moft  untrue  •,  for  I  have 
/een  Meadows  fiicceffively  drowned  with  the  fame 
Watery   to  aloioft  an  equal  Improvement  for  many 
Miles  together.    It  is  true,  the  Water  leaves  a  great 
pjLTt  of  its  fatnefe  it  hath  walhed  from  the  HiUs  and* 
Highways^  in  the  ti^ne  of  great  Rains  -,  but  we  find 
by  daily  experience,  that  Meadows  are  fertilized  by 
overflowing,  as  well  in  frofty,  dear,  and  dry  Wea- 
Cher,  as  in  rainy,  and  that  to  a  very  coniiderable  Im^ 
provement :  And  alfo  by  the  moft  clear  and  tran(^ 
parent  Streams  are  improved  ordinary  Lands  that 
they  become  moft  fertile  Meadows.  ' 

Fourthly^  From  a  greedy  and  covetous  Principle, 
Hey  fufFer  the  Grafs  to  ftand  fo  long  on  the  watered 
Meadows^  that  it  is  much  difcoloured,  and  grown  fo 
hawmy,  and  neither  fo  toothfom  or  wholfpm,  as  thatf 
on  unwatered  Meadows  -,  which  brings  an  ill  Name 
on  the  Hay  \  which,  if  cut  in  time  would  be  much 
better,  and  in  moft  watered  Meadows^  as  good  as 
Any  other-,  and  the  After-Grafs^  either?  to  Movr 
again,  or  to  be  fed  on  the  place,  will  repay  the  for- 
mer lUppofed  Lofs. 

The  to  rmer  I^pedimenrt  may  with  muchiacility  be 
tenioved  by  a  Law,  which  would  be  of  very  gi^^^t  ad- 
*-^^  -^         r  '  .  vantage 
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vantage  to  the  Kingdom  in  general.  The  later  onl/ 
by  the  good  Examples^  and  Prefidents^  of  fiich  indu- 
ftrious  and  worthy  Perfons  that  underftand  better 
things*)  the  generality  of  the  World,  being  rather- 
induced  to  an  ingenious  and  profitable  Enterprize 
by  Example  than  by  Precept -^  although  fome  are  fo 
fordid  and  felf-willed,  that  neither  apparent  Demon- 
ftration,  nor  any  convincing  Argument  whatfoever, 
can  divert  them  from  their  Byafs  of  Ill-Husbandry  and 
Ignorance  :;  whom  we  leave. 

On  the  Borders  or  Banks  of  mod  Rivers  or  Streams^ 
He  feveral  pieces  of  Land  that  are  not  capable  of  being 
overflown  by  the  obftru(!>ion  or  diverfion  of  the  Wa- 
ter, without  a  greater  injifry  than  the  expe£led  advan- 
tage would  recompence-,whi(rhmay,notwith{tanding, 
be  improved  very  confiderably,  by  placing  of  fome 
Artificial  Engin  in  or  near  fuch  River  or  Stream,  for 
the  overflowing  thereof. 

The  nioft  confiderable  and  univerfal  is  the  Perfiar$ 
Wheel^  much  ufed  in  Perfia^  from  whence  It  hath  its 
Name,  where  they  fay  there  are  two  or  three  hundred 
in  a  River,  whereby  their  Grounds  are  improved 
extraordinarily.  This  Wheel  is  made  nriuch  after  the 
manner  of  that  of  an  Under-fhot  Milly  viz,.  With  a 
double  Ring,  into  which  are  let  t^vo  Pins,  on  which 
the  Floats  are  fafl:ened  v  thefe  Floats  are  made  hollow, 
the  half  that  is  moft  remote  from  the  Wheel,  hold- 
cth  the  Water  which  is  taken  in  at  the  open  place, 
above  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  Float  *,  and  as  the 
Wheel  goeth  round,  and  the  Float  laden  with  Wa- 
ter rifedi,  fo  the  Water  by  degrees,  tendeth  toward 
that  part  of  the  Float  that  is  next  the  Wheel,  and  as 
the  Float  fur  mounts  the  Ciftern,  or  Receiver,  the 
Water  empties  it  felf  into  it,  every  Float  fucceeding 
the  one  the  other,  emptying  it  felf  into  the  Receiver^ 
So  that  if  one  Float  contain  a  gallon  of  Water,  and 
there  be  thirty  Floats  on  the  Wheel  at  one  motion 
round,  it  delivers  thirty  Gallons  of  Water  into  the 
Ciftern^  Such  a  Wheel  will  be  about  fifteen  Foot 
Diameter,  the  Floats  at  eighteen  Inches  diftance,  and 
jfviU  deliver  the  Water  at  eleven  or  twelve  Foot  above 

the 
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'tlic  level  of  yoar  Stream,  and  will  go  four  ti^acs 
iwmd  in  one  Minute,  .and  carry  nb  about  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty  Hogfheads  of  \vater  in  an  hour, 
with  twelve  or  eigKteee  Inches  penning,  or  flopping 
of  but  an  ordinary  carrenrofWatet,  which  will  wa- 
ter very  weir  thirty  or  forty  Acres  of  Laftid;  for  if 
your  Land  be' cold  and  cUiey,  too'  ftinch  Water  doth 
It  hart,  and  if  ft  be  lightj  Warm^  or  fandy^  a  littlt 
W^ter  doth  it  much  Qood.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved, 
that  this  motion  is  confer,  and  will  laft  man^  years 
without  repair,  ft  that  it  ftand  not  ftill,  theone^fidd 
drying  and  waxinfe  lighter  than  the  other  ^  aWo  '6b- 
farve,^hat  thefliiwerit  moves,  the  better  It  delivers 
the  Water.  -  ^ 

TTic  view  of  this  Whfeel  you  have  at  theteg^nmng 
of  the  Book.  Fig.  r.  ^i^i^fignifies  the  W^rrf,  ifr 
the  Gfieni  that  deceives  the  Water,  on  x\it  Trough 
fl&nding  oft  Treffils,  that  conveys  the  Water  from  thfe 
Gftemto  the  place  you  defire,  ^  the  Hatch^  or  Ten" 
fifck  that  bays  upon  the  Water  to  a  reafonable  height, 
under,  which  the  Water  drives  the  ffljeely  eCj  6n^  of 
the  Floats  prefented  to  your  Eye  apart  from  the 
Wbeel^  f  the  open  place  that  is  to  receive  thtiVdtir^^ 
/the  open  place  out  of  which  the  Water  iffues;  fcS  the  * 
two  Pins  or  Ledges,  rivited  on  td  the  forefide  of  thfc 
float  J  and  wherewith  you  are  to  fix  the  Float  to  the* 
two  Rings  of  the  fTAVf/.  Thefe  6r  fiich  \\keWhetts 
are  qrach  ufed  in  Sbain^  Italy^  and  ift  Wance^  and  are 
efteemed  the  nioft  eafy  and  advantageoQs  way  of 
nifing  Water  in  great  qtianrity  to  any^  Altitudfe 
within  the  Diameter  of  the  Wheel,  where  there  ft 
any  current  of  Water  to  continue  its  motion  ^  which 
a  fmall  Stream  will  do,  confidernig  the  qftantity  and 
height  of  the  Water  you  intend  to  raife.  This '  wayj 
if  ingenioufly  profecuted,  would  jiroVe^  ayfcr^  confi- 
derable  Iniprovemeuti  tor  thete  is  very  mu(?h  Lani 
in  many  places  IVing  neat  to  Rivers,  that  is  of  fmaH 
worthi>  which  if  it  were  watered  by  fd  conftant  4. 
'Stream  as  this  Wheel  will  yield,  would  bear  a  good 
l)nrthen  of  Hay,  where  now  it  vvill  hardly  oeat 
Corn.  -  '« 
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How  many  Acres  of  Land  lie  on  the  declining  fides 
of  Hills  by  the  River  fides,  in  many  places  where  the 
Water  cannot  be  brought  unto  it  by  any  ordinary 
way  ?  yet  by  this  Wheel  placed  in  the  River  or  Cur^ 
rent  J  and  a  Trough  of  Boards  fet  on  TrejfUs  to  con- 
vey the  Water  from  it  to  the  next  place  of  near  aa 
equal  altitude  to  the  Ciftern,  may  th^  Lmd  be  coati- 
nually  watered  fo  far,  as  is  under  the  level  of  the 
Water. 

Alfo  there  is  very  much  Land  lying  on  the  borders^ 
of  Rivers  that  is  flat  and  level,  yet  neither  doth  the 
Land- floods  overflow  the  fame,  or  at  moft  but  fel- 
dom^  nor  can  the  Water  be  made  by  any  obftrafti- 
on  thereof,  or  fuch  like  way  to  overflow  it.  But  by 
the  Pcrfian  Wheel  placed  in  the  River^  in  the  neareft 
place  to  the  highell  part  of  the  Land  you  intend  to 
overflow,  therewith  may  a  very  great  quantity  of 
Water  be  raifed  :  For  where  the  Land  is  but  little 
above  the  level  of  the  Water^  a  far  greater  quantity  of 
Water,  and  with  much  more  facility  may  be  raifed, 
than  where  a  greater  height  is  required  *,  the  Wheel 
eafier  made,  and  with  lefs  Expence.  The  beft  of 
thefe  Wheels  was  made  by  my  direftion,  Ann.  1665. 
at  Wilton  in  Wilt/hire^  carrying  Water  in  good  quan- 
tity above  twenty  foot  high. 

Another  was  made  near  Godalming  in  Surrey^ 
which  with  good  fucceft  raifes  Water  for  about  fix  or 
eight  Foot,  to  water  feveral  Acres  of  Meadow. 

There  are  alfo  many  large  and  flat  pieces  of  Land, 
bordering  near  unto  feveral  Rivers  or  Streams^  that 
will  not  admit  of  any  of  the  aforementioned  Ways 
of  overflowing  or  watering,  either  becaufe  the  Cut- 
rent  cannot  eafily  or  conveniently  be  obftrufted,  or 
becaufe  fuch  a  Perfian  Wheel  may  not  be  placed  in  the 
Water,  without  trefpafling  on  the  oppofite  Neigh- 
bor, or  hindrance  to  others,  or  the  Water  not  of 
force  fufficient,  &c.  which  places  may  very  well  ad- 
mit  oi  2iWind'Engine  or  Wind-Milltxtfktd.  in  fuch 
part  thereof,  where  the  Winds  may  moft  commodi- 
oufly  command  it,  and  where  the  Land  fwells  above 
the  ordinary  level  you  intend  toWatcr  01  Overflow^ 

though 
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ttMgh  it  be  remote  from  the  Current  or  Stream^  the 
Wifser  being  eaGly  condufted  theretp  bv  an  opeji  or 
fdMrraneal  pafloge  from  the  Stream^fucn  Wind-Atftls 
nifing  a  (ufficient  qaanti^  of  Watef  for  a  reafbnaMe 
lidght  for  many  Acres  01  Land^  muft  needs  prove  a 
very  confiderable  advantage  to  the  Owner,  as  well  for 
file  overflowing  thereof,  as  it  hath  done  to  madv  for 
ttie  draining  lar^e  Fens  of  great  quantities  of  \yater 
to  a  confiderable  height :  and  in  .ratfing  Wate]^  ftoi^ 
die  Sea  at  high  Water  to  higher  Lands,  for  t)^  tt^- 
^£  ot  Salt :  Neither  is  it  altogether  neceflary;  that 
rath  Land  be  wholly  pta^n.  and  open  t<>  all  ^inds  ^ 
fi>r  in  Vallies  that  are  on  eacn  fide  defended  witHH^Us^ 
or  in  fach  Lands  that  are  on  Tome  iides  planted  W^(^ 
Woods,  may  inch  Wind-MiUs  well  be  placed,  v^hete 
Ae  Wind  may  at  fome  certain  Seafbns  perlpfm  its 
Work  ftfficiently,  thoUeh  not  fo  tontin^ly  ^tynere 
the  place  is  free  to  all  Winds; 

Sereral  have  been  the  Inventipiis  of  Ingenious  Men 
i|oaccom^IiQi  thlsDeugn,  and  much  have  thejf^  pro- 
mifed  Co  perform  -,  Ibme  by  the  fimzjtntal  Wwd-miU^ 
1  by  a  Wheel  witliBucJcets  6r  Scoops  fixed  tinta 
i  J  Alfo  bjr  a  Wheel  cacrying  the  Water  up  ia 
9«$  fixed  tfaetetO|  and  caitlng  the  fame  fprcibly 
i  it  by  the  fwiftnels  of  its  motion  :  Others  by  tHe 

Jerpetoil  Screw^  which  you  may  find  mentioned  qr 
elineated  in  Mr.  Bly^h"%  tnglijh  tmpr&ver  ImprcvtL 
Bot  there  is  none  feems  to  me  mor^  feafkble^  lets  eIpeh'^ 
Mrjc^longer  cbntinuance.  without  repair  or  danger 
W  Winds,  nor  hiore  effbaual  to  raifc  much  Watet 
With  litUe  Wind,  than  Vertical  SaUs  like  the  drdi- 
wjjr  Wind-MiMsj  only  more  in  number,  and  not  fo 
*^  JUla^ed  on  an  Axis  of  i  length  propottitinablQ 
*fngth  of  the  f^^fj  i  the  one  end  refting  on  a 
Je  JkoHo*  piece  ot  Timber,  that  will  mo^a 
_  over  the  Pumpi  as  you  have  ocdfion  tb  torft 
'Fanes^  as  in  Fi^  ^^-^^  ^  beginning  of  th^tf 
[)k,  at  the  Letter  i.  The  other  end  refting  On 
t  Semicircle,  ia  which  are  fevcrat  Notches  and  $tay$^ 
that  you  maf  place  it  as  vdu  pleaie  \  that  be  the  Wind 
whicii  way  it  will,  by  the  motion  of  that  end  on  the 
D  X  Sem)« 
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Semicircle,  you  will  have  it  at  the  one  fide  of  the  Fanif 
or  the  other  •,  Let  the  Pump  over  which  the  one  end 
of  the  Axisitiis^  be  placed  in  the  Pit  or  Well,  out 
of  which  you  intend  to  raife  the  Water  •,  and  the  Nofe 
or  Month  at  fuch  height  as  you  think  fit,  to  convejr 
the  Water  into  a  Trough,  as  at  I,  which  Pump  may 
.be  made  of  what  Diameter  you  pleafe,  accoraing  tt> 
the  flrength  of  your  Wind-mill,  and  height  vou  raife 
;^^he  Water  ^  you  riiay  make  the  Trunk  of  the  Pump 
"round  \  or  If  you  would  have  it  large,  then  <quarc 
may  ferve  as  well  as  round:  let  the  Bucket  always 
dip  into  the  leVel  df  the  Water,  which  prevents  much 
^'trouble  and  injury  to  the  Work  :  let  the  handle  of 
*the  Pfimj)  extend  in  length  to  the  Axis  of  the  Wind- 
mill, which  muft  be  made  crooked,  to  receive  and 
move  the  lame,  like  unto  the  Axis  of  a  Ctitlcrs 
Grinding-ftone,  or  Dutch  Spinning-wheel  turned 
with  the  Foot,  or  the  end  of  the  Jxis  of  the  Wind- 
mi  IL  may  reft  on  a  Glinder  or  Box,  made  moveable 
on  the  top  of  the  Pump  it  felf,  with  the  crooked  neck 
or  end  within  that  Cilinder,  as  at  the  Figure  /.  So 
that  when  you  turn  it  any  Wav,  ftiH  the  end  of  the 
Axis  is  perpendicular  over  tne  Pump  i  you  riiay  alfo 
make  a  Channel  covered  or  open,  to  tonvev  the  Wa- 
ter out  of  the  River  to  the  well  or  Pit  wnerein  the 
Pump  ftands,  as  2Xm:  And  you  muft  take  carcthatt 
the  Handle  or  Rod  of  your  Bucket  be  fo  made  that  it 
may  SwiveMike,  turn  anv  way,  as  you  turn  your 
WindA^^f/,  without  twifting,  or  otherwifc  iniarinfe 
the  Bucket,  which  Wind-mill  or  Engim^  by  any  rci- 
fonablc  Gale  of  Wind,  will  raife  a  very  great  quanti'' 
ty  of  Water  f  proportionable  to  its  ftrength  and 
heighth  )  with  cafe  \  being  made  for  a  very  fmall 
charge,  confidering  other  coftly  Engines  i  is  not  com- 

[>oled  of  very  many  parts,  and  therefore  requires  the 
efs  repair,  and  is  the  lefs  fubjeft  to  damage  by  violent 
Winds;  and  is  eafily  managed,  and  therefore  the 
more  fultable  to  our  Country-men,  whoufually  reieft 
any  thing,  though  never  fo  excellent  if  it  be  difficult. 


SECT* 
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S  E  C  T.    II. 

Tbe  TrinciPal  Rules  neceffary  to  he  ohferved 
in  Overflowing  or  Drowning  of  Lands. 

When  you  have  raifed  or  brought  the  Water  by 
any  of  the  aforefaid  means  to  the  height  you  cxpc- 
ftcd,  then  cut  your  main  Carriage,  allowing  it  a 
convenient  Defcent  to  give  the  Water  a  fair  and 
plaufible  Current  aft  along  •,  let  the  mouth  of  the 
main  Carriage  be  of  breadth  ( rather  than  depth  ) 
faificient  to  receive  the  whole  Stream  you  dcfire,  or 
intend  ;  and  when  yon  come  to  ufe  a  part  of  your 
Water,  let  the  main  Carriage  narrow  by  degrees, 
and  ib  let  it  narrow  'till  the  end,  that  the  Water 
may  prefs  into  the  lefler  Carriages,  that  iffiie  all 
along  from  the  main. 

At  every  rifing  Grou;id,  or  other  convenient  di- 
itances,  you  ought  to  cut  fmall  tapering  Carriages, 
proportionable  to  the  diftance  and  quantity  of  Land* 
or  Water  you  have,  which  are  to  be  as  (hallow  as 
maybe,  and  as  many  in  number  as  you  can:  For 
although  it  fcems  to  waft  much  Land  by  cutting  fo 
much  Torf^  yetrt  proves  not  fo  in  the  end  •,  for  the 
more  nimbly  the  Water  runs  over  the  Grafs,  by 
much  the  better  the  Improvement  is,  which  is  attai- 
ned by  making  many  and  (hallow  Carriages. 

Another  principal  Obfervation  in  Drowning,  or 
Watering  ot  Lands,  is  to  make  Drains  to  carr/  off 
the  Water  the  Carriage  brings  on,  and  therefore  mult 
bear  fbme  proportion  to  it,  though  not  fo  large*,  and 
as  the  leflfer  Carriages  conduft  the  Water  to  every 
part  of  your  Land,  fo  muft  the  leflTer  Drains  be 
made  amongftr  the  Carriages,  in  the  lowcft  placesi^ 
^o  lead  the  Water  off,  and  muft  widen  as  they  run, 
as  the  Carriages  le(Rned  i  for  if  the  Water  be  not 
well  dramed,  it  proves  injurious  to  the  Grafs,  by 
Handing  in  pools  thereon  j  in  the  Winter  it  kills  the 
Orafs,  and  in  the  Spring  or  Summer  Mndcrs  iTl 
D  3  growthi 
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Srowth^  and  breeds  RaOics^  and  bad  Weeds  v  whicfi 
if  well  drained  off,  works  a  contrary  effeft. 

Some  graze  their  Lands  'till  Chrifimas^  fome  Iom- 
^  V  bat  a§  Toon  as  youYuve  fed  it  bare,  then  is  rt  beu: 
to  overflow  :  Etom  ABh^Uatftidi  tnroaghoat  the 
Winter,  may  you  ufe  this  Husbandry^  until  thff 
Spring  tnat  the  Grals  begins  to  be  large  \  during  Afrit 
and  the  beginning  of  Ms^^  in  fon\e  places  may  you 
jjive  the  Grafs  a  little  Water  once  a  Week,  and  it 
will  prove  wonderfully,  efpecially  in  a  drV  Sprinj^ 
In  drowning,  obferve  that  you  let  npt  the  water 
reft  too  long  onaplace«  but  let  it  dry  in  the  inter- 
vals of  time,  and  it  will  prove  the  better  *,  nor  let 
Cattle  tread  it  whilft  it  is  wet. 
'  In  the  Summer  i^  you  defire  to  yrater  yqur  Land^ 
let  it  be  in^iild  or  cloudy  weather,  or  in  the  night 
time,  that  the  water  may  be  off  in  the  heat  of  the 
day,  .left  it  fc9rcKthe  Graf^,  and  you  be  fruftrate  of 
yourexpe^ation. 

In  many  places  you  may  have  the  opportunity  to 
comjuand  a  fmall  Spring  or  Stream  where  you  an- 
not  a  Lgtrger,  or  may  ootain  water  by  the  Engine^ 
before  mentioned,  which  may  not  be  fuificient  to 
•verftow  your  Land  in  that  manner,  nor  fo  much  to 
your  content  as  the  greater  Currents  may;  there- 
fore you  muft  make  your  Carriages  fmall  according 
to  your  water,  and  let  there  be  feyeral  ftops  in  them^ 
that  vou  may  water  the  oneoart  at  one  time,  anc{ 
another  part  at  another :  Al(o  in  fuch  dry  and  (hel- 
ving Lands  where  ufually  fuch  fmall  Springs  are,  and 
water  by  fuch  artificial  ways  advanced,  a  fmall  dril- 
ling water,  ib  that  It  be  conftant,  worketh  a  won- 
derful Improvement. 

Ia(bme  places  iflue  Springs  whb^  waters  are  ftef- 

g'l^  and  injurious. to  the  Husbandman,  as  are  ufually 
ich  as  flow  from  Cele^mines^  or  any  Sulphufeom  or 
ritriplim  Minersls^  being  ot  fo  harrti  and  brackifli 
i  fttbfttnce,  that  they  become  dcftruftive  to  Vegeta- 
bles:- Not  but  thatthofe  Minerals,  and  alfo  thofe 
Watttts  cointain  much  of  that  nutter  which  is  the 
^^auft,  and  of  the  Principles  of  Vegetation,  tKoq^h 
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not  (foly  applied,  nor  eqaaOy  proportionated,  as 
msch  Urine,  Salt,  &c.  kills  Vegetables  -,  yet  doly 
fermentol,  and  artificially  applied,  notiiing  more 
fertfle.  Such  Springs  that  yon  faibeft,  prove  them 
firft  before  yon  go  too  far  :  Thofe  tlut  are  bad  are 
dbally  rcddifti  in  colour,  and  leave  a  red  fediment| 
and  ihine  as  it  runs,  and  is  not  fertile  until  it  hath 
run  &r,  and  encreafed  it  felf  from  other  Sprincs, 
tod  gain^  UKire  fertility  in  its  paflage-^  as  we  nfii- 
aBy  obferve  greater  Rivers,  thoiigh  reddiih  in  co- 
lon, yet  nciake  good  Meadow. 

Alfo  fome  (brt  of  Land  will  not  be  improved  by 
watering,  as  cold,  claiey,  ftrong  Land  that  lies  flat  v 
partly  by  reaibn  that  it  is  cold  and  mcnft  of  it  telf,  and 
partly  becaufe  of  its  flat  (ituation,  that  the  water  is 
apt  to  ftand  xm  it  ^  for  water  is  hot  apt  to  penetrate 
Uay,  nor  Is  claiey  Land  a|>t  t6  yield  good  Qrafs  by 
being  moch  watered  \  therefore  Uich  Land  is  beft  im"* 
proved  by  flirring,  laying  it  in  high  ridges,  and  fow- 
mg  it  with  Ck>m  or  Pulfe  proper  for  fuch  Land  •,  light, 
warm,  dry  and  fiuidy  Land  being  moft  improveablc 
V  watering  of  any  other  Land  whatfoever. 

SECT-   in. 

Of  dry  Meindawcr  Taftuire. 

Evefy  place  is  almoft  furniflied  with  dry  Meadows, 
which  are  convertible  (bmetimes  into  Meadows, 
and  ibttietimes  into  Pafkures  ^  and  (bch  places  much 
more,  where  Waters,  Springs  and&ivulets  are  (carce^ 
or  the  Rivers  very  grea^  or  the  Country  hillv,  that 
water  cannot  (b  well  be'commanded  over  fucti  Lands 
as  in  other  places  they  itixys  which  dry  Meadows 
and  P^ures  are  capable  of  Improvement  by  feveral 
ways. 

And  prineipally  by  Inclofure-,  ht  where  flialt  we 
find  better  dry  Meadows,  and  richer  Paftnres,  than 
in  (everal  hilly  places  of  Simirfetfbirey  among  the 
finaU   Inc)ofmr^9  which  not  only  preferveth  the 
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yonng  Grafs  from  the  exflccating  Spring-winds,  bu#^ 
ihaddoweth  it  alfo  in  fome  meafare  from  the  Sum- 
nrer-fcorching  Sun-beams,  as  bpfore  we  noted  in  the 
Chapter  of  Inclofure.  Such  Meadows  or  Failures 
well  planted  with  either  Timber  or  Fruit  trees  in  the 
Hedge-rows,  or  other  convenient  places,  and  indo- 
fed  in  fmall  parcels,  will  furnifh  you  with^ood  Hay 
and  good  Pafture,  when  your  Neighbour,  whaler 
Lands  are  naked,  goes  without  it ',  for  dry  Springs 
or  Summers  more  ufuaJly  happen  than  wet  ^  befide? 
the  Ihadow  for  your  Cattle,  and  many  other  advan- 
tages, as  before  we  obferved. 

In  feveral  places  where  the  Ground  Is  moift,  cold, 
clay,  fpewy,  ruftiy  or  modie,  or  fubjeA  to  fucl|  in- 
conveniencies,  that  the  Pafture  or  Hay  is  (hort, 
fower,  and  not  improveable,  it  is  very  good  Husban- 
dry to  pare  off  the  Turf  about  July  or  jiugufl^  and 
burn  the  ftme,  (after  the  manner  as  hereafter  defcri- 
bed,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  burning  of  Land  ) 
and  then  plough  it  up  immediately,  or  in  the  Spring 
following,  and  fow  the  lame  with  Hay-dufty  orwitb 
Cor;i  and  Hay-duft  together:  for  by  this  means  vyill, 
that  acid  Juice  that  lay  on  the  furface  of  the  Earthy" 
which  was  ©fa  fterile  Nature,  andhindred  the  growth 
of  the  Vegetables,  be  evaporated  away,  and  alfo  the 
Grafs  which  had  a  long  time  degenerated  by  ftanding 
ia  fo  poor  a  Soil,  be  totally  deftroyed,  and  the  Land 
made  fertile,  and  capable  to  receive  abetter  fpccies 
brought  in  the  Seed  from  other  fertile  Meadows. 

It  is  too  commonly  obferved,  that  many  excellent 
Meadows,  or  Pafture-land,  are  fo  plentifully  ftored 
with  Shrubs,  fmall  Hillocks,  Ant-hills,  or  fuch  like^ 
that  a  good  part  thereof  is  wholly  loft,  and  fo  much 
thereof  as  is  mowed  is  but  in  patches  here  and  there, 
and  that  which  remains  not  beneficial,  as  if  it  were 
cither  mow'n  or  fed  together.  Now  tlie  beft  way  or 
method  of  ftubbing  up  luch  thorny  Shrubs,  or  Broom, 
or  Go(s,  or  any  fuA  annoying  ShriiW,  which  proves 
both  laborious  and  coftlv  any  other  way  than  this, 
,is  ingenioufly  delivered  by  Gabriel  Piatt :  The  In- 
ftrumcnt  by  hi^ji  difcovcrcd,  is  like;  a  three-grained. 

dung- 
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dtig-fork  only,  bat  much  greater  and  ftronger,  ac- 
cording to  the  bignefe  of  the  Shrubs,  &c.  the  Stale 
thereof  like  a  large  and  ftrong  Leaver  •,  which  Inftru- 
ment  being  fet  hatf  a  foot,  or  fach  reafonable  di- 
fiance  from  the  Root  of  the  Shrub,  &c.  then  with  a 
Hodging-beetle  drive  it  in  a  good  depth  j  then  elevate 
tte  Stale,  and  lay  fome  weight  or  fulciment  under 
itj  and  with  a  Rope  faftened  to  the  upper  end  there- 
of puD  it  down,  which  will  wrench  up  the  whol^ 
hoRx  by  the  Roots.  The  view  of  this  Inftrument  yocj 
h^vc  in  Fig.  iii.  at  the  beginning  of  this  Boo^;. 
Alfo  Ant-hills  prove  a  very  great  Annoyance  to  Pa- 
ftme,  and  Meadow-lands,  which  may  be  deftroyedt 
by  dividing  the  Turf  on  the  top,  and  hying  it  open 
fcveral  wavs  •,  then  take  out  the  core,  and  fpread  over 
the  other  Land,  and  lay  the  Turf  down  neatly  in  its 
place  again,  a  little  hollowing  in,  and  lower  than 
tbefarfice  of  the  Earthy  and  at  tl^p beginning  of  the 
Winter  the  Water  ftandii^  therein,  will  deftroy 
the  remainder  of  the  Ants,  and  prevent  their  return, 
and  fettle  the  Turf  by  the  Spring,  th^t  by  this  means 
may  a  very  great  Improvement  be  made  of  much. 
M^dow  or  Pafture-land,  now  a  great  part  thereof 
Buftiesand  Ant-hill$. 

Thefe  Meadows  and  Pafture  Lands  where  the  Wal- 
ter overfloweth  not  at  any  time,  are  the  only  places 
where  vou  may  lay  j^our  Dung,  or  other  Manure  to 
the  bcft  advantage,  itbein^  not  capable  of  being  im- 
proved bx  Water,  nor  the  Soil  laid  thereon  fubjeft 
to  be  carried  away,  or  at  leaft  the  better  part  t\[(^- 
of  cxtrafted  by  the  Water,  either  cafually  by  Floods, 
oc  any  other  way  overflowing  the^  fame* 

The  belt  time  for  the  Soiling  o^  Meadows  and  Pa- 
fture-lands,  is  in  the  W^'nter-feafon  2\>out  Jamtary 
or  February^  that  the  Rains  may  wa(b  to  the  Roots 
of  the.  Graft  the  fatnefs,  of  the  Soil,  before  the  Sun 
dricth  itaway,  and.  difTolve  the  clots,  that  may  be 
Jpread  with  a  Bufh  drawn  over  it  like  k  Harrow,  be- 
fore the  Gr^  fs  be  too  high. 

.  Allies  of  Wood,  Peat,  Turf^ Sea-coal,  or  any  other. 
Jewel,  is  very  proper  to  ^belaid 'on  Cold,  Spewr, 
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Rufhv,  and  Moflie  Land,  (  not  (andjr  or  hot )  inci 
fults  Deft  therewith,  and  agrees  with  the  Hoibandrjr 
of  burning  the  Tarf,  as  is  before  advifed  ;  the  dmiK 
of  Pigeons,  or  any  other  Fowl,  works  a  fetter  efTeft 
on  that  than  other  Lands^  alfo  all  hot  and  (andjr 
Soils  are  fitteft  for  that  fort  of  Lands: 

Lime,  Chalk',  Marie,  or  any  cold  fofiiie  Soils,  are 
an  extraordinary  Imptovemene  to  dry,  fitndy,  hot 
Lands  of  a  contrary  natqre  or  temperature,  as  well 
for  Meadow  and  Pafture,  as  for  Corn-Land ;  I  havo 
feen  much  of  the  blew  Oay,  which  they  call  Vrry^ 
that's  digged  out  of  the  Coalmines,  and  lies  near 
the  Coal,  laid  on  Meadow  and  Paftnre-tands,  to  a 
very  confiderable  advantage.  Many  Inftances'  of 
wdnderful  Improvements  made  bv  mixing  of  Soite 
^f  contrary  natures,  yoo  may  find  in  feveral  of  ottc 
modern  Rural  Authors. 

Between  thcfe  two  extremes,  your  ordinaay  Dung 
or  Soil  is  beft  beftowed  on  your  Meadows  and  Fa- 
ilures, not  fo  much  inclining  either  way  \  for  it  is  a 
venr  principal  part  of  good  Husbandry  to  apply  th* 
Soil  or  Compoft  properly,  as  the  nature  or  the 
ground  requireth  ^  whtreof  you  may  find  more  here- 
^er,  in  tneChaptet.of  Soils,  Dua(£s,  &c. 

SEC  T.    IV. 

(^feveral new  ^fecies  ef  Hay  or  Grafs. 

It  is  found  by  daily  exp^ience,  not  only  in  (^ 
reiga  parts,  but  in  oter  own  Country,  that  a  very 
great  Improvement  may  be  made  on  the  greater  part 
of  our  Lands,  by  altering  the  fpecies  of  fuch  Vege- 
ubles  that  are  naturally  produced,  totally  fuppreP 
firig  the  one,  and  propagating  another  in  its  prace^ 
which  may  rejoyce  and  thrive  better  there  than  that 
before,  as  we  evidently  (ee  by  Corn  fown  on  Land 
where  hardly  Grafs  would  have  grown,  what  a  Crop 
you  reap)  fiut'thefe  are  but  Annuals:  That  which 
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fiifts  tbe  great^  advantage  to  the  Hasbaiidman,  is 
what  annuallj  yields  its  increafe  without  a  renotati- 
on  of  expence  "in  Ploaghlng  and  Sowing  ^  as  we  find 
fa  the  Ctwtr^afs  or  great  ^refoyly  St.  fbyn  ot 
Hdy^Hay^/La  LucerfK  Kt^-gri^Sj  SpUny-feed^  Tre^ 
ftdy  Nm^tf-fucb^  &c.  For  there  arc  many  Farms  in 
|M$ Cpfmtff  that  have  not  any  Meaddweither  wet 
«r  d/y,  belonging  to  them,  that  may  by  the  new 
Imi^ovement  of  tome  of  theft  Seeds  or  GraiTes,  bd 
able  to  make  Hay  enongh  of  their  own  without 
finching  it  at  a  dear  rate  many  miles  from  home,  tdi 
their  great  advantage  i  and  many  dry  Farms  are  fo 
nnproved  at  this  time,  which  hath  been  the  caufe  ot 
tbe  &il  of  Meadow-Vand  in  the  Southern  parts  of 
Efif^melj  where  have  been  the  moft  of  thefe  GraiTes 
propagated  ^  and  was  ^e  occafion  of  the  many  en- 
deavours  rfiat  were  ufed  by  fomc  Northern  Grafiers 
to  obtun  a  law  to  fh|ppre&  the  Improvenlent  in  the 
Southern  parts,  leil  Grafs  or  grazing-Grounds  fhould 
become  as  plentiful  hi  thefe  as  In  the  other  parts.  It 
was  alfo  the  caufe  that  there  was  a  plentiful  (lock  of 
Hay  and  Grafs  in  Aat  fatal  Winter  reSy^,  that  it 
>referv&i  almoft  all  the*  Cattle  in  thofe  Countries 
or  places  where  thefe  Graffes  were  moft  fown  \  and 
Hay  at  no  great  price,  when  in  the  Weftern  and 
Korthem  parts  ox  Engfand^  through  the  defeft  of- 
Hay,  and  fcircity  of  Pafture,  the  eHateft  part  of 
their  Cattle  periftied,  and  were  Mctd  to  feek  a 
,fepply  from  thofe  parts,  whole  Markets  they  ufed  to 
{brnifli,  and  only  fas  may  probably  be  con  jefturcd  ) 
through  the  defcit  of  this  Impfovenierit.  But  ot 
thefe  Graflfes  and  their  ImproveiAents,  ^e  fliall  more 
panlcolarize.  »  . 

a^ver-grafs  hsith  Born  the  oJime,  and  is  efteertied 
^  moft  principal  of  Grafs,  both  for  the  gr^t  Im- 
;provcnient  it  brings  by  its  prodigious  Burthen,  and 
by  the  excellency  of  the  Graft  or  Hay  for  Food  for 
Cattle,  and  is  much  fown  and  ufed  in  Flanders  arid 
:H<^and^  Prefiden(\  to  the  Whole  V^rld  for  iso«a 
IJosbandrf. 
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In  Brabant  they  fpeak  of  keeping  four  G>ws  Win-^ 
ter  and  Summer  on  an  Acre,  feme  cut  and  laid.ap. 
for  Fodder,  others  cut  and  eaten  green :    Here  in. 
England  they  fay  an  Acre  hath  kept  four  G)ach-hor(eSr 
and  more  alt  Summer  long  *,  but  if  it  kept  but  two 
Cows,  it  is  advantage  enough  upon  fuch  Lands  as  ne- 
ver kept  one.    You  may  mow  the  firft  Crop  in  the 
niidft  or  end  of  May^  and  lay  that  up  for  Hay  i   if 
it  grow  not  too  ftrong,  i(  will  be  exceeding  good 
and  rich,  and  feed  any  thine :  Then  refervc  the  next 
for  Seed,  which  may  yield  four  Buniels  upon  an  Acre,^^ 
each  Bumel  being  worth  three  or  four  pounds  a  Bu- 
ihel,  which  will  amount  to  the  reputed  value  of  ten 
or  twelve  pounds  p^r  Acre  i  and  after  that  Crop  al(a 
it  may  be  fed.    It  hath  alfo  this  Pro{)erty,  that  after 
the  growing  of  the  Clover -grafi  three  or  four  years, 
it  will  fo  frame  the  Earth,  tnat  it  will  be  very  fit 
for  Corn  again,  which  will  prove  a  v«y  great  Adr. 
vantage,  and  then  again  for  Oovtr :  Tnus  far  Mr. 
Bl\th.    Others  fay  it  will  laft  five  years,  and  thca 
allot  yield  three  or  four  years  together  rich  Crops  of 
Wheat,  and  after  that  a  Crop  of  Oats. 

In  the  Annotations  upon  Mr,  Hartlib^s  Legacyy  we 
find  feveral  Computations  of  the  great  Advantage 
hath  been  made  by  fevving  Ctover^grafsy  as  that  a  par- 
cel of  Ground,  a  little  above  two  Acres,  the  fecond 
year,  did  yield  in,  May  two  Load  of  Hay  worth  five 
pounds :  The  next  Crop  for  Seed  was  ripe  in  Augujt^ 
and  yielded  three  very  great  Loads  worth  nine  pounds 
that  year  •,  the  Seed  was  three  hundred  pound,  which 
with  the  Hay,  was  valued  at  thirty  pounds,  befides 
the  aftcr-Pafture.  Another  Prefident  is,  that  on  four 
Acres  there  grew  twelve  Loads  of  Hay  at  twice 
mowing,  and  twenty  Bulhels  of  Seed  •,  ione  Load  of 
the  Hay  mown  in  May  being  worth  twp  Load  of  th^ 
bed  of  other  Hay,  and  the  after-Pafture  three  tirac$ 
better  than  any  other  •,  the  four  Acres  yielded  in  one 
year  fourfcorc  pounds.  Another,  that  fix  Acres  of 
Qover  did  maintain  for  half  a  year  thirteen  Cow^ 
ten  Oxen,  thfee  HorR:s,  aad  t\ventyTix  Hogs-,  whica 

was. 
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%asTilaedat  forty  pounds,  befidesthe  Winter-Her- 

Tlie  aforeiaid  Prefidcnts  and  Valuations  fcem  pro- 
digioQS,  anlefs  a  rich,  light  Land,  warm  and  dry,  be 
fown  therewith,  in  which  it  principally  delighteth^ 
and  then  it  may  orobably  anfwer  the  faid  Valuations, 
lod  moft  needs  DC  a  very  high  Improvement,  altho' 
iSnt  Groond  were  good  and  profitable  before.  It  will 
alio  profper  and  thrive  on  any  Corn-land,  well  ma- 
nored  or  foiled,  and  brought  into  perfe£l  Tillage^ 
Otd  Land,  be  it  courfe  or  rich^,  long  tintilled,  is  beft 
for  Com,  and  beft  and  moft  certain  for  Clover-grafs-j 
and  when  you  have  Corned  your  Land  as  much  as 
you  intend,  then  to  fow  it  with  Clover  is  the  pro- 
pereft  feafon :  Land  too  rich  for  Corn,  cannot  be  too 
ridi  for  G&ver.  Poor  Lands  are  not  fit  for  Qover^ 
mitb  burnt  or  denfheered,.as  we  fhall  hereafter  di- 
rect J  or  limed,  marled,  or  otherwile  manured,  and 
ttcnit  will  bring  forth  good  Qaver. 

aroer-p-afs  ufiully  decayeth  at  three  years  growth : 
Bat  the  reafon  iSjbecaufe  it  is  every  year  mown  down 
for  Hay,  and  hath  not  time  to  fhed  its  Seed  for  reno- 
vation of  its  Species.  Therefore  if  you  defign  your 
Land  to  lie  longer  for  Clover,  its  very  probable  that 
the  letting  of  it  ftand  to  (bed  its  Seed  the  third  Sum- 
tncr,  may  caufe  a  new  Crop  to  fpring  up,  and  fave 
yott  the  labour  of  plonghine  and  fowine  it  i  which  if 
yon  defign,  then  will  it  be  your  belt  way  to  put 
ftore  of  Cattle  in  when  the  Seed  is  ripe^  and  let  them 
fced  and  tread  in  the  Seed. 

An  Acre  of  Ground  will  take  about  ten  pounds  of 
your  Glover-grafs  Seed,  which  is  in  meafure  fome- 
what  ab6tit  half  a  peck,  according  to  Sir  Richard 
Wtftbft.  Thcquantityof  Seedforan  AtreMr.  Bl^th 
conceives  will  be  a  oallon^  or  nine  or  ten  pbunds  j 
which  agrees  with  the  other :  But  if  it  be  husky 
(  which  laves  labour  in  cleanfing  of  it,  and  alfo  fbwes 
better  by  filling  the  hand,  then  mixed  with.any  other 
tiling)  you  muft  endeavour  to  find  out  a  true  propor- 
tion according  to  the  cleannefs  or  foulnefs  you  make 
It }  but  be  fort  to  fow  enough,  rather  too  much 
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than  too  little-,  for  the  nioi^  there  is,  the  better  it 
ihadows  the  Ground :  Some  have  fown  fifteen  pounds 
on  an  Acre  with  good  fuccefs^  ten  pounds  feme 
judge  to  be  of  the  lead  \  however  let  the  Seed  be  new^ 
and  of  the  beft,  which  the  Englifi)  is  efteemed  to  be. 

The  ufual  way  is  thus  advifed :  When  you  have 
fitted  your  Land  by  Tillage  and  good  Husbandry, 
then  fow  your  5^/fy  and  Oats^  and  Harrow  them^ 
then  fow  your.  Clovcr^grafs  upon  the  fame  Land, 
and  cover  it  over  with  a  fmali  Harrow  or  Bu(h,  but 
fow  not  the  Corn  fo  thick  as  at  other  times  the 
Land  ufually  requires.  The  principal  Seafons  for  the 
fo  wing  thereof  are  the  end  of  March^dSid  through- 
out jipril.  Sir  Richard  Wefton  advifeth  to  fow  the 
Clover-feed  when  the  Oats  begin  to  come  up  \  alfb 
that  you  may  foW  it  alone  without  any  other  Seed  or 
Grain,  and  that  it  will  be  ready  to  cut  by  the  firft  of 
^une  the  firft  year.  It  is  alfo  obferved  that  Polijh  Oats 
are  the  beft  Corn  to  be  fown  with  Clover  about  the 
middle  of  April -^  two  Bufhels  and  a  half,  or  three 
Bulhels  to  an  Acre^  which  Will  yield  a  middle  Crop 
of  Oats  at  Harveft,  and  Ihadow  the  Clover  from  the 
heat  of  the  Sun  ^  which  will  be  a  notable  Pafture  ia 
September  or  Otlober  following.  But  the  beft  time 
Ivherein  to  fow  this  Seed  in  cafe  you  will  fow  it 
alone,  is  about  Michaelmas^  it  will  then  be  more 
free  from  Weeds  than  if  fown  in  the  Spring,  and 
will  gain  a  head,  and  ftrength  enough  to  preferve  it 
fclf  againft  the  Winter. 

About  the  midft  or  end  of  May^  may  you  cut  the 
firft  Crop  for  Hay  •,  which  takes  up  more  time  and 
labour  to  dry  it  than  ordinary  Hay,  and  will  go  very 
near  together :  Yet  if  it  grow  not  too  ftrong,  it  will 
be  exceeding  rich  and  good,  and  feed  any  things 
The  cxaft  time  of  cutting  is  when  it  begins  to  knot, 
and  then  will  it  yield  good  Hav,  and  e'er  the  year 
come  about  it  may  yield  you  three  fuch  Crops  ^  and 
afterwards  feed  it  with  Cattle  all  the  Winter,  or  un- 
til January^  as  you  do  other  Ground :  But  if  you 
intend  to  preferve  the  Seed,  then  you  muft  expea 
but  two  Crops  that  year^  the  firft  Crop  as  before, 
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Wtkftcdnd  mQft  iUnd  till  th« Stcd  ht  come  toa 
Uiid  dead  ripenels,  ibr  it  will  not  he  venr  apt  u% 
Ibei  When  tirft  you  can.  otrferve  the  Seed  in  the 
fW,  aboBt  a  menth  after  it  ndy  be  ripe,  tad  thea 
tkSeed  begins  to  ch^ngie  its  tolotir^  and  the  Stdk 
kpos  to  die  and  tarn  broVim)  and  hdng  turned  to  a 
ytttoitifli  colour,  in  a  dry  time  mow  it,  and  pre- 
fcne  it  tiU  it  be  perteftly  dry.  In  ibaie  yeai^  it  rl^ 
Ml  firmer  than  in  0lher$|  therefore  yoa  need  not 
bcpr^cUb  as  to  the  tinijpj  bat  to  the  ripenefi  of  it. 
the  StwCf  or  Hawm  after  yoQ  have  thraflied  your 
Seed,  Cattle  will  eat  v  hot  if  they  be  too  dd  and  hard 
tkey  will  liot.  Some  direft  to  lx>yl  them,  and  mahe 
aMiifaoftheni)  and  it  will  be  very  noitrifliing,  ci* 
thet  for  Hog$|  or  any  thing  that  will  eat  thereof! 
OdKr$  re)ea  ^  Stalk9  as  ilfelefi,  and  efteem  the  Seed 
imly  to  be  a  fuffident  Advantage  of  that  Crop.  If  aP 
ter  two  yean  (landing  of  QinHt-grsfs  yoa  ixx&r  ^ 
latter  Crop  to  fhed  its  Seed*  yoo  wiU  have  yoar  Land 
new  ftorca  with  Qrvtr;  that  you  need  not  convert 
ir  to  other  Hies. 

One  Acre  of  this  Gtafi  will  feed  yon  as  many 
Cows  as  fi<  Acres  of  other  common  Graft,  and  yoti 
will  fiiKl  yoor  Milk  mocfa  richer,  and  exceeding  in 
ananti^^  and  fattens  veify  well:  The  beft  way  of 
feeding  of  it,  and  as  is  reported,  the  afnal  way  in 
ibMaml  and  Banders^  is  to  cut  it  daily  as  your  Ga^ 
tie  (pmA  it|  and  give  it  them  in  Racks  under  fbme 
Trees,  or  in  fome  Shed  or  Oot-hoa(e,  for  the  Cattle 
will  injure  it  much  with  their  Feet,  it  being  a  grofi 
fort  of  Vegetable.  Untef^  you  mow  it  for  the  Seed, 
the  beft  Husbandry  is  to  gra?e  it,  or  feed  it  in  Racks  \ 
boaofeitislb  excellent  a  Food  ereen,  and  Shrinks  fo 
moch  in  the  drying.  Swine  wiU  grow  fat  with  what 
falls  ^m  tlbe  Racks.  It  is  not  good  to  let  Cattle 
diat  are  not  ufed  to  this  Food,  eat  too  liberally  of  it 
at  die  firft  *,  £»:  I  kaew  a  Yoke  of  Oxen  put  hongnr 
into  a  Fidd  of  Claverrgrafs^  where  they  fed  fo 
heartily  on  this  fweetFood,  that  one  immediately 
died  throoth  a  meer  Sur£sit,  the  other  vfitii  difficui* 
w  was  pre&rved?  therefore  fbme  preftrlbe  It  to  give 
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them  a  little  Straw  mixed  therewith  at  the  firft,  or 
TO  diet  them  as  to  the  quantity,  may  do  as  Wefll 
Swine  will  pafture  on  it  in  the  fields. 

It  being  preferved  throughly  dry,  about  the  midft 
x>f  March  thrafli  it,  and  cleanle  it  from  the  Straw  as 
much  as  you  can  ^  then  beat  the  Husk  again,  being 
exceeding  well  dried  in  the  Sun  after  the  firft  Thraih- 
ing,  and  then  get  out  what  Seed  you  can;  or  after 
you  have  thraihed  it,  and  chaved  it  with  a  one  Rake, 
and  funned  it  in  a  hot  and  dry  (eafon,  if  )iou  will 
then  rub  it,  you  may  get  very  much  out  of  it  ^  fome 
have  this  way  got  aoove  two  Baftiels  out  of  an  Acre : 
Sir  Richard  W^on  faith  you  may  have  Qve  Bufbels 
out  of  an  Acre. 

He  is  agood.Thraftier  that  can  thrafh  fix  Gallons 
in  a  Day,  and  after  the  fecond  Thrafhing,  drying  * 
and  winnowing  or  chaving,  it  is  confidently*  averred 
^t  it  may  be  purely  feparated  from  its  Husk  by  i 
MiR,  after  the  manner  as  Oatmeal  is  feparated  froni 
the  Chaff,  and  that  at  a  very  eafie  rate :  But  it  is  alfo 
experimented  that  our  own  Seed  fown  in  the  Husk 
hath  proved  the  beft,  thicker,  and  certainer  than 
that  fowed  of  the  pure  Seed  it  felf,  othefwi(e  yoii 
muft  be  forced  to  mix  therewith  Afliies  of  Wood  or 
Coals  courfly  fifted,  or  with  Saw-duft,  or  good  Sandj 
or  fine  Mould,  or  any  thing  elfe  that  will  help  to  fill 
the  Hand,  that  you  may  fow  it  evenly  and  with  a  full 
Hand  Some  have  invented  new  ways  of  leparatina 
the  Seed  from  the  Husk. 

0/Sr.  FOTN. 

irhis  St. Foyttj  or ^olyhayj  hath  in  feveral  placei 
oi  England  obtained  the  oreference  above  Ocver-grafsy 
for  that  it  thrives  fo  well,  and  is  fo  ereatan  Improve* 
ment  on  our  barren  Lands,  where  the  other  will  not^ 
it  being  alfo  natural  to  our  timorous  Rufticks  not  to 
hazard  Land  that  will  yield  them  any  confiderabie 
advantage  any  other  way,  on  any  new  method  of 
Husbandy  j  but  if  they  have  a  Comer  of  Land  that  i^ 
of  little  ufe  to  them,  they  will  perhaps  beftow  a  lit- 
tle 
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^S6ed  on  it,  and  but  few  of  that  mind  neither.- 
1%  it  continues  k)nger  in  pfoor  than  Qover-grafsj 
irtich  wears  out  in  a^few  years  ^,  this  continues  many,' 
wiich  is  a  dait|r  ^i^ovocation  to  the  (lolhful  to  go  fo 
bcap  and  plain  a  W^,  when  fo  long  time  trcKiden 
fefore  his  face.  In  wUtJhirc  in  feveral  places  there, 
are  rrefidents  of  St.  Foyh^  that  hath  been  theft 
twenty  year?  gro\yin^  on  poor  Land,  and  hath  fo 
far  improved  the  fame,  that  from  a  Noble  per  AcrCy 
twenty  Acres  together  have  been  conftantfy  worth 
thirty  Shillings  j^^r'Acre^  and  yet  continiies  in  gopd 
prodl  /    V  .  .       V 

If  it  be  fownqn  the  poo  reft  and  barreneft  Land 
we  have,  it  will  thrive,  aAd  ^;aife  a  very  cpnflderable 
Impi-ovement*  eicept  iheer  and  flight  Sands,  and  all 
Clays,  and  other  cold  and  wet  Grounds,  which  artf 
not  proper  for  it,  for  on  ritl^^and  the  Weeds  de- 
ftrdy  i  befides,  it  jrielidrateth  and  fertilizeth  ^he: 
Land  whereon  it  hath  ftood  for  many  years,  atidf 
not  barrenizeth  it,  as  is  ufual  with  annus^I  SeedS; 
You  may  brea^  it  up,  and  fow  it  with  Corn  iiJMt 
be  out  of  h^rt,  ahd  then  fow  it  With  St.  to^h  ^ 
formerly  :  It  Will  thrive  on  dry  anH  barten  Cirounds' 
where  hardly  any  thing  elle  y/iU  •,  the  roots  bein^ 
peat  and  deep,  arenot  foiodn  dried  by  the  t?^r^!y 
ingheat  of  the  Sun,  as  of  other  Grafles  they  are.  . 

It  muft  be  fown  in  far  greater  quantity  thalii  lji< 
CT^rr-fefed,  becaufe  tKe  Seed  is  much  largeip  j^hc^ 
lighter.  It  thay  oe  fown  ^ith  Oats  or  Bdrfeyy  as 
the  Clover  *  About  eqiial  parts  with  the  Gtaifi  vpii 
fo^  it,  will  ftrVei  four  Bulbels  ob  an  Acrdls  thg  Beft 
proportion.  Be  fure  you  ma^e  yOut  Ground  mid 
ki  this  ^d  (Ah^T  f'renchSeeds^  a^ybu  UfiJaHy  do  Tor 
Barley.  Fear  no?  the  fpwing  of  the  Seedi  fo^  thicki 
ibr  -being  thick  tftey  fooner  Bock  tfee  Grotind,  4t>4 
deftr:oy  aH  other  Gtafles  and  Wieds.  Softid  dd^if^ 
io  hoe  thefe  Seeds  in,  like  Peafe  in  Ranges^  though 
hot  fo  far  diftanf,  thtf  bettef  to  dfcftr<Jy  the  Weedi 
between  it :  This  will  bear  this  way  of  Husb^ndjry 
Better  than  the  Clover^  'bCir^ufe  that  it  hath  b^t  ^ 
iteallRooti  and  requires  to  ftiadow  the  Grwuidhjdr^ 
•     •  g  thai! 
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than  this.  Feed  it  not  the  firft  year,  becaitfe  the 
fweetnefs  thereof  will  provoke  the  Cattle  to  bite 
too  near  the  Groui^d,  very  much  to  the  injury  of 
your  St.  Foyn  \  but  you  may  mow  it  with  your  Bar^ 
ley  or  OatSy  or  if  fown  by  it  Telf,  the  firft  year. 

The  beft  time  for  fowing  it,  is  in  the  Autumn^  from 
the  beginning  of  Augujl  till  the  end  of  September^ 
without  being  mixt  with  other  Grain :  But  if  mixt 
with  other  Grain,  then  in  the  Spring  from  the  be- 
ginning of  February  till  the  end  of  March  •,  the 
earlier  it  is  fown  in  either  feafon  it  is  the  better^ 
and  the  better  to  be  fown.  alone  than  with  other 
Qraii?. 

•  The  Land  on  which  you  fow  it  ought  to  be  well 
drefled  and  harrowed  before  you  fow  it,  and  then 
harrow  It  again. 

It  i$  good  to  keep  great  Cattle  out  to  the  third 
year,  the  Roots  being  till  then  very  tender,  efpeci- 
aJly  in  hioift  Grounds  i  for  much  treading  is  very 
iniurious  to  it. 

If  you  referVe  it  for  mowing,  it  muft  be  laid  up 
by  the  middle  of  April  at  lateft,  but  better  if  ^t  the 
end  of  Afarch.  The  time  of  cutting  it  is  when  it 
begins  to  flower,  which  is  about  the  middle  of  Afay^ 
lometimes  later:  The  Hay  is  moft  excellent  for 
Horfes. 

It  is  beft  to  ftcd  great  Cattle  on  it,  efpecially  in 
tlic  Springy  to  prevent  the  cropping  the  Buds  too 
near.  It  leeds  Beeves  very  well,  without  danger  of 
killing  them  at  their  firft  grazing  ^  which  thofe  that 
feed  in  Clover  through  the  negligence  or  ignorance 
of  the  Husbandman  are  fubjeft  unto. 

It  breeds  abundance  of  Milk  in  Milch  Beafts,  and 
the  Gutter  that  is  made  of  it  is  excellent. 

Sheep  may  be  fed  on  it  in  the  Autumn^  and  part 
of  the  Winter,  which  fatten  on  it  very  fuddenly. 

OfL^A  LVCERNE. 

In  the  next  plaqe  this  Plant  La  Lucerne  is  commcn- 
ded  for  an  excellent  Fodder,  and  by  fome  preferred 

before 
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\datcSt:  Ft^^  as  being  very  advaatageoos^  to  dry 
lad  barren  Ground.  It  is  managed  like  the  former 
Seeds:  Some  affirm  that*  it  requires  a  moifl  Ground 
aad  rich,  others  adry,  fp-  that  we  may  conclude  it 
kth  proved  well  on  all*  The  Ldnd  muft  be  w^ 
drcfled,  and  three  times  followed.- 

•The  time  for  fowing  it.  Is  after  the  cold  vveather 
be  over,  about  the  middle  of  J^pril  \  (bme  Oats  may 
be  fown  therewith)  biit  in  a  fmall  prop6rtion  :  The 
Seed  is  Very  fmall  i  therefore  the  fixth  part  of*  it  i$ 
allotted  to  an  Acre,  as  is  required  of  any  other  Grainy 
one  Bulhel  thereof  going  as  far  as  fix  of  Cofn  t  It 
may  be  mown  twice  a  year,  and  fed  all  the  Winter  } 
the  Hay  muft  be  well  dried  and  houfcd,  for  it  is' 
otherwife  bad  to  keep.  4  It  is  good  for  all  kind  of 
Cattle  J  but  above  all,  it  agreeth  beft  with  Horfes: 
It  feedeth  niUch  more  than  ordinary  Hay,  that  lean 
Beafts  are  fuddenly  fat  with  it^  it  caufeth  abuhdaiici 
of  Milk  in  Milch-Beafts-  It  muft  be  given  at  the 
firft  with  caution,  as  before  we  direfted  concerning 
the  Clover^  that  is  mixed  with  Straw  or  Hay :  You 
inay  alfo  feed  all  forts  of  Cattle  with  it  green  all  th^ 
Summer.  It  is  beft  to  mow  It  but  once  a  year  j  it 
i^iU  laft  ten  or  twelve  years*  If  you  defire  the  $ee4 
when  it  is  ripe,  cut  otf  the  tops  in  a  dewy  Morning^ 
And  put  them  in  to  a  Sheet  for  fear  of  lofing  the  Seed  ) 
and  when  they  axe  dry,  thr;ilb  them  thereon^  the 
remaining  Stalks  may  l>e  mown  fOr  Hay.  By  eating 
this  Grafs  in  the  Spring,  Hbrfes.are  purged  and  niad^ 
.fat  in  eight  or  ten  days  time.  One  Acrq  will  keep 
.  three  Horfes  all  the  year  lOng.     HartUhs  Legacy,. 

Raygrafs^  by  which  they  improve  any  coldj'lbwer^ 
clay,  weeping  Grounds^  for  which  it  is  beft,  but 
good  alfo  for  drier  up-land  Groiv^ds^  efpecially  ftony^ 
light,  or  ftndy  Land's,  Which  is  unfit  for  St^  Foyn^ 
bath  the  precedence  of  all  other  Gral&s^  takes  in  all 
forts  of  poof  Land^  endures  Sqmmer^  drought,  and 
is  in  the  Spring  the  e.irlieft  Graf$|  and  cannot  atthi^t 
jtime  be  eafily  over-ftocked  i  for  it  being  kept  dovyn* 
becomes  the  fweeter,  and  beft  beloved  by  Cattle  I 
They  fomctimes  leave  it  for  MeadoWHAvs    Tis  beft 
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for  Horfes  being  hard  Hay,  and  for  Sheep  if  unlboncl 
it  hath  wrought  great  Cures*',  and  in  other  refpefts 
it  is  the  beft  Winter  Grafs !  Some  (bw  two  Buftiels 
on  a  Statute- Acre  j  but  its  better  to  fow  three  mixt 
with  Nonfuch^  becaufe  of  it  felf  its  a  thin  fpiry  Graf% 
and  will  not  be  of  any*  bulk  the  firft  year,  unlcw 
thickned  by  the  other,  which  falling  by  degrees,  this 
Graft  thickens  upon  ir,  and  lafts  for  ever. 

Four  Acres'  thus  fown,  hath  yielded  twenty  Oaar- 
ters  of  Seed,  and  fourteen  Load  of  Fodder^  beiides 
the  Spring  z.TiA  Autumn  kc(iixi%f  whereon  (ix  oreighfi 
Cattle  ufually  grazed.  • 

SECT.    V. 

Of  fame  other  GrafTcs  or  Hays* 

Efparcet  is  a  kind  of  Si.  Foyrij  and  by  fome  judged 
to  be  the  ftme. 

La  Remain  J  or  French  Tares  or  Vetches^  is  a  Grain 
annually  fown  in  France^  and  other  Countries  very 
quick  of  growth,  and  excellent  food  for  Cattle*  efoc- 
dally  for  Horfes  •,  and  after  the  feeding  of  it  the  for- 
mer part  of  the  Summer,  it  may  be  let  grow  for 
Hay.  It  is  not  ib  good  as  La  Lucern^  becaufe  this  \% 
annual,  the  other  of  long  continuance^  only  thi» 
will  grow  on  drier  and  poorer  Land  than  Lucern^ 
wherein  it  exceeds  it. 

In  the  Lavo  Countries  they  ufually  (bw  Spur^ey^fted - 
twice  in  a  Summer  •,  the  firft  in  Atiyi  In  June  and 
July  it  will  be  in  Flower,  and  in  Augufi  the  Seed  is 
ufually  ripe. 

The  fecond  time  of  (owing  is  after  Rye^HarvtJt^ 
which  Grounds  they  ufually  plough  up,  and  fow  it 
with  Sfurrey-feidy  that  it  may  grow  up  and  fenre 
their  Kine  (after  all  lateGraflTes  be  eaten  up)  till 
Nex^years'day.  This  Pafture  makes  excellent  Butter^ 
preferred  by  many  before  iWiiy-Butter.  Hens  will 
greedihr  eat  the  Herh^  and  it  makes  them  l*y  the 
more  Eggs.    Hartlibs  Legacy^ 
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W^  Q&veTj  Trefayl^  or  Three4eaved  Grafs j  is  both 
fcier  and  fweeter  than  the  great  Claver-grafs\  it  wiU 
jrow  in  any  Ground  :  It  may  be  fowri  with  Corn^ 
fis  before)  or  without,  or  being  fprinkled  in  Mea- 
dows, will  exceedingly  mend  the  Hay,  both  in  bur- 
then and  goodnefs* 

At  Aiaddington  in  Wiltfljire^  about  nine  miles  from 
Sdisburyy  grows  a  Grafs  in  a  fmall  Plat  of  Meadow- 
grond,  which  Grafs  in  fonxe  y^rs  grows  to  a  prodi- 
gious length,  fom/stimes  twenty  four  foot  long  *,  but 
not  in  heighthas  is  ufually  reported,  but  creeping  on 
the  ground,  or  at  leaft  touching  the  ground  at  feyeral 
of  the  knots  of  the  Grafs.  It  is  extraordinary  {weet, 
and  not  (o  eaHly  propagated  as  hath  been  imagined  \ 
the*  length  thereof  being  occafioned  by  the  waflbing 
of  a  declining  Sheep-down,  that  the  Rain  iji  a  hafty 
ihower  brings  with  it  much  of  the  fatnefs  of  the 
Sheep-dung  over  the  Meadow  ^  (b  that  in  fuch  Springs 
tiutare  not  fubjeft  to  fuch  ftiowers,  or  at  leaft  from 
ibme  certain  Coafts,  this  Grafs  thriveth  not  fowell, 
the  ground  being  then  no  better  than  another. 

This  Herb  fo  little  efteemed  (  becaufe  not  (6  ht 
fetched)  is  an  excellent  and  proper  Herb  to  be  nou- 
rished oi*  (own  in  Meado^v^  for  amongft  all  Houfe- 
wiye^  it  is  held  for  an  infallible  Rule,  that  where 
Sa^ifragf  grows,  tjiere  vou  (haU  never  have  ill  Cheefe 
or  Batter,  efpeciiilly  Cheefe*,  whence  it  comcth  that 
i^jc  Netherlands  aoound  much  in  that  Commodity, 
and  only,  as  is  fuppofed,  throqgh  the  plenty  of  that 
Herb. 

The  Everlajtifig  Peafe  is  a  Plant  eafily  propagated, 
and  by  culture  and  care  thrives  exceedmg  well  in 
good  Land-,  the  Root  yields  a  great  burthen  every 
year  of  cxcellenrProvender,  which  a  Horfe  will  eat 
very  well :  If  therefore  an  Acre  were  firft  tryed  to 
be  iown  with  the  feed  of  this  Plant,  it  is  not  to  be 
doubted  but  it  wodd  yield  a.great  Improvement.  It 
xpuft  be  fown  early  in  the  year,  for  the  feed  is  long 
in  coming  up  y  For  the  firft  year  you  can  expeft  no- 
thing but  care  and  pains  to  preferve  it  from  the 
We«i$;   wliich  if  you  overcome,  every  following; 

E  3  y^»^ 
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year  will  recompence  you  tenfold,  and  the  longer  it 
grows  the  better  will  it  be :  The  way  of  fowing  it  is 
on  digged  ground,  ill  rows,  and  fo  hoed  in  the  in- 
tervals between  the  S^ed. 

Or  you  may  firft  fow  a  fmaU  Bed  of  it,  and  the 
next  year  remove  it  out  into  ground  new  dreffcd 
with  Plough  or  Spade,  and  planted  at  about  twelve 
or  eighteen  Inches  dlftance,  by  which  means  you  may 
eafily  weed  or  hoe  it  ^  it  will  take  root  very  deep 
into  riie  Earth,  and  bear  a  large  head,  therefore  yott 
Xieed  not  doubt  of  its  yielding  a  plentiful  Swarth, 
although  at  fo  great  a  dlftance. 

Thele  and  many  other  moft  rare  and  excellent 
Plants  there  are,  which  if  they  arc  advanced  or  pro- 
pagated that  they  might  openly  manifeft  their  worth,' 
might  be  of  much  more  advantage  to  the  laborious 
Husbandmen,  than  the  fhort,  fower,  and  naturally 
wild  and  barren  Grafs,  mixed  with  a  fuper-aboun- 
dant  oroportian  of  pernicious  Weeds :  Therefore  it 
woula  be  very  acceptable  fervice  to  the  whole  Na^ 
tiotjy  if  thofe  that  have  Land  enough,  would  yearly 
prove  fome  fmall  proportion  of  thefe  and  other  ^r- 
getablcs^  not  yet  brought  into  common  ufe*,  by 
which  means  they  would  not  only  advance  their 
own  Eftates,  but  the  whole  Nation  in  general,  and 
gain  themfelvesan  everlafting  Fame  and  Honour,  as 
did  the  Families  of  Pifo^  Fabius^  Lemulus^  and  Cf- 
cero^  by  bringing  into  ufe  the  feveral  Pulfes,  now 
called  by  their  Names. 


C  HA  P. 
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C  HA  P.      IV. 

Of  Arable  Land  and  TiUagey  and  of  the 
fever al  Grains ^  Tulfesy  &c.  ufuaUy  fro- 
fixated  by  the  Tlow. 

IN .  the  greateft  efteem,  and  moft  worthy  of  our 
Care,  is  the  Arable  Land  yielding  unto  tha  la- 
borioos  Husbandman,  the  moft  ncceflary  Suften- 
tation  this  Life  requires,  but  not  without  Induftry 
and  Toil :  The  Plow  being  the  moft  happy  Inftru- 
mcnt  that  ever  was  difcovered  •,  the  Inventor  of  the 
ufc  whereof  was  by  the  Heathens  celebrated  as  a 
Ooddeis. 

Prima  Ceres  ferro  monales  vettere  t  err  am 
Infiifuit ^— ,— — 

firfi  Ceres,  Mortals  taught  to  plow  the  Cround^ 
When  Acorns  fcarce  in  Saerta  Groves -mere  foun^ 
And  Dodon  Food  denyd  j  then  Swains  did  toil. 

For  before  tuat  time  it  may  be  foppofed  Men  li- 
ired  wholly  on  the  Fruits  the  Earth  naturally  produ- 
ced, as  in  many  places  lately  difcovered  in  remote 
Parts,  the  Natives  feed  moft  on  fach  natural  Prodn- 
^ions,  with  feme  additional  Food  they  acquire  by 
Hunting,  Fifliing,  or  Fowling.  But  where  the  fe- 
?erc  Winters  bereave  them  of  thofe  natural  Supplies-, 
Neceffity,  the  Mother  of  Ingenuity,  hath  tafught  the 
ufe  of  the  Plow  and  Sbode  ^  and  where  Men  have 
<b  multiplied,  that  thole  kinds  have  not  been  fufBci- 
cnt,  they  have  long  fince  learnt  to  tear  the  Ground 
with  Irons,  and  force  from  it  thofe  things  that  tend 
to  their  prefervation,  and  fatisfy  their  unlimited  de^ 
fires. 

The  Plow  it  fejf,  Triptolemm  is  faM  to  have  in- 
vented. This  Art  was  always  in  efteem,  as  before 
in  the  Preface  wehaveftiown^  and  from  this  part 
E  4  thereof, 
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thereof  being  tljc  moft  ppncipaL  doth  it  take  i« 
Name  of  j4griculntr€^  from  the  Tilling  of  the  Land 
•with  the  P/^ir^  or  with  t\i^  Spade ^  the  more  andcnt 
Ipftrument,  tnough  not  more  neceflarv  and*benefin- 
al :  An4  fince  its  fi^ft  Invention  there  nath  been  feve- 
ral  Improvements  made  of  it^  for  the  more  eaijr 
an4  commodious  ufe  thereof*,  and  every  day  alrooft, 
and  in  every  place  doth  the  ingenious  Hushandmam 
endeavour  to  exctl  the  flpthful  in  this  moft  neceflary 
Art  \  that  from  a  bqrthenjbme  and  toilfome  Labour^ 
it  is  in  fome  places  become  bgit  a  pl^aHng  and  pror 
fitable  ExerciJe  :j  and  its  hoped  thit  by  thofe  Prcfi- 
'dents  and  Examples,  the  more  vulgar  wilj  be  pro- 
yoked  to  a  more  univerfal  ufe  of  that  which  is  oeft 
^d  mofl  advantageous  to  themfelves*  as  well  as  the 
rublick.  More  of  this  Inftrument  fee  hereafter  iii 
this  Treatife. 

S  E  C  T.    i. 

Wkat  Lands  are  imfrovedbk  hy  Tillage^ 

Non  omnis  fert  omnia  tettw.  Every  Ibrt  of  Land  a  T- 
Bioft  requires  a  different  Husbandry,  fomeOroonds 
producing  plenty  oi  that  whi<h  on  another  will  not 
grow.  This  is  none  of  the  meaneft  part  of  the  Has- 
bandman's  SkiU,  to  underfiand  what  is  mod  proper 
to  be  propagated  on  each  fort  of  Land  :  the  ftrong 
and  ftiffGround  receiving  the  greateft  Improvement 
from  the  Plough:^  and  the  mellow,  warm,  and  lights 
«:om  other  Plantations  of  Fruits,  C^, 

One  fort ^  Corn  hoft  4ffjtEls^  the  other  K$nes^ 

To  Ceres  Thkh^  to  BacchQS  Thin  ittcliner*     VtrgU. 

Although  the  beih  warmeft,  and  lighted  Land  yieldl 
moft  excellent  C^orn,  ytt  the  other  forts  of  Lan(i 
yield  not  (b  good  Ftuits«  Plants,  Grafs,  Hay,C?"r.  al- 
fc  neceflbry  for  the  Husbandman :  therefore  oujr  prin- 
cipal  Defign  niu^  be  ^o.appropriate^^cli  fprt  to.  thtj; 
4  metho^ 
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tuethod  of  Husbandry  mod  natural  onto  it*,  that 
fr&ere  the  nature  of  the  Land  differs,  which.it  ufiial- 
\y  doth  in  the  famp  Parifli,  and  many  times  in  one 
»d  the  &nie  Farm^  and  f(>me|imes  in  the  fame  Field*, 
dat  there  may  be  ufed  a  different  way.  We  have 
fceibre  difcoarfed  of  what  Lands  are  fitteft  for  Afea- 
dams  and  FaflureSj  and  now  (ball  give  yoa  thoie  bi' 
Ttj^iojis  I  and,  to  know  what  is  mof^  mop^r  for  the 

Blsck  Grounds^  rphifh  under  heavy  Ploughs  are.  rkbx 
A  hr'mlt  Soil  (for  Tillage  males  itfuch). 
Is  heft  for  Corn,:  lipon  no  Ground  ofpea^f^ 
'Mere  Wains  returning  home  with  weary  Steensj 
Or  where  fomefiurdy  Swain  a  tVooddefiroy'd 
And  Groves^  which  Peace  and  Plenty  long  enjoy d  ^ 
Bus  arovghChampianfoon  improves  with  toil.  Virg*^ 

The  ftrong  and  ftiff,  as  we  faid  before^  and  al(b 
the  cold  and  moid,  and  that  which  lies  obvious  to  the. 
extremities  of  Cold  or  Heat,  as  is  moft  of  the  Cham- 
pian  or  Field  land  •,  for  there  may  be  (own  fuch  feeds 
that  naturally  aflfeft  fuch  Places,  until  they  are  redu-. 
red  and  better  qualified  by  Inclofure,  the  firft  and  main 
Principle  of  Improvement :  Alfo  mofly  and»  rufty 
Grounds  are  much  improved  by  ploughing,  and 
Grounds  fubjeft  to  pernicious  Weeds,  may  be  much, 
advantaged  by  deftroying  the  Weeds,  and  propaga- 
(iDg  go^  Corn  or  other  Tillage  m  the  room  thereof. 

AllClay,ftiff,  cold  and  moift  Gtounds,  ^re  gene- 
rally thrice  ploughed,  in  the  Springy  Summer^  and  at 
Seed-time  for  Wheat  y  and  four  times  for  Barley,  if  it 
be  the  firft  Grain  fown  after  long  refting,  which  in. 
moil  places  is  not  ufual.  Thefe  feveral  Ploughings  or! 
FiUowings  ace  very  advantageous  to  Ground  in  fevc-. 
ralrefpeds. 

I.  It  layeth  the  Ground  by  degrees  in  feidges,  in. 
foch  order,  as  the  nature  thereof  requircth  j  for.  the, 
more  in  number,  and  the.  higher  the  Ridges,  tfje^bet-, 
tcr  they  are  for  Wheat,  which  naturally  delightetfi 
ip  amojft  Ground,  fo  that  it  be  laid  dry^  ^'^fk^  ^k 
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not  fubjeft  to  bedrowned  or  over-glutted  with  moift 
Years,  And  this  Method  of  laying  the  Ridges,  mach 
prevents  the  blading  of  Wheat  )  for  Wheat  is  eafi- 
Iv  over-charged  with  Water,  either  in  Winter  or 
Summer, 

2.  This  often  ftirring  the  Land  makes  it  light,  and 
fitter  for  the  Seed  to  take  root  therein  i  the  Clods 
being  apt  to  diffblve  by  being  expofed  to  tne  weather, 
and  often  broken  by  thp  Plough. 


"Therefore  go  ortj 


jind  thy  rich  Soil  with  the  firfi  cheering  Sun 
Let  thyltrong  Oxen  PloxOy  that  Heat  may  crtrfi 
The  Mellow  Glebe^  and  turn  it  into  Dufi.       Virgil. 

It  kills  the  Weeds  which  in  ftrong  Lands  are  apt  to 
over-run  the  Corn,  and  waft  the  nitrous  Fertility  of 
the  Earth. 

4.  It  fertilizeth  Land :  The  Sun  and  the  SuB  are 
fome  Husbanduiens  Soil. 

By  capacitating  it  to  receive  the  nitrous  Dews  and 
Celeftial  Influences,  they  more  eafily  coagulating  and 
fixing  on  a  light  Earth,  than  on  a  lad  or  heavy  lump. 

The  greedy  Villager  likes  beft  that  Moldy 
,    Which  twice  hath  left  the  Sun,  and  twice  the  Cold.  ' 

Virgil. 

That  is  to  fay,  often  Plowed,  and  expofed  to  the  Sam 
and  Froft,  as  fome  ftifong  Clays  require  before  they 
arc  Ibwn,  and  then  become  extraordinary  Fertile. 

5.  It  defends  the  Corn  much  from  the  extremities 
of  Weather,  efpecially  cold  Winds :  for  the  more  un- 
even any  Piece  of  Land  is,  the  better  it  bears  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  Winter*,  for  which  reafon  in  the 
open  Champian  where  the  Land  is  dry,  and  they  do 
not  lay  up  their  Ridges  as  in  other  places,  yet  they 
harrow  it  but  little,  and  leave  it  as  rough  as  they  can, 
for  no  other  caufe  bat  to  break  the  fleeting  Winds. 
Tht  Gzrdincrs  ncsLT  London  now  fecmto  imitate  this 
pnftice,  by  laying  theirGardens  in  Ridges,  not  only 

the 
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ftc  teter  to  (hclter  their  Seeds  from  the  cold  Winds,^ 

bur  alfo  to  ^ive  it  an  advantage  of  the  Sun/  as  I  nij 

iyfpro?ed  it  mamr  vear^  fince,  that  Peafe  fown  on 

the  Sooth  fide  of  unall  Beds,   fo  railed,  that  they 

feiBcd  to  rcfpond  the  Elevation  of  the  PoUj  profp'e* 

Tii  well,  and  pafled  the  Winter  better,  and  were 

iiiQch  earlier  in  the  Springy  than  thofe  otherwife 

plinted. 

But  in  cafe  you  intend  to  fow  Barley  firft  therein^ 
tficr  the  third  Fallowing,  it  mull  lie  over  the  Winter^ 
that  the  Frofts  may  the  better  temper  it  for  the  Seed- 
time, vrhen  it  is  to  be  plowed  again  :  If  for  Peafe  or 
Bcans^  once  Fallowing  before  Winter  ferves  the  turn. 

If  it  hath  a  good  Sward  or  Turf  on  it,  I  rather  ad- 
vife  you  to  DetiJhire'oT  barn  it  in  the  Summer  before 
you  fow  if,  this  is  the  more  expeditious  and  advan- 
tageous way,  it  fpends  the  Acid  moifture  (an  Enemy 
to  Vegetation). it  kills  the  Weeds,  and  brings  the 
Land  quickly  to  a  fine  light  temper. 

Other  Ibrt  of  Lmd  improveabk  by  the  Flow^  are 
Very  good,  rich,  mixed  Land,  and  of  a  Bi^ck  Mojd^ 


Nigra  fere  C^  pinguis . 
Optima  frumentis     *  ■ 


Or  of  any  .other  colour  that  hath  lam  long  for  Pa- 
ftare,  till  it  be  overgrown  with  Mofs,  Weeds,  or 
lach  like,  which  will  as  foon  grow  on  rich  Lands  as 
poor :  To  thefe  lands  Plowing  is  not  only  a  Medicine 
or  Cure,  but  ralfeth  an  immediate  advantage,  and 
much  benefiteth  the  Land  for  the  future  ^  m  cafe  you 
take  but  a  Crop  or  two  at  a  time,'  and  hy  it  down 
for  Pafture  agaiti  vvell  foiled  :  or  elfe  fown  with  fome 
ofnewG'r^/T^/ or //tfyj  before  named-,  but  if  not,  yet 
only  by  foilmg  it  the  year  before  you  lay  it  down,  it 
may  yield  a  very  good  Grafs  after  the  Corn  is  carried 
off,  and  foon  come  to  a  Sward.  The  Land  is  to  be 
hid  in  height  according  as  it  is  inclinable  to  Moifture 
orDrwghr.  New  broken  Ground,  if  it  be  fown  with 
Peafe  the  firft  year,  laves  one  Plowing,  and  a  good 
•part  of  the  Herbage  the  Summer  before-,  it  alfo  d^- 
^  -flsroys 
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ftroys  the  Weeds,  and  better  prepares  the  Land  for 
any  oth^r  Grain* 

In  every  part  ef  England  there  is  much  wift  Land, 
and  other  old  Paftures  that  bear  the  name  of  barren 
Land^i  although  for  the  moil  part  by  good  Hasbandry 
\t  may  be  reduced  into  Tillage,  and  become  very 
fruitful  and  advantageous  to  the  Husbandman  in  par- 
ticular and  Commonwealth  in  general :  As  is  evident 
in  many  parcels  lately  inclofed,  and  taken  out  of  the 
(iippofed  barren  Heaths  and  G>mmons  that  are  now 
fruitful  Fields:  therefore  before  any  thinj^  confidcra- 
ble  can  be  eFe^ted  to  the  improvement  and  right  or* 
dering  of  thefe  forts  of  Lanci,  the  Defignof  loctofure 
ought  to  be  ferioufly  profecuced  ^  but  for  fiich  that  are 
already  inclofed*  and  yet  remain  barren  and  unfruit- 
ful, it  is  a  maniteft  (ign  of  the  ill  management  of  the 
Proprietors,  or  that  the  Tenant  in  ppdefGon  hath  bat 
a.  ihort  time,  pr  that  he  is  obUged  not  to  alter  thena* 
ture  and  order  of  the  Ground^  or  (which  is  too 
common)  that  the  prefent  charge  of  goodHusbandry, 
exceeds  an  ill  Husband*s  (lore  :  His  poor  and  begger- 
ly  Farm  hath  wafted  what  he  hath,-  and  he  has  no 
more  to  try  new  Condufions  withal :  And  in  this 
condition  is  abundance  of  Land  in  this  Kingdom : 
barren  Land,  poor  Cattle,  and  bad  G)rn,  do  infenft- 
\)\y  as  it  were  devour  us  •,  becaufe  once  in  five  or  fir- 
\en  years  in  a  very  wet  Summer,  or  fuch  like,  when 
the  rich  Vales  fuffer,  thefe  barren  Lands  yield  a  coiv 
(iderable  Advantage,  which  as  a  Lottery  encourages 
qs  to  beggery. 

The  beft  and  fpeedieft  way  to  reduce  thefe  Lands 
that  have  long  lain  untilled,  and  that  have  a  Sward, 
ci ther  of  fower  Grafs,  orof  Ruihes,  Weeds,  or  fuch 
like,  or  of  heathy  Gofs,  Fern  or  Broom  •,  by  which 
means  they  have  con  traced  an  evil  juice,  injuriops  to 
Vegetation,  and  withal,  a  fertile  Terreftrial  Salt : 
the  beft  way,  I  fay,  to  improve  and  rjediKe  thefe 
Lands  into  Tillage,  is  to  Duru'Beat,  or  Denfhict 
them,  as  is  hereafter  Ihewn^  which  way  is  ufed  on 
the  barreneft  and  pooreft  Lands  in  Engloftdot  W4^y 
where  before  hardly  any  tlHn^  would  grow,  novv  wi{t; 
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irovf  2S  good  Wheat  or  other  Grain,  as  on  the  beft 
Lindjoahave.  Many  Prefidents  hereof  there  are  in 
fefesaJ  places  of  'England^  where  in  two  or  three 
years,  by  this  only  means,  the  Husbandman  gains  as 
mrii  a,boTe  all  expente^  as  the  Ptirchafe  of  the  Land 
ins  worth  before,  Obkfrve  only  this  Caution,  That 
jtn  be  not  too  fftt^y  to  fow  it  often  'till  you  have 
drawn  oilt  the  heart  of  the  Land,  which  when  it  will 
eafily  jrfcld,  that  it  muft  lie  refted  many  years,  to 
gam  a  Sward  again :  Kor  that*  yol^  expend  the  Soil 
made  of  the  Straw  on  other  Land^  v  Whfch  111  Hosban- 
dry  is  generally  ufed,  that  it  btijigs  an  ill  name  on 
thhrart  of  Improvement  y  which  if  well  foiled  and 
hid  tor  Piftnre.  after  twoCrofj^^  Will  yield  a  very 

eKiGraG,  as  I  have  feen  eiperiehCed,  or  elfe  may 
fown  with  new  Hays  oir  Grafles. 

SECT.  ir. 

Of  Trigging  of  Land  fw  tor*. 

'Vx  Spade  fecms  to  contend  with  the  Tloxp  for  Ah- 
fiqoity  ^  and  it  is  the  common  opinion,  that  it  was 
hi  afe  before  it  •,  the  Spade  being  the  more  plain  and 
fimple  Inftrument,  and  withal  the  moft  laborious. 
ThcP/^w  feeming  to  be  an  Invention  for  expedition, 
cife  and  advantage,  to  which  generally  all  new  InVeh- 
fions  (hoald  tend ',  but  that  now  at  laft  thQ  Spade 
fcoold  fiipplant  the  Plorp^  I  fee  no  reafon'j  for  as  the 
one  is  neceflary  and  nfeful  for  the  better  propagating 
of  Plants  that  take  deep  Root,  fo  is  the  other  as  necet 
fiuy  and  profitable  for  fuch  that  root  more  fliallow, 
ti  Com  and  Pulfe  ufaally  do :  Other  differences  feeni 
to  be  in  the  loofening  and  tentpering  th^  ground  for 
the  Sosds,  the  better  to  extend  and  fpread  their  Roots, 
ind  for  the  better  burying  and  deftroying  the  Weeds : 
TlKfc  fcem  to  be  of  greater  Importance  than  the  depth 
Onlyi  but  all  thefe  by  a  Judicious  and  Induftrious 
HtKbandman  are  remedied  and  performed  by  the 
Plow,  as  well  ^by  the  Spado :  for  if  the  depth  of  the 
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Mould  will  bear  it,  or  the  nature  of  the  Seed  yoa  (bW 
requires  it,  a  Double  PloWj  the  one  fucceeding    the 
other  in  depth,  may  be  made  •,  or  t-hc  Labour  may  be 
performed  Dy  two  Plows,  the  one  following  the  other 
in  the  fame  Furrow  •,  but  if  a  Plow  be  Artificiallx 
made,  and  fet  to  work  deep,  although  you  plow  the 
lefs  in  a  day,  it  will  ftir  the  Land  deep  enough  for  any 
of  our  ufual  Grain  or  Pulfe.   And  as  for  breaking  or 
tempering  the  Land,  and  deftroying  the  Weeds,  plow- 
ing and  crofs  plowiog  at  feveral  Seafons  will  do 
more,  and  at  lefs  expence,  than  once  digging  can 
do :  And  if  you  pleale  you  may  draw  over  the  (ame 
(before  your  laft  (5lowing)  a  large  kind  of  Harrow 
very  heavy,  or  with  a  fufficient  weight  on  it,  which 
in  fome  places  is  ufually  called  Dragginf^.    This  ex- 
tremity is  only  neceflary  in  fome  forts  o?  ftiff  Land^ 
other  lighter  is  much  mcrre  eafily  managed,    Mr. 
Piatt  \ti  his  Adams  Tool  Revived  \  or  His  new  Art 
of  Setting  Corn^  where  he  fomuch  contends  for  the 
Spade^  gives  this  inftance  for  the  P/oip,  That  a  parcel 
of  Landy  flrfi  crofs  plowed^  with  a  deep  cutting  Plow^ 
and  then  plowed  over  the  third  time  with  a  Jhallow 
PloWy  that  made  very  cUfe  and  narrow  Furrows^  then 
WAS  the  Seed  fown  by  a  {kilful  Sower,  and  then  Har^ 
rowed  overy  yielded  fifteen  Quarters  on  each  Acre  ff 
Tilled  and  Sown.    I  prefume,   if  this  Relation  majr 
upon  Experience  prove  true,  that  none  will  be  fo 
much  conceited  ot  a  Novelty,  as  to  defert  this  Me- 
thod of  Agriculture^  for  that  tedious  and  coftly  way 
of  the  Spade^:  But  in  cafe  it  doth  not  annually  amount 
unto  fuch  a  prodigious  increafe  as  this  Prefident.  yet 
doth.it  plainly  evidence,  that  good  Ctdture  doth  infi- 
nitely meliorate  the  Land,   and  advance  the  Crop^ 
and  manifoldly  repay  the  expence  and  labour  beftow- 
ed  thereon  *,  which  is  the  mod  you  can  expert  of 
the  Spade* 

But  if  your  Land  be  Light  or  Mellow,  and  yoa 
are  willing  to  have  it  turned  up  deep,  then  may  yoa 
Plow  one  Furrow,  and  have  nve,  fix,  or  fevcn  La- 
bourers ready  with  their  Spades^  one  at  a  rcafonable 
dillanct  from  tht  other,  to  dig  in  tht  Furrow,  and 
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qlt  «p  the  Elarth  on  the  Glebe  turned  dp  by  the 
Plow,  and  whilft  your  Labourers  are  about  this 
Wod,  you   may   plow  another   Furrow  at  Ibme 
rotfoBible  dlftance-)    which  done,  may    your   La- 
ioarers  do  the  like  there  j  whilft  the  Plow   turn- 
ing the  Sward  or  upper  Earth  of  another  Furrow  in- 
to the  former  Trencn :   Thus  may  a  Plow  go  before, 
ad  by  the  help  of  five  or  ux  Labourers,  may  a  great 
deal  of  Land  be  Plow-trenched  in  a  day,  with  much 
mcfte  Expedition,  than  by  the  fame  hands  it  could 
bf e  been  trenched,  and  is  equally  as  good,  as  well 
for  the  rooting  deep  of  Beans,  Carrots^  ci-c.  as  for 
the  Imiying  and  deftroying  of  the  Weeds.     This 
way  is  much  u(ed  in  Surry^  and  (bme  parts  of  Hamn- 
fitrc:  hhd  I  doubt  not  it  would  more  than  quit  ti^ 
to&for  the  fowing  of  Wheat  and  other  Grain* 

*     SECT.    III. 

Of  the  different  Sfecies  of  Qmhij  CorHy 
Tielfey  &c.  t(fuau]f  [own  or  mecejfary  to 
he  propagated  in  our  Country-Fairms. 

There  is  not  any  Grain  in  our  European  Territo- 
ries, more  univer(a%  ufeful  and  neceffary  than 
Wbeai\  whereof  there  are  feveral  forts,  fome  more 
agreeable  and  better  thriving  on  fome  fort  of  Land 
than  on  other,  that  it  conduccth  much  to  the  Hus- 
bandman's advan^gp,  rightly  to  underftand  the  na- 
tural temper  of  his  Land,  and  what  fpecies  of  Grain, 
and  particular  fort  of  fuch  Grain,  beft  agreeth  with 
the  nature  of  his  Land  ^  as  fome  fort  of  Land  bear 
Ptilfcs  better  than  Corny  and  fome  bear  Barley  better 
than  Whtat^  and  fome  forts  of  Wheat  prove  better 
on  cold  ftiflf  Land,  thfin  on  hot  or  dry,  &c.  We 
find  many  forts  of  Wheat,  mentioned  in  our  Ruftici 
Author j^  ^s  Whole  Straw  Wheat ^  Red  Straw  Wheat^ 
-*/z/rr  fTA^/xT,  white  and  red  •,  Pollard  Wheats  white 
and  red,  great  and  fmall  \  Turkey  Wheat^  Purkey 
Wh^at^  Crey  Wheats  Flaxen  Wheat:   I  fuppofe.the 
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feme  in  fome  places  is  called  Lammas  Wheat ^  t^il^^ 
ftrrt^   Ogravc  Wheatj  Sara/ins  Wheat^   with  {eventl 
other  Names,  though  its  probalrie  may  be  the  fame 
forts.    The  Great  Pollard^  thty  (ay  delights  bcft  on 
ftifF  Lands,  and  fo  doth  the  Oiravej  Baken  Wbeat^ 
and  Lammoi^  on    indifferent   Land,  and   Sarafius 
Wheat  on  any.    But  what  the  different  natares  ot 
die(e  and  other  Tevetal  fotts  are,  and  in  what  Land 
they  moft  prkl'clpally  delight,  and  the  differences  of 
their  Culture^  I  leave  to  the  niore  ingenious  and  ex- 
pert Husbandman  to  find  out,  and  dilcover. 

It  is  obfdtved  that  the  Bearded  Wheat  Tuffereth  not 
by  Mildewj  b^caufe  the  Beard  thereof  is  a  kind  of 
Defence  to  ^referve  it  from  the  Dt^.  Wheat  is  ufii- 
ally  ftwn  in  the  Autumn^  arid  beft  in  a  wet  feaibn  ^ 
Triticum  luto^  hordeum  pklvere  conferite\  and  cither 
earlier  or  later,  as  the  nature  of  the  Land,  and  ici- 
tuation  of  the  place  requires* 

Barley  is  another  very  neceflary  Crain^  though 
ufuaUy  converted  to  the  wprft  ufe  of  any  that  grows: 
in  England ;  It  is  the  principal  Ingredient  in  oiir  ne- 
ceffary  Drink  moderately  ufed,  but  the  ufe  thereof 
in  ezcefs  is  become  the  moft  general  tagine  Vicci 
and  as  it  were  the  Primum  Mobile  to  moft  other  de- 
teftable  Evils.  It  is  alfo  a  Bane  to  Ingenuity,  many 
of  Ottr  beft  Mtchanicks  being  too  much  addi£ied  to 
the  tinware  of  this  Grain )  Aeverthelefs  it  Tq  natu* 
rally  delights  In  our  meaner  iprt  of  Lahd,  and  in 
the  Champian  Countries,  that  its  become  a  princi- 
pal part  of  the  Ceunirymans  Tillage,  that  the  too 
great  a  quantity  thereof^  doth  impede  the  propaga- 
tion of  ft veral  other  Grains  and  Pulfes,  much  raori 
ncceffary.  Neither  know  I  any  way  to  remedy  tils 
Negleft  on  the  one  fide,  and  Wilfulnefs  on  the  other, 
mileis  the  Defign  of  Inclofure  might  take  effeA,  for 
then  would  the  Lands  be  16  much  the  more  inriched, 
tfaatthey  wonld  bear  other  Grain,  to  a  greater  ad- 
vantage to  the  Husbandman  than  Barley  -,  or  that  ^ 
double  or  treble  Tax  might  be  impofed  on  ever/ 
Acre  of  Barley-land,  for  what  it  is  on  other  Grain, 
tfhich  wpiild    provoke  the   Htt$bandman  to  thar 
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"wlkh  would  be  moft  for  his  advantage  ^  then  would 
dtfrebe  a  greater  plenty  of  all  forts  of  Grain  and 
falfe,  and  at  a  lower  price,  and  only  good  Liquor 
a  little  the  dearer,  which  may  by  Houfe-keepers  the 
oikr  be  born  withal. 

'  TheSeafons  for  fowing  of  ^<«r/^j^ 'differ  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  Soil,  and  fcituation  of  the  Place  t. 
Some  fow  in  March^  fonie  in  jipril^  others  not  un- 
til ^^^y,  yet  with  good  fuccefs^  no  certain  Rule  can 
be  herein  prefcribed  •,  it  ufually  proves  as  the  fife- 
ceeding  weather  happens,  only  a  dry. time  is  moft 
kindly  for  tKe  Seed. 

For  as  before  is  obferved,  moift  Weather  is  beft 
for  Winter  Grain,  and  dry  for  any  Seeds  in  the 
Spring  of  Summer,  becaufe  the  Grain  in  the  Winter 
Ihoold  fpring  the  fooner  ^  and  that  fown  in  the  Spring 
more  gradually,  left  the  too  fudden  drought  injure 
it.  Alfo  a  moift  Seed  time  in  the  Spring,  too  much 
fiivoiirs  the  WeMs,  but  in  tlie  Winter  the  cold  pre-^ 
vents  them- 

There  is  little  difference  obfetved  in  Barlty^  only 
there  is  one  fort  called  Hath-ripe  Barley^  which  is 
ufually  ripe  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  other^ 
and  delights  beft  in  fome  forts  of  hot  and  dry  Land. 

Xyc  is  a  Grain  generally  known,  and  delighteth  irt 
a  dry  warm  Land,  and  will  grow  in  moft  forts  of 
Land,  fo  that  the  Earth  be  well  tempered  and  loofej 
it  ne^eth  not  fo  rich  a  Ground,  nor  fo  mach  care, 
nor  coft  beftowed  thereon,  as  doth  the  Wheat  j  only 
it  muft  be  fown  in  a  dry  time*,  for  Rain  fobn  drown- 
Cth  it :  They  ufiialLy  fay  a  ihower  of  Rain  will 
drown  it  in  the  Hopper  ^  Wet  is  fo  great  an  Enemy 
to  it.  Therefore  dry  fandy  warm  Land^  is  ufually 
Urm^d  Eye- Land^  being  more  proper  for  that,  than 
for  any  other  fort  of  Grain,  it  is  quick  of  Growth^ 
foon  up  after  it  is  fown,  and  fooner  in  the  Ear,  ufti^ 
ally  in  ^pril^  and  alfo  iironer  ripe  than  other  Grain  % 
yet  In  forae  places  it  is  ufual  to  fow  Wheat  tcciA  Rye 
Biixed^  which  grovV  together,  and  are  reaped  toge- 
ther •,  but  iht  Ryexxxxx^  needs  be  ripe  before  chc 
Wheat :  Neither  caii  1  difcoVer  whete  a  greater  ad* 
\   ..  JF  Vantage 
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vantage  lies  in  fowing  them  together,  than  in  fowfng 
them  apart.    The  princip;il  feafon  of  fowing  of  Hycf 
is  in  the  Autumn  aoout  September ^  and  after,  accord- 
ing as  the  Sea(bn  permits,  and  the  nature  of   the 
Ground  requires, 

.  OatsTiTQ  very  profitable  andneceflary  Grain,    in 
moft  places  of  England  \  they  ar«  the  moft  principal 
Grain  Horfes  afFeft,  and  commended  for  that  ufe 
above  any  other,  being  of  an  opening  nature,  and 
fweet  i  other  Grains  being  apt  to  ftop,  which  is  in- 
jurious to  labouring  or  travelling  Horfes  •,   although 
on  the  other  hand,  Oats  newly  Houfed  and  Thraflied, 
before  they  have  fweat  iti  the  Mowe,  or  be  other- 
wife  throughly  dry'd,  are  too  laxative.    On  fuch 
Lands,  that  by  reafon  of  the  cold,  no  other  Grain 
will  thrive,  yet  Oats  grow  there  plentifully*  as  many 
places  in  IVales  and  Derbyfifire  can  witnefs :   There 
IS  no  ground  too  rich  nor  too  poor,  too  hot,  nor 
too  cold  for  them :    They  fpeca  better  than  other 
Grain  in  wet  Harvefts  ^  the  Straw  and  husks  being  of 
lb  dry  a  nature,  that  although  they  are  houfed  wet, 
yet  will  they  not  heat  in  the  Mow,  nor  become 
mouldy,  as  other  Grain  ufually  do  i  they  are  efteem- 
cl  a  pealer  of  the  Ground  ,  The  beft  feafon  for  fow- 
ing of  them,  is  in  February  or  March.    The  white 
Oat  is  the  beft  and  heavieft  Grain :  The  Meal  makes 
good  Bread,  and  much  afed  for  that  purpofe  in  many 

R laces,   and  alfo  good  Pottage,  and  leveral  other 
ielfe^,  and  is  in  great  requeft  towards  Scotland  and 
in  Wales:  Vat  en  Malt  alfo  makes  good  Beer. 

There  is  a  new  fort  of  OatSj  or  Grouts  growing 
like  unto  whole  Oat-mealj  without  anv  Hulls  j  they 
krovV  near  the  City  of  Durham^  where  they  have 
been  yearly  fown  above  thefe  tnirty  years :  After 
they  are  fown,  they  come  up  like  OatSj  but  with  a 
fmalter  Blade :  When  they  arc  ripe  upon  the  ground, 
they  are  like  ripe  OatSy  and  not  eafily  diftinguifhable 
from  them  ^  the  greateft  difference  between  them, 
being,  that  in  the  thraihing,  thefe  come  out  of  the 
Husk  clean  like  unto  DantzJck  Rye^  which  they  very 
much  refcmble  b^th  in  ihape  and  bignt (s,   and  need 

not 
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tet  to  be  carried  to  the  Mill,  as  other  0^^/,  to  be 

ttadeioto  Oatmeal  ot  Grouts, 
Tht  tifte  of  them  is  iT\ore  fweet  and  flafhy  than 

(^rms  made  of  common  Oats  •,  they  are  moft  natu- 

liJfcoyled,  as  Rict  m  Milk. 

*  An  Acre  doth  not  yield  fomany  Bulhelsof  thefe 
.  as  of  the  common  Oats^  by  rcafon  the  Grain  is  fmall 
aad  naked,    and  go  near  in  meafure  \  but  what  is 
Wanting  in  meaftre,  is  fupplied  in  the  value. 

The  Husbandry  u(ed  about  them  is  the  lameai 
with  other  Oats. 

This  I  received  from  an  ingenious  Hand^  and 
when  I  hear  more  I  fliall  impart  it. 

SuchWheat  is  a  Grain  eiceeding  advantageous  oA 
fcorrcn  &ndy  Lands,,  it  is  much  (own  in  Surry  ^  raucfe 
lefe  than  any  other  Grain  fows  an  Acre :  It  is  ufually 
fown  as  Barley^  but  later ;  it  is  alfo  late  ripe,  afld 
yields  a  very  great  increa(e,  and  is  excellent  food  iot 
pwine,.  Pdultry^  &c.  after  it  is  mown  it  muft  lie  fe- 
vcral  days  till  the  ftalks  be  withered,  befote  it  be 
houfed  :  Neither  is  there  any  danger  of  the  feed  fall^ 
ing  from  it.  Nor  doth  it  fufFer  much  by  wet.  -  • 
'  Bmck-Wbtat  makes  as  good  a  Lay  for  Wheat,  as 
any  other  Grain  or  Pulfe,  efpedally  if  it  be  not  tnow^ 
cd,  bat  plowed  in :  But  the  beft  way  is,  when  it  is 
in  Grafs  before  it  bloflbm,  to  feed  ifwithMilcli 
Seafts,  who  will  tread  it  d<)wn,  and  make  ah  excel-t 
lent  Lay  thereby  for  Wheat.  ,    ^      , 

Moreover,  your  Gows  will  give  great  ftore  of 
Milk,  it  happening  at  that  feafon  When  ufually  othet 
Grafi  is  burnt  in  hot  and  dry  Summers  ;  So  have 
you  a  double  advantage  by  your  Buck-lVheat. 

Our  Rtiftick  Authors  mention  feveral  other  forts 
<yi  Corn  or  Grain,  as  Xea  or  Spelt-ct^rn.,  Far^  Millet^ 
Sefame^  Rice^  &c.  which  Ifliall  forbear  to  particu- 
larize on,  they  being  not  as  yet  made  Denizens  in 
our  Climate  \  and  until  we  are  better  fati$fied  of 
their  natures  and  ufe,  and  experienced  jn  the  Vftf 
or  method  of  their  propagation;  .     .^ 

Of  all  Pulfes  that  are  fown  or  proj>agated,  Peaft 

claim  the  prchemijtencc,  riot  only  for  their  genem 
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life  both  by  Sea  and  Land,  both  for  Man  and  Beaft, 
but  alfo  for  the  diver fity  of  their  kinds :  Alnioft  for 
every  fort  of  Land,  and  for  every  feafon  a  different 
fort  of  Peafe  •,  fonie  are  white  Peafe,  fome  grey,  green, 
C^c.  not  necefldiry  here  to  be  enumerated, every  under- 
ftanding  Husbandman  knowing  what  forts  beft  thive 
with  his  Land.  In  a  ftiff  fertile  Ground  they  yield 
a  very  confiderable  Crop,  without  fuch  frequent  Fal- 
lowings as  other  Grains  require^  and  deftroy  the 
.  Weeds,  and  fit  and  prepare  the  Land  for  After-crops, 
being  an  improver,  and  not  an  impoverilher  of  Land, 
as  Husbandmen  ufually  obferve. 

Bearts  are  of  general  ufe  and  benefit,   and  placed 
before  any  other  Pulfes  by  P//wv,  for  their  commo- 
dioufnefs  both  for  Man  and  Beaft  •,   yet  we  find  the 
Peafe  to  be  more  univerlally  propagated.    Of  Beans 
there  are  feveral  forts  •,  the  Great  Garden  Beans^  and 
middle  fort  of  Bean,  and  the  fmall  Bean,  or  Horfe- 
bean:.  The   latter  only  is  ufually  fown  in  Plonked 
Landsy  and  delights  principally  in  ftiff  and  ftrong 
ground,  and  thrives  not  in  light,  fandy,  or  barren : 
They  are  proper  to  be  fown  in  Land  at  the  firft 
breaking  up,  where  you  intend  afterwards  to  fow 
t)thcr  Grain,  becaufc  they  deftroy  the  Weeds,  and 
improve  the  Land,  as  generally  doth  all  other  forts 
of  Cod'wart.    Of  the  other  forts  of  Beans^  and  alfo 
of  Peafe^  wc  (hall  fay  more  hereafter  in  this  Treatife. 
The  Citch  or  Fetch^  whereof  there  arc  feveral  forts^ 
but  two  of  moft  principal  Note,    the  Winter  and 
Summer-Fetch  •,    the  one   fown  before  fVinter^    and 
abiding  the  extremity  of  the  Weather  *,  the  other  not 
lb  hardjr,  and  fown  in  the  Spring :  •  They  are  much 
fown  in  fome  places,   and  to  a  very  confiderable  ad- 
vantage :    Theyare  agood^  ftrong,  and  nouriftiing 
Food  to  Cattle,  cither  given  in  the  Straw  or  with- 
out, and  arc  propagated  after  the  manner  of  Peafe. 

The  leaft  of  all  Pxtlfes  is  the  Lentil j  in  fome  pla- 
ces called  Tills :  They  are  fown  in  ordinary  ground, 
and  require  it  not  very  rich.  Of  a  very  few  fown 
on  an  Acre,  you  ftiall  reap  an  incredible  quantity  *, 
although  they  appear  on  the  ground  but  fmail^  ^d 
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lie  in  a  little  room  in  the  Cart :  They  are  a  nlotl 
cicelleat  fweet  Fodder,  and  to  be  preferred  before 
any  other  Fodder  or  Rulfe  for  Calves,  or  any  other 
Toang  Cattle",  and  are  the' bed  and  cheapeft  Food 
for  Pigeons,  efpecially  thofe  that  are  the  nioft  tame, 
and  fed  by  hand. 

Lupines^  though  not  ufed  in  this  Country  as  ever 
I  coald  underftand,  (  unlefs  a  few  in  a  Garden)  yet 
wc  find  them  highly  commended  to  be  a  Pulfe  re- 
quiring little  trouble,  and  to  help  the  Ground  the 
mod  of  any  thing  that  is  fov^n,  and  to  be  a  good 
manare  for  barren  Land,  where  it  thrives  very  well, 
as  on  fandy,  gravelly,  and  the  worft  that  may  be, 
my,  amongft  Bufhes  and  Bryars.  Sodden  in  Water 
they  are  excellent  Food  for  Oxen,  and  doubtlefs  for 
Swine  and  other  Cattle.  If  this  be  true,  as  proba- 
bly it  feeras  to  be,  I  admire  the  Plant  Ihould  be  fo 
much  neglefted  ^  but  1  may  give  you  a  more  full 
and  latisfaftory  Account  of  this,  and  fome  other  not 
ofjal  Seeds  and  Pulfes,  another  time. 

Tares  are  notnifual  in  moft  places  of  England :  but 
where  they  are  fown  they  as  much  benefit  the  Land 
as  other  Pulfes^  and  are  rather  to  be  preferred  for 
Fodder  than  any  other  ufe  they  can  be  put  unto. 

There  are  feveral  other  Pulfes  or  Seeds  mentioned 
in  our  Authors,  as  Fafels^  Cich  Peafon^  Wild  Tares^ 
&c,  which  if  carefully  and  ingenioully  prof^cuted, 
might  redound  to  the  Husbandman's  advantage  ^  and 
in  tlw  fame  manner  might  feveral  others  not  yet 
brought  into  common  ufe,  although  they  might  in 
all  prob;|bility  be  ^s  beneficial  as  thofe  already  in  ufe^ 

S  E  C  T.    IV. . 

Of  ^cvcv^  aniVlzx. 

Within  the  compafs  of  our  Lands  fubjeft  to  the 

Culture  of  the  Plow,  may  thefe  two  neceflCiry  and 

profitable    Vegetables  be  propagated  •,   requiring  ^ 

competent  proportion  of  Ground  toraife.a  quantity 
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fufficient  to  fupply  our  ordinary  occafions  and  nccefi- 
Titles  i  in  defeil  whereof,  and  meerly  through  onr 
©wn  negieft  and  floth, .  we  -purchafe^  the  greatcft 
Iharcof  thefe  Hempen  enid  Flaxen  Copimodities  we 
ufe,  from  Strangers  at  a  dear  Rate,  whei)  we  have 
room  enough  to  raife  wherewith  of  the  (ame  Com- 
modities to  furnifti  them  :  But  that  (^to  our  (hame 
be  it  fpoken  )  we  prefer  good  Liquor,  or  at  leaft  the 
Corn  that  makes  ir,  before  any  other  Grain  or  Seed^ 
although  other  may  be  propagated  with  greater  fad- 
Jjty,  left  hazard,  and  abundantly  more  advantageous, 
both  to  the  Husbandnikn  and  Nation  in  general, 
than  that. 

I  need  not  put  Excufes  in  the  Country-mens 
Mouths,  they  have  enough  for  their  grand  Negli- 
gence in  this  principal  part  of  jigriculiure  but  that 
1  here  propole  them  in  hopes  hm^  Worthy  Patrims 
will  ule  their  Endeavours  tp  removfe  thefe  Impedi- 
ments. 

The  firft,  and  moft*  grand  Impediment  to  this 
Improvement,  is  want  of  Encouragement  to  Trade, 
or  a  richt  or  ordering  of  Employments  for  the  Poor 
throughout  the  Countries,  whicn  may  be  accompli- 
ihed  without  charge  ( the  common  Re  mora  to  all  In- 
genuities )  by  granting  fome  extraordinary  Immuni- 
ties to  certain  Societies  in  feveral  places  convenient 
in  every  Country  to  be  eftabliihed  \  whicfi  being  the 
firft  and  chiefeft  thing  to  be  done,  will  almoft  of  it 
felf  remove  all  other  Impediments, 

Secondly^  The  next,  is  the  defeft  of  Experience  •, 
very  few  underftanding  the  way  of  fowing,  gathe- 
ring, watering,  heckling,  and  other  particular  Modes 
in  ordering  thefe  Cxxm  modi  ties,  nor  yet  the-  nature 
of  the  Groundeither  of  them  delights  in :  All  which 
by  the  Prefident  and  Example  of  fome  publickand 
ingenious  Spirit,  and  by  the  Conftitution  of  a  Trade 
to  take  off  the  faid  Commodities  to  the  Husband- 
mans  Advantage,  may  eafily  be  removed. 

Thirdly^  Another  main  Impediment;  to  the  Im- 
provement and  Propagation  of  thefe  an^  feveral 
^thet  Staple-Commodities,   ngt  yet  brought  iiHo 
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yoMick  ufe  and  praftice,  is,  that  the  Planter  after 
ftebth  been  at  extraordinary  Expence  in  Fertili- 
ziflg^  Tilling,  and  Planting  his  Land,  and  in  pre- 
faring  and  advancing  the  Growth  of  fuch  Com- 
•  fljodities,  not  only  the  Profit  of  his  Land,  but  alfo 
of  aU  his  Expence  and  Labour  muft  be  declma^ 
ui  i  which  in  forae  Years  amounts  to  more  than  his 
own  clear  Profits  i  when  before  fuch  Improvements 
made,  little  Tythe  was  paid,  as  for  Pafture-Lands 
b  ufoal  i  either  a  refervation  to  the  Perfon  of  what 
was  formerly  paid  out  of  fuch  unimproved  Lands,  or 
a  certain  Modtu  decimandi^  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  Commodity  planted,  might  prove  a  very 
great  Incouragement  to  the  Husbandman,  an  infinite 
advantage  to  the  Nation  in  general,  and  not  the  leaft 
injury  or  lofs  to  the  Clergy  or  Impropriator.  Sooie 
other  Impediments  there  arc,  and  aUo  other  Propo- 
fitions  might  be  made  for  tne  Advancemcint  of  this 
^nd  fcveral  other  Commodities,  but  they  require 
more  tirhe  to  treat  of,  then  in  this  place  we  may  dif- 
penfe  withal. 

Hemp  delights  in  the  beft  Land,  warm  and  fandy, 
or  a  little  gravelly,  fo  it  be  rich  and  of  a  deep  Soil ; 
cold  Clay,  wet  and  moorifh  is  not  good  :  It  is  good 
to  deftroy  Weeds  on  any  Land.  The  beft  Seed  is 
the  brighteft,  that  will  retain  its  colour  and  fubftance 
in  rubbing :  Three  Bulhels  will  fow  an  Acre  •,  the 
richer  the  Land,  the  thicker  it  muft  be  fown  •,  the 
poorer,  the  thmner:  From  the  beginning  to  the  end 
pi  April  is  the  time  of  fowing,  according  as  the 
Spring  fells  out  earlier  or  later  y  it  muft  be  carefully 
preferved  from  Birds,  who  will  deftroy  many  of  the 
gieecrs. 

iThe  Seafon  of  gathering  it  is  fi.rft  about  Lam* 
mas\  when  a  good  part  of  it  will  be  ripe,  that  is  the 
lighter  Summer-hemp  that  bears,  no  S^ed,  and  is 
called  the  Fimble'Hemp^  and  the  Stalk  grows  white  ;. 
and  when  it  is  ripe  it  is  moft  eafily  difcern^le, 
which  is  about  that  feafon  to  be  pulled  forth  and  dri- 
ed, and  laid  up  for  ufe*,  you  muft  be  cautious  of 
breaking  what  you  leave,  left  you  fpoif  it  i  yoft  muft 
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let  the  other  grow  till  the  Seed  be  ripe,  which  wilt 
be  about  Michaelmas ^  or  before  ^  ind  this  is  dfualljr 
called  the  Karle-Hcmp.  When  yoa  have  gathered 
and  bound  it  i>p  in  Bundles,  in  Bonds  of  a  yard  com- 
pafs,  ("the  Statute  Meafure)  you  muft  ftack  it  up, 
or  houfe  it  till  you  thrafh  out  the  Seed.  An  Acre  of 
Hemp  may  be  lyorth  unwrought  from  five  to  eight 
pounds-,  if  wrought  up,  to  ten  or  twdve  pounds  or 
more-,  and  is  a  very  great  fuccour  to  the  poor,  the 
Hempen  Harvefl  coming  after  other  Harv-eils:  And 
then  in  the  bad,  wet,  and  Winter-feafons,  it  affords 
continual  Imployment  to  fuch  alfo,-  that  are  not  ca- 
pable of  better. 

But  for  the  Method  and  right  way  of  fVaterhgy 
TiliiJiQy  Breakf?7yj  Tewtnwing^  Q^c,  1  ftiall  leave  you 
to  fuch  that  are  experienced  therein,  finding  no  cer- 
tain Rules  left  us  by  our  RufHck  Authors. 

Fiiix'is  alfo  a  very  exctllcnt  Coramodrty,  and  the 
Tilling  and  Ordering  thereof  a  very  good  piece  of 
Husbandry ',  it  vvill  thrive  in  any  good  found  Land 
be  it  in  what  Country  foever,  but  that  is  bed  that 
hath  lain  long  unplowed  :  The  beft  Land  yields  the 
heft  fltx^  and  raifes  the  greateft  Improvement.  The 
Tlartd  muft  be  well-plowed,  and  laid  flit  and  even, 
and  the  Seed  fowh  in  a  warm  feafon,  about  the  mid- 
dle or  end  of  Afarchj  or  at  farthtrft  in  the  beginninj 
of  ^pn'I.  U  itihould  cornea  wet  feafon,  it  would 
i-equire  weeding. 

i  We  cannot  pretend  to  an  IntemperanCy  of  Cli- 
mate for  neither  //f/»/>,  nor  F/n.v,  feeing  that  ih 
Scotland^  Holland^  France^  Fldtidcrs^  C^r.  North, 
Eaft,  and  South  of  us,  Finer  Liimen  is  made  .than 
what  we  make  in  Enrjand'^  want  of  Incouragement 
t<)  Trade  and  Ihdulify  being  niore  wanting  here 
tfcefi  in  thofe  Countries. 

'  The  beft  Seed  is  that  which  Comes  from  the  £^ 
Country^  although  it  coft  dear,  yet  it  will  eafily  re- 
pay'the  Charge,  and  will  laft  indifferent  well  two 
or  three  Crops,  then  it  is  beft  to  icnew  it  again  :  Of 
the  beft  Seed  two  Buftiels  may  ferve  on  an  Acre,  but 
illore  of  our  Etrglijh  Seed  becaufe  it  groweth  frnallef . 
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Yoamaft  be  fure  to  fow  it  on -good  Land,  becaufe  it 
robs  the  groond  much,  and  burneth  it,  as  antiently 
it  was  obferved  by  f^irgil^  Vrit  enim  lini  Campum  Se^ 
ics^  but  it  liberally  repayeth  it. 

Yoa  muft  be  careful  that  it  grow  not  till  it  be  over- 
ripe, nor  to  gather  it  before  it  be  ripe  ^  the  ripenels 
isbeft  known  by  the  Seed  \  at  the  time  let  the  Pluck- 
CTs  be  nimble,  and  tie  it  up  in  hand-fulls,  and  fet 
them  np  until  they  be  perfeftly  dry,  and  thea 
hoafe  it. 

An  Acre  of  good  Flax  on  the  Ground  may  be 
worth,  if  it  be  of  the  beft  Seed,  from  feven  to  twelve 
poands,  nay  far  more^  but  if  it  be  wrought  up  fit  to 
fell  in  the  Market,  it  may  come  to  fifteen  or  twenty 
pounds. 

As  for  the  Watering,  Drying,  Breaking,  and  Tew- 
fiwing,  as  we  faid  before  of  Hemb^  we  muft  refer 
to  thofc  that  are  better  experienced  therein. 

SECT.    V. 

Of  Woad,  &c. 

This  is  a  very  rich  Commodity,  and  worthy  to  be 
taken  notice  of  by  the  Husbandman  *,  it  requires  a  very 
rich  Land,  found  and  warm,  faith  Mr.  Blyth  :  But  I 
have  leen  it  ufually  Planted  upon  an  ordinary  Ground, 
but  warm  and  light,  and  in  good  heart,  having  long 
reftcd,  and  but  new  broken  up  :  It  robs  Land  much, 
being  long  continued  upon  it  \  yet  moderately  ufed, , 
it  prepares  Land  for  Corn^  abating  the  over-much 
Fertility  thereof,  and  draws  a  different  Juice  for 
what  the  Cortt  requires:    The  Land  muft   oe  finely 

S>!owed  and  harrowed  for  this  Seed,  whereof  about 
bar  Bpftiels  will  fow  an  Acre*,  it  muft  be  finely 
harrowed,  and  all  Clots,  Ston?s,  Turfs,  &c.  picked 
away  ^nd  laid  on  heaps,  as  is  ufual  in  Woad-JLandsy 
tnen  it  is  to  be  continually  weeded  till  the  Leaves  co- 
ver the  Ground^  and  when  the  Leaves  are  growh 
fair  and  large^  then  fet  to  cutting,  and  fo  throughout 
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the  Summer,  that  you  may  have  five  or  fix  Crops^i 
and  fometimes  but  three  in  one  year  of  IVoad^  what 
grows  in  Winter,  Sheep  will  eat. 

The  time  for  fowiag  of  }Voadj  is  in  the  middle 
and  end  of  Mareh. 

When  it  is  cut,  it  muft  be  immediately  carried  to 
the  MiH.  The  manner  whereof,  with  the  right 
ordering  of  Woad^  and  of  all  other  neceflary  circum- 
ftances  relating  thereto,  is  beft  learned  of  an  expe- 
rienced Workman^  which  is  eafily  obtained. 

To  take  it  in  the  very  feafon  is  a  fundamental 
Piece,  which  is  when  the  Leaf  is  come  to  its  full 
growth,  and  retains  its  perfeft  colour  and  lively 
greeneft  •,  then  fpeedily  cut  it,  that  it  fade  not,  nor 
wax  pale  before  you  have  cut  your  Crop. 

The  two  firft  Crops  are  the  beft,  which  are  ufa- 
alJy  mixed  together  in  the  feafoning  •,  the  latter 
Crops  are  much  worfe,  which  if  either  arc  mixed 
with  the  former,  they  mar  the  whole. 

It  is  a  Staple  Commodity  for  the  Dyers  Trade, 
and  is  verv  advantageous  to  the  Husbandman  ^  it 
more  than  doubleth  the  Rent  of  his  Land-  fometimea 
it  quadruples  it  ^  it  hath  been  fold  &om  nx  pound  to 
thirty  pound  the  Tun. 

The  Planting  and  Propagating  of  Rape  and  G^/r- 
feed  is  efteeaiod  another  excellent  piece  of  Husband- 
ry and  Improvement  for  Land,  and  more  efpecially 
on  MarfJ>Landy  Fen-Land^  or  newly  recovered  Sea* 
Lands^  or  any  Land  rank  and  fat,^  whether  Arable  or 
Pafture. 

The  Cole-feed  is  efteemed  the  beft,  the  biggeft  and 
faireft  alfo  that  you  can  get :  Let  it  be  dry  and  of  a 
clear  colour,  like  the  beft  Onion-fctd ',  it  is  ufually 
brought  from  Holland. 

It  is  to  be  fown  at,  or  about  Mid-fummer :  Voa 
muft  have  your  Land  plowed  very  well,  and  laid 
even  and  fine,  and  then  fow  it^  about  a  Gallon 
will  fow  an  Acre :  the  Seed  muft  be  mixed  with  fome 
other  matter,  as  before  we  direfted  about  Qover- 
Crjtfs  Seedy  for  the  more  even  difperfing  thereof 
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Wheo  the  one  half  of  the  Seed  begins  to  look 
brown,  its  time  to  reap  it,  which  maft  be  done  as 
you  ofually  do  Wheat,  and  Jay  it  two^or  three  hand- 
fulls  together  till  it  be  dry,  and  that  thorough-dry 
loo,  which  will  be  neat  a  fortnight  e^cr  it  be  dry 
enough  ^  it  muft  not  be  turned  nor  touched,  if  it  be 
poffible,  left  you  ftied  the  Seed :  It  muft  be  gathered  on 
Sheets  or  large  Sail^  Cloths^  and  fo  carried  into  the 
Bam  or  Eqor  very  large  to  be  immediately  thraflicd 
oat.  <f       . 

The  main  Benefit  is  in  the  Seed :  If  it  be  good  it  will 
bear  five  Quarters  on  an  Acre,  and  is^  worth  ufually 
ibur  Shillings  the  Bcifhel,  fometimes  niore  and  fome-* 
times  lefs  \  the  greater  your  parcel  is,  the  better 
price  you  will  have.  It  is  ufed  to  make  Oyl  thereof  j 
It  thrives  beft  on  moift  Land,  it  cannot  be  too  rank. 
It  fits  the  Land  for  Com.  &c.  Thus  far  hath  Mr; 
Blyth  delivered  •,  little  elfe  i5  written  of  this  ^eed, 
tiierefore  we  leave  it  to  the  more  experienced  Per- 
fons. 

Although  Turnips  be  tifually  nouri(h*d  in  Gardens, 
and  be  properly  Garden  Plants,  yet  are  they  to  the 
very  great  advantage  of  th&  Hsisbrndman  fown  in  his 
Fields  in  (everal  foreign  places,  and  alfo  in  (b^ie  parts 
of  England^  not  only  for  Culinary  ufes,  as  aocut 
Lemdin  and  other  great  Towns  and  Cities,  but  alfo 
for  Food  for  Cattle,  as  Coxps^  Swine^  &c.  They  de- 
light in  a  warm,  mellow,  and  light  Land,  rather 
Cindy  than  otherwifc,  not  coveting  a  rich  Mould. 
The  ground  muft  be  finely  plowed  and  harrow- 
ed, and  then  the  Seed  (own,  and  raked  with  a 
Bulh,  or  fuch  Hke.  They  are  fown  at  two  Scafons 
of  the  yeari  i"  the  Spring  with  other  the  like /T/r- 
cken-TiBagc^  and  alfo  about  Atidfummer^  QT  after, 
in  the  Fields  for  the  ule  of  Cattle,  or  any  other  ufe. 
In  Holland  they  flice  their  Turnips  with  their  tops, 
and  Rape-feed  Cakes:,  and  Grains,  &c.  and  there- 
with' make  Mafhes  for  the  Ow/,  and  five  it  theni 
warm,  which  the  Cows  will  eat  like  f/ogs. 

Cows  and  Swine  alfo  will  eat  them  raw,  if  they  are 
inrrodaccd  into  their  diet,  by  giving 'the  Turnips  firft 

boyicd 
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boyled  onto  them,  and  then  only  fcaldeJ,*  and  after- 
wards they  will  eat  them  raw. 

It  is  alfo  reported,  thit  at  Rtrven  they  boyl  Tur^ 
nips  with  the  Leaves  on  them  till  they  be  tender, 
and  add  thereunto  Wheatcn-Bran,  and  of  the  Cakes 
of  Rape-Seed  or  Lin-Seed^  all  which  hath  a  fingalar 
faculty  of  fatting  Cattle,  (  but  for  Milch-Beafts  they 
put  left  of  the  Seeds  : )  This  they  give  twice  a  day,  . 
and  is  the  moft  part  of  their  Feeding  for  the  /F/»- 
icr  only. 

It  is  a  very  great  negleft  and  deficiency  In  our 
Englijh  Husbandry,  that  this  particular  Piece  is  no 
more  profecnted,  feeing  that  the  Land  it  requires^ 
need  not  be  very  rich,  and  that  they  may  be  fown 
as  a  fecond  Crop  al(b,  efpecially  after  early  Peafc^ 
and  that  it  fupplies  the  great  want  of  Fodder  that  is 
ufuallyin  the  Winter,  not  only  for  fatting  •  Beads, 
Swinp,  &c.  but  alfo  for  our  Milch- Kinc. 

SECT.    VI. 

Of  Setting  of  Corn. 

Befides  the  ufual  manner  of  fowing  of  Corn,  there 
are  feveral  other  ways  of  difperfing  it,  as  by  fetting, 
and  hoeing  of  it  in,  &c.  This  Art  of  fetting  Corn 
feems  to  be  very  ancient,   as  appears  by  Firgily  Vn- 

guihtis  infodiunt  &  ipfis  fruges and  hath  been  a 

long  time  attempted  to  be  brought  into  praftice 
again,  as  appears  by  Mr,  Piatt* s  Adams  Tool  Revi- 
vedy  Printed  in  the  year  i6cx>.  where  he  doth  very 
ingcnioufly  defcribe  not  only  the  way,  but  the  great 
advantage  thataccrews  by  this  then  new  Difcovery: 
The  firll  part  thereof  giving  you  the  reafon  why 
Corn  fown  in  the  common  way  yields  not  fo  gre^t 
an  incrcafc  as  it  doth  by  being  fet  •,  then  he  fhews 
you  the  manner  of  digging  the  Land  where  yon  are 
to  fct  your  Corn,  (  whereof  we  have  fpoken  before  ) 
then  heoroceeds  to  the  defcription  of  his  Inftru- 
mcnts,  whereof  fomc  arc  ooly  nun/  Pins  fct  at  a 

convenient 
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tonvenient  diftance  in  a  Boards  which  comprefled  on 
the  Earth,  make  fo  many  holes,  wherein  tne  Wheats 
grains  are  to  be  dropt  one  by  one :  But  becaufe  thefe 
arc  very  unneceflary  and  troublefome,  and  that  there 
arc  newer  and  better  ways  found  out,  I  (hall  de- 
cline any  further  difcourfe  about  them.  Alfo  he 
gives  you  the  diftance  and  depth  ^  where  he pbferves, 
that  at  three  Inches  diftance,  and  three  Inches  depth, 
there  are  grown  thirty -f^arters  of  Wheat  on  an 
Acre  of  Ground,  and  that  four  Inches  in  depth  and 
diftance  hath  yielded  bat  twenty  Quarters :  He  alfo 
fpcaks  of  five  Inches  in  depth,  and  five  in  diftance : 
Its  probable  the  divcrfity  of  the  Land,  or  of  thefe 
▼ears  wherein  the  Experiments  were  proved,  might 
beget  fome  differences.  Afterwards  he  advifeth  in 
barren  Lands  to  fill  up  the  holes  with  fome  good 
mixture  or  fat  compoft,  or  to  imbibe  the  Grain  you 
fct  therewith  *,  whereof  more  hereafter. 

Then  Mr.  Gabriel  Piatt  fucceeds  with  his  newer 
and  better  compofed  Method  of  fetting  G)rn,  where- 
by he  pretends  to  remedy  all  the  Inconveniencics  of 
the  former  way,  by  his  two  new  invented  Engines,' 
theone  for  the  more  expeditious  fetting  of  the  Corn, 
the  other  for  the  laying  up  the  Land  on  Ridges,  juft 
on  the  tops  of  the  rows  of  Corn,  that  neither  fur- 
plaiage  of  moifture  might  annoy  it,  nor  froft  in 
Winter  kill  it  ^  which  way  prevents  the  laying  th6 
the  Land  in  high  Ridges  before  fowing :  Ncithei^ 
nted  the  Land  be  digged,  only  plowed,  hai^rowed, 
and  then  fet. 

The  jdefcription  of  Which  Efjgirte  for  the^  fetting 
of  Corn  he  gives  you  in  thefe  words:  "Let  there 
•*  be  two  Boards  of  equal  breadth  boared  with  wide 
**  holes  at  four  Inches  diftance,  and  be  fet  in  a  Frame 
"  of  two  Foot  high,  the  one  from  the  other)  then 
"  let  there  be  a  Funnel  for  every  hole  made  of  thin 
"  Boards,  about  two  Inches  fquare :  Then  for  the 
"  top  let  there  be  two  thin  Boards  of  equal  breadth 
"  boared  llkewife,  whereof  the  uppermoft  is  to  be 
**  boared  with  an  hot  Iron,  with  holes  longer  the 
"  one  way  than  the  other,  and  is  to  be  ot  fuch  i 

^^  thicknefs. 
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^^  thicknefs,  that  but  one  Corn  can  only  lie  in  thi 
"  hole:  The  other  Board  is  to  be  boared  with  widc*^ 
^'  holes,  and  to  be  looie^  that  while  the  Engine  is  char- 
^^  ged,  the  holie  part  may  be  under  the  Holes  of  the 
^  uppermoft  Board  \  and  when  the  holes  in  the 
^^  Earth  are  made  by  the  Nether* works,^en  to  be 
**  moved,  fo  that  all  the  Corns  may  drop  down. 

^^  And  for  charging,  a  little  Co/n  being  fWept  up 
^  and  down  by  a  Brooni  or  a  Brufli^  will  fiU  .the 
**  holes  i  and  if  any  niifs,  the  workman  may  pot 
*'  in  here  and  there  an  odd  Corn  with  his-  Fingers, 
^^  and  then  moving  the  fecond  Board  till  the  holes 
^^  be  anfwerable,  all  the  Corns  will  drop  down  at 
^  an  inftant  ^  then  let  a  large  ledgt  be  fet  about  the 
^  top  of  the  Engine  16  keep  the  Com  from  fpiliine  ; 
^'  and  fo  is  the  upper  part  thereof  made :  And  as  tor 
^*  the  Nether-work,  it  is  fomewhat  more  charge* 
**  able  and  intricate  j  for  there  muft  be  for  every 
^^  hole  a  little  focket  of  Brafs,  caft  with  a  Verge^ 
**  to  nail  unto  the  Nether-board  about  the  holc^ 
*'  which  muft  be  turned^  and  boared  all  of  one  wide* 
^^  nefs  to  an  hairs-breadth,  and  muft  be  wide  above, 
**  and  ftrait  below  like  a  Faucet:  Then  there  muft 
**  be  Iron-pins  of  five  Inches  long,  of  great  thick 
^^  Iron-wier,  drawn  (b  fit,  that  no  Earth  can  come 
^  into  the  Bra(s-fockets.  Now  to  make  thefe  play 
^^  up  and  down  at  pleafure,  is  the  greateft  skill 
**  in  the  whole  work,  and  there  is  no  other  way 
*'  but  that  which  is  hkre  defcribed.  f  here  muft 
**  be  for  every  wooden  Funnel  a  piece  of  Iron  forg<xl 
*'  flat  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  edge-wife,  which 
**  through  two  flits  in  the  Nether-part,  muft  play 
^  up  and  down,  through  which  a  Brafs-nail  muft 
^  be  faftened,  caft  with  an  head,  contrary  to  other 
**  Nails,  bowing  downwards,  to  which  the  Iron* 
**  pins  muft  be  faftened  with  wierS,  and  (o  thmft 
*'  down  and  pluckedup  at  pleafure ;  and  then  every 
^^  end  of  the  flat  pieces  of  Iron  muft  be  faftened  into 
^  a  piece  of  Wood,  of  fuch  thicknefs,  that  twe 
"  thereof  may  fill  up  the  diftance  between  the  row« 
^^  of  the  wooden  Funnels.    Thefe  may  be  made  to 
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"^  fby  ap  and  down  like  Virginal- Jacks,  and  when 
*^  tky  are  lifted  np,  then  the  Brafs  Funnels  being 
"  wider  above,  than  below,  give  leave  for  the  Cora 
^  ro  iall  into  the  holes  all  at  an  inftant.  Theft  Jacks 
^  moft  be  £iftened  together,  the  two  firft  on  either 
"  fide  of  the  wooden  Funnels,  then  (b  many  toge- 
"  riier  as  the  weighrnof  the  ^workmen  is  able  to 

*  thnift  down  to  make  the  holes :  And  there  mud 
**  be  a  ftay  to  hold  uj)  the  Tacks  at  pleafiire  when 
^  dicy  arc  lifted  up  again  to  (uch  an  altitude,  as  riut 

*  the  Corns  may  deicend  by  them  into  the  holes : 
•*  And  the  bottom  of  the  Ifon-pins  muft  be  flat, 
**  and  by  that  means  they  will  not  be  (b  apt  to  draw 
^  up  the  Earth  into  the  Funnels  \  alio  the  roots  of 
"  the  Corn  will  fpread  better,  and  bring  a  greater 
^  increafe,  if  the  ground  be  fadned  a  little  in  the 
**  bottom  of  every  hole  :  And  the  tops  of  the  Iron- 
^  pins  muft  likewife  be  flat,  and  hang  a  little  loOfein 
**  the  wicrs-,el{e  if  any  of  iheBrafsrfockets  get  a  little 
**  wrench,  they  will  not  be  drawn  through,  becaufe 
"  the  holes  muft  be  ftreight.  Though  the  making 
^  this  Engine  be  fomewhat  chargeable  and  trouble- 
"  fome,  ytt  if  skilful  Men  firft  bireak  the  Ice,  thea 

*  it  will  be  common,  and  the  moft  profitable  Inven- 
"  tion  that  ever  was  found  out :  and  the  top  of  the 
^  Engine  muft  be  ledged  about  with  large  ledges  to 
^  to  keep  the  Corn  from  fpilling-,  fo  will  a  Quart 
**  or  two  of  Corn  ferve  a  good  while,  and  muft  be 
**  renewed  upon  occafion.  Al/b  if  the  flits  in  thtf 
**  Funnels  be  lined  with  Iron,  the  work  Will  be 
^  more  durable. 

^  But  left  the  charge  of  this  Engine,  together  with 
**  the  difficulty  of  getting  it,  may  be  a  hindrance 
"  to  the  work  intended,  ovr  Author  addsadefcrip^ 

tion  of  a  more  eafy  way  (  as  he  fuppofeth )  for 
**  the  poorer  fort,  which  is  (ubjeft  to  the  capacity 
"  of  every  ordinary  workman,  and  is  made  of 
"  Wood  only,  without  either  Brafs  or  Iron.  But 
^  he  further  tells  you,  thefe  Engines  will  notendur€ 
"  like  the  other  •,  befides,  there  muft  be  fbur  work- 
S  men^  becaufe  the  Engine  muft  be  made  of  two 
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*'  Parts,  the  one  to  go  before  and  jnake  the  hole$^ 
*'  and  the  other  to  come  after  and  drop  in  the  Corni 
*'  this  laft  muft  not  differ  a  whit  from  the  uppe^ 
*'  part  of  the  former,  only  it  muft  have  four  feet 
*'  like  tops,  in  the  four  corners,  which  muft  be  kt 
*'  rieht  in  the  holes,  which  are  by  the  other  part 
*'  which  goeth  before,  which  likewife  muft  have 
**  four  fuch  feet  to  leave  an  impreflion  when  it  is 
**  removed  forward,  whereby  the  fecond  may  b^ 
*^  rightly  placed,  fo  that  the  Corns  or  Grains  may 

fall  right  into  every  hole.  That  part  which  muft 
*'  make  the  hole,  is  to  be  made  or  two  Boards  of 
"  equal  breadth  to  the  other,  and  muft  be  bored 
"  full  of  holes,  of  equal  diftance  likewife^  the 
*'  wooden  Pins  muft  be  greater  than  thofe  of  4ron, 
*'  becaufe  the  holes  will  need  to  be  fortiewhat  large 
^  and  wide,  and  they  muft  be  faft  in  ttie  upper- 
**  board,  and  loofe  in  the  nether-board. 

**  And  if  the  Engine  be  large,  as  this  way  it  may  be 
*'  larger  than  the  other,  by  reafon  that  it  is  eafiUcr 
*'  lifted  and  removed  being  in  two  parts,  then  the 
'*  upper  miift  be  flit,  and  divided  into  lo  many  parts 
*'  that  the  weight  of  the  workmen  by  treading  up- 
^^  on  them,  may  prefs  them  to  make  the  holes: 
"  And  though  this  way  will  require  four  Work- 
"  men,  yet  the  charge  will  not  be  double,  nor  much 
"  more  than  the  former  way  ^  by  reafon  that  the 
*^  Workmen  may  go  forward  with  more  expedition, 
^^  and  may  fet  a  broader  compafs  of  Ground  at  one 
^  time. 

Thus  far  hath  Mr.  Gabriel  Piatt  proceeded  in  his 
defcription  of  his  Inftruments,  which  are  the  moft 
accurate  and  ingenious  that  we  find  publifh'd.  I 
have  given  it  you  verbatim^  left  any  miftake  might 
be  imputed  to  the  Relater.  To  ingenious  Men  it  i$ 
plain  enough,  but  to  others,  this  and  every  thing 
clfe  befides  the  plain  Vunfi  able -road  is  intricate. 
Capiat  gui  carer e  potefi.  Let  fuch  make  u^e  of  it  that 
are  willing  to  promote  Ingenuity.  Its  probable  it 
may  fucceed  according  to  his  defign^^  and  your  ex- 
peAation^  if  it  not,  by  the  Errors  of  thefeand  fuch 

like* 
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Bb  fou  may  difcover  fotne  better  and  more  eafy 

faj  X^i  accompliih  this  Enterprize  :  Facilt  efl  adde^ 

hbventis.    tet  net  a  few  errors  or  miftakes,  ot 

tad  foccefs,   difcourage  any  Man  in  a  defign  of  fi> 

peat  and  publ^ck  concernment,  o^ird"  tried  at  fo  eayr 

mapen'ce,  :*     '  •       '•  '  •'   ' 

Bflt  left  :any  ftould  be  over-Cpnfldent  In.thefe  Eft* 
gines,  and  fpend  piuch  rime  and  fdme  coft  on  theff 
preparation,  and  n6t  immediately  find  thetn  art*- 
Iwertohis  expeftation,  which  might'begit  a  pre- 
Jodice  not  only  againft  this,  but  all  otherwaysefteem- 
cd  Novel  (  for  fuch  that  are  over-earneft  to  aVcom- 
plifh  any  defign,  in  cafe  it  fucceed  not,  a^  foOnei? 
prejodiced  aeainft  it^  thin  rbofe  that  Undertake  It 
with  morfe  Gguflorl)  1  (hall  difcover  filch' IncOnVi- 
niencies  an<f  Etrors  that  /ou  may  probably  meet 
withal  in  this  Way  M  r.  Plan  defcribes;   ''  ''         '    * 

Rrfiy  Men,  not  Children  nor  Wofneii  are  ca|)abf(^ 
of  this  Employirtefit,'  that  it*  wfll  be  very  difficult 
to  procure  Settets  for  any  great  quantity,  the  work 
being  Co  tedious,  and  fo  many  required  to  perForrii 
It :.  Spch  Inventions  bdng  to  be  preferred,  that  are 
inoft  unrverjal^  rmiflr  eafy,  and  performed  jn  lets 
time,  and  with'lels'^xpehce;  .  *        .  '     '  '  ' 

Stcondlyj  In  hard  jtiff  tlay-fjrotind,  tv  ahy  other 
afterRain,  holes  v^iff  b^  very  troublefome  tb  make'^ 
the  pins  going  down-Hght,  and  rifing  perpendicy- 
lariy  again,  will  bring  up  much  of  the  Earth  with 
fhen^,  that  it  will  be  an  intolerable  trouble  to  keej> 
thepini clean,  and  the  holes (Tpeii, '  "        * 

Thirdlyy  In  ftony.Land,  or  where  roots  of  "tr^es, 
t^c.  annoy  the  ground,  this  Engine  will  be  ufelefs-^  for 
if  one  ftraW  hinder  one  pin,  the  reft  cannot  enter.  * 

Fourthly j  The  pins  muft  be  very  thick  and  near 
togetheJ:,^elfc  Jf  any  of  the  Corn  be  injufed  by 
\Vorm^,  Fro/l,  t^c.  your  Crop  will  bedefeftiv^. 

All  which  InCohvemencieii  and  Errors  are  teiwe- 
died  and  prevfetitedV)y'hoeing  in  of  Colfn  by  hand  "ih 
TOWS,  both  for  the  4v5rigof  Corn^  and  cohveniehcy 
i)f  Weeding,  and  for  the  better  IbcreaO  at  the  Ha^- 
Vcff^  fet  beyond  what  Can  tre  cxtkfted  the  cf^m-nmi 
-^'  G  *  '      way;. 
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way :  Alfo  it  is  of  much  lefs  expencc  than  the  fet- 
tinR  Engine.  _  ^  j-r 

thefe  feveral  ways  are  all  that  we  find  as  yet  dil- 
covered,  and  thefe  alfo,  for  what  I  can  underftand, 
but  little  praaifed,  at  lead  for  Corn  ;  but  for  Peafe 
it  is  ufual,  efpecially  the  better  fort  of  Peafe,  to  be 
hoed  in  as  Mr.  Hartfib  prefcribes,  and  that  to  a  ve- 
ry confiderable  advantage:  Alfo  I  have  caufed  the 
beft  fort  of  Peafe  to  be  fet  as  Beans,  in  ^  dovMc 
row  at  a  good  diftance,  with  admirable  fuccers. /I  he 
fame  Method  is  iifed  at  this  day  about  Godalmtng  in 

"S  to  remedy  and  remove  aU  manner  of  Errors 
or  Inconveniencies  that  can  be  found  m  fetting  or 
hoeing  of  Corn,  1  (hall  here  give  X*"  »,?»""  ^f- 
perfea  defcription  of  an  eafy  »"«* /«*C>**^«„/S" 
ment  that  fliali  difperfe  your  Corn,  Gram  or  Pulfe, 
of  what  kind  foever,  at  what  diftance.  and  in  what 
proportion  you  pleafe  to  defign,  and  that  with  very 
great  Expedition,  and  very  little  extraordinary 
charge,  expence  or  hazard'.  />   l    »  ^.*  — 

Pirfi\  Make  a  Frame  of  Timber,  of  about  two  or 
three  Inches  fquare,  the  breadth  of  the  Frame  about 
two  Foot,  the  height  about  eighteen  Inches,  the 
length  about  four  Foot,  more  or  lefs  as  you  pleafe , 
as  at  u.  u.  u.  u.  in  Fig.  at  the  begmning  of  the 
Book  :  Place  this  Frame  on  two  pair  £  o~mary 
Wheels  like  Plow  wheels.  The  .i^le-wee  of  the 
two  foremoft  wheels  is  to  lock  to  either  fide,  as  doth 
the  fore  Axle-tree  of  a  Waggon,  for  reafons  hereaf- 
terftiewh;  the  hindermoft  Axle- tree  being  ol  Iron, 
and  fquare  in  the  middle,  muft  be  fixed  to  the 
Centre  of  the  Wheels,  that  the  Axes  and  Wheels 
may  move  together :  Then  about  the  mjddle  of  the 
Frame  in  the  bottom,  let  there  be  fixed  an  Iron  In- 
ftrument,  or  of  Wood  pointed  with  Iron,  like  unto 
a  Coulter,  made  a  little  fpreading  at  the  bottom,  m 
the  nature  of  a  Share,  made  to  pafs  through  two 
Mortoifes  oh  the  top  for  its  greater  ftrength,  and 
made  alfo  to  be  wedged  higher  or  lower,  according 
as  you  will  have  your  furrow  in  depth  •,  as  at  o.  o. 
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Vtt  uk  whereof  is  only  to.  make  tfie  FarroW  fo  that 
pm  muft  make  the  point  thereot%f  breadth  only  to 
wove  the  Earth,  and  caft  it^  or  force  it  on  either 
fide,  that  the  Corn  may  faU  to  the  bottom  of  tht 
Farrow  ^  then  over  this  Share  or  Coulter^  a  little 
behind  itiuay  a  Wooden  Pip§  be  made,  to  come  front 
the  top  of  the  Frame,  to  tne.lower  end  of  the  Share, 
tapering  downwards  as  at  p.  and  as  near  as  yotlcart 
to  the  Share,  to  deliver  the  Corn  immediately  a^ 
the  Ground  is  Opened,  and  before  any  Earth  falls 
in,  that  what  Earth  doth  aftervvards  tall  in,  it  may 
k\\  on  the  Com.  This  Pipe  is  to  proceed  out  of  a  larg6 
Hopper  fixed  on  the  top  of  the  Frame,  that  ma/ 
contain  aboat  a  Buifael,  more  or  lefs  as  you  think  fit, 
IS  at  q.  bat  that  the  Com  may  gradually  defirend^ 
according  to  the  quantity  you  intend  to  beftow  ort 
V^  Acre  y  at  the  very  neck  of  the  Hopper,  nnder^ 
neath  in  the  fquare  Hollows  thereof,  muft  be  fit- 
ted in  the  edge  of  a  Wheel  of  WOod,  about  half 
an  Irich  thick,  and  proportidnable  to  the  caVity  oJf* 
the  Neck  \  as  behind  tne  Letter  r.  the  yVheel  need 
not  be  above  two  or  three  Inches  Diameter^  and  fix- 
ed on  an  Axis  extending  from  one  fide  of  the  Framie 
to  the  other  i  on  which  Axis  is  alfo'to  be  another' 
Wheel  with  an  edge  on  the  circumference  thereof^ 
Kkc  the  Wheel  of  a  Spit  or  Jack,  as  at  i".  which 
muft  anfwer  to  another  Wheel  of  the  like  nature 
3md  form,  fixed  on  the  Axis  of  the  hindermoft 
Wheels,  as  at/,  then  fit  a  Line  (of  Silk  is  beft,  be- 
caufe  it  will  not  be  fo  apt  to  Ihrink  and  reach,  a^ 
Hemp)  about  thefe  two  Wheels,  that  Wheri  the  la^ 
ftrument  moves  on  the  hindermbft  Wheels,  by  the 
Ineans  of  the  Line,  the  fmall  Wheel  at  the  neck  of 
the  Hopper,  may  alfo  move-,  which  lefter  Wheel  in 
the  neck  of  the  Hopper,  may  have  ftiort  pieces  of 
thick  Leather  fixed  in  the  circumference  thereof^ 
like  unto  the  teeth  of  a  Jack- wheel,  that  Upon  its 
motion  it  may  deduce  the  Corn  out  of  the  Hopper, 
in  what'proportion  you  pleafe*,  for  in  cnfe  it  comes 
t90  faft,  then  yon  may  by  a  Vs'edge  at  the  Tenon  of 
G  a  th» 
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the  piece  whereap  the  Hopper  refts,  as  at  t.  or  at^ 
the  end  of  the  Axis  of  the  lefler  Wheel,  like  as  m  a 
Querne^  force  the  Wheel  and  Hopper* together  •,  and 
rti  cafe  it  feeds  too  flow,  then  may  yoa  remove  them 
by  tlie  fame  Wedges  to  a  farther  diftance  :  Alfo  in 
cafe  your  Line  be  too.flack  or  too  hard,  yoa  may 
prevent  either  extrea^n  by  a  wedge  in  the.  place 
where  the  Axis  of  the  Wheels  moves,  or  by  a  third 
Wheel,  about  the  middle  of  the  Line  made  to  move 
farther  or  nearer,  as  you  fee  caufe. 

Alfo  by  the  means  of  the  Iron  Rod  v.  v.  fixed  ta 
the  foremoft  Axis  that  is  made  to  lock,  may  you 
guide  your  Engine  at  pleafure,  which  Rod  is  made 
crooked  at  the  neck  of  the  Hoppei:,  left  that  fhoald 
injure  its  motion. 

And  at  the  turning  yoa  may  lift  up  your  Engine 
by  the  handles  at  x.  for  whilft  you  lift  it  op,  the 
Corn  feeds  not  until  you  iet  the  fame  down  agafai. 

One  Horfe  and  one  Man  raav  work  with  this  In- 
ftrument,  and  fow  Land  as  fait  or  &fter  than  fix 
Horfes  can  Plow,  fo  that  you  may  with  eafe  com* 

Eute  the  Exptnce,  in  cafe  your  Inftrument  be  (ingle  y 
ut  you  may  ii  the  fame  Frame  have  two  Shares  at 
twelve  Inches' diftance  moreorlefs,  as  you  will  ha^ 
the  rows  of  Corn  diftant  one  from  the  other  ^  and 
two  Pipes  out  of  the  fame  Hopper,  and  two  fmall 
Wheels  on  the  fame  Axis,  with  other  Wheels  an- 
fwerable,  every  whit  as  eaiy  to  be  performed  as  one, 
and  then  may  you  double  your  proportion  of  Land 
in  a  day. 

This  Inftrument  will  always  keep  the  fame  pro- 
portion you  firft  fet  it  to,  which  you  muft  thus  con- 
trive: Firft,  know  the  length  of  the  Furrow  you 
fow,  then  caft  up  how  many  of  thefe  Furrow's  at 
filch  a  diftance  your  Inftrument  is  made  for  (whe- 
ther a  Foot,  more  or  lefs )  will  amount  unto  an  Acre^ 
then  conclude  how  much  to  fow  on  an  Acre*,  as  fup- 
pofe  a  Bufhel,  then  divide  that  Bufhel  into  fo  many 

Sarts  as  you  have  Furrows  or  diftances  in  that  Acre : 
Then  take  one  or  two  of  thofe  parts,  and  potinto 
^our  Hopper,  and  obferve  whether  it  will  hold  oat, 

or 
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or  ^per- abound  at  the  end  of  one  or  two  Furrows, 
and  accordingly  proceed  and  reftif/  the  Feeder  •,  or 
you  may  )ddge  by  your  own  reafon,  whether  It  feed 
too  faft  or  too  flow. 

,  In  cafe  It  feeds  too  faft,  notwithftanding  they  be 
tio^  -placed  tpgether,  you  may  make  that  Wheel  at 
the  lower  Axis,  wherein  the  Line  moves,  to  be  left 
tlicin  the  upper,  then  will  the  iuorion  be  flower: 
And  thus  may  you  make  -it  move  as^  flow  as  you  will, 
fy  augmenting  tl^e  lipper,  and  diminilhing  the  low- 
er Wheels  wherein  tne  Line  is,  and  make  it  move 
fcfterby  the  contrary  Rule. 

,  Jnt^afe  you  drive  apace,  it  feeds  apace ^  in  cafe  you 
drive  lot  flow,  it  feeds  but  flowly  ',  hete  is  no  error. 

When  you  come  to  any  turning  at  the  Lands-end, 
by  lifting  up  the  hindermoft  part  of  the  Inftrument, 
iKitthoie  Wheels  touch  not  t^c  ground,  the  feeding 
of  the'  Corn  im^mediately  ceafeth  until  you  fet  it 
down  agiiiK      ^ 

Alfo  all  the  Covvi  you  fow  lies,  at  one  certain 
depth,  none  top  deep,  nor  any  too  ftiallow. 

You  ^ay  place  a  miall  kmd  of  Harrow  to  fallow, 
but  the  beft  way  is  to  have  on  each  fide  each  Furrow, 
apiece  of  Wood,  a  little  broad  at  the  end,  fet  aflope 
to  force  the  Earth  rounding  on  the  Cotn  ^  this  may 
well  be  placed  and  fitted  to  the  bottom  of  this  In- 
ftrument, jaft  behind  the  Share  and  feeding-Pipe, 
.  By  this  Method  of  Sowing,  any  fort  of  Grain  or 
Pulfe  may  Be  laved  the  one  half,  and  in  fome  places  ' 
•jnore,  which  by  the  other  way  is  either  buried  fo 
deep  under  Clots,  that  it  cannot  come  up,  or  elfa  is 
folhallow,  that  the  Cold  in  the^inter,  or  Drought 
in  the  Samrver  killeth  it.  orelfe  lies  on  the  Surface 
as  a  Prey  te  the  Fowls  01  the  Air :  Much  alfo  there- 
of falls  in  cluflers,  tvyenty  or  thirty  Grains  where 
one  t)r  two  might  fuffice,  which  are.c6nKnon  In- 
conveniencies,  and  ufually  happening  to  the  Vulgar 
way  of  (owing  Corn^  the  greater  half  bv  far  is  lofl-, 
j^hich  in  all  probability  may  be  faved  by  the  ufe  of 
-this -very  Inftrument,  which  Will  doubly  requite  the 
extraordinary  charge  and  trouble  thereof*,  for  here 
G  3  \% 
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is  no  Corn  fowed  under  Clots,  but  in  Rows,  as  th6 
Earth  Is  ftirred  and  moved  :  It  is  all  at  one  certaia 
depth,  and  at  one  certain  diftance*,  and  equally  co- 
vered, below  the  injury  of  Froft,  and  Heat,  and  Ra- 
})ine  of  Birds,  Alfo  by  this  way  the  Corn  may  be 
own  in  the  very  middle  or  convenient  depth  of  the 
Mould,  that  it  may  have  the  ftrength  of  the  Land 
both  below  and  abov«  the  Root,  which  in  the  other 
more  ufual  way,  the  Corn  falls  to  the  bott6m  of  the 
Furrow  on  the  Gravel,  Clay,  or  fuch  like  hard 
Ground,  that  it  feldom  thrives  (b  well  as  what  hap- 
pens to  be  in  the  midft.  This  v(2^  alfo  exceeds  the 
vray  of  Snting  Corn^  wTiere  the  Pins  thruft  into  the 
Ground,  hardens  and  fattens  the  Mould  •,  that  unk^i 
the  Lind  be  very  light,  it  confines  the  Roots  in  too 
narrow  a  place,  which  in  this  way  is  prevented,  as  I 
have  lately  obferved  in  Garden-Beans,  that  thofe 
h,oed  in,  prove  better  than  thofe  fet  with  a  ftick. 

By  the  tife  of  this  Inftrument  alfo  may  you  cover 
your  Grain  or  Pulfe  with  any  rich  Compoft  you 
Ihall  prepare  for  that  purpofe,  either  with  Pigeon- 
dung  dry  or  granulated,  or  any  other  Saline  or  Lixi- 
vial  Subftance,  made  difperfablc,  which  may  drop 
after  the  Corn^  and  prove  an  excellent  Improvement  i 
for  we  find  experimentally,  that  Pigeons-dung  fown 
.  by  the  hand  on  Wheat  ox  Barly,  mightily  advanta.- 
geth  it  by  th«  common  way  of  Husbandry,  much 
more  then  might  we  expeft  this  way,  where  the 
Pung,  or  fuch  like  fubftiince  is  aU  in  th^  fame  Fur- 
row with  the  Coru^  where  the  other  vulgar  way,  a 
great  part  thereof  comes  not  near  it. 

It  may  either  be  done  by  having  another  Hopper 
on  the  fime  Frame  behind  that  for  the  Com^  where- 
in the  Compoft  may  be  put,  and  made  to  drop  fuc- 
ceffively  after  the  Corn  \  or  it  may  be  fown  by  ano- 
ther Inftrum^Bnt  to  follow  the  former,  which  is  the 
^  better  way,  and  may  both  difperfe  th^  Soil,  and  co- 
ver both  Soil  and  Seed. 

The  Orw  alfo  thus  fown  in  Ranges,  you  may  with 

unuch  more  conveniency  go  between,   and    cither 

weed  it,  or  hoe  it,  and  er^rth  it  up  as  yoa  think 
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gooJ ,    and  at  Harveft   it  will  eafily  repay   the 
Qur|es. 

Alfo  the  Fore-wheels  being  nude  to  lock  to  and 
fro  on  either  .fide,  you  may  have  an  upright  Irdn 
pn  fixed  to  the  middle  of  the  Axis,  extended  to  the 
tdp  of  the  Frame  j  and  from  thence  a  finafl  Rod  of 
Iron  to  come  to  your  hand,  with  a  crooked  neck 
^H  againfl  the  neck  of  the  Hopper^  by  means  of 
which  Iron-rod.  you  may  lock  or  turn  the  Wheets 
either  way,  and  gdide  your  Inftrument,  and  reftify 
it,  if  it  deviate  out  of  its  right  courfe. 

The  Hopper  muft  be  broad  and  fhaUow,  that  the 
Seed  preis  not  much  harder  when  it  is  full,  than 
when  it  is  near  empty,  left  it  fow  not  proportio- 
nably. 

This  Inftrument,  although  it  may  at  the  firft  feem 
myllerious  and  intricate  to  the  ignorant,  yet  I  am 
?cry  confident  it  will  anfwer  to  every  particular  of 
whit  I  have  written  of  it  ^  and  any  ingenious  Wheel- 
right,  Joyner,  or  Carpenter,  may  eafily  make  the 
fime  with  very  little  Inftriiftion,  and  any  ordinary 
Plowman  may  ufe  it. 

If  your  Land  be  either  near  the  Water*  or  Clay, 
or  Sand,  Rock^  Gravel,  Cf*c.  it  is  not  then  conve- 
nient to  fow  tne  Or»  within  the  Land,  becaufe  it 
may  not  have  depth  for  rooting :  By  this  Inftru- 
ment may  you  then  by  placing  the  Share  near  the 
top  of  the  Land,N)nly  to  remove  as  it  were  the 
Qots,  Ore.  drop  yo^r  Seed  in  roWs,  and  by  certain 
Tbins^  or  pieces  of  Wood  or  Iron,  made  fiat  at  the 
end,  and  a  little  floping,  fet  on  each  fide  fuch  rows 
of  Corn  or  Graiff,  the  Earth  may,be  cafl  over  it  and 
laid  in  Ridges,  above  the  ordinary  level  of  the  Land^ 
which  way  I  have  proved  to  be  very  advantageous 
to  Beans  laid  on  a  fivallow  Ground,  and  covered 
over.  &c. 

Tne  Way  of  Plow-trenching  Land  before  mention- 
ed, prepareth  it  for  all  thefe  ways  of  Setting  or  Sow- 
ing of  Corn^  as  well  as  digging  of  it. 

G  4  SECT. 
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Vf  t})e  general  Ufes .  of  Corn,  Grain;  Pulf^ 
md  Qther  ^e^ds  fro^agafed  byihe  Tlow. 

Wheat  \%  the  >noft  general  Griin  uftd  here  in  En^ 
gl^nd  for  Bread^  although  it  be  not  unfit  for  moft  of 
the  ufes  the  other  Grains  are  fit  for : .  As  for  Beer, 
the  bcft  Beer  to  keep  hath  ufnally  a  proportion  of 
Wheat  added  to  the- Malt;  and  the  Bran  of  Wheat, 
a  little  thereof  boiled  in  our  ordinary  Beer,  maketh 
itMaiitle,  or  Flower  in  the  Cup  when  it  is  poured 
out ',  which  (heweth  with  what  a  rich  Spirit  Wheat 
is.  endowed,  that  fo  much  remains  in  the  very  Bran. 
Alfo  Starch  iS  iMade  of  mully  and  unwholefome 
Wheat,  and  of  the  Brah  thereof,  than,  which  there 
ai*e  few  things  whiter  The  principal  nfe  of  "Barly 
is  for  the  making  of  Beer,  bNeing  tlic  fweeteift  and 
nioft  nleafant  Grain  for  that  purpofe^  it  is  one  of 
the  heft  Grains  for  fatting  of  Swine,  efpecially  being 
either  boiled  tHlit  be  ready  to  break  with  no  more 
water  thaii  it  drinks  lip"^  or  ground  in  a  Mill,  and 
wet  into  a  Pafte,  or  made  intd  a^afh,  cither  way 
it  produces  moft  exceUeht  fweet  Bacons    . 

^j/r,  its  general  ufe  is  for  Bread,  either  of  it  felf^ 
ot  mixed  with  Wheat  ^  it  make^  Bread  raT)ift,  and 
gives  It  a  very  pleaCint  taftc  to  moft  Appetites,  f 
know  no  other  particular  afe  thereof  (it being  not 
universally  propagated)  only  it  is  reported-,  that  it 
yields  great  ftore  oT  Spirits  orl^fua^tAk 

Oats  J  are  the  ohly  Grain  for  aHor(?,  And  bed 
agrees  with  that  Beaft  of  any  other,  and  in  which 
the  Horfe  moft  delighteth  •,  and  is  a  conftant  Food 
cfthcr  for  Breadj  Cnkesy  or  Oatmeal  to  the  &'^/,  and 
feterStl  Northern  places  in  Erfgland^  and  in  fome 
parts  of  ii^ales.  Oau  alfo  will  malceindiffcrcnt  goql 
Aialtj  and  a  little  thereof  in  ftrong  Beer  to  be  kept^ 
>i\nfiul.     Jhcy  are  a  Grain  that  Poultry  alfo  love  to 

fecH 
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fccdw,  and  it  raakes  them  lay  ftore  of  Eggs  above 
what  other  Grain  doth. 

Be  common  h6  of  Pulfes  are  geo,eralIy  known, 
as  well  for  A4ea  as  Beafts  i  but  there  are  fevcral  that 
pywfid  to  exira^  from  them  excellent  Liquors,  aijd 
Mil  very.  %ood  Spirits  or  jifua^/uit^^  without 
Maoli^ing,  a9  one  (in  a  certain  Tra^  publifli'd  by 
Mty  /Ajt///^)  pretends  that  Rye,,  Oats,  Peafe,,  and 
thcHke  inferior  fort  of  Gr/i////,.  handled  )it  Bairley 
until  It  fprout,  needing  not  for  this  work  to  be  dry- 
ed,  bat  beaten  and  moiftn^d  with  its  own  Liquor^ 
and  Ibondly  fermented,  will  yield  a  monftrous  in- 
creafe...  j^e  alfcv.afllrqas,  that  out  of  one  Bo/h^l  of 
good  Peafe,  will  comp  of  spirits  at  the  leaft  two 
Gallons,  or  more,  which  will  be  as  ftron^  as  the 
ftrongeft  AtmifetJUxQattr  ufually  ,fbld  in  London  : 
This  he  affirms  to  be  of  the.  leaft.  He  afterward 
in  i^jlame  Traft  gives  tKe  particdtar  Procefs,  which 
is  thus^ 

Let  Peafe  be  taken  and  fteeped  in  as  much  Water 
aS'Will  cover  them,  till  they  Swell  and  Come,  and 
be  (o  orcierecl,  as  Bai'leK  is  for  lyiaulting-'^    only  with.  > 
this  difterence^.  that  for  this  worl^.  if  they  fprout  . 
twice  as  i^ucli  as  6arl^y  doth  in  Maulting,   'tis  the 
better.    The  Peafe  thus  fprouted,   if  beaten  fmallj^^ 
which  is  eafily  done,  they  oeing  fo  tender,  put  into 
a  A^eflel,  and  ftopt  with  a  Bung  and  Rag,  as  ufually, 
tbefe  will  ferment  •,  and  after  two,  three,  or  four. 
Months,  if  4iiliUed,   will  reaHy  perform  «vhat  be- 
fore is  promifed.     -     '■  ■  ,  r        .     ^ . 
•     Thus  (he  alfo  adds)  may  a  Spirit  oi  j1qua*v/t^ 
be  jnade  out  of.  any  gfeen  growing  thing,   lt<^ots. 
Berries,  Seeds*  &c.  wnich  are  not  oilyv.      .,.  ^ 

Alfo  that  the  spirit  which  is^  nude  out- of  Gralk 
not  dryed  into  Mmltj  is  more  pleafant  than  tht 
other. .    .  M^     • 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  ijrain  may  afford  its  tinSlure^ 
and,  that  excellent  ^e^r  or  AU  may  be  made  thereof; 
without  Maaltipg:  But  thefe  things  require  in  ano- 
ther place  to  te  Tteated'of  i  and  alfo  pf  the  different 

.    \\ray«s 
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ways  of  Fermenting  Liquor ^  which  we  refer  to  ano- 
dm*  time  and  place. 

Hemp  feed  is  moch  commended  for  the  feeding  of 
Poultry  and  other  Fowl,  fo  that  where  plenty  there- 
of may  be  had,  and  a  good  return  for  Fowl,  the  ofe 
thereof  raaft  needs  be  advantageous,  ordered  as  yoa 
ihali  find  thereafter  v  when  we  Treat  of  Poidtry. 

FlaX'feed^  or  Lin-feed^  Rape^  and  Cele^feedy  are 
generally  made  ufe  of  for  the  making  of  OyL 

0/  the  prefervittim  of  Com.   • 

The  prefervation  of  Cork  when  it  is  plenty  and 
good,  is  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  Husband- 
man, and  the  Kingdom  in  general^  for  in  (irarce 
and  dear  years,  the  Husbandman  hath  little  to  fctt 
to  advance  his  Stoc]c,  arid  the  Buyers  are  ufpally  fur- 
niflied  with  mufty  and  bad  Or;?,  from  foreign  parts, 
or  from  fuch  that  were  ignorant  of  the  ways  to  pre* 
fcrve'it. 

Therefore  in  cheap  years  it  will  be  very  neccflary 
to  make  ufe  of  fome  of  thefe  ways  for  the  ftoring  up 
your  plenty  of  Corn^  againft  a  time  of  fcarcity. 

The  way  of  making  it  up  in  Reecks  or  Reeck-Jta-- 
valfy  (et  on  ftones,  that  the  Mice  may  not  come  at 
it,  is  ufual  and  common. 

But  Corn  thrafhed  and  clean  winnowed,  is  apt  to 
be  mufty,  therefore  fome  advife,  that  you  lay  up 
your  Corn  in  the  Chaff  in  large  Granaries  made  for 
that  purpofe,  fccure  from  the  Mice  •,  and  when  yoU 
ufe  or  fell  it,  then  to  winnow  it. 

Alfo  it  is  advifed  to  mix  Beans  with  Com^  and 
that  it  will  preferve  it  from  heating  and  muftinef^ 
It  is  probable,  that  if  the  Beans  be  well  dried  on  a 
Kiln,  it  may  fucceed,  for  then  will  they  attraft  art 
fuperfluous  moifture  unto  them,  which  is  the  only 
caufe  of  the  injury  to  the  Corn  •,  for  in  t^^gypt  where 
it  is  lb  dry.  Corn  will  keep  in  open  Granaries  many 
years,  as  in  Pharaoh's  time.  The  Beans  are  cafily 
fcparated  afterwards  from  the  Corn. 

It  is 
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htsrepprtecL  that  pieces  of  Iron,  Flints,  Pebbles, 
&L  mixed  with  Corn.  ]>rererves  it  from  heating  i 
Wk'di  may  .be  trae,  for  it  is  nroal  to  fet  a  Stick  an 
cad  in  Cprn,  only  to  give  paflage  for  the  Air  to  pre- 
vent heatine.  A  large  Granary  full  of  ic^re  wood- 
en Pipes,  fQll  of  fniali  holes,  may  keep  long  from 
beating,  though  not  fe  well  as  the  CSwjjf,  Beans^  &c, 

Al(b  feme  have  had  two  Granaries,  the  one  over 
the  other,  and  filled  the  oppcn  which  had  a  fmall 
bole  in  the  bottom,  that  the  Corn  by  degrees,  like 
Sand  in  an  Honr-^lafs,  hath  fallen  into  the  lower  ; 
and  when  it  was  all  in  the  lower,  th^y  removed  it 
into  the  upper,  and  To  kept  it  in  continual  motion; 
which  is  a  good  Way  to  pieferve  it. 

The  beft  Granaries  are  thofe  built  of  Brick  with 
Qoatters  of  Timber  wrought  in  the  infide,  where-i 
to  you  may  nail  Boards,  with  which  vou  muft  line  it 
fe  clofe  to  the  Brick,  that  there  may  be  no  ihelter  for 
Vermin.  Yon  may  make  many  Stories  one  above 
the  other,  let  them  be  near  the  one  to  the  othex', 
for  the  (hallower  the  Corn  lieth,  the  better,  and  is 
the  eafier  turned,  which  will  be  very  neceflary  to 
dofometiroes. 

The  way  of  prefervlng  Corn  in  Granaries,  may  be 
very  advantageous  againft  a  dear  year  ^  but  if  yoci 
keep  it  too  long  there,  it  may  be  unprofitable,  and 
is  not  fb  praftlcaWe  here,  as  in  the  Low-Omntries. 

Firfiy  Becaufe  England  it  (elf  is  as  it  were  a  Gra- 
nary for  thefe  Countries,  when  they  have  fcarceany 
there,  but  what  they  buy  abroad  from  hence,  orelfe- 
whcre,  and  therefore  muft  have  Granaries  to  lay  up 
their  Corn  in  when,  they  htxy  it. 

Secondly  J  In  cafe  they  ihonld  not  buy  (  when  it  is 
cheap)  more  than  they  prefently  uft  \  m  de»r  years 
they  muft  expend  a  great  part  of  their  wealth  abroad 
for  Corn;  wnen  \n  England^  in  cafe  it  be  fometimes 
dearer,  yet  oar  Wealth  goes  not  farther  then  to  the 
Farmer,  except  in  times  of  great  fcarcity,  which  da 
not  happen  above  once  in  ten  or  tweWe  years. 

Thirdly^  In  times  of  War  they  cannot  have  Corn 
ftt  cerUinty  Imported,  as  in  times  of  Peace.    So  they 
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are  compelled  to  provide  agairift  a  wet  day ;  as  Hds-^ 
bandmen  ufc^ly  terlii  it,  when  oa  the  other  fide  ( let 
the  Seas  bejieTer  (o  mfach  troubled)  We  have  our 
Cornathofne. 

So  that  the  principal  dfe  of  a  Grartary  is  againft  a 
very  dear  year-,  therefore  it  is  moft  advifeable  to 
difpofe  of  ydar  Corn  in  the  Granary  every  other  year> 
and  lay  np  a  new  (lore  at  a  low  Market,  for  by  the 
fhrin||:io&  of  the  Wheat,  and  the  oldneft  of  it,  yo ft 
may  otherwife  faffer  n»re  tkan  the  gain  of  a  dea«- 
year  can  recompence  fo\i. 

SEC  T.    VIII. 

Of  the  freparatfon  of  the  Seed 

The  greateft  part  of  Vegetables,  and  more  efpe- 
cially  thofe  .whereof  we  haVe  before  Tteated,  arc 
propagated  of  Secdj  which  included  in  a  very  fniall- 
Shell,  Skin,  or  Husk,  contaiheth  the  very  Qiiinttf^ 
fence  of  the  Plant  that  produceth  it,  and  is  as  it  were, 
the  Life  and  Spirit  of  the  Vegetable,  coagulated  in- 
to a  fraall  compafs.  Etem'm  [  Nitura  ]  ;  teto  Plantit 
mole  hohillorjes0'  maxime  oElivas  particul^u  figregat^ 
eafque  cum  pauxillo  terrd  &  a^u£  fimul  coSeSiMj  i» 
Semina  velut  Plahtd  cujiifvis  quint m  effeMiM  effermat^ 
interim  trurtcus^  folia^  caulesj  &  reiiqua  Plofttd  mem- 
bra^  principiis  acH^vis^  pene  qrbata^  valde  dipauperan'^ 
$ur^  -ac  minoris  efficac$d  ac  virtutis.  exifiu/jt.  This 
Seed  or  Spirit  of  the  Plant  being  caft  into  its  proper 
Matrix  or  Menfiruum^  in  its  proper  time  doth  at* 
tt'aft  unto  its  felf  its  prooer  noarifhoient  or  moi- 
fture,  which  by  its  own  ftrength  or  power  it  doth 
ferment,  and  tranfmute  that  which  was  before  ano- 
ther thing,  now  into  its  own  being  fubftance  or 
nature,  arrd  thereby  doth  difpand  its  felf,  and  in- 
create  into  the  formmd  'matter  by  Nature  defigncd. 
A  more  Philofophick  Definition  and  DifieAion  or  the 
nature  of  the  Seed  and  Vegetation,  we  will  leave  to 
tlie  more  Learned,  and  content  our  felves  in  pur  H4r 
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\itgkn  with  (b  much  of  the  nnderftanding  thereof^ 
isftillgoide  us'unto  theDifcovery  and  Application 
of  what  may  be  this  proper  Menfimum  wherein  each 
Seed  moft  rejoyceth  in,  and  with  'moft  delight  at- 
tnftcdi  for  it  is  moft  evident,  that  every^Seed  as 
ftdiffers  in  nature  from  another^  lb  it  requires  a  dif- 
ferent nourifhment.  For  we  ^rceive  that  in  the 
&me  Land,,  one  fort  of  Seed  Will  thriVe  where  ano- 
ther wiU  not,  according  to  the  Proverb,  One  Aian*s 
Midi  is  anithtrMans  Voifoti  \  and  that  any  fort  of  Grain 
or  Seed  will  in  time  extraft  and  dimfnilh  fuch  Nu- 
triment that  it  moft  delights  in.  Which  is  the  caufe 
that  cmr  Husbandmen  do  find  fo  great  ari  Advantage 
and  Improvement  by  changing  their  Seed,  efpecially 
from  tfcit  Land  which  is  fo  often  tillecj,  which  they 
call  Htok-L(^d^  intQ  Land  newly  broken  •,  and  from 
3ry,  barren,  and  hungry  Land,  to  rich  and  fat  Land'; 
alfofrom  Land  inclining  to  the  South,  to  Land  in- 
clining to  the  North,  &9Contra\  all  which  produce 
leood  Improvement.  As  Cattle  that  are  taken  out 
oilhort,  ibure,  and  bad  Pafture,  and  put  into  good 
fwect  Pafture,  thrive  better  than  fuch  that  are  not 
fo  exchanged.  After  the  feme  manner  it  is  with  Trees 
removed  dot  of  bad  Ground  intp  good  \  all  which 
are  manifeft  Signs,  that  there  Is  fome  particular 
thing  whetfein  each  Seed  delights;  which  if  we  did 
bQtunderftand,  we  might  properly  apply  it,  and  gain 
Riches  and  Hohour  to  our  felves;  but  D^aufe  we  are 
ignorant  thereof,  and  are  content  fo  to  remain,  we 
will  make  ufe  of  fuch  Soif^  Dungs,  Coippbfts,  and 
other  Preparations  and  Ways  of  Advancement  of 
the  Growth  of  Vegetables,  as  are  already  difcove- 
red  and  made  ufo  of,  and  (hall  here  give  unto  the 
Reader  the  ftveral  Ways  and  Methods  we  ftiall  find 
9ifper(ed  in  our  Rufiich  jiuthors  for  the  imbibition  of 
the  Seed,'  which  hath  been  long  attempted,  and  ma 
ny  ways  tfyed  -,  bpt  moft  of  them  have  fallen  ftiort 
or  the  eifpeftafion  of  the  Experimenter?,  becaufe 
they  neither  took  the  right  Matter,  nor  obferved 
the  right  manner  of  the  Operation.  As  accordinf 
tdfomc  Attthdrs  you  are  preftribed  to  fteep  yorf 
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Corn  in  Pung-water^  or  Water  wherein  Cow-dung 
hath  lain  fome  time,  which  its  probable  may  be* 
fome,  though  little  advantage  to  the  Com. 

Then  in  one  of  ^he  (ame  Authors  are  ye  commend- 
ed to  an  Experiment  better  than  the  former :   That 
whereas  before  you  fteeped  your  Corn  in  the  Wmer 
which  had  fucked  out  the  Itrength  and  Salt  of  the 
J>ung^  you  muft  now  mingle  yqur  I^ung^  your  VfTa^ 
ur^i  and  your  Corn  together,    and  ftir  them  one 
whole  hour  at  the  leaft  \  alfo  in  the  evening  ftir  them 
again  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  let  them  f^and  to- 
gether all  night,  and  the  next  day  at  (bnie  Tap  draw ' 
away  the  water,  then  mingle  the  Corn  and  Dung 
throughly  wel^  together*  and  after  ibw  the  Duf^ 
and  Corn  fo  mixed  in  a  Darren  and  hungry  Mould, 
and  you'ihall  have  (faith  mine  Author)  as  rich  a 
Crop,  as  if  the  Ground  it  felf  had  been  dunged  be- 
fore \  he  giveth  alfo  a  Probatum  ejt  unto  it. 

The  feme  Sir  Hugh  Flatty  gives  you  a  procefsqf 
fteeping  Corn  out  Johannes  Baptifia  PortOj  which  he 
pretends  to  caafe  a  wonderful  encreafe,  and  at  leaii 
five  for  one  above  the  accuftomed  yield,  which  is,  * 
To  take  the  Corn  out  of  the  middle  of  the  Ear,  and. 
Bath  it  in  fweet  Oyntment  made  of  the  fat  of  old 
Coats^  being  mixed  with  BdiCchas  and  VulcM  J  [which 
our  Author  interprets  to  be  Goats-dung,  the  older 
the  better,  moiftened  with  Wine,  or  new  Muft,  or 
I  rather  judge  Lees  of  Wine  ]  let  their  foft  and  even 
laid  Bed  be  gently  tparmed  [which  h«  alfo  interprets 
to  be  the  Diggmg  of  the  Land  \  and  by  warming, 
its  probable  he  means  foyling  or  watering  it  with 
fome  prepared  rich  Liquor.  ] 

Al(o  our  Author  there  advifes  for  the  ftccp? 
ing  of  Corn  in  new  Ale  or  Wort^  its  own  natural 
Bath)  but  feems  to  prefer  the  fteeping  there- 
of in  the  Water  wherem'  the  Dung  of  Oxeny  Kintf 
and  Sheepj  and  Pigeons-dung  hath  been  imbibed, 
which  he  prefcribes  to  be  about  two  paru  oi 
Water  to  one  of  Dung,  and  let  them  ftand  four  or 
five  days,  often  ftirring  them  together :  which  Wt* 
tcr  decanted  or  courfly  filtered  is  fit  for  your  ufe, 
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Vrberein  vou  are  to  fteep  your  Corn  till  it  be  glutted 
tl^ewith  i  which  you  may  eafiiy  difcover :  Bat  be 
fare  not  to  overcharge  the  Corn  wkh  the  Liauor. 

Thus  &r  we  find  how  the  fteeping  of  Corn  in 
Dung-water  hath  been  u(ed  and  approved  of,  and 
that  as  may  be  prefomed  from  the  rationality  of  the 
dung,  and  credit  of  the  Author,  with  fome  good 
(bcceis:  But  it  is  probable  it. might  not  always  an- 
fwer  the  expeftation  of  the  Experimenters,  or  at 
leaA  not  to  produce  ib  great  an  Increafeas  the  Au- 
diors  promife^  neither  can  thoie  ways  be  (b  excel- 
lent as  thefe  we  (hall  advife  you  to,  being  grounded 
on  more  rational  Principles,  and  have  been  proved 
to  be  more  cffeAual  than  the  other. 

That  which  containeth  in  it  moft  of  the  Vniverfal 
SubjeEt  or  Matter  of  Fcgetahles  (whereof  we  diP 
coorled  at  the  beginning  of  this  Treatife)  is  the  fit^ 
left  for  this  purpofe  •,  of  all  whiclu  Nitre  or  Sd 
terrd  is  efteemed  the  belh  yrhct^oi  f^rgil  advifeth 
to  infnfe  or  befprinkle  the  Seed : 

Semina  vidiequUem  mult os Medicare  ferentes, 
Et  Niiroprius -prcfundere. — ^ 

This  alio  is  that  Subjea  Glauber  fo  highly  extols, 
where  he  (ays.  Si  jigricoU  femen  hoc  Menfiruo  hu^ 
iaeSatum  in  agrumjparguntj  citim  maturefcitj  grants 
pinzuioribt4dj  &c.  If  Husbandmen  did  fow  their  Seed 
imhbed  with  this  Menfiruum^  it  would  foonerbe  ripe^ 
and  bear  better  Grain^  Sec.  This  Subje£l  or  Menfirtnim 
k  labours  in  feveral  Tra£l$  of  his:  to  prefer  above 
anv  other  matter  whatfoever,  for  all  forts  of  Vege- 
^les,  either  by  application  thereof  unto  the  Koots^ 
Of  by  way  of  irrigation,  or  by  imbibition  of  the  Seed 
raerein,  as  very  highly  cfonducing  to  Fertility  and 
acceleration  of  Maturation  j  but  in  another  Traft 
of  his,  being  the  Explication  of  the  former,  he  very 
honcftly  undeceives  all  fuch  that  judge  this  Nitre  or 
SubjeH  to  be  common  Nitre  or  Salt-pehe'^  Felim  aw 
fern  mentem  inteUigi  me  am  non  accipiendam  effe  Ni' 
trum  commune^   hi/cc  minime  proficium :   Common 
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Nitre  being  not  fit  for  that  parpoft.    The  Nitre  or 
Sal  r^rr^f  intended  by  thefe  and -other  Learned  Au- 
thors as  apt  for  this  work,   is  the  fixed  Salt  eir- 
trafted  out  of  any  f^egetabUy  Animal^   or  Mineral 
throughly  calcined,  as  after  the  btirning  of  Land  in 
the  common  way  of  hurn-beiting^   that  which  cau- 
fetli  (b  great  Fertility  is  as  well  the  fixed  &i/r  or  ^Icali 
left  m  the  Afl)esy  as  the  wafte  6r  eipencc  that's 
bf  the  fterile'acid  Spirit  which  before  kept  that  ve- 
getating'  Salt  from  aftilig.    What  is  it  that  is  fer- 
tile rri  Lime^'  Afties,  Soap-afhes*^  &c.  but  this  Nltre^ 
<orSalterr£ythis%^mverfal  Su^jeS^  left  therein,  and 
inoft  eafily  feparated  after  Calcination  ? 

Therefore  let  ^very  Husbandman  that  expe£H  (b 
large  a  Produft  or  Reward,  take  the  right  matter, 
fuch  that  Glauber  (rail  on  his  -/^^a^i^,  which  thro. 
its  fterynatpre  deftfoycd  the  Worms,  or  baniflied 
them' wholly  from  thehr*  ancient  habitations,  and  by 
Its  vegetating  and  fruftifying  nature,  'made  the  Afpa- 
ragus  thrive  more  fully  and  perfectly  thart  befotr, 
&c.  This  Salt  is  as  cafe  to  be  procured  as  the  Lee  or 
Lixivium  wherewith  the  Women  ufually  fcour  th^ir 
Cloths,  being'extrafted  out  6f  any'  AJkes^  eifter  of 
Vegetables^  Animals^  ot  Minerals.  All  thediflSculty 
is^  in  the  true  proportion  an^  .ftrength  of  this  Lix- 
ivium or  Mirjjfruum :  For  Glauber  Kd^lfcs  !A  ahothiir 
TraCl  of  his,  by  nb  means  to  add  too  much  thereof 
to  the  Vines'  left  they  grow  too  rahk  ^  bu^  In  ttitr 
way  of  Imbibition  of  Grain,  we  need  not  fear  that; 
only  this  we  muft  be  cautions  of,  that  the  great  ana 
fiery  heat  thereof  deftroycth'not  the  Com,  for  fhfe 
higneft  Medicines  taken  in  exceft^  prove  the  greateft 
Poyfons :  But  let  not  this  prove  a  Difcouragemeni, 
for  it  cannot  be  difficult  t6  prevent  this  Inconvcal- 
cnce,  either  by  moderating  tne  quality  of  the  Men* 
firuumj  or  the  pime  of  Immbition*  ' 

Next  in  place  to  this  Vniverfal  SubjeSt  may  be  ukd 
fuch  M^^terials  that  contain  moft  of  the  fame,  as 
Vriney  which  contains  very  much  of  that  Volatile 
or  Vegetating  Salt,  and  hath  been  experimented  t6 
havp  advanced  the  growth  of  Cprn,  ahd  to'  have  aiS 
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cdeatcd  it^   as  you  may  obferve  in  the  402  Expcri- 

imtof  the  Lord  Bacons  Sylvtk    Thca  tM  Dum  of 

Af%  Pigeonsy   and  other  Fowl^  who  becaufe  they ^ 

■dre  no  TJritUy  have  their  Dung* enrich^  with  a 

pcater  quantity. of  that  SuijcSt  than  other  Creatures^ 

wiiciice  it  is  ^^^aliy  H^traded  by  the 'S^rme .-   Sheff^/ 

alio  drink  but  Uttle.  and  feed  dry,  which  makes  their' 

Donf  exceedii^g  ricp  and  fertile^    I  cafually  met  witk^ 

tbc  Allowing  Reqeipt  highly;  applauded  by  the  O^^ 

ners  thereof,  promiiing  WDfid<rHil  ProduAions  from ' 

it»  which  is  this: 

Take  a  half  a  Bulhel  of  Sheeps-dung,  and  pat  it  1 
opoQ  twenty  quarts. of  Spring- water,  (et  it  on  the' 
Fire  tiU  it  be  luke^warm,  but  not  boy  ling,  and  fo' 
nib  with  your  hand  all  the  Sheeps-dung  by  little  andi 
little,  (  till  it  be  diColyed  in  the  water  )  then  let  iei 
ftand  twelve  hourS)  lifter  which  ftrain  the  water 
through  a:  cowrfe  C)oth,  with  a;  hard  Comprcflioni 
this  Water,  keep  for  ufe ;.  Then  take  of  Bay-falt  ana  • 
diflblvc  it  in  luke^warm  Water,  which  Water  filter,/ 
and  evaporate  in  an  Earthen  V^fTel  over  the  Fire^  of 
Ais  congealed  Salt  after,  ihe  Waters.  Evaporation, 
take  two  good  handiulst  Likewtie  do  the.  iame  with) 
Salt-pcter,  diffolvc  it  in  Water,   filter;  the  Watetv 
and  evaporate  if,  then  take  of  the  remaining^coft<t; 
|ealed  Salt-peter. on«  good  handfuli   and  let  both 
tlcie  Salts  diflblv^  in  the  forementSoned.  Liquor  of  ^ 
Sheeps^ung,  making  it  .ag^in*  Milk*warm;    WHea*. 
all  the  Salts  afeth^reia^w^di(]R>lv^,  put  into  that* 
prepared  Uq^^ior  eigb^  <j>aPons  pf .  Cbm^ .  op  otiier 
5eed,  and  let  it  0eep  therein  thirty  .<>t  iJiirty.  fix 
hoists  1  then  take  it  and  put  it  intoa  Sievi,  and  drainr : 
jthe  Water  into  another  VefleU:,Whicb  Wator  iJteay ; 
be  u(ed  again  in, like,  manned  t.  Whm  the  Wat^  is « 
aQ  drained  away,  take  the  Corn  or;  ofhtr  Setd  and  > 
dry  it  in*  fome  upper  Lo/t  expokfi  to  ti*  Air^  4iot  td'  > 
iAe  Sun,  and  being  algiftft  dry, .  (caK^iiCJr  fiJW^it  in 
half  pro|)ortion  :    itfiir^    That;  the   Sheepsdting 
dregs  being  dryec^  W^ft:  be  ^aloinedj  iipd.  tfle .  Sal^ 
tbecfirof  dtav^rn  in  Idke-warm  Water^  which  being 
fttered  and  evaporatedy,  the  rctiiaining  Salt  theireof 
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IS  to  be  diflblved  with  the  other  Salts  in  the  Sheeps-. 
dung  water. 

I  have  here  given  you  this  Receipt  gr^r^,  which  hath 
been  valued  and  contrafted  for  at  a  high  rate,  the 
owners  promifing  a  very  great  Increafe  to  fucceed. 
The  Receipt  appears  to  be  made  not  by  fuch  as  are 
experienced  in  Rural  Affairs,  for  you  will  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  ft  rain  your  Sheeps-dung- water,  difTolved  in 
thofe  proportions  •,  for  the  Sheeps-dung  wholly  dif- 
felves,  which  doth  fo  thicken  the  Water,  and  con- 
vert it  into  a  mucilage,  that  all  goes  where  the  Wa* 
ter  goes,  if  rightly  done^  and  that  which  is  more 
ftrange,  the  Grain  will  not  only  imbibe  the  Wa- 
ter fo  animated^  but  the  very  fubftance  of  the 
Dung  al(b,  if  ris^htly  order'd  •,  which  is  an  argu- 
raent  fufficient  of  the  melioration  of  the  Grain,  in- 
fomuch  that  no  dregs  or  remainder  of  the  Sheeps- 
dung  was  loft,  (ave  only  a  few  undifTolved  tred- 
4Ies.  As  for  the  Salts,  I  think  little  good  is  to  be 
expefted  from  them,  and  therefore  hold  thofe  trou- 
hlcfome  preparations  of  them  needlefs^  only  the 
Salt  of  the  Dung  muft  needs  be  good,  becaufe  it  is 
that  P^egetative  Salt^  or  Vniverfal  Subject  whereof 
we  difcourfed  before,  only  it  is  far  fetched,  and  • 
4ear  bought',  as  good  may  be  had  at  a  far  eafier 
rate  for  this  purpofe. 

Neverthelefs  common  Seafalt  hath  been  much 
cried  up  by  fome  for  an  Improver  of  the  Seed,  and 
an  Example  produced  of  a  filly  Swain,  whopafling 
over  an  arm  of  the  Sea  with  his  Seed  corn  in  a  Sack, 
which  by  mifchanceat  his  landing  fell  into  the  Wa- 
ter, and  fo  his  Corn  being  left  there  till  the  next 
low-water,  became  fomewhat  brackifh,  yet  (  out  of 
neceffity  )  did  the  Man  beftow  the  fame  Wheat  upon 
his  plowed  Grounds,  and  at  the  Harveft  he  reaped  a 
Crop  of  good  Wheat,  fuch  as  in  that  year  not  any 
of  his  Neighbours  had  the  like. 

Doubtlefs  infufion  of  the  Corn  or  Seed  in  any  of 
the  aforefaid  Materials,  is  fome  advantage  to  it  ^  or 
in  the  Lees  of  Wine,  Ale,  Beer,  Perry,  Cyder,  or 
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dfe  in  Beef-broth^  and  the  Brine  of  Powdering- tubs, 
is  is  by  fome  adyifed.  *     . 

Al(b  (ome  affirm  that  Corn  fpritted  a  little,  as 
they  Hfc  to  do  for  Mault,  and  then  fo\Vn,  came  up 
15;)cedily,  *  and  got  the  predomination  of  the  Weeds 
It  firft,  and  (6  kept  the  fame,  that  there  was  produ- 
ced afar  greater  increafe  than  otdinary  ^  which  is 
a  fufiiclent  convincing  Argument^  that  if  common' 
water  prodoce  fo  mapifeft  an  rmprovement,  that 
then  1  better  Liquor  may  much  more*  ; 

•  Becaafe  the  Corn  alfo  will  fceni  troublefome  to 
fow  being  wet,'iti$prefcribed  either  to  letit  dry  i 
day  or  two  on  a  Floor,  or  elfe  to  fift  flackened  time 
thereon,  which  is  to, be  preferred,  becaufe  it  ^ pre- 
fervcsthe  Corn  from  Veritiln,  Smutt,  &c. 


I  find  alfo  another  compounded  Liquor  to.  have 
set!  com  mended  arid  experimented  for  the  fteeplni 
of  Grain  therein,   iWiich  is  this:   Pour  iato  qutcici 


and  anflacked  Lirtife^  as  much  water  as  fufficeth  to* 
iBike  it  Iwjm  four  Inidhes  above  the  Limi^  and  bri-i, 
to  ten  pounds  of  the  faid  water  ridlrred  oft,  mix  ond' 

Kund  6(  A^iiaViat^  and  in  -  that  Liquot  fteeb  pf  ^ 
ik  Wh^ator  C6rn  tWeniy  tour  hours;  Which  be- 
ing dryed  tn  the  Sun,  or  in  the  Aitj  fteep  agaiil  irt! 
iht  6id  Liquor  t^r^hty  fodr  hoars  nibre*,  and  do  it ' 
likewife  the  thlrti  tihie^  afterwaM  fo\v  them  at  ireat . 
diftanci^  one  frohi  the  dthek-,  aboVe  the  diftance  6t 
>a'Fo<M:  bet^^h  c<i^h  Grainj  fo  one  Grain  Will  pro^ 
dacetMrtyi  thJrly^fi*,  thirty  eight,  forty  tWb,  fifty 
two  Ears,  andthofe  very  fruitful,, With  a  tailStallc. 
tqiiiUiiig  the  Mature  oT  a  Man  in  height.  •     * 

This  feertis  to  be  a  moft  rationalReceiot  for  thiis 
burpole,  and  on  thjs  aqd  the  lijce  ^\y^  ot  Materati- 
In  or  Fermentation  of  the  Seed  depends  thbfe  (eve^ 
rtl  Experiments,  where  the  Corn  oi*  Seed  hith  ytefdi 
.edfo  prodigious  ah  Increafe,  as  that  one  Grain  oF 
"Wheat  fhould  yield  a  hundred  and  fourteen  Ears^ 
and  in  them  fix  thoufand  Grains:  But  in  cafe  it  ge- 
nerally hold  tb'  b(4  but  a  quarter  6F  tile  ndmbet,  it  is 
beyond *Wh»t  any  other  way*of  Husbandry  can  per- 
formi 
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But  for  the  imbibing  or  ftcepingof  Corn,  or  any 
other  Seeds  in  rich  Wines,  or  Spirit  of  Wine,  it 
will  not  fucceed,  thofe  things  being  of  too  hot  a  na- 
ture, and  too  foon  excite  the  Vegetable  Faculty. 

It  is  no  fmall  advantage  to  pick  or  cull  out  the  bcft 
Seed,  for  the  Seed  that  grows  in  the  middle  of  the 
Ear  is  the  beft,  and  that  which  grows  on  the  prin- 
cipal Stalk  is  the  beft,  and  doubtlefs  yields  the  fai- 
reft  increafe :  This  is  no  ne\y  Opinion,  as  may  be 
obferved  in  yirgil  •,  ' 

I  faw  Seed  pickU  and  cultd  wUh  tediompam^ 
Andyet  degenerate^  anlefs  yearly  we 
The  largeft  chufe  •,  each  thing  by  dejtiny 
So  h^ens  to  grow  worfe- 

Gardeners  ufually  preferve  the  faireft  Plants  for  Seed^ 
and  then  feleft  the  faireft  Seed-,  from  whence  they 
have  their  fuitable  and  propor^onaMc  increafe: 
Therefore  it  may  not  be  labour  loft  to  ufc  the  fame 
method  in  picking  of  Wheat. 

Some  have  ftrain'd  a  Wimlheet  athwart  a  Barns 
Floor,  aboat  the  middle  thereof,  and  with  a  Scoop 
or  Shovel  caft  their  Wheat  againft  the  upper  part  of 
the  Sheet  i  by  which  means  the  heavieft  Gram  have 
been  caft  over,  and  the  lighter  fallal  on  the  nether 
fide  of  the  Sheet.  Other  ways  may  be  trved  for  the 
deciding  the  better  from  the  worfe^  but  I  leave 
them  to  the  ingenious  Country-man  to  difcover. 


CHAP.    V. 

Of  the  Manuring^  t>un^ing^  and  Soiling  of 
Lanas^ 

HAving  diicourfed  of  Meadows^  F^ureSi^  and  A^ 
rable  Lands^  and  of  the  great  Advantages  and 
Benefits  (hat  are  raifed  out  of  them,  and  of  the  ^ 
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lenl  ways  of  improving  Meadows  by  drowning  or 
*  watering,  and  of  P^ures  and  ylrahle  Lands  by  In- 
dofore,  by  fowing  and  propagating  new  Hays,  Graf- 
les,  and  the  beft  forts  of  Com,  Pulfe,  and  other 
Seeds,  and  by  the  beft  way  of  Tilling  and  Ordering 
die  &me :  Now  it  will  be  Mceflary  to  iay  a  little 
concerning  this  nioft'  general  way  of  Improvement 
by  Manuring^  I^ufiglng^  a|id  Soiling  of  Land  \  under 
which  .terms  we  comprehend  all  the  ieveral.ways  of 
tempering,  altering,  renewing,  or  adding  unto  the 
Land,  or  applying  any  SobjeA  whatfoev^  thereunto, 
for  its  Improvement  and  Advantage. 

S  E  C  T.    I. 

Of  the  burning  of  Lands^ 

The  Burning  of  Land^  or  any  other  operation  on 
it  by  Ftre^  feems  to  be  the  greateft,  though  not  moft 


pears  by  Firgtl  : 

Stpe  etiam  /teriUs  incendire  profuit  agros. 

And  burning  of  Wood  and  other  Combuftible  Ma- 
itcrials  on  Land,  is  praftifed  among  the  Americans 
for  the  Improvement  of  their  Land  \  which  i?  an  Ar- 
gument as  well  of  their  Natural  Ingenuity,  as  of  the 
Excellency  and  Advantage  of  the  Improvement.  For 
the  burning  of  fuch  Gombuftible  things  on  Land^ 
doth  very  much  heat  the  Grouad,'and  waftes  that 
Acid  fterile  Juice  that  hinders  Fertility^  and  fet5 
free  that  fertile  Princi(?le  the  Sal  terra  which  before 
for  the  moft  part  was  bound  up  v  alfo  it  leaves  a  good 
quantity  of  that  Salt  on  the. Land  mixed  with  the 
Afties,  whh:h  is  generally  4ield  to  be  the  only  Ad- 
vantage this  way  yields,  'though  the  contrary  aj^ 
jpears-i  for  wherefoever  the  Fire  is  made,  although 
•Xpo  remdve  the  Aflies  wholly,  yet  Will  the  pUce  War 
H  5  a.bef. 
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a  better  Crop  than  where  you  bcftow  the  Aflies,  a^ 
we  formerly  noted. 

This  Art  of  Burning  of  Land,  ufually  called  Den^ 
finring  {quafi  Devoufiiring  or  Dcfihighfifiringj  becaufe 
it  feems  there  to  be  moft  ufed,  or  to  have  been  ia- 
vented  )  or  burn-beating,  is  not  applicable  or  ncccf- 
fary  to  all  forts  of  Land:  For  in  a  good,  fertile, 
Tich,  loofe  Soil,  where  a  good  fwcct  Grafs,  or  good 
Corn  flouriftieth,  it  waftes  as  well  the  good,  as  the 
bad  Juice-,  wherefore  in  moft  places  iviScmtrfetfinrcy 
and  iuch  other  fertile  places,  they  rejcft  it,  But  for 
barren,  four,  heathy,  and  rulhy  Land,  be  it  either 
hot  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,,  it  is  a  very  great  Improve- 
ment, infoniuch  that  (iioft  forts  o{  fuch  poor  Lands 
will  yield  in  two  or  three  years  after  fuch  Burning 
^ore  above  all  charges,  than  the  Inheritance  was 
worth  before. 

The  moft  ufual  Method  is,  with  a  Breaft-plow  to 
pare  off  the  Turf,  turning  it  over  as  it  is  Cut  that  it 
anav  dry  the  b<?tter  •,  if  it  prove  a  very  drx  ftjafon 
%nd  the  weather  hot.  then  it  needs  bo  more  turning'-, 
but  if  the  Weather  be  cafual,  it  muft  be  turned,  and 
the  Turfs  ret  a  little  hollow,  that  t)\ty  may  dry  the 
better,  and  when  they  are  thorough  dry,  they  may 
be  laid  on  fmall  heaps  about  two  Wheel-barrow 
loads  on  a  heap :  The  lefler  the  heaps  are,  the  bet- 
ter, fo  thece  be  enough  to  make  a  good  Fire  through- 
ly to  confume  the  whole  ta  Afties.  If  the  Turf  be 
full  of  fibrous  Roots,  or  hath  <i  good  head  on  it,  it 
win  hum  without  any  other  additionally  fewel-,  if 
50t,  you  muft  raife  your  heap  on  a  fmaH  bundle  of 
Ling,  GofsFearn,  or  fuch  like,  which  in  fome  places 
they  call  Qllet.  which  will  fet  the  whole  on  Fire :  You 
Duy  afterwards  let  thofe  little  hills  of  AJIjcs  lie  till 
they  are  a  little  fadned  with  Rain,  before  you  fpread 
penf,  or  take  a  quipt  time  that  the  wind  may  not 
Awafie  youj-  A(hes,  nor  hinder  their  equal  Mattering-, 
alfo  you  muft  pare  the  ground  under  the  hUls  fome- 
wha^t  lower  than  the  fupfeice  d  the  Earth,  to  abate 
}i^  oyer-gr^t  fi^tiJKty,  caulcd>Y  the  Fife  m^de  there- 
in.   It  is  a,lfo.i;o  be  obfcrv^dt  that  the  Land  is  to.be 
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but  flullow  or  half  plotted,  and  not  above  half  the 
v/ital  quantity  of  Seed  fown  on  an  Acre,  and  that 
^Ifo  late  in  the  yeai^  *:  If  Wheat,  towards  the  end  of 
ouster  J  only  to  prevent  the  exceffive  ranknefs  or 
greatnefeof  the  Corn,  by  which  you  may  judge  what  ' 
advantage  Burning  is  to  the  Land,  and  this  alfo'  oa. 
the  poorcft  Plains  or  "Heaths. 

Yon  muft  note,  that  in  burning  your  Turf  vou  do. 
not  over-l)nm  it:  That  is,  that  you  do  only  burn  it 
tliat  it  will  break  and  fpread  well  i  for  if  you  burn  it 
too  mdch,  or  into  white  Arties,  you  do  wafte  the  Ni- 
trous Salt.  Although  the  middle  part  of  your  Hilt 
will  be  more  burnt  than  the  outward,  yet  may  you 
fo  order  it,  by  applying  little  combuftiSle  nutter  to 
the  Hfll,  that  it  (ball  not  burn  too  faft  i  for  the  flow- 
er the  Fire,  the  better  it  fixes  the  Salt 

Others  there  are,  that  when  they  ftub  up  their 
C^fjy  Brocm^  and  luch-Uke,  lav  the  Roots  on  heaps- 
when  they  are  dry,  and  cover  them  with  the  paringa, 
of  the  Earth  between,  where  they  raifed  the  Roots, 
and  ft)  burn  over  the  Land,  which  is  alfo  a  very  con- 
fiderable  Improvement 

In  feme  places  alfo  it  is  ufual  to  burn  the  Stubble 
and  other  trafh  they  can  rake  together  on  their  Land*, 
which  muft  needs  be  very  good  fo  far  as  may  be  ac- 
cording to  the  quantity  thereof,  although  it  be  nof 
fb  much  iifcd  for  fertility  fake,  as  to  rid  themfelves 
of  the  ftuff,  for  thev  ulually  bom  Heaths  and  Turf- 
Commons  to  rive  liberty  to  the  Grafs. 

Sir  RichardlV^on  elves  this  for  a  good  way,  that 
k^  flrft  pare  off  the  Heath,  [or  Turf]  then  make 
tbe  parings  into  little  Hills :  You  may  put  to  one 
Hill  as  much  paring^as  comes  off  from  a  Rod  or  Pole 
of  Ground. . 

The  Hills  being  fuflidently  ndade  and  prepared,  are 
to  be  fired  and  burnt  into  Afhes  •,  and  unto  the  Arties 
of  every  Hill  yottmnft  put  a  peck  of  unflaked  Lime  \ 
the  Lime  is  to  be  covered  over  with  the  Arties,  and 
fo  to  ftand  till  rain  comes  and  flakes  the  Lime,  after 
that  itiingle  yObr  Arties  and  Lime  together,  and  fo 
foread  if  over  f^  Lap^, 
^  Hi  ^^ 
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tn  fuch  places  where  Fewel  is  not  Scarce,  and  tbiQ. 
Land  barren,  it  js^  very  excellent  Husbandry  to  get 
together  into  fucli  Lahd  you  intend  to  fertilize,  all 
the  fm'all  Wood,  ftulhes,  Furze,  Broom,  H^tli^ 
Fern,  Stubble,  or  whatever  combuftible  matter:  you 
can  procure,  which  iri  mpft  ;place^  are  eafier  obtai- 
ned than  Dung-,  and  in  a  dry  tijoie  lay  it  in  heaps 
difperfedly  about  the  erodnd,  and  caft  over  it  the  pa- 
xings  of  the  Land  where  it  li^,  and  fetfire  to  iU 
•and  whilft  it  burns  ( having feverai  to  h^lp  you)  caff 
on  Turf  or  Earth  on  the  moft  flaming  parts,  to  hin- 
der that  it  flame  not  too  much  i  the  heat  of  which 
fires  will  fo  calcine  the  Earth  under  them,  and  the 
Earth  call  on  them^  befides  the  afties  of  the  Vegeu- 
bles,  that  it  will  yield  an  increafe  far  exceeding  the 
charge  and  labour  be0ov^ed  thereon :  There  can  be 
fio  better  ufe  made  of  thefe  combuftible  matters^ 
and  efpedally  of  the  Hawm  or  ftrijigs  of  Hops,  which 
toirntin  the  Hop-garden^  ijiclthe  parings  of  the  Turf 
on  the  fide  of  the  Garden^  orelfewhere,  or  any  other 
Earth  caft' over  it  as  it  burns,  and  then  more  Hawm 
oVerthat,  and  more  Earth  on  that,  as  they  ufe  to 
iay.  Stratum  fuper  firatiimj  till  all  be  done,  either 
in  one  or  feverai  places^  will  mal^e  fp  excellent  a 
Compoft  to  be  applied  to  the  Hop-hilb,  that  none 
can  exceed  it,  which  I  my  felf  have  done  :  And  this 
anfwers  to  what  Glauber  delivers*  as  a  great  lecret, 
and  very  profitable :  Jiert}c€^  tfrtgurii^aut  pali^  qui- 
"bm  Fites  lupulorum^  CauUs  fufiinentur^  fi  iffiCj  qua  in 
txtremitatem^  fuani  inferior em^defunt^  ad^urantur^  d* 
extremitate  adufta^  ijt^lignorum  otfumiHud  mmittan-^ 
tur^  ut  pirtguidineffi  illan^  imhibanf^  &x.  duplex  hoc 
foSlo  emolumentum  afferentes\  prim  eft  quod  per  tied  m, 
phtredine  confervata  quotannis  brevrores  non  evadantj 
fed  ^iutitu  durent :  jilterum  fvod  vitium  &  tupulc* 
r^m  radices  pm^uedimrn&  alsmefUum  £X  perticarum, 
€Xtremitatib$u  atrrahemes  luxjiria^,  incramento  ex^ 
crefcant.  By  which  it  appears,  that  thp.ci^ds  pf  the 
Hop-poles  only  being  burnt  ana  imbibed  in  his  f^ege- 
T/^Ue^Oil  ox^  fixed  &/r.  Will  not.  only  endure  Jong 
froni  rottingji  but  alfo  will  yield  extraordipary  r\9^\ 
^  rifbmcn^ 
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ndunent  to  the  Roots,  of  the  Hops;  of  (iich  won- 
derful efficacy  is  this  fubjeft,  that  the  leaft  Grain 
thereof  carrieth  with  it  much  of  fertility,  as  the  fame 
Author  (aith  a  little  before  on  the  fame  SuhjeSti  Non 
tmtwm  in  ag^is  prs^at^  fed  etiam  orboribHSy  ^  viti^ 
hmtj  adi0  ytmna  ec  Jem  plena  tonnatanti^VL  ad  agrorum 
Iteruraiionef^  Utrnferre  valeat^  OMantum  decern  fimo 
epuno^  out  vaccine  repleta  plamra  folent. 

This  kind  of  Mantxre  eitner  by  Burning  as  before, 
or  with  the  fixed  Salts  of  any  thing  whatibever,  doth 
aUb  raich  more  inrich  your  Crop  than  any  other 
Dong  or  Soil,  for  (his  tendeth  principally  unto  fer^ 
tili^,  ordinary  Dnng  of  Beafi;s  more  onto  the  ^ro(s 
ffbftanceof  the  Straw  or  Hawm,  than  unto  Fruit  or 
Seed,  and  alfo  breeds  more  oC  Weeds,  than  this  our 
Vnivtrfal  SubjeS. 

Thereare  alfo  fevetal  other  forts  of  Materials  to 
beuiedp  as  Soik  and  Manures  for  the  fertiii?ingandL 
inrichiM  of  Lands  ;  Some  whereof  are  taken  Troni 
the  Earth,  as  Chalky  Marle^  Clay^  &c.  Others  front 
the  Waters,  as  Sands,  Weeds,  (^c.  Others  alfo  are 
the  Dongs  and  Excrements  of  living  Creatures^  and, 
odicrs  that  are  (everal  forts  of  Vegetables  them  (elves,' 
9fd  other  cafnal  things,  as  Soot,  Rags,  &c.  Of  all 
which  we  find  thefe  whereof  we  (hall  now  treat,  to 
have  been  found  out  and  commended  to  be  ufeful  and 
Ineiicial  to  the  Husbandman  for  the  purpofes  before 
mentioned. 

•      S  E  C  T.    ii. 

Soilsy  and  Manures  taken  frmtbe  Earthy 

Wh^r^of  tjj.ere  V?  feveral  forts  j  fomeof  fo  hard, 
and  ondiflblabfe  a  nature,  that  it  is  npt'fit  to  lay  on^ 
I^ands  (imply  as  it  is.  bn|  i^ter  it  is  burned  in  to  Limifj 
become^  a  very  exqsllent  Improver  of  Lands :,  There^ 
arc  alfo  other  forts  of  Chalk  more  unftuous  and  fola- 
^^-i  which  .being  laid  on  Lands  crude  as  they  are, 
anllct  lie  till  theFrofts'and  Rafn  (Hatter  and  diP, 
*  •  ^folve 
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folvc the. fame,  prove  a  very  confiierable  advantage 
to  Barren  Lands  \  now  where  any  of  thefe  Chalis 
are  found,  it  is  good  to  prove  their  natures,  by  lajr- 
ing  them  on  fome  fmall  portion  of  Land  crude  jcs 
they  are,  or  by  burning  them  into  Lime^  if  Fcwcl 
be  plenty,  or  to  haJf  burn  them  \  by  which  you  may 
experimentally  know  the  true  effefts  and  benefits 
that  5aA/>ff  will  yield. 

And  although  Chalk  fimply  of  it  felf  either"  burnt 
orunburnt,  may  not  prove  fo  advantageous  as  many 
bave  reported,  yet  is  it  of  very  great  ufe  to  be  mix-. 
cd  with  Earth  and  the  Dungs  of  Animals,  by  ^hicft 
may  be  made  an  admirable,  fure,  Jind  natural  fiftiit- 
ful  Compofition  ibr  almoft  kfiy  iorb  of  Lands,  and 
'raifeth  Com  in  abiindance. 

'Liming  of  Land  is  of  moft  excellent  ufe,  many  bar- 
ren parts*  of  this  Nation  being  thereby  reduced  into 
.fo  fertile  a  condition  for  bearing  moft  forts  of  Grainy 
that  upon  Land  not  worth  above  one  or  two  Shil- 
lings an  Acre  well  husbanded  with  Limt  hath  been 
railed  as  good  Whent^  Barley^  white  and  gray  Peafe  at 
England  yields.    Englijh  Improver. 

Alfo  tnat  by  the  (ame  means  from  iai  Ling^  Heath*, 
or  Common,  naturally  barren  tod  little  Worth,  hath 
been  raifed  moft  noble  Com^  worth  five  or  fix 
Pounds  an  Acre,  hy  the  fame  Author. 
,  He  alfo  affirms  that  lome  Men  have  had  and  recei- 
ved fo  much  profit  upon  their  Lands  by  once  Limingy 
as  hath  paid  the  purchafe  of  their  Lands,  and  that 
himfelf  had  great  advance  thereby,  yet  lived  twen- 
ty Miles  from  Lime^  and  fetched  the  fame  by  Wag- 
gon fo  far,  to  lay  icon  his  Lands. 
.  One  Author  (aith  twelve  or  fourteen  Quarters  Will 
Lime  an  Acre  v  another  faidi  one  hundred  and  fixty 
Bufliels:  The  difibrenceof  the  Land  may  require  i 
different  proportion. 

The  moft  natural  Land  for  Lime  is  the  tight  and 
fendy, .  the  next  mixt  and  gravelly ;  wet  and  cold 
gravel  not  sood,  cold  clay  the  worft  of  all. 

Alfo  a  mixture  of  Lime,  Earthy  and  Dung  toge- 
ther, is  a  very  excellent, Compoft  for  Land. 

j^artij. 
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AMe^  IS  a  very  excellent  thing,  commenced  of 
aU  that  either  write  or  praftice  any  thing  in  Has- 
fctadry:  There  are  feveral  kinds  of  Jt,  Uimt  ft ortju 
AHpe  foft^  vibite^  irstfj  ruffet^  yiB$Wy  blew^  ilaclt, 
and  (bme  red :  It  is  of  a  cold  nature,  aod  (addend 
Land  exceedingly  \  and  very  heavy  it  is,  and,  willgQ 
downwank,  diopgh  not  (b much zsJLin^e doth.  .Ine 
«0odne6  or  badnefe  thereof  is  not  known  So  liiucfii 
by  the  Colour,  as  by  the  Purity  and  Uncompound- 
cdnefi  of  itv  for  it  it  wiU  break  into  bits  liice  % 
Die,  or  Imooth  like  Xead-Oar^  without  any  Compo- 
fition  of  Sand  or  Gravel'^  or  if  it  will  flake  Hke  Slate- 
ftones,  and  flake  or  fliatter  after  a.  fliower  of  Rain^ 
orbeiagewofed  to  theS^nor  Air,  aprj  fliortly  a(^ 
ter  turn  to  dnft  when  it's  thoroughly  dry  aeain,  and 
not  congeal  like  tough  Clay,  queftion  mxt  the  fruit- 
iblneg  of  it,  notwithflfanding  the  difference  of  co- 
lours, which  are  no  certain  (^ns  of  the  goodneG  of 
the  Marie.  •  As  for  the  SHpperinefs^  f^tfcpvfnefs^  ^Fat- 
Uffffy  or  Oylinefs  thereof,  althougn  it  b?  commonly 
efteemed  a  ugn  of  good.  MarUy  yet  the  beft  Authors 
affirm  the  contrary,  71;^  That  there  is  very  good 
MmtU  which  is  not  (b,  but  lieth  in  the  Mine  pure, 
iry  and  ftiort,  yet  neverthelefi  if  you  water  it,  yoii 
.fluli  iind  it  flippery.  But  the  beft  and  trueft  Rule  to 
know  the  ricnneis  aud  profit  of  your  Marie y  is  to 
try  a  Load  or  two  on  your  Landst  in  fevetai  places, 
and  in  different  proportions. 

They  ufuallv  lay  die  (anoe  on  fmgll  heap's,  and  diT 
pcrfe  it  over  tne  whole  Field,  as  they  do  their  Dung-^ 
and  this  MarU  will  keep  the  Land  v^hereon  it  is  laid, 
in  kitut  places  ten  or  fifteen,  and  in  (bme  places 
thirty  years  in  heart :  It  i$  moft  profitable  in  dry, 
light  and  barren  kands,  fuch  as  is  moft  kind  and  na«- 
tonlfor  *^>^,  as  is  evident  by  Mr.  Blytlfs  Experi- 
ment in  his  Chapter  of  Marie.  It  alfa^afibrdeth  no^ 
its  yertuc  or  ftrength  the  ftrft  year,,  fo  much  as  iri 
the  fobfequent  years.  It  yields  a  very  grea^t  jncreafe 
and  Advantage  on  high,  fendy,  gr^veOy,  or  niixed 
Lands,  diough  never  (b,  barrert,  ftroirg^Cl^-group^ 
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is  unraitable  to  it^  yet  if  it  can  be  laid  dry,  A^nrl^ 
ouy  be  profitable  on  that  alio. 

It  is  very  neceflary  in  Marling  Lands  to  find  oar 
the  true  proportion;  how  much  on  every  Acre^  thaC 

foa  add  not  too  macn  nor  too  little  (in  medi^  virtui.} 
t's  better  to  err  by  laying  on  too  little  than  too 
much,  becaafe  you  may  add  more  at  pleafnre,  bat 
you  cannot  take  away  \  the  fureft  way  is  to  try  fome 
final]  quantities  firft,  and  proceed  as  your  Expe-  , 
tiraents  encourage.  It  hath  been  alfo  experiment* 
tally  obferved,  that  you  are  to  lay  vour  Marie  in 
the  beginning  of  Winter  on  hard  and  binding 
Grounds.  And  on  the  contrary,  you  are  to  lay  it 
In  the  Spring  on  light,  fandy,  dry,  and  gravelly 
Lands,  but  it's  good  to  try  both ,  it's  held  to  be  the 
befl  to  lay  it  abroad  in  the  beginning  of  Winter^ 
that  the  Frofts  may  make  the  (ame  moulder  into 
fmall  pieces,  and  (b  become  apt  for  Solution,  which 
is  done  by  the  Rains  that  more  plentifully  fall  in 
the  Winter. 

You  fliallobferve  (^ faith  Marlham)  that  if  you 
cannot  "get  any  perfect  and  rich  Marle^  if  then  yon 
can  get  of  that  Earth  which  i&  called  Fuller s^Earth^ 
and  where  the  one  is  not,  commonly  the  other 
is,  then  you  may  nk  it  in  the  (ame  manner  as  yotk 
fiiould  do  MarUy  and  it  is  found  to  be  very  near  as 
profitable. 

Mr.  Bernard  Pdifly  (that  Bremb  Author  cited  (• 
^ftea  by  Sir  Hugh  Piatt )  commends  the  (ame  *,  I 
have  not  known  it  at  any  time  pra£lifed  in  England' 
for  the.  bettcrine  of  any  ground,   ((aith  Sir  Hugh 
Plan)  but  by  allprefumption  the  (ame  mnft  of  ne- 
ccflity  be  very  rich,  becaufe  it  is  fuliof  that  Vege- 
tative Salt,  which  appears,  in  the(e  (couring  efFeOs, 
for  the  which  it  is  divers  ways  had  in  ufe  amongft  us. 
Clay  is  by  many  eomipended  to  be  a  confiderablt 
Iniprovcment  to  fome  forts  of  light  and  (ancty  Ground, 
gives  the  relation  of  a  certain  Per' 
t  to  be  the  moft  tmd,  that  the  verv 
i^ed  up  out  of  St.  George's  Fields 
his  Pa(tn re-ground  whifh  he  there 
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keld  \n  Leaie,  did  exceedingly  enrich  the  fame,  iih 
ibmucn  as  he  did  never  regard  to  (eek  after  any  other 
Soil 

AUb  Mr.  Gtirul  Tlatt  relates  that  he  knew  light 
fiody  groahd  which  was  good  for  little  or  lio-. 
tidng,  cured  by  la)ring  thereon  a  great  quantity  of 
ftiff  Ct^gr^tid  which  converted  it  to  good  tem- 
penoMit,  whereby  it  became  fruitftil,  and  not  (hb- 
iDft  to&il  upon  every  light  occafion  as  it  did  before, 
bot  would  aWde  variety  of  Weather,  a<(cording  to 
the  nature  of  Hafel-groond !  And  this  Improvem^t 
f  &idi  he  )  is  of  no  little  value,  for  there  is  a  gr^it 
difierence  betwixt  Land  that  is  fiibieft  to  fail  once 
in  two  ot  three  yeaf^  and  Land  thus  Imprdved  that 
will  not  fidl  once  in  two  or  three  and  twenty  years 
through  the  diflemperature  of  the  weather. 

Mr.  Bernard  al]^  affilrms,  that  all  Mdrle  is  % 
kmd  of  Qaygmmd^  ind  it  ihbuld  feem  to  difTdt  on- 
ly ia  digefhon  from  Marie, 

It  is  good  to  try  it  on  feveral  grounds  both  Arabia 
aad  Pafture,  and  for  feveral  Grains  at  feveral  times 
ia  the  jrcar,  and  in  feveral  proportions,  by  this  means 
you  may  mid  out  the  true  value  ah^  effcft  of  this^ 
and  by  the  fame  Method  of  all  othtt^Suherraneat^' 
Styl  or  Mimwe^  and  thereby  raift  unto -your  filf  i 
conGdcrable  Advantage. 

By  the  fame  Rale,  and  for  the  fameRtafon.  that 
OiQradvanceth  the  benefit  of  light  and  fandy  Grounds^ 
nuy  Simd  be  ah  Inrichment  and  Improvement  to  cold 
O^v  Grounds^  as  Mr.  G Ariel  Plat  teflifieth  that  he 
ham  known  /tif  Oay  Grounds  that  would  feldom  te 
fruitfiDl  unlefi  the  (eafbn  of  the  Year  proved  very  pny- 
^leroas,  to  hav^  been  cured  l^  la]ring  thefeOpon  a 
great  quantity  of  light  Sonify  Gnrand,  which  after^ 
Wards  was  converted  to  a  good  Temperament,  lik^ 
to  the  fort  of  Ground  toramonly  called  Hafel  Ground^ 
Which  (eldom  or  never  faileth  to  be  fruitful. 

the  befl  Sand  for  fertility  is  that  Which  is  xi^afted  • 
from  the  Hills  or  Other  Sandy  places  by  the  violence 
oflUin^  other  Si^di  that  are  digged^  lUife  little  fek-' 
tility  b  diciDi  only  ijr  Way  iof  controAins  po  Ct4f 
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Ground  they  may  effeft  much,  as  Columella  falthj 
that  his  Grandfather  ufed  to  carry  Sand  on  C/^j^,  ana^ 
on  the  contrary  to  bring  Clay  on  S.vidy  Grounds,  and 
with  good  fuccefs. 

Sand  alfo  is  of  great  ufe  to  be  mixed  with  Soil,  as 
Mr.  -B/j/r/ifadvifeth  •,  for  the  fpeedy  raifing  of  great 
quantities  of  Soil  in  the  Winter  by  the  fheep 
when  foaling  is  generally  neglefted  ^  and  that  is 
bv  making  a  large  Sheep-houfe  for  the  hbnfing  of 
Sheep  in  Winter,  which  may  be  She^pcribbed 
round  about  and  in  the  middle  too,  to  fother  them 
therein  :  you  may  bring  herein  once  or  twice  a  Week 
leveral  Loads  of  Sand  either  out  of  the  Streets  or 
Ways,  or  from  2i  Sand-pit^  and  lay  it  three  or  four 
Inches  thick,  and  fo  continue  once  or  twite  a  Weekj 
as  long  as  you  pleafe  ^  and  what  with  the  heat  and 
warmth  of  their  Bodies,  and  the  fatnefs  of  their  Dang 
and  Urine,  the  Sand  will  turn  to  excellent  rich  Soily 
and  go  very  far  upon  Land,  and  be  more  ferviceablc 
than  you  can  Conceive. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  Earth  that  are  of  Angular 
ufe  for  the  bettering  of  Land,  as  all  Earthof  aSaltifh 
nature  is  fruitful  •,  efpecially  all  fuch  Earth  as  lies  dry 
tovered  with  Hovels  or  Houfes,  of  which  you  make 
Saltpetre,  is  rich  for  Land,  and  fo  are  old  Floors 
under  any  Buildings. 

Mr.  Piatt  affirms  that  he  hath  known  rilany  hun- 
dred Loads  of  Earth  fold  for  twelve  pence  a  Load  be* 
ing  digged  out  of  a  Meadow  near  to  Hampton-Conrty 
which  were  carried  three  or  four  Miles  to  the  higher 
Grounds,  and  fertilized  thofe  Grounds  wonderfully, 
and  recompenfed  the  labour  and  charges  very  well  j 
which  Earth  being  laid  upon  Arable  Land  within  a 
Furlong  of  the  fame  Method  did  more  hurt  than 
good  •,  which  fheweth  that  the  Earth  muft  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent nature  from  the  Land  whereon  it  is  laid. 

Alfo  any  fort  of  Enrth  may  be  made  ufe  of  fof 
the  foaling  of  Sheep  thereon  under  a  Covef  t,  after 
the  Flanders  manner,  as  before  is  (aid  of  Sand. 

All  forts  of  Earth  are  very  ufeful  to  intermix  with 
Lime,  Dung  of  Beads,  FowU  or  any  other  fatty  fub^ 
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faacc  being  laid,  Jtyatum  fuper  firatum^  in  pits  ot 
opbps  to  patrify  together,  as  weH  to  moderate 
tif  floalicy,  as  to  increafe  the  quantity  of  your  Soil, 
ftrcct-dirt  in  Towns  and  Villages  is  an  excellent 
torover  of  fevcral  fort  of  Land,  efpecially  the  light 

SECT.    m. 

Soils  taken  firm  the  Sea  w  Watet^ 

the  richeft  of  all  Smdi  is  what  comM  from  the 
Mo-c^afts^  and  the  Creeks  thereof,  and  all  Lands  bor- 
«ring  on  the  Sea  may  be  improved  by  then?-,  it  is 
tte  ofual  praftife  m  the  Weltern  parts  of  England^ 
for  the  People  to  their  great  charge,  in  Carriage,  ta 
convey  the  Sdtijh  Sandxunto  their  batrert  Gferoww^ 
vrhcreof  fome  of  them  do  Jie  fiveMiles  xUftancp  from 
tte  ^,  and  yet  they  find  the  fame  exceeding  prohtar 
We,  for  that  there  Inheritance  is  thereby  enriched  for 
many  years  together,  the  greateft  Virtue  confifting 
m  the  Saltiflinefs  thereoE 

Others  (ay  the  Rlohners  of  the  5Wi  isfrom  the 
fit  or  filth  the  Sea  doth  gather-in  By  Land-floods,  and 
what  ^he  Tide  fetches  daily  from  the  Shores,  anil 
from  Fifli,  and  from  other  matters  that  putrify  ih  . 
theSeai  all  which  the  Waters  calls  on  Shoar,  and 
pargeth  forth  of  if  ftlf,  and  leaves  in  the  iWx, 
while  it  felf  is  clear  and  pare* 

The  Sandr  of  Fre^  Rivers  challenge  alifo  a  place 
hi  our  Improvements,  being  laid  on  Land  proper 
for  the  fiim^,  but  mor^^  cfpeciallv  if  it  be  milted  with 
wy  other  matter,, as  moll  ufually  it  is,  where  it  i$^ 
tail  on  (helves  at  thefalla  of  fome  La^id* waters  det 
tending  from  Hills  or  High- ways* 

In  De,vmjjhire  and  Comrpal^  and  tUany  (jther  p2irt% 
Aey  make  a  very  great  Improvei^ient  of  the  Sea- 
Weeds  for  the  Soiling  and.  Manuring  of  their  Land> 
aq4  that  to  a  f  ery  great  advantage. 

AH 
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All  manner  of  Sea  Owfe,  Owfie-mudjor  Sea-weed^ 
or  any  luch-like,  growing  either  in  the  Sea  or  frefh 
Rivers,  whereof  there  is  a  very  great  quantity  loft 
and  deftroyed,  are  very  good  for  the  bettering  of 
Lartd. 

In  Cor.rtwal  there  is  alfo  a  Weed  called  Ore-rvec^fy 
whereof  fome  grows  upon  Rocks  under  high  Wa- 
ter-marks, and  fome  is  tnroken  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Sea  by  rough  weather,  and  caft  upon  the  next 
Shoar  by  the  Wind  and  Flood,  wherewith  they  com- 
pofttheir  Barley-Land. 

Of  Snail-Cod,  or  Snag-greet. 

It  lieth  frequently  in  deep  Rivers^  it  is  from  a  Mud 
or  Sludge,  it  is  very  foft,  fullbf  Eyes  and  wrinkles, 
aild  little  (hells,  is  very  rich  \  fome  they  fell  for  one 
ftilling  two  pence  the  Load,  another  fort  they  fell 
for  two  (hilling  four  pence  the  Load  at  the  River- 
fide,  which  Men  fetch  twenty  Miles  an  end,  for  the 
Iniriching  of  their  Land  for  Corn  and  Grafs,  one 
Load  going  as  far  as  three  Load  of  the  beft  Horfe  or 
Cow-dung  that  can  be  had  :  It  hath  in  it  many  Snails 
and  Shells,  which  as  is  conceived  occafroneth  the  Fafc- 
ne(S  of  ft.         • 

1  am  very  credibly  inform'd,  that  an  ingenious 
Gentleman  living  near  the  Sea-fide,  laid  on  his  Lands 
great  quantities  of  Oyfter-(hells,  which  made  his 
Neighbours  laugh  at  him,  (as  ufually  they  do  at  any 
thing  out  of  their  own  clownilh  road  or  cuftom  of 
ignorance  )  for  the  firft  and  fecond  years  they  figair 
fyed  little  •,  but  afterwards  they  being  fo  long  expo- 
fed  to  the  weather,  and  mixed  with  the  moifl;  Earth, 
they  exceedingly  inriched  his  Lands  for  many  years 
after:  Which  ftands  alfo  with  reafon,  the  Shells  of 
all  fuch  Fi(h  being  only  Salt  congealed  into  fuch  a 
form,  which  when  it  i^  diflblved,  of  neceflity  muft 
J)rove  fertile. 

There  is  irt  moft  Rivers  a  very  good  rich  Mud  of 
great  fruitfulnefs,  and  unexpefted  advantage^  itcoft5 
toothing  but  labour  in  getting,   it  hath  in  it  great 
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worth  and  .virtue,  being  the  Soil  of  the  Pafturesand 
|idds,  Commons,  Roads,  Ways,  Streets,  and  Back- 
ildes,  all  wafticd  down  by  the  Flood,  and  fettling  ia 
fech  places  where  it  meets  with  reft. 

There  is  Ifkewife  very  great  fertility  in  the  refi- 
ddce  of  all  Channels,  Ponds,  Poob,  Lakes,  and  Dit- 
djes,  where  any  ftore  of  Waters  do  repofe  them- 
felvcs,  but  efpecially  where  any  ftore  of  Rain-water 
hthj^long  time  fettled. 

In  Foreign  parts  v^here  Fijh  are  plenty,,  they  prove 
in  excellent  Manure  for  Land-,  in  fome  places  here' 
ia  EjigUmd  there  are  plenty  of  fome  forts  of  Fijhj 
ind  at  fome  feafons  not  capable  of  being  kepffora. 
Market^  it  were  better  to  make  ufe  of  them  for  our 
Advantage  than  not  \  I  prefume  they  are  of  the  beft 
Soils  or  'Manures,  but  herein  I  fubmit  to  Experi^ 
eoce.  ... 

t>oubtlefs  there  is  not  any  thing  that  proceeds  from 
tlwSea,  or  other  Waters,  whether  it  be  Filh  or  tha 
Garbidge  of  Fi(h,  Vegetables,  Shells,  Sands,  or  Mud,* 
or  any  fiich  like  dilfolving  matter,  but  muft  be  of 
Tcry  great  Advantage  to  the  Husbandman,  if  duly;^ 
tod  jodicioully  applied. 


3  E  C  T.   ly. 

<)/  Dungs  or  Excrcmentitious  Soik. 

Horfe-Dung  is  the  moft  comnion  of  any  D«ig  what- 
focver,.  ^)y  reafon  that  Horfes  are  moft  kept  in  Sti-' 
hies,  and  their  Soil  preferved,  yielding  a  confidera^ 
ble  price  in  moft  places  i  the  higher  the  Horfes  are 
fed,  the  better  is  the  Etang  by  far :  It  is  the  only 
Dong  in  ufe,  Avhilft  it  is  new,  for  hot  Beds  and  other 
^ifes  tor  the  Gardiner. 

Next  unto  the  Horfe-dung  is  Cow-dung,  whereof 

by  reafon  of  its  eafy  folation,^  hath  been  made  the 

Water  wherein  Grain  hath  been  fteeped,  .ami  ha;h 

flfceived  many  a  plain  meaning  Husoandaian,  for 

I  ...  there 
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there  is  not  that  richneft  nor  virtue  therein  as  many 
judge  for  that  purpofe. 

But  this  together  with  Horfe-dung,  or  other  Dungf 
Is  of  very  great  advantage  to  land  if  it  be  kept  till 
it  be  old,  and  not  laid  abroad  expofed  to  the  Sun 
and  Wind,  as  is  the  praAife  of  feveral  ignorant  Hus- 
bands, letting  of  it  lie  fpread  on  their  Field  Lands^ 
three  or  four  of  the  Summer-Months  together^  till 
the  Sun  and  Air  hath  exhaufted  all  the  vertue  tnere- 
of ',  which  if  it  be  laid  on  heaps  with  Earth  mixed 
therewith,  ^nd  fo  let  lie  till  it  be  rotten,  it  will  be 
the  (boner  brought  to  a  convenient  temper^  and  on 
Pafture^Grounds  brings  a  fweeter  Grafs,  and  goes 
much 'farther  than  the  common  way,  and  fpread  be- 
fore the  Flow,  produces  excellent  Com :  It  is  alfo 
to  be  ufed  with  judgment^  for  ordinary  Dung  ufed 
the  common  way,  in  fome  years  doth  hurt,  and  (bme-* 
times  nukes  Weeds  and  trumpery  to  grow,  whif  h 
ordered  as  before,  is  not  lb  apt  for  fuch  inconvenien- 
cies.  Of  all  Beafts,  Sheep  yield  the  beft  Dung,  and 
therefore  is  mod  to  be  efteemed  *,  it  is  a  very  high 
Improvement  to  the  common  Field-Lands,  where 
there  is  a  good  flock  duly  foaled  on  them,  efpecially 
where  it  is  turned  in  with  the  Plow  foon  after  the 
Foldi  the  only  way  to  improve  your  Sheeps-dung  to 
the  higheft  advantage,  is  to  fold  them  In  a  covered 
Fold  with  intermixture  of  Earth,  Sand,  &c.  as  be- 
fore, and  by  this  means  we  make  our  Sheep  inrich 
moft  of  our  barren  Lands. 

Sheeps-Dung  is  wry  excellent  being  diflblved  whol- 
1«  (as  it  will  be  if  well  Iqueezed)  to  fteep  Grain 
therein,  for  the  Grain  doth  very  eagerly  imbibe  the 
whole  quantity  of  the  Dung  into  itfclf,  except  only 
here  and  there  a  treddle  undiflblved,  and  proves  a 
great  Improvement  if  rightly  ordered. 

Great  quantities  of  this  Dung  might  be  obtained, 
if  poor  Women  and  Children  were  imployed  to  pick 
up  the  fame  on  the  Road-ways,  and  burning  tops  of 
Hills,  where  it  fcldom  doth  any  good,  but  would 
prove  much  more  advantageous  than  the  coft  or  trou- 
ble, by  far. 

Thil 
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Tliis  hath  in  former  Ages  been  efteemed  the  worft 

of  Dongs,  very  hurtful  to  Com^  a  Breeder  of  Thi- 

.  iBcs,  and  other  nojfome  Weeds. 

'  But  oar  late  Husbands  (whofe  Experience  I  ra- 

tkr credit  than  an  old  vain  Tradition)  lay  ^Js  very 

^ich  for  Corn  or  Grafs,  or  an V  Land  i  nay,  of  fuch 

account  to  many  ingenious  Husbands,  that  they  prefer 

it  before  any  ordinary  Manure  whatfoever,  therefore 

they  make  their  Hog-yards  moft  compteat,  with  aa 

iigh  Pale,  paved  well  with  Pebble  or  Gravel  in  the 

wtom,  ei-c.  they  caft  into  this  Yatrd  their  GkMmift 

Moskings  and  allGarbidge,  and  tU  Leaves,  Rootsi 

Fruits,  and  Plants  out  of  Gardens,  Courts  and  Yards^* 

tod  great  flore  of  Straw^  ^^^  ^^  Weeds,  for  th(| 

Swine  to  make  Dung  withal;  fome  Hog-yards  will 

yield  you  forty,  feme  fixty,  fome  eighty  Load  of  ex^ 

ceMcnt  Manure  of  ten  or  twelve  SwJne.  '■''     \ 

It's  moft  likely  that  this  Manure  lb  nude  by  t^efi 

large  additions,  is  more  natural  and  kindly  to  Land^ 

than  the  bare  Swines-dung  it  ftlf  •,  and  muft  of  ne^ 

ceffity  prove  a  very  high  advantage,  confid^ring  the 

defoicable  vile  ftate  of  this  Beaft.  '  ' 

Lands  that  are  hot  and  burning,  may  be  allayec} 

with  this  Dung,  bei^if  efteemed  the  coldeft  of  Dungs; 

ini  it  is  the  beft  of  Dungs  to  prevent  or  cure  the 

Canker  in  Trees,  but  ought  to  be  covered  v^^ith  the? 

Earth,  left  it  produceth  too  great  a  plenty  of  Weeds. 

Some  good  Daries  will  make  the  Soil  of  their  Hog^ 

yard  prod\ice  them  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  worth 

pf  profit  in  a  year.  -  ^ 

Of  the  Dung  of  BOWLS. 

This  challengeth  the  Priority  not  only  «f  the 
Dung- Fowl,  but  of  all  other  Creatures  wbatfbever. ' 
'  Pigeons  or  hens-dung  is  incomparable,  one  Load 
is  worth  ten  Load  of  other  Dung,  and  therefore  ftg  . 
ofoaUy  fown  on  Wheat  (of  Barley)  that  lieth  afar 
off,  add  not  eafrty  to  be  helped  5  it  is  eytraordSnary 
!ik€wi(a  on  a  Hop-gard<en. 

U  •      .    AL^a4 
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A  Load.of  Pigeons-dang  is  more  worth  than  twen* 
ty  Shillings  in  many  parts  y  a  very  excellent  Soil  for 
a  cold  moift-natured  Land*  . 

I  have  caufed  it  to  be  Town  by  band  after  the  Grain 
is  fowi),  and  in  the  (ame  manner,  and  then  harrow- 
ed in  with  the  Grain,  and  received  a  very  great  in- 
creafe  on  poor  Land. 

I  have  known  (faith  Piatt)  a  Load  of  Pigeons- 
dung  fetched  fixteen  Miles,  and  a  Load  of  G>al$  giv- 
en for  it^  which  in  the  Soil  where  it  was  fetched 
would  have  done  more  hurt  than  good  for  the  Ma- 
nuring of  Land,  y^t  where  it  was  carryed,  it  did  as 
mu^h  good  for  the  fertilizing  of  Land  as  doable  the 
charges :  In  the  one  Soil  it  cured  the  barreonefs,  and 
in  thi?  other  it  poyfoned  the  fertility. 

This  Dung  is  of  lefs  efteem,  becaafe  it  is  not  ob- 
tained at  fo  eafy  a  rate  \  and  where  it  is^  its  general- 
ly little  fet  by,  becaufe  our  Fore-fathers  did  not 
make  any  great  matter  of  it,  and  becaufe  they  un* 
derftand  not  the  ftrength  and  power  of  it  \  for  when 
they  take  it  out  of  the  houfes  its  of  a  very  hot  nature, 
and  muft  needs  injure  fome  things,  if  laid  thereon : 
But  if  it  be  mixed  well  with  common  Earth,  Sand, 
or  fuch-like,  and  let  lie  till  it  rot  well  together,  you 
will  fin4.  it  a  very  rich  Manure,  and  of  value,  to  aa- 
fwer  a  great  part  of  your  Poultreys  expence. 

I  have  known  a  Quince-Tree  whereon  Poultry 
always  perched,  that  by  reafon  of  the  Rain  wafliing 
to  its  Roots  the  fait  and  fatnefs  of  the  Dung,  did 
bear  yearly  an  vicredible  number  of  very  excellent 
Quinces. 

This  hath  been  held  by  the  Antients  to  be  moll 
hurtful  and  unprofitable  to  any  Grounds.  They  lay 
rtat  to  good  Grafs  they  are  a  great  Enemy,  for 
their  Dung  and  treading  will  putrily  it,  and  make 
it  worfe  than  barren. 

I  have  it  from  a  credible  hand,  that  Goofe-dangit 
very  advantageous  to  Com,  it  being  dilcovered  by  a 
flock  of  Geefe  daily  paffinx  a  crofs  a  Field  of 
Wheat,  making  as  it  were  a  Line  over  the  (ame  in 
the  Winter-time,  and  had  nibbled  the  Wheat  clean 

from 
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from  the  Ground,  and  dunged  it  where  they  went  v 
m  which  paflkjge  the  next  year'  proved  to  be  very  no-. 
blc  Wheat,  far  exceeding  any  other  part  of  the 
Fitld. 

Like  unto  that  I  havft  heard,  that  a  flock  of  Wild* 
geefe  had  pitched  upon  a  parcel  of  green  Wheat,  and* 
had  eaten  it  up  clean,  and  fat  thereon,  and  dunged 
it  feverai  Nights,  that  the  Owner  defpaired  of  hav-i 
mg  any  Crop  tteit  yeJir,  but  the  contrary  happened  j 
for  he  had  a  fiir  richer  Stock  of  Wheat  there  than 
any  of  his  Neighbours  had  in  the  Land  adjoyning,  to 
the  admiration  of  all. 

Which  dempnftrateth  that  this  Dung  is  of  a  very 
hot  and  fiery  nature,  which  occafiotieth  that  barren-' 
neis  fiilfly  fuggefled  to  be  in  it ;  and  being  laid  abroad 
thin  in  the  Winter-time,  proves  a  very  rich  Manure, 
and  therefore  to  be  efteemed  of;  and  being  mixed, 
with  cooling  Earths,  and  let  pntrify  fome  time,  may 
prove  very  much  to  your  benefit :  Therefore  negleft 
It  not,  but  make  feveral  trials,  the  Advantage  will  be 
your  own.  The  lame  may  be  laid  of  any  other  Wa- 
tcr-fowL 

Although  that  Urines  are  efteemed  to  be  of  a  de- 
ftruftive  and  mortifying  nature  to  Vegetables,  as 
Glmher  affirms,  by  realon  of  its  Saiarmoniacal  and 
bttming  Spirit  that  is  therein,  as  is  evident  to  our 
Senfcs  upon  thecafling  of  new  Urine  on  Nettles  or 
other  Vegetables,  it  foon  deftroyeth  them  :  But  it  is 
with  this,  as  with  many  other  raoifl  things  fubjeft 
to  putrefaAion,  time  will  digeft  it,  and  alter  th6  na- 
tore  and  property  thereof,  as  it  doth  Wine  or  Beer 
into  Vinegar,  foit  will  of  this  fiery  matter  produce 
an  excellent  Soil,  as  many  have  experienced. 

Mr.  Hartlib  teftifieth,  that  in  Holland  they  as  care- 
fblly  preferve  the  Cows  Urine  as  the  Dung  to  enrich 
the  Land.  Columella  in  his  Book  qf  Husbandry  (kith, 
that  old  Urine  is  excellent  for  the  Roots  of  Trees. 

I  knew  a  Woman  (faith //^irri/^)  who  lived  five 

Maes  South  of  Cantfrburyy  who  faved  in  a  Pale  all 

her  Urine  ^  and  when  the  Pail  wa$  full,  fprinkled  it 
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on  her  Meadow,  which  caafed  the  Graft  at  fir  ft  to 
look  yellow,  but  after  a  little  time  it  grew  wondcr- 
fuUf. 

Another  alfo  faith,  that  Mans  Urine  is  of  great 
worth,  and  will  fatten  Land  niorc  dian  you  are  aware 
of,  and  it  were  not  ill  Hosbandry  to  take  all  oppor* 
tunities  to  preferve  it  for  Land,  and  fo  of  all  other 
Urines  after  the  Dt^ch  manner. 

Hamane  Ordare  oaght  not  here  to  be  omitted-as 
a  rich  Soil,  if  the  Husbandman  would  be  fo  carefbl 
as  to  place  his  Houfe  of  Office,  that  he  mav  once  in 
two  or  three  days  add  fome  mixture  of  Earth,  Strai^^ 
Stubble^,  or  fuch-like,  to  reduce  it  into  a  neceflary 
fubftance  portable  into  his  Lands  or  Grounds  re- 
mote from  his  Dwelling,  where  after  it  hath  lain 
fome  convenient  time  in  aheap  to  putrify  together*, 
and  then  thinly  difpetfed,  proves  an  unexpeAed  Ad- 
vantage. 

SECT.    V. 

Of  fever al  Mber  Soils  or  Manures. 

Alhes  contain  in  them  very  much  of  a  rich  and 
fertile  Silt,  as  before  we  noted,  and  therefore  not 
lb  much  to  be  flighted  and  neglefted  as  they  are,  be 
they  of  what  kind  or  nature  foever. 

Virgil,  — Ne  pudet^ 

Eff^tos  Cimrem  immundum jaElare  per  dgros. 

The  Wood-afhesare  the  bcft,  and  very  nfefol  •,  yet 
^-^ftcr  they  have  been  ufed  fh  the  Backing  of  Cloaths^ 
they  are  worth  little,  unlefs  it  be  in  cold  aud  m6ift 
Land,  wh^re  I  have  known  them  alfo  toavAil  much. 

Seacoal  aihes  with  Horfe-dung  make  an  excellent 
Comport  for  divers  ufes. 

^  Turf  and  Peat-alhes  muftiieeds  be  very  rich,  be- 
ing much  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  burning  of 
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La^  which  rnoft  know  to  be  a  very  great  Improve- 
toat,  and  whereof  we  have  already  freated. 

Aftcs  arc  a  great  curer  of  Moi6  and  Ru/hes  in 
mak  Groands. 

The  Afhes  of  any  fort  of  Vegetables  are  very  pro- 
iFciMe,  as  divers  places  in  England  can  tefllfy  by  ex- 
perience,' who  confume  their  Fern,  Stubble,  Straw, 
Hcith,  Furze*  Sedge,  Bean-ftalks,and  the  very  Sward 
and  Swarth  or  their  Ground  to  Afhes  •,  and  thefe  ac- 
cording to  the  ftore  of  Salt  which  their  Aflies  do 
contain,  do  either  for  a  longer  or  fliorter  time  en- 
rich their  barren  Grounds. 

Mr.  Piatt  highly  commends  Soap-afhes,  after  the 
Soap-boilers  have  made  what  ule  of  them  they  pleafe, 
to  be  a  very  great  enriching  to  Land  •,  and  gives  you 
an  inftance  of  a  Stalk  and  Ear  of  Barley  of  an  Ell  and 
three  Inches  in  length,  that  grew  on  barren  Land, 
enriched  with  Soap-alhes  i  he  alfo  faith  he  found  the 
like  iuccels  in  Pawure  Ground. 

In  Lombardy  they  efteem  them  much  above  other 
Dung. 

It  is  bell  to  lay  them  either  on  Corn,  of  Pafture, 
or  Meadow  in  the  beginning  of  Winter,  that  the 
fhowers  may  the  eafierdiflblve  them. 

Sdot,alfo  is  affirmed  by  fome  to  be  very  good,efpe- 
cially  that  which  is  made  of  Wood.  It*s  mod  te- 
neficial  to  Trees  or  Plants  that  either  grow  in  the 
ftade,  or  to  cold  and  moift  Grounds. 

Common  Salt  mav  prove  advantageous  if  lifed  with 
moderation  and  di(cretion^  as  well  to  Saltifh  Sancls, 
Muds,  Earths,  &c.  Some  commend  very  much  the 
fweeping  of  a  Ship  of  Salt,  or  drofly  Salt  and  Brioe. 

It  is  of  Angular  ufe,  as  daily  Experience  teftifies», 
being  diflTolved,  and  Seed-corn  fteepcd  therein,  to 

5 prevent  the  Smut,  and  add  fertility,  as  we  noted  be- 
ore  in  the  preparation  of  the  Seed. 

There  is  alfo  a  relation  of  one  that  fowed  a  Bufhel 
of  Salt  long  before  on  a  fmall  patch  of  barren  Ground 
at  Clapham^  which  to  that  day  remained  more  frefh 
and  green,  and  full  of  Swarthy  than  all  the  reft  of 
the  Field  about  it :  This,  though  not  a  beneficial  Ex- 
I  4  '  perimenr. 
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perinicnt,by  rcafon  of  the  price  of  Salt,  yet  is  a  plaia 
demonft ration  of  the  Fertility  that  is  in  Salts,  and 
gives  us  encouragement  to  make  ufe  of  the  Brines  of 
Salt-pits,  orfiich-like,  now  in  muchefteem. 

In  Rags  of  all  forts  there  is  good  virtue  \  they  are 
carried  far,  and  laid  upofi  Land,  and  have  them  in  a 
warming  improving  tamper  •,  one  goQd  Load  will 
go  as  far  as  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  bed  Cow-dang. 

Divers  alfohave  found  fingular  profit  in  the  Hair 
that  is  gotten  from  the  Hides  of  Beafts,  being  thinly 
hid  upon  the  Ground,  and  fuffered  to  patrify . 

Alfo  courfe  Wool  nippings,  and  Tarry  Pitch  mark^ 
may  be  reckoned  into  trie  number,  having  great  vir- 
tue in  them. 

Malt-duft  is  commended  for  an  enricher  of  bar- 
ren Land  ^  but  becaufe  great  quantities  are  not  to  be 
had  thereof,  it  is  beft  to  be  ufed  in  Gardens,  where 
you  \yill  find  it;  to  be  of  fingular  ufe  \  only  it  is  apt 
to  breed  Weeds. 

All  forts  of  Fern,  Straw,  Brakrf,  Stubble,  Rufhes, 
Thirties,  Leaves  of  Trees,  or  any  manner  of  Vege- 
table tralh  whatever,  either  caft  into  the  Yards 
a^iong  the  Cattle  or  Swine,  or  caft  into  Pools  or 
places^  to  rot  in,  or  mixed  v^'ith  other  Soils,  help 
very  much,  and  make  very  good  Compoft. 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  corrupt  Pulp  or  Chaff 
of  any  Fruit  laid  about  the  Roots  of  any  Trees  of 
the  fame  kind,  ftiould  advance  their  Growth  and 
Bea.ring,  becaufe  it  more  eafily  fupplies  them  with  i 
fimilar  Tuice  yet  remaining  in  the  Pulp  or  Chaff, 
which  the  Fruits  or  Seeis  out  of  vs^hich  it  was  nude, 
,had  by  thtlr  Branches  2it\A  Roots  attrafted.  The  Lees 
of  Wine^  and  the  Grounds  or  Settlings  of  Beer,  Ale, 
^r.  are  of  the  like  nature,  but  more  excellent. 

All  Marrow-bones,  Fifh-bones,  Horn,  or  (havings 
.of  Horn,  or  Liquors  wherein  Flefh  or  Fifti  have  lain, 
or  any.  other  thing  whatfoever,  that  hath  any  oily- 
nefs  or  fatnefs  in  it,  is  ufefulin  Husbanding  Lands, 
^  Jt  were  not  much  labour  to  try  whether  the  Bones 
of  Horfes  or  other  Beafts,  whereof  there  are  gre^u 
quantities  at  fome  Dog-kennel$,  'being  burnt  in  heap:>, 
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^th  fome  ftnaJl  addition  of  Fcwcl,  would  be 'of 

SOodeffe£l  to  be  laid  on  Lands. 
Here  is  in  all  Bark  a  very  rich  Salt*  but  In  the 

Qaien  Bark  the  nioft,  which  is  made  ule  of  princi- 

paflj  by  Tanners  \  but  Barks  or  Rinds  of  Trees  not 
.  of  fo  high  a  value,  being 'brt>ken  into  fniall  pieces, 
idaft  of  necetfity  enrich  either  Corn  or  Pafture- 
Ground  being  laid  thereon :  It  mufl  needs  be  much 
richer  than  the  Mould  or  Earth  uiually  found  in  the 
Bodies  of  old,  large,  and  hollow  Wiflow-trees,  thai^ 
are  purrified  within,  which  is  efteemed  to  be  10  rich 
and  effectual. 

Amongft  the  Cole-Mines  they  ufually  dig  a  kind  of 
.Blew  or  Black  Clay,  that  lies  near  the  Coal,  and  is  as 
it  were  an  unripe  Coal,  which  the  Countrymen  com- 
'roonlycall  Vrry^  which  they  lay  on  their  Paftures 
with  wonderful  Succefe,  and  is  Very  proper  for 
warm  Lands. 

Blood  is  very  good  for  all  Ibrts  of  Land,  efpecially 
for  Fruit,  having  in  it  felf  all  the  principles  of  Fer- 
tility in  the  greateft  plenty,  and  moft  equal  pro- 
portion. . 

Saw-daft  being  rotted^  or  any  rotten  Wood  what- 
foeveif  mixt  with  Earth, '  makes  heavy  Land  light, 
and  fertilizes  it  exceedingly. 

There  are  forae  forts  of  Land  that  are  in  them- 
felves  rich,  but  their  riches  are  bound  up  by  the 
fiubborrinefs  of  their  Claiey  furfaces,  for  Which  La- 
bovr  fcems  to  be  the  beft  Soil. 

[And  who  athwart  the  Furrows  plows  the  Plain j 
Then  breaks  the  Clods  obliquely  o^eragain^ 
Turning  his  Team^  and  by  Eternal  Toil 
T  obedience  brings  a  dif obedient  Soil.       Virgil. 

For  a  good  fat  Clay  cxpofed  to  the  Snn  and  Air, 
will  diflblve  like  Marie  into  a  more  Earthly  Sub- 
ftance,  and  without  any  Manure,  or  other  Culture 
than  Labour,  will  produce  a  plentiful  Crop. 

There  are  other  forts  of  Land  that  lie  remote 
from  any  Dung  pr  Soil,  or  at  Icaft  difficult  to  be 
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conveyed  unto  it,  that  may  be  much  amended  hy. 
Labour^  that  is,  by  often  Plowing  and  Turning  of 
them',  as.  is  evident,  that  Earth  often  digged  and 
skreen'd  in  a  Garden,  produces  the  beft  Tillage  j 
which  is  alfo  the  prineip^l  reafon  that  Digging  or 
Plow-trenching  of  Land  ,  makes  it  more  frokful 
than  the  ordinary  way  of  Plowing. 

All  the  Dungs  and  Soils  before-mentioned  are  im- 
proveable  by  mixing  and  digefting  them  one  with 
the  other.  I  know  it  is  a  common  way  in  moft  pla- 
ces, to  lay  Dung  in  heaps  till  it  rots,  and  then  fpread 
it  on  the  Land,  which  is  much  better  then  to  fpread 
it  whilft  it  is  new  i  but  the  way  that  is  moft  profi- 
table to  the  Husbandman,  is  to  make  near  his  Houfe 
or  Barns,  a  large  pit  in  length  and  breadth  according  . 
to  his  ftock  of  Soil  he  is  capable  to  make,  ,and  fo  pre- 
pare it  at  the  bottom  wkh  Stone,  Chalk  or  Clay, 
that  it  may  detain  Water  or  the  moifture  of  the 
Dung,  and  fo  fcituated,  that  the  Sink.s,  Gutters  and 
Drips  of  his  Houfe  and  Barns  or  other  water  may 
run  into  it.  Into  this  Pit  let  him  caft  his  Water, 
Fodder,  Litter,  Dune,  Weeds,  &c,  and  there  let 
them  lie  and  rot  together,  till  either  the  over-quanti- 
ty of  the  Soil  in  the  Pit,  or  his  occafion  for  it  abroad 
oblige  him  to  remove  it. 

For  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  the  moifter  vour 
Dung  mixed  lies,  the  better  Dung  it  makes  anci  the 
fooner. 

If  you  have  not  fuch  a  conveniency  of  a  Pit^  or  that 
you  are  coitipelled  to  remove  your  Dung  before  it  be 
nt  for  your  ufe,  or  that  your  Land  be  ready  for  it  j 
Then  is  the  beft  way  to  cover  it  with  Turf  or  other 
Matter,  to  prevent  that  the  Sun  and  Wind  do  n6t 
attraft  or  drive  from  it  much  of  its  Virtue. 

The  well  preparing  of  Dunz^mlxtj  is  a  piece  of  Hus- 
bandry not  to  oe  flighted  \  for  the  more  and  better 
your  Dung  is,  the  better  will  your  Crop  be,  and  an 
increafein  your  Crop  will  make  you  an  increafeof 
your  Dung,  and  fb  ad  infinitum.  And  on  the  contra- 
ry, a  decay  in  the  Dung-mixed^  creates  t  fenfihly  de- 
uy  in  your  Crop,  &c.  On  which  two  Points  of  gooi 
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vt  ill  Husbandry  depends  the  rdin  and  h\\  of  the 
Rents  or  Values  of  many  Farms  in  this  Kingdom. 


CHAP.    VI. 

Of  the  'Benefit,  Raiftng,  Tlantingy  andTro- 
fagating  of  all  forts  ^Timber-Trees, 
and  other  Trees  itfeful  either  in  'Building, 
or  other  Mechanick  Vfer,  or  for  Fencing, 
Fewel,  &c. 

• .  ,   .  .-f '-  "*> 

SECT.,I;    .%^ 

'Of  the  "Benefit  of  Trofagating  Timber* 
'trees,  and  other  Trees  in  general. 

TH  E  Propagation  of  Woods  or  Trees  is  none 
of  the  leaft  Improvements  that  can  be  made 
on  mpft  of  the  Lands  in  Bnglandy  fot  the 
pirticcilar  advantage  and  pleafiire  of  the  Country- 
Jiun,  and  in  raifing  the  yearly  profits  of  his  Farnii 
and  very  much  advancing  the  price  of  the  purchafe 
thereof,  over  and  above  the  Annual  gain  j  and  no- 
thing can  render  a  Scat  more  beaopral  andpleafant 
.than  Wood  and  Water^  bnt  principaliy  the  curious 
Groves  furrounding  or  Dordering  near  it.  . 

What  can  be  more  profitable  than  Woods  or 
Trees?  which  will  thrive  and  incrcafe  on  the  moft 
barren  and  unfrnitful  Land,  be  it  cithet  wet  or  dry, 
cold,  mountainous^  uneven^j. remote,  or  never  fo  in- 
apt for  any  other  manner  pt  Culture,  Where  neither. 
Com,  Grafs,  or  any  other  ntceflary  of  ufcful  Vege- 
tahlc  will  hardly  groW,  ytt  may  we  there  perceive 
the  lofty  Woods  Flotfrifn,  far  exceeding  in  value 
the  parchafe  cff  the  Land  without  thigui',  and  inftead 
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of  injurrng  the  Land  whereon  they  ftand,  it  is  mhch 
better  and  capacitated. to  bear  Tillage  at  the  removal 
of  the  Trees  •,  alfo  the  other  bordering  Grounds  yield 
a  greater  increafe  of  Corn  or  Grafs,  bv  their  defence 
from  the  extremity  of  the  cold,  and  bitter  blafts  in 
the  Winter,  and  the  torching  drought  of  the  Som- 
iner. 

And  what  can  be  more  pleafant  than  tp  have  the 
bounds  and  limits  of  youroyvn  Proprietyprefervcd, 
and  continued  from  Age  to  Age  by  xht  Teftimony  of 
fuch  living  and  growing  Witnefles,  in  the  Spring 
yielding  a  reviving  Cordial  to  your  Winter-cnillcd 
Spirits,  giving  you  an  aflurance  of  the  approaching 
Summer  by  their  pregnant  Buds,  andMuncal  Inha-' 
bitants?  In  the  Summer  what  more  delicious  than 
the  curious  profpeft  of  the  variety  ofgreennefs,  dark 
Jhades,and  retirement  from  the  fcorching  Sun  beams  ? 
The  Autumn  and  Winter  alfo  not  without  pleafare 
and  content  for  the  aftive  Husbandman. 
The  Delights  whereof  Rapin  thus  Sings^ 


Or  if  he  pleafe^  into  the  Woods  may  firay^ 
Lifining  Po  Birds  which  Sing  at  break  of  dty. 
jind  thefe  Delights  all  others  fo  tranfcend^ 
That  xoe  the  City  novo' no  more  RefpcHj 
Or  the  vain  Honours  of  the  Court  jiffel}. 
But  to  cool  Streams^  to  aged  Groves  retreat. 


\ 


And  what  place  can  be  mor«  difpleafing  and  un- 
grateful than  a  naked  and  dry  Seat,  lying  open  to  all 
Winds  and  Weathers  ?  of  which  it  may  be  (aid  as 
once  of  old  Sarum: 

Efi  ibi  defeElus  Lympha^  fed  copia  Creta  ^ 
Ssvit  ibi  rentMyfed  Philomela  filet. 

As  for  the  m6re  particular  advantages  and  benefin 
of  plantirg  Woods  and  Trees,  you  fliall  find  that, 

Ftrfiy  It  improves  and  meliorates  the  Land  it  felf^ 
for  thofe  Lands  where  Woods  have  formerly  ftood« 
and  are  now  grubbed  up  or  taken  away^  the  Ground 
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{$  ?ery  good  and  rich,  and  bears  excellent  Corn,  ot 
toy  other  Tillage  or  Grafs,  although  the  Ground  was 
befo^  the  Planting  or  growing  of  thofe  Woods, 
kirren,  lean,  and  thin,  as  may  appear  by  the  borde- 
ring Land  on  either  fide  of  fach  Woods  that  were 
QCfer  planted. 

Sictrndly-t  The  annual  Profits  of  moft  Land  plant- 
ed with  Coppice-woods  are  much  greater  than  if  the 
bat  Land  were  ufed  for  Com,  Grafs,  or  fuch-like  \ 
Fort  have  known  on  a  Hill,  Land  not  worth  for  Corn 
orGraft  above  five  Shillings  p^r  Acre,  that  at  twelve 
Tears  growth,  the  Coppice  Wood  thereon  growing, 
rnUti  iJeen  fold  at  the  rate  of  twenty  Pounds  per  Acre  \ 
and  at  the  next  Felling,  at  feven  years  growth,  it  is 
like  to  be  of  the  fame  value,  it  coming  much  thick- 
er, and  being  better  preferved  than  at  the  firft,  which 
is  a  very  confiderable  advance  of  the  value  or  pro- 
fits-, befides,  it  is  not  fubjeft  to  thofe  cafiialties  and 
hazards  that  Com,  Cattle,  &c.  are  fiibjeA  unto: 
It  will  alfo  bring  in  an  annual  profit,  if  you  divide 
your  Coppice  into  fo  many  parts,  as  you  intend  it 
fliall  ftand  years,  before  it  be  felled,  then  may  yoa 
every  year  fell  a  part  ^  as  if  you  have  ten  Acres,  yoa 
may  every  year  fell  one  Acre,  at  ten  years  growtlu 

The  better  and  lighter  your  Land  is,  the  greater 
will  your  increafe  be,  which  may  in  fome  fort  (if 
the  Land  be  very  good)  make  good  the  Improve- 
ment: Mr.  ^/yriinftancesin  his  Improver  Jmprofutd^* 
^  a  new  Plantation,  that  at  Eleven  years  growth, 
a  Fall  was  made,  and  fo  much  Wood  cut  upon  the 
£ime,  as  was  worth  or  fold  for  fixty  Pounds  per 
Acre  or  more  •,  it  was  much  Pole-wood,  nay,  a  good 
nut  of  it  made  Spars,  and  fome  part  of  it  fouU 
Building-Timber,  tC^c,  The  Land  was  worth  about 
ten  Shillings  per  Acre,  digged  and  planted  with 
Qpick-fets. 

The  fame  Author  alfo  gives  very  great  Encourage- 
ment for  the  planting  of  Poplar,  Willow,  and  Al- 
der, on  wet,  moorifli,  or  boggy  Land,  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  Land  not  worth  t3Vb  Shilling  an  Acre, 
into  five  Pounds  an  Acre  at  feven  years  growth, 
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which  is  the  leaft  I  am  confident,  if  it  be  carefulljr 
ordered. 

Thirdly^  The  Benefit  and  Advantage  is  verv  great 
that  is  rais*d  from  Timber  and  other  Trees  ftanding 
fingly,  and  in  Hedge-rows,  Avenues,  or  any  other 
way  difpofed  and  ordered  about  your  Houfe^  Lands, 
Commons,  &c.  that  a  Mao  nuy  plant,  in  a  few  years- 
himfelf  or  his  Succeflbrs  may  reap  the  benefit. 

Mr*  Blyth  gives  you  an  Inftance  of  one  that  planted 
one  hundred  Afi^Trees^  and  at  the  end  of  fifty  years, 
fi>ld  them  for  five  hundrd  Pound :  Aod  of  another- 
that  planted  fo  much  Wood  in  his  own  Life,  that  he 
would  not  take  fifty  thoufand  Pound  for  them. 

We  have  nuny  In  (lances,  where  fevetal  of  the 
Gentry  in  this  Kingdom  have  formerly,  and  in  the 
memory  of  Man,  planted  ftately  Walks,  Rows,  and 
Avenues,  sear  unto  their  principal  Seats,  which  now 
are  of  confiderable  value,  and  more  in  Value  than 
the  Land  they  cover  •,  therefore  if  the  fame  Induftry 
were  ufed  to  plant  the  fame  fpecies  of  Trees  in  other 
places  of  your  Farm,  it  may  furely  produce  the  fiime 
effeft. 

For  AJb^  Elnu  Poplar^  WiUoWj  and  fuch  Trees 
that  are  quick  ot  growth,  it  is  a  very  great  profit 
that  is  made  of  them  v^^here  Fewel  is  fcarce,  by  plant- 
ing them  in  Hedge-rows,  and  other  fpare  places,  and 
fhrouding  them  at  five,  fis,  eight  or  ten  years  growth  ^ 
they.conftantly  bear  a  good  head,  and  every  time 
whilft  the  Tree  is  in  proof,  the  ftirouds  increafe. 
They  are  out  of  the  danger  of  the  bite  of  Cattle, 
and  require  no  Fence. 

Fourthly^  Another  main  benefit  accrews  to  the  in- 
dnftrious  Husoandman,  from  the  Propagation  of 
Trees  in  Hedge-rows,  and  Out-bounds  ot  his  Lands, 
it  |ives  a  check  to  the  fierce  cold  Winter-blafts 
which  nip  the  Winter-Corn. 
According  to  Jlapin*s  Advice, ' 

But  on  that  fide  n^hich  chiefly  open  tifs 

X^tbe  Nertb  witiit^  whence  Storms  and  Skfp'rs  srifey 

Therq 
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Then  plant  a  Wood^  for  without  that  Defence ^ 
Nothing  refifis  the  Northern  Violence. 
While  with  deftruElive  Blafis  o'er  Cliffs  and  Hitts 
Rough  Boreas  moves  ;  '^  

Woods  alfb  finely  refrigerate  the  Air  in  the 
Sammer-parching  Heats,  and  qualify  the  dry  and  in- 
jarioQs  Winds  both  in  Spring  and  Summer.  Let  the 
Champian-Farmers  objeft  what  they  pleafe,  there's 
no  Field  Champian  Land  of  that  yearly  value  for 
cither  Corn  or  Pafture,  as  is  the  Wood-Land :  I 
know  no  other  reafon  for  it,  than  the  natural  warmth 
and  defence  thereof  by  the  Fences  and  Trees,  elfc 
why  ihould  an  indofed  and  well-planted  piece  of  Se- 
veral, yield  lb  much  more  certain  Rent,  than  the 
Land  of  the  like  nature  in  common  and  open,  lying 
but  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Hedge,  obvious  to  the 
injurious  Airs,  although  both  converted  to  the  fame 
oie. 

Kphly^  Trees  planted  fparfint  here  and  there  in 
the  Hedge-rows,  and  other  places  of  your  Land^ 
prove  an  excellent  ftielter  for  Cattle  in  the  Winter, 
to  preferve  them  from  cold  Storms  and  Winds,  and 
alio  in  the  Summer  from  the  fcorching  Sun-beams, 
elfe  woold  the  Cattle  deftroy  more  with  their  Feet, 
than  they  eat  with  their  Mouths,  and  lofe  more  Fat- 
nefe  in  one  hot  day,  than  they  gain -in  three  cool 
days. 

Thcfe  univerfal  advantages  alfo  accrew  to  thofe 
Places  or  Countries  well  planted  with  Woods  and» 
Timber. 

Brfij  There  is  a  conftant  fupply  of  Timber  for 
the  Building  of  Ships,  the  Bulwarks  and  Defence  of 
this  Nation,  and  for  the  re-edifying  of  Towns  or 
Houfes  deftroyed  by  Fire,  or  other  Gafualties-,  and 
for  the  Building,  Maintaining  of,  and  Repairing  of 
all  Houfes,  Barns,  and  other  Edifices.    And  alfo  it 

fieldeth  us  a  continual  Recruit  of  neceflary  Boots, 
nftruments  and  Materials  for  all  our  Rural  and  Me- 
chanick  ufes  •,  or  for  our  Mills,  Carts,  Ploughs,  &c. 
aadfox  Turners,  Joyners,  and  other  Wooden  Trades-, 
"^         *  alft 
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alfo  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Groves  or  Pits  of. 
Le^d,  Coal,  and  other  Mines  under  the  Earth,  that 
where  plenty  of  Woods  and  Trees  are,  they  need 
not  be  forced  to  fetch  thefe  Materials  afar  off,  at  j. 
great  expence  and  labour.  In  fome  places  they  fetch 
moft  of  the  ncceflaries  aforefaid  near  twenty  Miles 
on  Horfeback,  when  the  Land  at  the  lame  place 
where  tney  need  it,  is  as  capable  of  bearing  it  as  the 
place  from  whience  they  bring  it. 

Secondly^  Where  Woods  are  railed  and  maintained, 
there  is  a  conftant  fupply  of  Fewel.  The  difference 
may  be  very  eafily  difcerned  between  the  Woodlands 
and  the  Cham  plan  ^  in  the  one  you  have  F^wel  ia 
every  Houfe,  as  well  Poor  as  Rich,  of  good  Wood  \ 
in  the  other,  the  Rich  have  but  little,  and  that  at 
extraordinary  Rates*  and  the  Poor  none  but  what 
thev  filch  and  fteal  from  the  Rich  •,  or  if  their  Ho- 
nefty  exceed  their  NecefBty,  they  either  fit  and 
ftarve  with  cold,  or  burn  Stubble  of  Corn  or  Cow- 
dung  dryed,  or  the  Parings  of  the  Earth,  or  fuch 
like,  that  the  other  make  ufe  of  for  the  Improve- 
ment and  Manuring  their  Land. 

Thirty  The  Tanners  Trade^  depends  upon  the 
Oaken-Trees,  therefore  where  tney  are  fcarce,  there 
rauft  of  neceffity  be  a  defeft  of  that  Occupation, 
which  muft  in  fine  prove  prejudicial  to  the  whole 
Nation. 

Fourthly^  Where  Beech,  Oak,  Hazel,  and  fuch- 
like  Maft-Dcaring  Trees  are  in  any  confiderable  quanti- 
ty ftanding,  they  yield  a  very  good  Food  for  Swine, 
of  no  fmall  value  to  the  Husbandman  in  fuch  Years 
thev  take. 

rftiall  therefore  give  you  a  brief  Catalogue  of  fuch 
Trees  as  ufually  flourifh  in  our  Englifti  Soil  \  the  pla- 
ces they  moil  delight  in,  the  moft  natural  and  likely 
way  of  Propagation,  and  their  ufes,  and  what  other 
Obfervations  we  have  met  withal  concerning  them. 
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SECT.    II. 

Of  Timber-Trees  //r  particular. 

There  is  no  Timber  natural  to  our  EngUJh  Soil 
iexceeds  the  Oak,  for  its  Plenty,  Strength,  and  Du- 
#ablenefs',  where  are  better  and  ftronger  Ships  foi" 
the  War,  than  thofe  bttilt  of  Oak?  And  what  Tim- 
ber more  lafting  or  ftronger  than  Oak  in  our  Rural 
Ixiifices  ?  It  is  a  Tree  univerfaHy  known,  and  wilf 
grow  and  profper  in  any  Land,  good  or  bad,  Clayi' 
Gravel,  Sahd  or  mixed*.  Warm,  Cold,  Dry  or 
Moift,  as  experimentally  it  appears  by  its  growth 
in  fcveral  places,  of  contrary  Natures  or  I'enipersi 
,  but  they  do  moft  affeft  the  found;  black;  deep,  and 
faft  Mould,  rather  Wt^rni  than  over-wet  and  cold^ 
and  a  little  rifing,  for  this  produces  the  firmeft  Tim- 
ber ^  although  I  have  known  them,  thrive  very  well 
in  extraordinary  cold,  moift,  and  elay-eround,  that 
a  Tun  of  Timber  could  not  be  thence  haled,  unlefi 
in  the  dry  and  Summer-feafon,  but  tha,t  the  WheeM 
would  (ink  in  the  Clay  to  the  Axle-tree.  They  wilt 
alfo  grow,  though  but  fl(>wly,  on  thfe  high,  ftony^ 
and  barren  HiHs.  ;  ' 

The  Acorrts^  car  OakeutMail  being  fown  in  your 
Kurferyj^  after  they  are  fall  ripe,  and  before  they 
are  withered  (which  vvill  bequickly  if  they  lie  open 
in  the  Air)  will  the  next  Spring  yield  you  plenty  of- 
yoong  Plants,  which  you  may  order  and  tranfplantj 
as  hereafter  in  the  Nurfery  you  ftall  have  Direftions. 

Or  for  expedition  fake,  you  may  have  young  Set^ 
drawn  by  thofe  that  feek  the  Wioods  for  Qciitk-fets, 
in  fuch  places  whiere  Acorns  have  fpontaneouflyr 
jirown,  and  been  ihetr red  from  Cattle  till  they  ar6 
fit  for  a  remove  •,  but  thefe  prove  generally  trookedt 
and  ill-ftiaped,  and  fo  are  to  be  cut  neir  to  th<^ 
Ground  when  you  Plan  t  them,  by  which  meatns  the/ 
i^iW  emit  another  Shoot  more  ftreight. ;         • 

J »  /■  1       •  •' fefj' know .' 

Na  httrr  'tnctns  than  if  ifbm  Seed  they  g;'iw.      _ 
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^Tis  true  J  this  way  a  longer  time  will  need^ 
And  Oaks  hut  flowiy-  are  produced  by  Seed: 
Tet  they  which  for  the  happier  fiades  are  blejt* 

Rapin. 
Oaks  alfo  profoer  v«ry  well  in  Coppices,  being 
felled  as  other  Under-woods  are.  Jt  is  reported  that 
a  Lady  in  Northamptonfhire  fowed  Acorns,  and  litrcd 
to  cut  the  Trees  produced  from  them  twice  in  two 
and  twenty  years«  and  both  as  well  grown  as  moft  are 
in  fixteen  or  eighteen  years.  Alfo  that  Acorns  fct 
In  Hedge- rows,  have  in  tjiir ty  years  bore  a  Stem  of 
a  Foot  Diameter. 

The  feveral  ufes  of  Oaken-Timber  of  Buildings, 
and  other  Mechanick  ufes  is  fo  univerlally  known, 
that  it  is  but  needlcfe  to  enumerate  them.  To  abide 
all  feafons  of  the  weather,  there  is  no  Wood  cora- 

E arable  unto  it,  as  for  Pales,  Shingles,  Pofts,  Rails, 
oards,  &c. 

For  Water-works  alfo  it  is  fecond  to  none,  cfpc- 
cially  where  it  lies  obvious  to  the  Air  as  well  as  the 
Water,  there  is  no  Wood  like  it :  For  Fewel  either 
as.  it  is,  or  made  into  Charcoal^  there  is  no  Wood 
equals  it. 

The  Bark  alfo  for  the  Tanner  and  Dyer,  exceeds 
all  other  Barks :  The  very  Saw-duft  and  Alhes  alfo 
of  the  Oak  challenge  a  preference,  the  Maft  exceeds 
any  other  Maft  ot  the  Foreft- trees,  and  is  of  great 
ufe  to  the  Husbandmen  in  fatting  Swine  \  for  in  the 
Forefts  and  great  Woods,  many  Herds  of  Swine  are 
well  fatted  in  fuch  years  that  the  Oak  yields  plenty 
of  Maft  ^  and  that  Bacon  fo  fed  (efpecially  if  the  Swine 
are  kept  up  with  Peafe  fomc  time  after)  is  the  moft 
delicious  Meaf,  for  the  Hams  we  have  from  Wet^ 
phalia  and  other  parts  of  Germany  under  that  name, 
are  of  thofe  Swine  that  feed  of  this  Maft  :  for  the 
cxcrcife  they  of  neceffity  ufe  in  fearchine  for  thcfe 
Acorns,  as  well  as  the  natural  fweetnefs  of  the  Fnift 
it  felf,  very  much  meliorateth  the  Flefli  of  thefe  Ani- 
mals, as  it  doth  of  Deers,  Hares,  Conies,  Pheafants 
Ducks,  and  many  others,  the  Flefti  of  them  that  arc 
Vjrtld,  being  by  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  tame. 
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the  yodng  Boughs  of  the  lopped  Oak  In  the  Spring- 
time are  of  equal  ufe  to  the  Tanner,  as  is  the  Bark 
of  this  Tree,  as  hath  been  found  by  the  experience 
ofmany  Tanners  of  this  Nation  within  thefe  few  years. 

The  Elm  is  one  of  the  moft  eafy  Trc^s  to  propa- 
^te,  and  delighting  in  moft  forts  of  Ground,  cT^cept- 
ing  Land  very  dry,  hot  and  parching,  (hallow  Land 
near  Chalk  or  Gravel  •,  on  ths  tops -of  Hills  it  thrives 
not  well,  yet  it  will  grow  almoft  in  any  place; 

Bat  the  places  it  principallydelights  in,is  tAe  level, 
light,  and  loofe  Land,  fo  that  it  be  moift  \  on  the 
Binks  of  fuch  level  and  fertile  Grounds,  whether  they 
be  ofGravel,  Earth,  or  Chalk,  the  Elrii  profperswell. 

About  the  beginning  of  March  fall  the  Seeds  of 
the  Elm,  which  being  fown  in  your  Nurfery,  will 
yield  you  Plants.  But  the  care  and  trouble  thereof  is  fu- 
perfluous,  feeing  there  are  newer  and  more  expeditious 
and  advantageous  ways  known,  viz..  by  the  Suckers. 

Which  are  produced  in  great  plenty  from  the  roots 
of  the  Elm,  and  may  be  tranfplanted  into  any  place  : 
Where  the  Elms  grow,  great  plenty  (if  thefe  Suck- 
ers will  yearly  (hoot  out  of  the  Earth,  if  Cattle  ht 
Jcept  from  them  \  of  if  any  Elm  be  felled,  the  old 
Roots  yield  plenty  of  Suckers  •,  or  if  the  old  Root^ 
be  chopped  or  flit,  and  flightly  coveted  with  light 
Mould,  thev  will  fend  forth  plenty  of  Suckers,  all 
which  may  oe  flipped  off,  and  tranfplanted  even  untd 
iiny  bignefs^  there  being  no  Tree  more  eafily  tranf- 
planted, and  with  good  fuccefs,  thail  the  Elm,  obfer-  ' 
vhig  thefe  Cautions,  that  if  you  remove  them  very 
young,  that  you  cut  not  off  tHe  top,  because  It  is 
fappy,  and  the  wet  will  be  apt  to  get  in  and  decay 
the  Plant,  being  weakned  by  his  removal ',  but  the 
greater  you  may  be  fure  to  dif-branch,  leaving  only 
ilie  fVem  \  fome  cover  alfo  the  head  of  fbch  Eliii  fo 
cat  off,   with  a  mixture  of  Clay  and  Horfe-duhg. 

1  have  been  very  credibly  informed,  that  a  certafii 
Oentleman  in  the  North-Country,  having  a  defire  to 
faife  fuddenly  a  Plum^  or  Grove  of  Trees  ab(>«t  hi^ 
Manfionhoufe,  there  being  a  great  fcarcity  of  Wood 
in  that  place,  obtained  a  parcel  of  Elm-ttee^i  lopd 
*  •  K  z         '   tncl 
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and  tops,  and  made  Trenches  or  Ditches  in  the  Earth, 
and  cut  his  Elm-branches,  &c.  into,  feveral  lengths^ 
^f  lix,  eight,  ten,  or  twenty  k^t  in  length,  a^  with 
beft  conveniency  he  could,  and  buried  them  (ingly 
iii  the  Trenches  fo  digged,  and  covered  them  wholly 
from  the  one  end  to  the  other,  leaving  only  -a  hole 
open  about  the  middle  of  the  interred  Branch  *,  or  if  it 
were  a  long  piece,  then  two  open  places  might  beleft^^ 
out  of  which  places  did  fpring  forth  feyeral  (hoots  the' 
firft  year  of  a  very  great  length  \  the  W inter fucceed- 
ing,  he  took  thefe  branches  or  (hoots,  all,  (ave  only 
the  faire(V,  and  which  was  moft  probable  and  like* 
ly  to  thrive,  and  fo  filled  up  the  hole  about  it,  by 
which  means  they  grew  fo  prodigious  high  in  a  few 
years,  that  his  Habitation  was  compleatly  ador- 
ned with  living  afpiring  Produfts  of  nis  ingenious 
attempt.  Note^  That  the  true  time  of  this  Sfpii/ncrr 
IS  when  the  Sap  is  full  in  the  Tree,  when  the  Leaves 
are  newly  fprung,  for  then  the  great  quantity  of 
the  Sap  that  is  in  the  whole  branch,  forceth  it  felf 
into  thofe  Shoots  or  Cyons,  that  then  have  found  a 
paflage-,  alfo  for  the  fucceeding  years,  the  whole 
Tree  in  the  Earth,  becomes  a  main  orincipal  nouri- 
(hing  Root  to  the  nimble  growing  Tree.  For  it  is 
evident,  that  if  an  Elm  be  felled  in  the  Spring- tima 
when  the  Sap  is  up,  that  then  the  Tree  lying  on  the 
Ground  will  fpend  much  of  its  Sap  in  fmall  Shoots 
in  every  part  of  it.  Much  rather  if  fuch  Tree  were 
buried  in  a  good  moift  Soil,  with  only  6nc  part  of 
it  open  to  the  Air,  from  which  part  yoti  expefta 
.  flourifhing  Ihoot  to  proceed.  Some  have  with  good 
fuccefs  buried  fuch  Elm-branches  about  the  end  of 
January  or  beginning  of  March  •,  but  if  the  Land  be 
not  over-dry,  the  latter  is  better. 

If  the  Elm  be  felled  between  November  and  Fr- 
bruaryy  it  will  be  all  Spine  or  Heart,  or  very  little 
Sap,  and  is  of  moft  fingular  ufe  in  the  Water  where 
it  lies  always  wet,  and  alio  where  it  may  lie  always 
(JLty-j  it  is  alfo  a  Timber  of  great  ufe  for  its  tough- 
nefs,  and  therefore  ufed  by  Wheelwrights,  Mill- 
wrights, &c.  It  is  alfo  good  to  make  Dre(rers,  and 

Planks 
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Planks  to  cfcop  on,  becaufe  it  will  nojt  break  away  in 
Oiipslikc  other  Timber, 

The  Elm  is  good  Fuel,  and  makes  very  good  Char- 
coal \  the  Branches  and  Leaves  of  this  Tree  are  good 
Food  for  Cattle  ^  in  the  Winter  where  other  Fodder 
is  dear,  they  will  eat  them  before  O.ns. 

The  Elm  is  alfo  a  moft  pleafant  Tree  to  plant  in 
Avenues  or  Walks,  it  growing  fo  ftraight  and  up- 
rfght,  and  mounts  to  thegreateft  height  of  any  other 
Tree  in  (b  ftiort  a  fpace :  It  will  grow  the  nearefl  of 
any  other  together,  being  very  foci;tble,  and  afTefting 
to  grow  in  company,  and  fpreads  its  Branches  but 
little  to  the  oflFence  of  Corn  or  PaflureGroundsv 
to  both  which  and  the  Cattle  it  affords  a  henign 
^de,  Def^^n^e,  a^nd  agreeable  Ornament. 

This  Tree  is  ajfo  very  flexible,  and  to, be  reduced 
Into  what  form  or  Oiape  you  pleafe  for  lliide  and 
delight  \  it  alio  fprings  earlier  than  moft  other  Fo- 
rcft-treesi 

the  Beech-tree  commonly  grows  to  a  great  Stature, 
defights  moft  in  warm  Land,  it  grows  plentifully  ia 
gravelly*  ftony,  and  fandy  Land^  great  Beechen-n 
Woods  I  have  feen  on  the  dryeft,  barren,  fandy  Lands^ 
they  delight  on  the  fides  and  tops  of  high  Hills,  and 
chalky  Mountains  ^  they  will  ftrangely  infinuate 
tbcir  Roots  into  the  Bowels  of  thofe  fccmingly  im- 
penetrable places. 

This  Tree  is  altogether  a  ftranger  ta  moft  Coun- 
ties in  Ensland\  and  it  is  probable  that  there  might 
be  none  here  when  the  great  C^far  denied  that  he 
found  any.  For  many  of  thofe  great  Woods  of 
Beeches  mav  have  fprung  up  after  the  felling  of  (3ak; 
as  it  hattfbeen  obferved  of  late  years,  that  where 
Oak  hath  been  felled,  the  Beech  hath^fucceeded,  and 
that  not  only  here  and  there  a  Tree,  but  in  many 
Acres,  and  alfo  where  no  Rsech  hath  been  near  tin  to 
the  pjace,  Sponte  fua  vtniunt^  Some  places  natural- 
ly prodocc  them. 

If  ih^  Specie!  of  Trees  may  be  wholly  extinft,  as 

1$  reported  of  the  Chefnut,  at  leaft  from  a  fponta- 

fleoas  growth  i  why  may  aot  as  well  a  new  Species 

K  3  naturally 
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naturally  (ucceed  ?  as  the  Elm,  which  is  reported  to 
be  no  antient  produft  of  our  Englipj  Soil/ 

This  is  raifed  from  the  Maft  as  the  Oak,  and  from 
young  Plants  .drawn  by  the  Quick fet-gatherers,  and 
planted  as  the  Oak*,  it  grows  but  flow  whilft  it  is 
young,  but  when  the  Beech  is  gotten  a  little  out 
of  the  way,  no  Tree  thrives  better,  nor  fooner  at- 
tains to  a  large  Bulk  than  this  Tree  •,  and  although  it 
be  crooked,  knott>^,  and  ill-fhapen  whilft  it  is  youngs 
yet  will  it  overconie  all  thofe^  and  prove  a  ftiit  and 
compleat  Tree. 

Its  ufe  is  principally  for  the  Turner,  Joyner,  Up.- 
holfterer,  and  fucn-like  Mechanick  Occupations,  the 
Wood  being  of  a  clean^  white,  and  fine  Grain,  and 
not  apt  to  rendorfplif,  it  is  fometimes  ufed  in  Build- 
ing :  U  is  al(b  very  good  Fuel,  burning  clear  and 
light,  and  makes  good  Charcoal,  though  not  lon^ 
kfting:  The*  Maft  feeds  Swine,  Deer^  Phea(ants, 
&c.  The  Wood  of  this  Tree  will  be  cut  by  an  In- 
ftrument  made  for  that  purpofe,  info  thin  and  broad 
L'eavcs,  wherewith  thv*y  make  Band-boxes,  Hat-cafes,^ 
&c.  being  covered  with  Paper-,  this  they  now  do  \vt 
London.^  though  formerly  ient  into  other  Countries 
for  that  purpofe. 

That  it  is  a  Tree  of  great  ufe  in  Mechanicks,  wrt- 
nefs  the  vaft  quantities  that  are  in  HtmpPnre  and  fame 
adjacent  places,  converted  into  Turners  ware,  and 
weekly  fent  to  London^  Many  of  the  Inftruments 
ufed  aboard-alhip  are  made  of  this  Timber. 

This  Tree  planted  in  Avenues  or  Walks  yields  a. 
raoft.  delightful  and  agreeable  ftiadow  all  the  Sum- 
mer, few  or  none  exceeding  it  for  colour  and  (hade. 

The  Leaves  alfo  gathered  about  the  Fall,  and  (bmc- 
whit  before  they  are  much  Froft-hitten,  afford  the 
beft  and  eafieft  M^ttrefTes  in  the  World,  to  lay  un- 
dcr  our  Quilts  inftcad  of  Straw,  and  continue  fweet 
fojc  fcvcn  or  eight  years. 

The  A(h  is  a  gallant  quick-thriving  Wood,  it  de- 
lights in  the  beft  Land,  aiid  will  prove  well  in  almoft 
any  fort  of  Land  whatloever,  and  will  alfo  grow  in 
rhe  hard,  barren,  mountainous  Land,  but  not  fo  well 
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for  Timber,  as  in  Coppice- Woods :  Pollards  Hiroud- 
cd  or  lopped  refufe  no  place.  The  beft  Afh  grows 
in  the  beft  Land,  yet  it  is  not  convenient  to  plant 
them  near  Plow-Lands,  for  the  Roots  hinder  the 
CoDlter,  and  exhauft  the  fertility  of  the  Soil  •,  the 
dn>ping  alfo  is  injurious  to  the  Corn. 

Tnere  is  no  Tree  delights  more,  nor  is  more  be- 
neficial in  the  Chalk  or  white  Land  than  the  A(b, 
for  on  thofe  whjte  Hills  in  Wiltjhirty  Hamp/bin^ 
^c.  that  Tree  thrives  exceeding  well,  and  being 
fown  in  the  Keys  there,  would  in  time  prove  a  very 
confiderable  advantage,  as  well  to  the  private  as 
publick. 

It  is  propagated  from  the  Seed  or  Keys,  which  be- 
ing gathered  in  October  or  after,  when  they  begin  to 
fall,  and  fown  in  vour  Nurfery,  the  next  Spring 
comeTwelve^month  they  will  appear,  and  will  after- 
wards thrive  and  profper  very  well:  They  are  to 
be  removed  whilft  they  are  fmall^  becaufe  of  their 
fi)eedy  deep  rooting.  Take  not  off  the  tops  of  the 
fmall  y<iung  A(h,  becanfe  it  is  a  Sappy  Plants  but  of 
the  greater  Sets  its  beft  to  cut  them  near  the  Ground, 
and  then  they  will  fend  forth  new  Shoots,  which  will 
(oion  fupply  tht  defeft  of  the  other  v  which  may  alfo 
be  done  in  all  yoting  Afc  after  they  are  well  fettled,^ 
and  it  will  caufe  to  (hoot  large  and  thriving  Shoots  : 
I  have  feen  the  experience  of  it  in  fuch  Plants  that 
ftood  many  years,  and.  every  year  decayed  till  cut 
off  at  the  roots,  and  then  they  did  wonderfully 
thrive. 

You  may  alfo  have  Plants  drawn  by  thofe  that 
draw  Quick-fets,  &-€. 

When  you  intend  to  ralfe  this  Tree  on  Hills  or 
ki  open  Grounds  i  the  beft  way  is  to  fow  the  Seeds 
in  the  place  before  or  after  the  Plow  •,  if  in  Coppi- 
ces where  the  Plow  cannot  pafs,  then  to  prick  them 
in  araongft  the  Rides  of  Hazel  or  other  fluff,  which 
will  defend  this  Plant  from  the  bite  of  Cattle  •,  fo 
that  amongft  the  infinite  Numbers  that  thus  yoa 
may  caufe  to  be  interred,  in  a  few  years  yoa  may  ob- 
K  4  fcrve 
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ferve  many  fair.  Trees  to  fteal  up  amongft  the  Under^. 
v/ood  which  you  may  preferve. 

The  ufe  of  the  Afti  is  almoft  univerfal,  goo<^^  for 
Building,  or  aay  other  ufe  where  it  may  lie  dry, 
ferves  the  occafions  of  the  Carpenter,  Plo«v-wrighr, 
\Vheel-wright,  Cart-wright,  Cooper,  Turner,  <frc. 
For  Garden-ufes  alfo  no  Wood  exceeds  it  \  as  for 
Ladders,  Hop-poles,  Pallfade  hedges,  and  all  manner 
of  UtehfiU  for  the  Gardiner  or  Husbandman.  It 
ferves  alfgi' at  Se;  for  Oars,  Haqclfpikes,  Crc.  and  is 
preferred  before  any  other. 

There  is  not  any  Wood  fo  fweet  for  the  Cattle  to 
broufe  on,  as  this :  Rangers  and  Keepers  of  Parks  in 
hard  Winters  have  the  experience  of  it,  by  broufing 
flieir  Deer  on  it,  and  prefer  it  before  any  other,  Eve- 
rv  Countryrman  alfo  hath  the  experience  of  it,  by 
feeding  of  Cattle  on  the  fallen  Hedges*  where  the 
Allien  bouglis  are  firft  chewed  even  to  admiration  be- 
fore any  other^  by  the  tender  mouth'd  Heifer. 

For  Firijxg  there's  ho  Wood  compara1)Ie  to  it,  for 
a  light  fweet  burning  •,  it  will  alio  burn  betternewly 
cut  than  any  other  Wood. 

The  only  feafon  for  fetting  the  ^  for  ufe,  is 
from  Nwemher  till  the  end  of  January  \  fpr  if  the 
Sap  be  never  fo  little  in  the  Tree,  the  Worm  takes 
it,  and  fpoils  the  Wood  in  a  (hort  time. 

There  is  no  Timber  of  fo  fpeedy  a  growth  as  the 
Adi  •,  it  is  related  that  an  A(h  at  forty  years  growth 
from  the  Key,  hath  been  fold  for  thirty  pounds. 
J^r.  Bhth  alfo  infert%  a  prefident  of  a  Nurfery  of 
young  Alh,  that  were  carnally  fown  by  the  Wind,' 
that  fpeedily  returned  to  the  Ovs;ner  a  very  grca^^ 
s,d  vantage. 

Becaufe  the  Walnut-tree  is  more  generally  planted 
for  the  fake  of  the  Fruit  than  the  Timber,  we  ftiall  refer 
it  to  the  Chapter  of  Fruit-trees  •,  only  let  you  know', 
that  the  Timber  of  the  Walnut-tree  is  of  fo  great 
ufe  and  benefit,  that  its  dncouragementis  fufficient  for 
the  propagation  thereof,  the  Fruit  then  added  makes 
t^e  encouragement  the  greater.  '  ' 

TKrs 
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^This  Timber  is  of  univcrfal  uft  (onlefsi  for  out- 
TTard  Edifices)  none  better  for  the  Joyner,  Uphol- 
irerer,  Gun-fmitK,  Cabinet-maker,  and  other  QccU- 

Etions :  of  a  more  curioas  brown  colour  thaii  the 
tch  or  other  Woods,  and  upt  fo  obno!uous  to  the 
Worm. 

They  delight  in  alight;  Ground  or  moift  Gjravel, 
add"  win  grow  in  Clay,  Sand,  and  all  mixed  Soils., 
upon  expofed  and  bleak  places,  as  more  patient  of  . 
coW  than  heat. 

They  are  raifed  from  the  Nuts,,  thus :  Firft,  fpread 
them  to  fweat,  then  cover  them  in  Sand  •,  a  Month 
being  paft,  plunge  them  in  Water,  and  rejeft  thofef 
tJi^tfwi.m^  being  dried,  for  thirty  days  more^  fand 
thcni'igiin,  and  plunge  them  as  before  \  keep  them 
in  Sand  till  the  beginning  of  the  Spring,  and  fet  them 
in  your  Nurfery,  but  they  thrive  beft  unremoved  j 
3rou  may  al(b  fet  them  in  Winter  or  Autumn^  in,  or  . 
yithout  their  Husks,  and  Um  ^hem  with  Other  MalJ 
tot  the  raifing  of  Coppices. 

The  Chefnut-tree  growing  in  Coppices,  yields  in- 
comparable Poles  for  the  Gjirden  or  Hop-yard :  If  it. 
Kkc  the  Ground  it  will  in  ten  or  twelve  years  time 
|r6w  toa  kind  of  Timl^r,  and  bear  plentiful  Friiit. 
The  Timber  whereof  is  (nett  the  Oak)  one  <if  the 
moft  fought  after  by  the  Carpentef  and  Jpyner,  and 
is  of  very  longlafting,  as  apjiears  by  many  antient 
houfes  and.  Bams  built  thereof  about  uravefend  in 
Kent. 

"  Being  planted  in  Hedge- rows,  or  for  Avenues*  to^ 
^nr  Country-I^oufes,  they  are  a  magnificent  and  royal 
Ornament  \  and  althodgh  our  Englijh^fnen  delight 
not  fo  much*  in  the  Fruit  of  the  Chefnut-tree  as  other 
Nations,  yi^t  will  thev  yield  ho  fiiiall  advantage  to 
fopply  our  other*  occa(?dn^.' 

The  Service-Tree  delights  in  rcafonable  good 
pround,  rather  inclining  to  cold  than  over  hot,  for, 
in  places  that  are  too  dry  they  never  bear  kindly^ 
.  They  are  raifed  from  the  Berries,  w^hkh  being^ 
ripe  may  be  fown  as  other  Mafts  •,  tnefe  will  come, 
lo«n  to  be  Trees,  and  being  planted  young,  thrive, 
,      \  ..         ^K.         ^ '  excledhigly^^ 
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.  exceedingly,  the  beft  and  fpeedieft  way,  is  to  in^ 
creafe  them  from  Sucket^s  or  Sets. 

The  Timber  is  ufefiil  for  the  Joyner,  and  being  of 
a  very  delicate  Grain,  is  fit  for  divers  curlofities :  It 
alfo  yieldeth  Beams  of  a  confiderable  bignefs  for 
Building. 

The  Shade  is  beautiful  for  Walks,  and  the  FruiS 
not  unpleafant. 

SECT.    III. 

Of  feveral  other  Trees  not  fo  generatjf  made 
ufe  of  for  Timber,  for  Fuel,  Coppfce- 
woods,  Hedge-rows,  6ifr. 

The  Birch  wilt  grow  on  any  Land,  andf  cannot 
well  be  too  barren*,  it  will  thrive  on  the  hot  burn- 
ing Sand,  in  the  cold  wet  Clay,  Marfties,  Rocks,  and 
Stony  places,  no  place  comes  araifs  to  it. 

The  Birch  is  altogether  produced  of  Suckers, 
which  being  planted  at  four  or  five  Foot  interval, 
will  ftiddenly  rife  to  Trees-,  after  thefirft  year  yott 
may  cut  them  within  an  Inch  of  the  Ground,  and 
they  will  (hoot  out  very  ftrongty. 

It  is  ufeful  for  the  Turner,  and  for  fomc  ruftical 
Utenfils:  It  makes  good  Fuel,  and  Charcoal  both 
great  and  fmall. 

This  Tree  yields  the  beft  Sap  of  any  Tree  in  En- 
glandj  and  the  moft  in  quantity,  prepared  either 
with  Hony  or  Sugar  into  a  Wine  y  which  being  now 
frequently  made,  hath  obtained  the  name  of  Birch- 
Wincj  beine  a  very  plea(ant  and  innocent  Liquor,^ 
and  retaineth  a  Very  fine  Qavour  of  the  Tree  it  came 
from. 

Where  this  Tree  plentifully  grows,  great  quanti^ 
ties  of  this  Liquor  may  be  cxtrajfted,  by  cutting  off 
Ibme  fmall  Branches,  and  hanging  of  Bottles,  with 
the  ends  of  the  Branches  in  the  mouths  of  the  Bot- 
tles, into  which  the  Chryftaline  Liquor  win  diftil*: 
^vcrtl  Bottles  may  thus  hang  <m  <Hie  Xttty  or  by 

borinft 
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boring  or  cuttifig  ai>y  part  of  the  ft«nr  <rf  the  Treey 
and  by  a  Chip  or  the  like,  to  guide  the  Sap  into  thd 
neck  of  the  Bottle :  By  either  of  which  ways,  great 
quantities  of  this  Hquor  may  be  extraAed  in  the 
iVlooth  of  February  or  beginning  of  March  v^\i^n  th^ 
Sapafcends,  and  before  the  fpring  of  the  Leaf-,  it 
will  ran  freely  when  the  Wind  is  South  or  Weft,  or 
the  Sun  {bine  warm,  but  not  fo  if  the  Weather  be 
very  cold,  or  in  the  Night-time.  Some  havie  report- 
ed, that  a  Birch-tree  will  yield  in  twelve  or  fourteen 
days  its  own  weight  in  this  Liquor  •,  \  (bail  not  per- 
fwade  any  Man  to  believe  it,  although  it  be  moft 
evident  that  a  few  Trees  will  yield  you  a  great  quan* 
tity  of  it. 

This  Liquor  thus  extracted  and  truly  prepared, 
makes  a  very  delicate  repaft. 

The  Maple  affefts  a  (ound  and  dry  Mould-,  grow- 
ing both  in  Woods  and  Hedge-rows. 

It  is  propagated  of  the  Keys  as  the  Aft. 

The  Timber  is  excellent  fof  the  Turner  or  Joy ner, 
for  its  whiteneis^  its  lightnefs,  and  fine  Oiaperd 
knots,  &c. 

The  Horn-beam  chiefly  defires  to  grow  |n  cold . 
Hills,  and  in  the  barren,  and  moft  expofed  parts  of 
Woods. 

The  moft  expeditioms  vray  of  raifing  it,  Is  bv  Sets 
t>f  about  an  Inch  Diameter,  .^d  cut  within  half  a 
lioot  of  the  Earth  \  it  may  aMb  be  raifed  of  tii^Seed^^ 
(own  in  OElober^  which  are  ripe  in  OBober  or  No^ 
vember. 

It  is  very  hard  Wood  for  the  Mifl-wrigfety  for 
D'ome^ick,  or  Rural  UtenAjs^  where  hardnefs  is  re- 
quired. 

Being  planted  at  half  a  yard  interval  in  a  fwgle 
row,  it  njakes  a  ftately  Hed^e  or  Walk  in  a  Garden 
or  Park,  growing  tall  and  f|)eedy  ^  Leaived  to  the  ve* 
ry  foot  or  the  ftem, 

TheQ|iick-beara  delights  in  Mountains  and  Woods>  * 
and  tofix  it  felf  in  good  light  Groulidf 

The  Sets  may  be  planted  as  the  Aft,  or  the  Berriei/ 
rippin  0{]fVtfr  ma>befown-,  it  is  a  quick  growing 

Coppiciu 
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Coppice- wood,  is  good  for  fome  ordinary  ules,  and 
for  Fuel. 

The  Hazel  above  all,  a  ffefts  cold,  barren,  dry,  and 
findy  Grounds,  alfo  Mountains  and  Rocky  Soils  pro- 
duce them  •,  but  more  pfofperoufly  in  the  frelhec 
bottoms,  and  (ides  of  Hills,  and  in  Hedge- rows. 
•  They  are  beft  raifed  from  the  Nut,  prefer^i«d  mod, 
not  mouldy,  by  laying  them  in  their  o\yn  dry  Leaves. 
or  in  Sand,  and  fown  about  the  latter  end  of  Febru^  • 
ary  :  They  are  alfo  propagated  of  Sets  and  Suckers^ 
the  young  Wands  by  no  means  to  be  cut  the  firft 
yjcar,  but  the  Spring  following,  within. tHrce  or  four 
Inches  of  the  Groun^i  \  greater  Sets  may  beciu  with- 
in fiK  Inches  of  the  Earth  the  firft  yean 

The  ufe  of  Hazel-poles  and  Ro^s  Is  generally 
known  to  the  Husbandman,  befides  for  Fuel  and 
Gbarcoak 

It  is  the  only  Plant  for  the  Virgula  Divina^  for  the 
difcovery  of  Mines. 

It  is  a  good  Ornament  for  Walks,  and  yields  a 
pleafant  Fruit,  but  why  (hould  we  bring  this  fo  near 
us,  when  we  have  a  much  more  excellent  Plant  at 
as  eafy  a  rate  ?  viz.^  The  Filbert. 

SECT.    IV. 

Of  Aquaticks,  or  Trees  affeBing  moifi  andr 
watry  places. 

The  white  Poplar  delights  in  moift  Grounds,  and 
near  the  Margins  of  Rivers,  but  not  in  the  Water 
as  the  Willow  doth. 

They  are  ufiially  increafed  by  the  ftrait  Branch- 
es or  Pitchers  fet,  in  the  Ground,  but  by  no  means 
cut  off  the  top  tmtil  they  have  flood  two  or  three 
years,  and  then  head  them  at  eight,  ten,  or  fifteen 
Foot  high,  or  more,  and  they  will  yield  in  a  few 
years  a  very  confiderable  fliroud,  whidi  Shrouds  or 
Branches  may  alfo  be  xranfplanted^  you  may  alfo 

let 
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kt  tfccm  grow  upright  without  topping  them,  they 
are  tMn  more  Ornamental,  but  not  fo  Beneficial. 

te  white  Wood  is  of  lingular  ufe  for  the  Turner^ 
ind.  ^Xio  for  leveral  Ruftick  Utenfils,  and  for  tJie^ 
Ga^dioer^  it  makes  alfo  Fuel  for  the  Fire. 

The  Afpen  little  differs  from  (he  l^>plar,  only  it 
will  grow  not  only  in  moift,  but  in  dry  Grounds,  ia 
Coppices,  &€.  is  propagated. by  Suckers;  but  cut 
not  off  the  tops  of  the  young  Cyons  the  firft  yeary 
iesofeisthe  fame  with  the  Poplar. 

The  Abcle-tree  is  a  finer  kmd  of  white  Poplar, 
aad  is  beft  propagated  ot  Slips  from  the  Roots  ^  they 
win  likewile  grow  of  Layers  and  Cuttings. 

In  three  years  they  will  come  to  an  incredible  al- 
tinde^  in  twelve  years  be  as  big  as  your  Middle^ 
and  in  eighteen  or  tweilty,  arrive  to  full  perfection. 

The  Alder«  of  all  other,  is  the  moft  faithful  lovep 
of  watry  and  boggy  places. 

They  are  propagated  of  Truncheons,  and  will 
come  ot!  Seeds^  but  beft  of  Roots,  being  fet  as  big 
a  thdlmall  ot  ones  Leg,  and  in  length  about  twp' 
Foot  I  if  you  plant  fmaller  Sets,  cut  them  not  till 
they  have  flood  feveral  years.  They  are  a  very  great 
Improvement  to  moift  and  boggy  Land. 

The  greater  Alders  are  good  for  ufes  under  the 
Water,  where  it  will  harden  like  a  very  Stone,  but 
rots  immediately,  where  it  is  fometimes  wet  and 
fometimes,  dry:  The  Wood  is  fit  for  the  Turnery 
and  (eiferal  Mechanick  ufes:  The  Poles,  and  alfo 
Ac  Bark,  are  very  ufefiil. 

The  Withy  is  a  large  Tree,  and  fit  to  be  planted 
on  high  Banks,  becaufe  they  ettend  kheir  Roots  deep- 
er than  either  Sallies  or  Willows. 

Sallies  grow  much  fafter  if  they  are  planted  with- 
in the  reach  of  the  Water,  or  in  a  very  moorifh 
Ground,  and  are  an  extraordinary  Improvement. 

The  Offers  are  fmaller  than  the  Sallies,  and  fliort- 
er  liv'd,  and  require  cOnftant  moifture. 

The  common  Willow  delights  in  Meads  and 
Ditck-fides,  not  over-wet  They  may  be  planted  by 
l^itchers,  as  the  Poplar  i  thofe  Sets  or  Pitcners  are  to. 
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bir  preferred  that  grow  ncareft  to  the  Stock,  thejr 
ftotttd  be  planted  in  the'firft  fair  Weather  in  Fe^ 
bruaryy  andffo  till  thevbad  :  The  Ofiers  may  alfo 
be  planted  of  Slips  of  two  or  three  years  growth,  a 
Foot  deep,  and  half  a  Vard  in  length,  in  raoorifh 
Ground,  &c.  The  Willow  may  be  planted  of  ftake^' 
ai  thick  as  ones  Leg,  {^nd  five  or  fix  Foot  long. 

Theft  Aqaatick  Trees  yield  a  clean  white  Wood^ 
fit  for  many  ufes,  like  unto  the  Poplar  ^  they  alfo 
yield  Poles^  Binders,  &c.  for  the  Gardinert  ufes' 
The  Oficr  is  of  great  ufe  to  the  Basket-maker,  Gar-' 
diner,  Fiibe^nian,  &c.  they  are  all  good  Fuel,  and 
make  good  Charcoal,  they  are  a  vefy  great  Improve- 
hitnt  to  moorilh  and  wet  Lands ,  an  Acre  at  derei^ 
or  twelve  years  growth,  may  yield  you  near  an  hun- 
dred Load  of  Wood :  No  Tree  is  more  profitable  than 
fymt  of  thefe  Aquaticks  (  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  place)  to  be  planted  upon  the  edges  of  Rivers, 
and  on  Banks,  Bound,  or  Borders  of  Meads  or  wet 
Lands-,  they  yield  a  cenfiderable  head,  and  ready 
for  ihrouding  in  a  few  years.  Mr.  Evelyn  relate^ 
that  a  Gentleman  lopped  no  lefs  than  two  thonfand 
yearly,  all  of  his  own  Planting*    • 

SECT.    V. 

Of  other  Tre«;  ufualk  fUnted  for  Ornathent^ 
or  adorning  Gardens^  ^venues^  Tarksy 
and  other  f  laces  adjoining  to  your  Manfi-^ 
on-houfty  and  convertaUe  alfo  to  feveral 
ufes. 

The  Sycamore  is  a  kind  of  Maple,  and  delights  in 
a  good  light  Oarden-moald,  and  will  alfo  thrive  in 
any  indifferent  Land,  but  rather  in  moift,  than  dry. 
It's  propagated  of  the  Keys,  which  being  Town  whcrf 
they  are  ripe,  and  falling  from  the  Trees,  come  up 
plentifully  the  next  Spring,  and  is  a  Tree  of  fpecdy 
growth*    Sets  alfo  cut  from  the  Tree  wijU  grow,  fet 
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in  moid  Ground,  or  watered  welt  in  the  Summer^ 
idiej  aiTord  a  curious  dark  and  plealant  (badow,  yield 
e  good  Fuel,  and  the  Timber  is  Bt  for  feveral  Mecha* 
nicJcafes. 

The  Lime-tree  delights  in  a  good  rich  Garden-Soil^ 
#nd  thrives  not  in  a  dry  hungry  cold  Land.  It  is 
Tailed  from  Suckers  as  the  Elm,  or  From  Seeds,  or 
fierries,  which  in  the  Atitumn  drop  from  the  Trees. 

We  have  a  fort  of  Tilia  fhat  groWs  wild  here. in 
Ef^aodj  which  almoft  equals  thofe  brought  out  of 
floBoftdj.  where  there  are  Kurferies  to  raife  them 
ftrait  and  comely. 

This  Tree  is  next  the  Plantiinm  Hereafter  mention* 
tAj  of  all  other  the  mod  proper  and  beautiful  for 
Walks,  as  producing  an  uprignt  Body,  fmooth  and 
even  lEark,  ample  Leaf,  fweet  Bloflfom,  and  a  good- 
ly Shade  at  the  diftance  of  eighteen  or  twenty  Foot, 
tiieir  heads  topped  at  about  Uxor  eight  Foot  high; 
but  if  they  are  fuffered  to  mount  without  check, 
they  become  a  ftrait  and  tall  Tree  in  a  little  time, 
elpccially  if  they  grow  near  together,  they  afford  a 
^ery  pleafant  dark  fliade,  and  perfume  the  Air  in  the 
Months  of  June  and  '^uU  with  their  fragrant  Blol^ 
foms,  and  entertain  a  melfiflaous  Army  offices,  from 
the  top  of  the  Morning,  till  the  cool  and  dark  Eve- 
ning compels  their  return  :  No  Tree  is  iliore  uniform 
both  in  its  height  and  fpreadins  breadth. 

I  have  known  excellent  Ladders  made  of  Lioie- 
tree  Poles  of  a  very  great  lengthy  the  Wood  may  al- 
fo  ferve  for  feveral  Mechanick  ufes,  like  unto  the  other 
(oft  and  Aquatick  Woods. 

The  moft  excellentHorfeChefnut-Tree,  delights  in 
A  rich  Garden-mould,  of  other  light  Mould  not  too 
dry,  and  eafily  propagated  by  Layers :  It's  a  quick 
growing  tree,  moft  pJeaftnt  to  the  Eye  at  the  Spring, 
when  its  clamn^y  Turpentine  Bods  break  forth  into  cu- 
rious divided  hanging  Leave? ',  it  bears  aclufter  of 
beautiful  Flowers,  and  profpers  well  in  our  cold 
Country,  and  therefore  worthy  to  be  taken  into  our 
moft  pleafant  Gardens,  Avenues,  Parks,  and  other 
Haces  of  Delight  and  Pleafure. 

The 
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TkcFi'r,  Pine,  Pinafter,  and  Pitch-trees,  deHg)iti4 
cold,  high,  and  rocky  Mountains,  ^vhere  they  natu- 
rally grow  in  great  abundance,  yet  will  they  grow  id 
better  and  warmer,  but  not  in  over-rich  and  pinguid  ; 
if  you  plant  them,  vou  muft  be  careful  at  firft  to  keep 
thehi  rtoift ',  therefore  Land  over-hot,  Sandy,  05  Gra- 
velly is  not  fb  good. 

They  are  all  raifed  of  the  Kernels  taken  out  of  the 
Clogs,  which  being  laid  in  Water  fome  Days,  and 
ihcn  expofed  to  fome  gentle  warmth  of  the  Fire,  wil! 
open,  that  you  may  get  the  Seeds  out  with  much  Faci- 
lity, which  may  be  (own  in  your  Nurfery,  or  rather 
where  you  intend  they  fliould  g^ow,  efpedally  the 
Pine,  which  will  hardly  beir  a  remove,  unlefs  very, 
young  •,  the  Firs  will  ^cry  eafily,  and  may  alfo  be 
propagated  of  Slips,  as  Ihave  been  credibly  informed. 

The  Fir  grows  tall,  ftrait,  and  neatly  tipering^ 
therefore  more  uniform  for  Walks,  6V.  but  the  Pi- 
nafter  bears  the  proudeft  and  ftatelieft  Branches,  with 
a  fairer  and  nic^re  beautiful  Leaf :  thefetwo  excel  the 
reft  for  any  Ornamental  dfe,  and  aire  fooner  mounted, 
growing  In  a  few  Years  to  a  very  great  height.  Mr. 
Evelyn  gives  you  the  relation  of  one  that  (hot  no  le& 
than  iixty  Foot  in  height  in  little  more  than  twenty 
Years :  I  have  feen  Prefidents  of  the  like  nature.  For 
the  firft  half  dozen  Years  they  make  no  confiderablc 
advance,  but  afterwards  they  come  dway  miracn- 
lotiflvi 

Tne  ufe  of  this  Tlmbet  is  fo  well  known  to  our 
Ship-wrights,  Carpenters,  and  other  Mechanicks  in- 
habiting near  the  Maritime  Coafts,  that  nothing  here" 
need  be  faid. 

Out  of  thefe  Trees  arc  made  Turpentine,  Rofin^ 
Tar  and  Pitch. 

The  Plantanm  or  Plane  Tree  yieldeth  us  the  beft 
of  Shades,  and  hath  been  ever  of  great  efteem%  tn- 
A>much  that  fome  have  beeo  fo  fond,  that  they  have 
irrigated  it  with  Wioc^  to  make  it  frmtful,  but  whe- 
ther you  will  be  at  thatexpcnce  or  not-,  if  it  be 
danted  in  a  moift  Ground,  it  is  a  quick  growing 
Plant|  veiry  plcafant,  and  to  be  efteemed  above^  any 
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oAerjShade^  tfie  teaTe9-MeL.£2metime$  fifteen  In- 
ches broad,  and  of  a  curious  green  cototrn,  and  de- 
licate (hape.  It  was  fo  rare  a  Tree  in  Zr^t^that 
tliny  admir'd  that  thev  would  go  into,  anbther 
World  {  AfricA)  to  fetcn  them,  apd&OQi  ttalyi  they 
ome  into  Franct^  -where  fijch  that  waited  under 
th.ic  Shade,  became  'tributary  to  Rome  •,  the  truth 
is,  ;r  is  the  m^fi  I^eautiful  of  Shades 

The  Larch  and  i^^iw/  ar^  not  much  in  ule,  yet  dc* 
ferve  to  be  propagated  for.  their  rarityj  excellent 
Shade,  and  duraWe  Timber. 

The  curious  CyprefsTtQt  delights  in  a  warm  and 
dry  Land,  not  k>  muchdefiring  a  rich,  asawarni 
place, 

,  li  is.prdmgated  from  the  Seed  fowil  in'  Afarch^ 
and  eafily  abides  tranrplantation.      «... 

It  is  one  of  the  moft  Ornamental  Plants  Natiire 
aiTords,  ana  m^y  eithe^  fiand  fingle^  J^yr^iipid  like,| 
<^r  (et  in  Hedges,  arid  clipped  to  any  form  you  plea(e^ 
tye  have  fo  little  of  its  Timber  here,  that  we  oaly 
refer  you  to  the  Joyner  and  Cabinet-maker  for  its 
ttfe.. 

pic  Ccdar-Ttet^  grows  in  all  cxtreams  i  in  thfi^ 

S'oift  Barhados^  tlje  hot  Bermiid^^  the  C9I4  iVhr- 
iglandy  in  ihe  Bogs  of  America^  in  the  Mountain^ 
of  Jifi,a.         .....  *  » 

Jtis  propagated  of  the  Seeds,  is  a  beautiful  Tree; 
its  Timber  incomparablci.and  ^Iraoft  perpetual. 
.  The  Alaternus  thrives  very,  w^ll  la  Efjgjand^^^s  it 
it  were  natural  j ,  is  railed  from ,  Seeds,  is  fwift  of 
growth,  and  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  and  ufeful  ot 
Hedges  and  Verdure  in  the  World,  and  yields  an 
Honey rbreathing.PV>flbni»    ..'    j    [. 

The  Phittyrea'TTce  delights  in  a  warm  fertile  Soil, 
and  is  propagate.  0^  the  Be^^es  or  S(sed  foWn  in  the» 
Spring,  and  alio  ot  the  Slips^  let  like  fhe  Snips  of 
Box. 

.  It  is  a  moft  beautiful  Plant^^and  one  of  the  quick- 
€ft  growth  of  any,  for  the  raifihg  of  Efpalier  Hedg- 
^;  and  covering  of  Arbors,  being  always  df  incom- 
parable Y^dure.  ^,  , 
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The  Bay-Tree  a;reatly  loves  the  fhade,  ytt  thrives 
wefl  m  our  hotteft  Gravel. 

They  are  raifed  of  their  Suckers,  and  their  Seeds 
gathered  when  they  are  thorough  ripe,  in  the  midft 
of  Winter,  and  fown  in  March, 

The  Beauty  and  Ufe  of  this  Tree  is  commonly 
known. 

The  Laurel-Tree  preferves  its  Verdure  bed  in  the 
fhade,  but  grows  any  where*  is  propagated  like  the 
Bay,  and  is  one  of  the  mo(i  proper  and  ornamental 
Trees  for  Walks  and  Avenues  of  any  growing,  prun'd 
into  a  Standard. 

The  Yew-tree  grows  generally  in  the  barreneft 
Grounds,  and  coldeft  of  our  Mountains,  is  eafily 
produced  of  the  Seeds,  waihed  and  cleanfed  from 
their  Mucilage,  and  buried  in  the  Ground  like  Haws: 
It  will  be  the  fecond  year  e'er  they  peep,  and  then 
fhey  rife  with  their  Caps  on  their  Heads  *,  at  three 
J^ ears' old  you  may  tranfplant  them:  they  are  alfo 
Propagated  by  Plants  or  Suckers,  but  they  are  diffi- 
calt  6i  growth. 

The  Timber  is  a  very  hard  Wood,  and  very  ufc- 
fttl  to  moft  Mechanicks  that  work  in  Wood  •,  they 
are  alfd  a  beautiful  Ornament,  and  a  fure  Defence 
.igainft  impetUDUs  Winds,  and  nipping  Cold. 

Privet  is  a  Plant  that  hath  been  in  requeft  for 
adorning  Walks  and  Arbors,  till  of  late,  other  new 
and  more  acceptable  Plants  by  degrees  begin  to  ex- 
tirpate it  out  of  the  moft  modifh  Plantations,  ne- 
V^^rthelefs  it  may.  yet  claim  a  corner  in  ours, 

SECT.    VL 

Of  Shrubs,  and  other  Trees  lefs  ufeful^  yet 
Tlanted  for  Ornament  and  Delight. 

The  Myrtle-Tree  requires  a  Winter-flielter,  is  rai- 
fed ufually  by  Slips  and  Layers,  but  maybe  raifed 
of  Seeds  ^  it  is  a  very  fweet  and  Pleafant  Plant. 

The 
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The  Box  IS  a  Plant  that  hath  l)een  much  more  ia 
nfe  than  now  it  is  in  the  Garden,  from  whence  raoft 
fcanifh  it  by  reafon  of  its  in}urioas  fcent  i  itdeferv^ 
to  be  planted  in  the  more  remote  parts:  It  will 
grow  in  any  indifferent  Lan^,  an4  is  incfeafed  by 
Slips;  the  Tree  is  a  very  curious  Ornament,  and 
may  be  reduced  to  diverfity  of  Shapes  and  Forms, 
and  yielis  a  moft  excellent  Wood,  than  which,  mone 
is  more  de fired  by  o^r  Mechanfck^^ 

The  Jumper-Tvct  is  highly  commended  by  Mr.' 
Evelyn  in  his  Sylva^  fot  a  Tree  that  may  be  formed 
into  moft  beautiful  and  ufefnl:  Hedges,  andtkat^onc 
oply  Tree  covered  An  Arbor  capable  for  three  tp  fit 
in,  fcven  foot  (quare,  and  eleven  in  freight,  yet^pn- 
tinually  kept  fhorn,  having  beeh  pljfnted  there  fmk^ 
ly  ten  years.  They  are  raifed  of  their  BcrriW, 
which  come  up  in  two  Months. 

The  Ttf;7if/ir/>*-Tree  groweth  tiill^nd  great,  is  m^ 
creafed  by  Suckers  and  Layers,  and  is  ufually  p!an^- 
ed  by  tbofe  who  refpeft  variety  and  pleafure  j  the 
Wood  ^l(b  is  Medicinal. 

j4rhor  Fitdt^  is  ufuaHy  propagated  for  its  plea&nt 
green  Leaf,  though  the  cpld  Winter  mak^s  it  cjar^p 
and  brown  *,  it  is  ufdally  planted  by 5Hps  and  ll^yer^. 

There  are  (everal  Trees  that  ai^e  planted  on  i!hfe 
edges  of  Walks  and  in  fpare  places  in  Rural  Garden* 
and  Orchards,  only  for  thejr  Orpamenffd  Habits 
they  ufually  wear  in  the'Springand  Simmer,  as  jif'- 
bar  Jud£^  ^Lahurnkfj^y  the  Sena^TreCj  Spanifi^Biroopty 
the  Bladdtr-Nuty  the  Gtldtr-Rt^^  the  Pipc-Trte^ 
Paliunuj  Jtfamits^  W^odlnnesy  f^irginf^  Bower j  the 
Sfrajpherry-Treey  Affzereoftj  LaiirHs-tivH^f  double 
flpwred  tomegranatT^^AppleSy  PearSy  Cherriej^Pea^ 
cbesy  &c.  Xofes  of  all  forfSy  and  fei^eifal  other  Treesy 
yielding  great  varkty,  pleafiire*  amd  content  to  the 
laborious  ^usbandntah.  For  the  nature,  ordering^ 
propagating,  and  lifeSof  them,  and  all  other  pleafatlt 
Plants,  Flowers  and  Herbs,  I  muft  refer  you  to  thofe 
Trafts  that  peculiarly  ^jtandle  that  Subjeft,  my  in-- 
tentions  being  only  to  promote  the  propagation, 
and  encourage  the  Indtrftrious  la  th^i^  advancing  oF 
*  La-  fucb 
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Tuch  Trees,  Plants^  Grains,  &c.  that  are  neceflary 
and  profitable  to  the  Country-Fanner,  although  I 
have  a  little  in  this  place  digrelTed  from  my  former 
purpofe^  but  return  and  give  you  an  account. 

SECT.    VII. 

Of  fuel)  trees  that  are  neceffary  and  Proper 
for  Fencing  and  Enclojlng  of  Lands^   Or- 
chardsj  Gardens^  &:c.  oAnd  the  befi  way  of 
raijingfuch  Fences. 

Seeing  that  Fencing  and  Enclofingof  Land  is  mod 
evident  to  be  a  piece  of  the  higheft  Improvement  of 
Lands,  and  that  all  our  Plantations  of  Woods,  Fruits, 
and  other  Tillage  are  thereby  fecured  from  external 
Iniuries,  which  otherwife  would  lie  open  to  the 
Cattle : 

Tcxenddt  fepcs  etidm^  &  pecus  omne  tenendum  </?, 
Prdtctpue  dumfrons  tenera^  &c,  Virgil. 

And  alfo  fubjeft  to  the  Luft  of  vile  Perfons,  as  old 
Tuffer  obferved,  where  Fences  and  Endofures  were 
defici^t. 

What  Orchard  unrobbed  efcapes  ? 

Or  Pullet  dare  walk  in  their  Jet  ? 
But  homeward  or  outward  ( like  Apes) 

They  count  it  their  own  they  can  get. 

For  which  reafon  we  are  obliged  to  maintain  a 
good  Fence,  if  we  expeft  an  anfwerable  fuccefs  to 
our  Labours.  I  ftiali  therefore  enquire  out  the  moft 
proper  Trees  for  that  purpofe  :  And  firft,  the  White- 
Thorn  is  efteemed  the  bell  for  Fencing  -,  it  is  raifed 
either  of  Seeds  or  Plants  i  by  Plants  is  the  fpeedieft 
way,  but  by  Seeds,  where  the  place  will  admit  of  de- 
1  ly,  is  lefs  charge,  and  as  fuccefsful,  though  it  re- 
quire longer  time,  they  being  till  the  Spring  come 

Twelve 
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Twelvemonth  e'er  they  fpring  out  of  l/ie  E^rth  \  but 
when  they  have  paft  two  or  three  Yearfe,  they  flourifli 
10  admiration. 

Next  unto  the  IVhltc-Thorn  is  the  Holly ^  which 
claims  a  preference  much  before  the  White-Thomj 
were  it  not  for  its  flow  growth  in  its  puberty  •,  which 
may  the  better  be  bom  withal,  if  we  confider  the  ex- 
cellency thereof,  either  for  Sight,  Ornament,  or  De- 
fence •,  for  thicknefs  and  clofenefs  it  may  compare  to 
a  Wall  or  Pale,  to  defend  your  Inclofiire  from  Winds, 
or  the  Eyes  of  ill  Neighbours  •,  and  for  its  ftrength 
againft  Man  or  Beaft  is  impregnable-,  for  height  or 
thicknefii  it  will  anfwer  your  defires. 

It  IS  raifed  of  the  Berries,  of  the  Sets,  as  is  the 
White^Thorffy  but  the  Sets  are  more  difficult  of 
growth,  unlefs  they  are  planted  late  in  the  Spring, 
and  well  watered. 

Pyracotttha  dtkvrts  a  principal  place  amongft  onr 
Trees  for  Fenc^,  it  yielding  a  very  ftrong  and  ifirm 
prickly  Branch,  and  ever  greeii  Leaves  *,  is  quick  of 
growth,  and  eafy  of  propagation  •,  it  is  rai(ed  either 
of  the  bright  Coraline  Berries,  which  hang  mo(t 
part  of  the  Winter  on  the  Trees*  and  lie  as  long  in 
the  Ground  e'er  they 'fpring,  as  the  Haw-Thor^  Ber- 
ries, or  elfe  it  is  Taifed  of  Suckers  or  Slips. 

Ti^  Black-Thorn  (and  Crabdlfo^  yielcl  ay«y  good 
Fencing-branch,  and  are  raifed  as  the  H^iic-Thorn. 

The  Elder-Tree  may  be  made  a  confi^ferable  Fence, 
fet  of  reafonable  lufty  Truncheons  like  the  Willow, 
and  may  be  laid  with  great  curiofity  ;  this  makes  a 
foccdy  Ihelter  for  a  Garden  from  Winds,  Beads,  or 
(nch  like  Injuries,  rather  than  from  rude  Michers. 

Furzes,. Brambles,  &c.  are  very  neceflary  for  the 
Planting  of  dry  B.inks,  where  it  is  difficult  to  raife  a 
better  Fence,  and  in  thofe  places  they  will  maintain 
the  Bank  againft  any  Cattle.  Furzes  are  alfo  fown 
on  barren  Land,  and  efteemed  a  confiderable  Im- 
provement, the  green  tops  are  good  Food  for  Horfes, 
thepricklinefs  thereof  being  taken  away  by  chopping. 

The  fpeedieft  and  beft  way  of  Planting  a  Quick- 
fct-Hedge,  is,  to  rlet  your  Plants  be  about  the  big- 
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ncfs  of  your  Thumb,  if  you  can,  and  fet  almoft 
pendicular,  and  cut  within  four  or  five  Inches  of  the 
Ground,  and'planted  in  a  double  row  at  about  half 
a  Foot  diftance  \  they  will  profper  infinitely,  and 
much  outftrip  the  clofeft  range  of  our  trifling  Sets. 

The  other  way  moft  followed  for  the  planting  of 
a  quick  Hedge  in  the  Field,  is  on  the  Bank  of  a 
TOtch,  thus :  Place  the  firft  row  of  Sets  on  the  Brink 
of  the  Ditch  in  the  upper  Mould  and  cover  them 
>vith  the  better  part  of  the  Mould  taken  out  of  the    . 
JDitch,  and  raife  the  Bank  about  eight  or  ten  Inches 
above  them  \  then  place  another  row  of  Sets,  each 
ISetagainft  tne  (paces  of  the  row  •,  then  Uy  more  of 
the  beft  Mould  to  the  roots  of  the  Sets,  and  raife 
the  Bank  as  before,  and  place  another  row  of  Sets 
bppofite  to  the  firft,   applying  the  beft   Mould  to 
the  Roots,  and  finifli  the  Bank  with  the  bottom  of 
the  Ditch. 

The  HoUy-hedge  may  be  planted  as  the  White- 
Thofn  •,  but  if  you  think  that  too  tedious  to  wait 
its  rife,  yoti  may  Plant  it  with  the  White-Thorn, 
and  l6t  every  fifth  or  fixth  be  an  Holly-fet  \  they 
Will  grow  infallibly  with  the  Quick,  and  as  they  be- 
gin to  fpread,  make  way  for  them  by  extirpating 
file  White-Thorn  till  they  quite  domineer. 

Alfo  you  may  lay  along  well  rooted  Sets  a  yard 
or  more  in  length,  and  ft  ripping  off  the  leaves  and 
branches^  cover  them  with  a  competent  depth  of 
Earth,  and  they  will  fend  forth  innumerable  Suck- 
ers, which  will  advance  into  a  Hedge,  Holly  is  one 
of  the  floweft,  tho'  beft  Plant  for  a  Fence. 

All  thefe  Hedges  being  young,  ftiould  be  carefully 
Fenced,  with  a  dry  Hedge,  from  the  biting  of  Cat- 
tle on  both  fides,  if  need  require,  until  the  tops  arc 
out  of  their  reach  •,  and  where  any  fail,  to  lupply 
them  in  time  with  new^,  or  to  plafh  the  next  to  fill 
fuch  vacant  gaps. 

Whilft  they  are  vet  young,  they  are  to  be  con- 
Jlantly  weeded,  left  the  Weeds  prevent  the  thick 
rpreading  of  the  Hedge  at  the  bottom,  as  well  as 
CAcck  the  growth  and  Profperity  of  the  Plant. 
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If  yonr  Hedgi&  ihnd  remote,  or  that  you  do  oq( 
annaaUy  keep  It  dipt,  whereby  it  ihould  tblcken^ 
rben  about  ux  years  of  age  you  may  plaib  it  about 
Februarjf  or  Oitober.  Some  Worknuen  are  r»ore 
expert  and  judicious  at  this  than  others  are,  and  can 
better  do  it  than  any  Pen  fan  direft,  therefore  | 
fliaJl  not  trouble  you  therewith,  but  leave  you  co  the 
skill  of  the  Workman. 

Whatibcver  you  Plant  or  make  your  Fences  withr 
all,  it  is  a  piece  of  very  good  Husbandry  to  Plan^ 
at  fome  convenient  diftance.  Setters  either  of  Tim- 
ber proper  for  the  Soil,  or  ol  Crabs  whereon  to  graft 
Apples,  or  Perry- ftocks  for  Pears,  as  you  {hall  he 
advifcd  or  judge  convenient;  which  will  very  oiuch 
improve  your  Land  for  the  future,  and  commepd  th? 
induftry  of  the  Planter. 

SECT.    Vllt 

Cf  the  Nwrfery  for  the  more  convenient  fro- 
fag^ion  (f  moft  (f  the  fore-mentioned 
Trees. 

Several  of  the  faid  Trees  are  ufiially  produoed  of 
the  Setd^  Majl^  or  Berries j  and  thofe  are  the  Qah^ 
Beech  J  Chefiint^  Service^  Maple  ^  Sycamore^  lUrn^ 
hedm^  Quick-beam^  Hafely  FirSj  Pines^  Pinafier^ 
Pitch-treej  Cyprefjy  Ceaarj  BajfSy  LaureL  Priyet^ 
and  Jumper^vfhich  i>siQg  Anvn,  Apring  the urSt,  year^ 
and  the  jijbj  Phi^rta^  few-tree^  White-thorfi^  BUck- 
thorny  Holfy^  and  Pyracambay  whofe  Steds  jor  Ber<^ 
rits  ufually  lie  in  the  Earth  another  year  aftej:  they 
are  (own,  e'er  they  fpring. 

To  produce  Trees  immediately  of  fhe  Seed  is  the 
better  way :  Firfly  becaofe  they  take  iboneft :  &•* 
condlyy  becaufe  they  make  the  flraiteft  and  moft  uni- 
form  fhoot,  being  very  confidgrable  ia  Timber^trees: 
Thirdly^  becaufe  they  will  neither  require  ftakin^ 
nor  watering,  which  are  two  very  coniiderab^e  Ar* 
tides :  And  Laftly,  for  that  all  transplanting  i^x\^ 
L  4  it 
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it  mach  improve  Fruit-trees,)  is  a  confiderible  imp©^ 
dimcnt  to  the  growth  oi  Forrefi^treesy  bat  if  thfeji^ 
are  removed  out  of  the  Nurfery  whilft  they  are 
young,  and  carefully  preferved,  this  injury  is  not 
lb  great  \  alfo  Plants  raifed  of  the  Seed  in  the  place 
where  they  aire  to  (land,  (hall  (bon  out-ftrip  a  remo- 
ved Plant  of  the  greater  age,  efpecially  die  Pinr  and 
Walnut^  where  the  Nut  fet  into  the  Ground,  (hall 
certainly  overtake  a  Tree  of  ten  years  growth  which 
was  planted  at  the  (ame  inftant. 

Becaufe  of  the  colcjnefs  of  the  Winter,  and  the 
damage  the  Mafty  Seed^  or  Berries^  may  receive 
firom  MitCj  and  other  Vermin  ^  it  is  not  good  to 
Ibw  them'  tiU  the  Spring,  for  the  better  prefcrvjne 
them  from  drying,  rotting,  or  decaying  \   you  niay 

{)ut  them  into  Pots,  Barrels,  or  other  Veflels,  Ccl- 
ars,  Sheds,  or  fuch  like  places,  with  a  mixture  of 
Earth  or  Sond^  not  too  dry,  intermixed ^r^i/;fi /ii- 
per  Jtratwn^  with  the  Seeds,  &c.  At  the  Spring  yoa 
will  find  them  Qsrouted,  and  being  committed  t6 
the  Earth,  as  apt  to  take,  as  if  they  had  been  fown 
with  the  moft  early. 

Some  affirm,  that  by  this  way  of  preparing  the 
Seed,  Cfi'c.  thofe  Seeds  that  otherwife  would  have 
lain  over  another  Winter  in  the  Ground  before  they 
had  fprting,  being  now  committed  to  the  Ground 
before  the  Fqll  in  Marchy  wfll  that  feafon  be  chit- 
^ing*  and  fpeedily  take  root. 

Chufe  not  yoqr  Maft  or  Seeds  firom  the  aged,  de- 
caying, or  not  thriving  Trees,  but  from'  a  thriving 
Tree,  of  a  found  ilock,  and  firm  wood,  and  let 
the  Seed  be  the  moft  weighty,  clean  and  bright. 
'  Make  choice  of  fome  (pare  place  of  Ground  well 
Fenced  and  fecured  from  Cattle,  Conies,  &c.  re- 
fpefting  the  Scuth-Eifi  rather  than  the  full  Sauthy 
and  well  protefted  firom  the  North  and  Weft  \  let 
the  Ground  be  rather  dry  than  moift,  for  Trees  will 
rarely  thrive  being  removed  out  of  a  wet  into  a 
dry  place,  but  exceeding  well  out  of  a  dry  into  a 
moift  i  break  up  the  Ground,  and  prepare  it  the 
Winter  before  you  fow  it ;  the  cleaner  it  is  froiii 
.    -  Weeds, 
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Weeds,  and  the  lightct  and  meUower  the  Groan  J  is, 
the  better  will  the  Seeds  thrive,  for  in  much  Weed- 
ing the  young  Plants  are  indanger'd. 

The  Nurfery  for  your  Firs,  Pines,  Cyprefles,  and 
all  fuch  Winter-greens^  and  tender  Plants,  had  need 
be  ftieltered  from  the  Southern  jifpeS^  either  arti- 
ficially, or  elfe  made  where  it  is  naturally  (o  defend- 
ed. 

You  may  make  Furrows  or  Trenches  of  four  or 
five  Inches  deep,  at  about  two  foot  breadth,  with  a 
convenient  interval  for  the  more  commodious  weed- 
ing and  drefling  the  Plants :  Into  thefe  Furrows  caft 
your  Seed  or  Maft,  fuch  as  u(bally  (bring  the  firft 
year  in  Beds  by  themfelves  *,  and  fucn  that  ftay  the 
fecond  by  themftlves,  or  (  as  it  is  beft  for  the  better 
ordering  tliem  at  their  removal)  fow  each  Seed  or 
Maft  apart,  then  cover  them  with  a  Rake. 

The^^eeds  of  jFir/,  Pines^  &c.  need  not  be  (own 
above  an  Inch  deep,  and  covered  finely  with  a  Sieve,  . 
and  duly  watered. 

If  the  Seeds  of  Pines^  or  Firs^  be  rolled  in  a  fine 
G>mpoft  made  of  Sheeps-dung>  and  planted,  they 
never  fail. 

But  for  the  more  convenient  removal  of  the  Pine 
(which  leafl  abides  it  of  anv  Tree  I  know)  take, 
imall  Earthen  Pots  without  Dottoms,  or  fniall  Baf^ 
ketsy  Boxesy  or  fuch  like,  and  fet  them  to  the  brims 
in  rows  in  the  Ground,  and  fill  them  with  good 
Mould,  and  plant  in  each  of  them  two  or  three 
Seeds  i  when  they  grow,  leave  only  one,  and  by 
this  means,  at  two  or  three  years  growth  m.ly  you 
fccurely  remove  them,  the  Earth  being  kept  faft 
about  the  Roots;  and  wherever  you  plant  them, 
the  Tree  it  felf  in  time  wiU  rid  it  felfof  the  Pot 
or  Box. 

When  the  young  Imps  or  Seedlings  are  fprune  up, 
you  muft  be  very  careful  in  keeping  them  from 
Weeds,  which  elfe  will  foon  over  run  them  •,  and 
after  weeding  the  Ground  being  unfettled,  give  thei^ 
a  little  Water  if  it  be  a  dry  and  hot  Seafon. 

The 
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The  Winter  following  you  may  lay  a  few  Bufhes^ 
Furze,  or  fuch-like  over  them,  and  fcatter  a  little 
Straw  only  to  break  the  force  of  the  Winds,  which 
in  the  Winter  feafoa  injure  more  than  Snow  or 
Froft. 

But  for  the  Cyprefs^  PhiByrea^  and  fuch  other 
tender  Winter-greens,  you  muft  defend  them  with 
more  care. 

If  you  intend  to  raife  a  Coppice  from  M<fi  or  Seed^ 
dig  or  plow  the  parcel  of  uround  you  intend,  as 
you  would  prepare  it  for  Corn,  and  with  the  Corn 
either  in  the  Autumn  or  Springy  fow  alio  good  ftore 
of  fuch  M(fi^  Nuts^  Seeds  J  Berriesj  &c.  as  you  de- 
fire  *,  then  take  off  your  crop  of  (Jom,  and  lay  it 
up  for  Wood  *,  although  that  fcveral  forts  of  your 
Seeds  come  up  the  firft,  yet  will  they  receive  but 
little  injury  by  treading  at  the  Harveft,  but  injure  it 
as  little  as  you  can  ^  alfo  the  Stubble  being  left  high, 
will  be  a  Ihelter  for  the  young  Trees  the  firft  Win- 
ten 

SECT.    IX. 
Of  the  Tnmfflantation  of  Trees. 

•  The  beft  time  for  removing  or  tranfplanting  of  all 
Trees  that  ftied  their  Leaf,  is  in  OElober  or  the  be- 
ginning of  iVbv^w^^r,  immediately  after,  or  at' the 
£ill  of  the  Leaf  ^  but  that  time  being  omitted,  yoa. 
mav  triA-ifplant  them  till  the  Spring  in  open  weather, 
and  before  they  bud. 

All  Trees  that  ftied  not  their  Leaf  annually,  but 
are  ever  green,  are  to  be  removed  in  the  Spring 
when  the  cold  is  over,  for  they  fpring  not  fo  foon 
in  the  year  as  the  others  but  fome  affirm  the  only 
time  to  be  in  Augnft. 

Such  Trees  that  are  pithy  as  the  A/b^  Sycammrt^ 
J^ime^tree^  Afpen^  and  fuch-like,  cut  not  off  their 
tops  the  firft  year  of  their  remove,  becaufe  the  wet 
will  be  apt  to  perifh  the  Plant  •,  neither  diminifti  the 
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heads,  nor  many  of  the  Branches,  nor  Roots  of  the 
Firsy^fines^  or  other  Rofinaceous  Trees,  for.  they  are 
prone  to  fpend  their  Gum,  to  the  great  injury,  if 
not  rain  ot  the  Plant. 

The  lame  time  and  method  is  to  be  obferved  in 
the  tranfplantation,  removal,  or  propagation  of  the 
Suckers,  Cyons,  Slips,  or  Layers  of  the  £//«,  Birchy 
Lime-tree^  Horfe-Chefnut  ^  and  (bch  other  Tree^ 
that  are  ufually  produced  of  Suckers,  Layers,  Slip«, 
&c.  as  you  do  in  the  removal  of  the  young  Seed- 
lings of  the  other  Trees. 

Only  that  for  the  flipping  or  laying  of  fuch 
Branches  of  Trees  that  nad  not  before  taken  any 
Root,  the  moft  proper  time  is  in  the  top  cf  the 
Spring,  about  the  time  that  the  Sap  is  newly  rifen^ 
and  the  Tree  ready  to  bud. 

All  Trees  that  are  raifed  of  Pitchers  or  Scts^  p^ 
the  Poplar^  Afptn^  jibel^  Alder^  Withy^  Sallcy^  Ofi- 
fr.  Willow^  Elder ^  and  Privet^  are  to  be  Planted  in 
February  or  March^  before  they  are  too  forward. 

Let  your  young  Plants  be  removed  rather  into  a 
better  Mould  ( though  there  is  but  a  little  about 
the  Roots )  then  a  wof  fe  :  Let  as  much  Earth  ad- 
here to  the  Roots  as  you  may,  and  leave  as  much 
of  the  Root  on  as  you  can,  abating  only  the  top- 
Root,  or  downright  Roots,  and  fprcad  the  other 
every  way  in  the  pits  or  holes  maae  for  that  par- 
pofe,  which  ought  to  be  made  larger  and  deeper 
than  the  Plant  at  prefent  requires,  and  filled  up 
with  loofe  Mould,  that  young  Roots  may  (he  bet- 
ter fpread  to  feek  Nourilhment  for  the  Tree. 

Trees  will  not  profper  well  if  removed  out  of  a 
warm  (belter,  into  an  open  bleak  Air,  being  fenfi- 
ble  of  fo  great  a  change.  I  have  known  Trees  de- 
cay that  have  not  been  removed,  only  other  Trees 
that  fticltered  them  from  the  cold  taken  away.  In 
Tranfplanting  be  fure  to  preferve  the  fmalleft  Roots 
which  gather  the  Sap^  and  in  6lling  the  Earth  aVout 
the  Tree,  endeavour  to  keep  them  to  a  levtrl  with 
Earth  between  them,  that  they  may  not  be  irre^ 
guhrly  placed  \  for  the  well-fettling  theft  Roots  will 
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condoce  very  njoch  to  the  prolbcrity  of  the  Tree. 

It  is  good  to  plant  it  is  (hanow  as  might  be,  an4 
not  below  the  oetter  part  of  the  Earth  into  the 
Gravel,  Clay,  Sand,  nor  Water,  &c.  but  rath^ 
advance  the  Earth  aboat  the  Tree,  than  let  the  Tree 
too  deep^  be  (are  aUb  not  to  fet  it  deeper  than  it 
ftood  before. 

In  the  removal  of  foch  Trees  that  have  arriv'd  to 
any  coniiderable  bignefs,  it  is  very  expedient  to  ob- 
fcrve  the  coaft  and  fide  of  the  ftocJc,  which  way  it 
ftood  before  its  removal ;  and  with  Chalk  or  Oker 
may  you  nurk  the  South-fide  of  the  Trees  or  Plants 
before  you  remove  them,  and  place  the  fame  fides  to 
the  Coaft  they  tended  to  before.  This  was  the  pra- 
ctice of  the  Anti^nts,  as  appears  by  yirgiL 

jilfo  Heavens  Qvarters  on  the  Bark  they  fcore^ 
That  they  may  coafk  it  as  it  was  before^ 
JVhich  Southern  heat  fujtain*dj  which  viewed  the  Pole: 
Suchfirengfh  hath  Ctsftom  in  each  tender  Soul. 

This  is  not  to  be  efteemed  fuch  a  trifie  as  Lawfon^ 
and  many  other  trifling  Authors  pretend.  For  it  is 
moft  evident  that  the  Sap  doth  naturally  flow  moft 
on  that  fide  of  the  Tree  that's  next  the  Sun,  and  oa 
that  fide  doth  the  Tree  more  increafe  than  on  the 
other,  and  is  evident  in  obfervingPith  to  be  nearer  the 
North,  than  the  South-fide  of  the  Tree  •,  but  in  fudi 
Trees  that  ftand  thick  in  a  Nurfery,  or  have  long 
ftood  in  the  ftiade,  where  the  Sun  hath  wrought  lit- 
tle or  nothing  upon  them,  you  may  be  lefs  cf  itical. ' 

The  Oak^  Pine^  and  Walnut-trees  bear*  fpreading 
large  Branches,  and  require  greater  diftances  than 
any  other  \  therefore  the  neareft  fhould  fland  forty 
Foot. 

The  Beech^  Afh^  TeWj  Pir^  Chejnus^  &c.  may 
ftand  fomewhat  nearer  than  the  other. 

The  Elm  and  the  Hornbeam  will  grow  the  neareft 
of  any  Trees  :  For  the  other,  you  may  plant  therti 
at  what  diftance  the  magnitude  of  the  Tree,  your 
occafions,  or  the  nature  of  it  requires.    Vou  nuy 
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Mtiicr  Plant  the  Trees  in  a  regular  Order,  as  Rapid 
idvifa. 

Whither  you  Plant  yaufig  SetSy  or  Acorns  foWy 
StsU  Order  keep  •,  for  fo  they  bufi  will  grow. 
Order  to  every  Tree  like  vigour  gives j 
And  room  for  the  Afpiring  Branches  leaves. 

iat  this  agrees  not  with  every  ones  Fancy,  for 

There  are  more  ways  than  one  to  plant  a  Grove^ 
For  fom'e  do  befi a  rude  confufion  love  : 
Some  into  even  Squares  dijpofe  their  TreeSj 
Where  ev'ry  fide  does  equal  bounds  poffefs. 

The  watering  of  your  Trees  immediately  upon 
flieir  trmfplantation,  very  much  conduceth  to  their 
profperity,  and  fetling  the  Earth  about  the  Roots, 
tinlefe  in  weather  extream  cold,  and  where  the  Plant 
IS  of  a  tender  kind:  Alio  theyoUng  Plants  for  the 
firft  year  will  require  your  Aid  in  watering  of  them 
in  a  dry  Spring. 

Alfo  if  Trees  have  been  carried  far,  the  fetting 
of  the  Roots  in  Water  fonie  certain  time  before  you 
inter  them,  conduces  much  to  their  revival. 

If  the  Trees  be  of  any  confiderable  height,  they 
ought  to  be  carefully  defended,  as  well  from  the  in- 
^irious  Winds,  as  the  frications  of  Beafts,  by  fta- 
king  them,  and  with  a  wifp  of  Hay^  or  other  foft 
ligament  to  bind  them  to  fuch  ftakes,  not  omiting 
to  interpofe  a  little  Mofs  or  Hay,  &c.  between  the 
Tree  and  Stake,  to  preferve  it  from  galling  5  if  your 
Trees  be  in  clanger  of  Catties  injuries,  then  you 
()ught  to  bind  or  fet  Bufhes  about  them  to  prevent 
rubi|>ing.  .  ^ 

.  Planters  in  mott  places  do  ftriftly  obferve  to  cut 
the  foot  or  ground-end  of  Poplar^  Withy^  or  other 
Aquatick  Pitchers  or  Sets^  only  one  way  like  a  Hinds 
Foot,  pretending  that  to  be  a  principal  obfervation.  ^ 

If  either  your  impatient  Fancy,  or  your  urgent 
OcGkfions,  oblige  you  to  the  removal  ortranfplanj 
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tation  of  Trees  in  the  Sammer  \  yon  may  tread  in 
tht  fteps  of  a  certain  Prince  ElcHor^  that  at  Hey^ 
delberg^  in  the  midft  of  Summer,  removed  very 
great  Lime-trees  out  of  one  of  his  Forefts,  to  a  ftecp 
Hill,  exceedingly  expofed  to  the  Heat  of  the  Sun, 
the  Heads  being  cat  off,  and  the  Pits  into  which  they 
were  tranfplanted  filled  withaCompofition  of  Earm 
and  Cow-dung,  which  was  exceedingly  beaten,  and 
{o  diluted  with  Water,  as  it  became  almoft  a  liquid 
Pap*  wherein  he  pluneed  the  Roots,  covering  the 
Surface  with  the  Turf:  It  is  prcfaraed  that  it  the 
Trees  were  fmaller,  be  they  oT  what  Wood  foever, 
there  needeth  not  fo  abfolute  a  decaptation. 

Several  relations  there  are  of  Trees  that  hive 
been  planted  or  removed  of  eighty  years  growth, 
and  fifty  foot  high  to  the  neareft  Bough,  wafted  \x^ 
Km  Floats  and  Engines  four  long  Miles,  with  admira- 
ble fuccefs,  and  of  Oaks  planted  as  big  as  twelve 
Oxen  could  draw,  to  which  efFeft,  thefe  are  pre- 
firribed,  as  the  ways  toaccomplifti  the  like  defigns, 
'  Ghufe  a  Tree  as  hig  as  your  Thigh,  remove  the 
Earth  from  about  hijn,  cut  through  all  the  Co/fat er at 
Roots,  till  with  a  competent  ftrength  yon  cfan  in- 
fcrce  him  upon  one  fide,  ib  as  to  come  with  your 
Axe  at  the  Tm-Root  •,  cut  that  ofiF,  rcdrfefs  your  Tree, 
and  To  let  it  nxni  covered  abont  with  the  Mould  you 
loofened  from  it,  till  the  next  year  or  longer,  if 
you  think  good  ;  then  take  it  up  at  a  fit  (eafon. 

Or  a  little  before  the  hardeft  Ftoft  furprize  you, 
make  a  fquare  Trench  about  your  Tree,  at  fuch  a 
diftance  from  the  fl:em  as  you  (hould  judge  fufRcienC 
for  the  Root  j  dig  this  of  a  competent  depth,  fo  aft 
almoft  quite  to  undermine  if,  by  placing  blocks  and 
quarters  of  Wood  to  fuftain  the  Earth-,  this  done, 
caft  on  it  as  much  Water  as  may  fuflicicntly  wet  it, 
imlefe  the  Ground  were  moift  before  i  thus  let  it 
ftand  till  fome  very  hard  Froft  do  bind  it  firmly  to 
the  Roots,  and  then  convey  it  to  the  Pit  prepared 
for  its  new  ftation. 

But  if  It  be  over-ponderous,  you  may  raife  it  With 
I:  Pally  between  a  Triangle^  phciiig  th  eCords  under 
'  Ihc 
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the  Rddts  of  the  Tree  ^  Rt  it  on  a  Trundle  or  57^^ 
to  be  conveyed  and  replanted  vdierie  you  pleafe  j  by 
thefe  means  you  may  tranfplant  Trees  of  a  larger 
ftatnrey  and  many  times  without  topping  or  dimi- 
nution of  the  head )  which  is  of  great  importance 
to  fiipply  a  DefeB^  and  remove  a  Curiofity. 

After  you  have  tranfplanted  your  Trees,  if  yoa 
lay  about  the  Roots  or  Stems,  Fern^  Strawj  Stub" 
hie  J  Hawm^  or  any*  other  Vegetable  whatfoever, 
cither  green  or  half  rotten  is  beft,  which  will  pre- 
ferve  the  Roots  moift  in  the. Summer,  and  yield  a; 
good  Manure  or  Soil,  which  the  Rain  will  carry  to 
the  Roots.  V 

Alfo  Stones  laid  about  the  Roots  of  Trees  pre- 
ferve  them  moift  in  the  Summer,  and  warm  in  the 
Winter,  and  keeps  them  fall  againft  the  ihaking 
Winds.  ^  • 

Copies  may  alfo  be  planted  about  Autumn  with 
the  young  Sets  or  Plants,  the  beft  way  is  in  rowsj 
about  ten  or  fifteen  Foot  difbnce,  for  then  you  may 
reap  the  benefit  of  Intervals^  by  Plowing,  or  Dig- 
ing,  and  Sowing,  till  the  Trees  are  well  advanced  j 
Carts  may  alfo  the  better  pais  between  at  the  time 
of  felling,  without  injury  to  the  Stems,  or  danger 
of  the  Cattle:  There  ivill  alfo  be  many  pleafa?t 
Walks,  ahd  yet  an  equat  burthen  of  Wood  at  the 
full  growth  01  the  Copfe,  as  though  they  were  thick, 
and  confufedly  planted*  ' 

There  is  a  compendious  way  for  t^iicknine  of 
Copfes  that  are  too  thin,  by  laying  of  fpiHe  or  the. 
Branches  of  the  Trees  ( that  fland  fieajreft  tinto  the 
bare  placeO  on  the  Ground,  or  a  little  in  the 
Ground,  giving  it  a  chop  near  the  iiot  thfe  better  to^ 
make  it  yield -^  this  detained  with  a  hfyWn  ot  two,| 
and  covered  with  fome  frelh  Mould  at  k  competent 
depth,  will  produce  a  world  of  Suckers,  and  thick- 
en and  furniih  a  Copfe  fpeedjly. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    X. 

Of  the  Truning^  Shrowding^  Cuttingj  and 
Felling  of  Trees  dnd  Copfes. 

In  the  difcreet  performance  of  the  Pruning  of 
t  rees,  the  Improvement  of  out. Timber  and  Wcod^ 
doth  much  confift-,  and  renders  our  Avenues,  Walks, 
Parks,  &c.  much  more  pleafent  and  commodious  to 
fiave  the  Trees  ftand  in  order,  their  Branches  dX  i 
convenient  height,  and  kept  clean  from  all  fuper- 
Huities. 

Such  Trees  that  are  fit  for  Timber,  it's  beft  to 
>rune  whilft  they  are  young,  and  the  Branches  not 
:oo  big  •,  of  thefe  and  other  Trees  its  good  to  cut 
off  the  Branches  that  are  fuperfluous,  about  Janu^ 
aryy  with  a  fharp  Bill  or  other  Tool,  making  the 
(Iroke  upward  by  reafon  of  the  grain  of  the  Wood* 
;>nd  to  prevent  the  flitting  of  the  Tree  at  the  fall 
of  the  Branch,  and  cut  it  clean,  fmooth,  and  clofe  i' 
for  b.v  cutting  off  the  Branches  at  a  diftance  from. 
the  Tree,  the  flumps  rot,  and  leave  hollow  holes 
which  decay  the  Tree,  and  fpoil  the  Timber. 

Such  Trees  that  are  not  fit  for  Timber,  or  that 
you  defire  (hould  yield  you  a  preferit  advantage,  or 
ferve  for  Fuel,  you  may  fhroud  or  lop  them,  which 
will  return  you  a  confiderable  advantage,  and  is 
much  to  be  preferred  before  a  Copfe  in  thefe  feveral 
Refpefts.  I.  Thefe  Pollard  or  Shrowded  Trees  need 
no  Fence  to  be  maintained  about  them,  {landing  in 
no  danger  of  the  Browfings  or  Frications  of  Cattle, 
Conies,  &c.  2.  You  have  the  benefit  of  Grazing 
under  thefe  Trees,  which  is  very  confiderable  whilft 
the  tops  are  young.  3.  The  Stocks  taken  in  time 
before  they  decay  or  grow  hollow,  yield  a  good[ 
Timber  fit  for  many  ufes,  or  at  leaft  good  cleft  fot* 
the  Fire.  4.  And  laflly,  you  may  raife  thefe  Pollards, 
iii  Hedge  rows,  and  fpare  places,  and  borders  of 

your 
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y*ur  Grounds,  where  they  prove  a  good  fhelter,'  as 
*e  before  'noted,*  and  little  injure  the  Ground. 

•  Notwithfianding  the  Copfe  is  quicker  of  growth^ 
and  raiies  a  more  confiderable  advantage  for  the 
prefent'than  this  way^  in  ifbme  places,  therefore 
Wher^  you  have  conveniencies  for  a  Copfe,  I  leave 
you  td  yottr  eleftion.  > 

•  Ti*ee%  are  not  to  be  (hi^odded  till  they  have  taken' 
faft  rooting,  and  (b  ftood  for  three  or  four  years,  at 
^har  height  you  think  convenient.  To  it  be  out  of 
thd  reach  of  the  Cattle,  either  at  the  beginning  of 
the  SpMng,'  or  the  end  of  the  Fall.  For  the  harder 
forts  of  Woods  It  Is  very  indHFerent,  obferving  that 
they  be  riot  lopped  ab6ve  once  in  ten  or  twelva 
tttirs,  and  at  any  tinie  in.  the  Winter.  The  Elm! 
and  the  Afti,  and.  fuch-Jike  pithy  and  fofter  Woods^ 
ire  fitteft'to  be;  Ihrduded  at  nie  Spring,  left  the 
Winter  injure  the  Tree.    :   \  -  ^ 

Always  obferve  to  ctit  thfe  remaining  ftunifei 
aflope,  and  fmooth,  that  fh^  caft  riie  Watet  offi 
thit  the  Tre^  perifti  not.  - 

Take  riot  off  the  head  of  the  Poplar,  nor  any  off 
thefoft  Woods*  f  before  uhftirowded)  growing  up- 
fight,  and  fniboth,  after  they  have  attained  the  big< 
nefs  of  6nc$  Leg,  unlefs  you  leave  fome  Collateral 
flioots  to  dttraft  the  Sip  ;   fcJr  it  will  endanger  thd, 

n-A.    -  '  '    .     ,     ."^^  ^.    .  :.i; 

All  Perennial  Greens^  or  Cefinois  Plants,  arc  nOfe 
to  be  pruned'  or  cut  until  tht  greater  Frofts  and  bit- 
ter Winds  are  paft,  and  then  not  in  any  wife  deca-* 
Ccitate  the  Fir,  Pine,  nor  fuch  pithy  Plants,  and 
very  fparing  of  their  Collateral  Branches.  ^, 

You  may  cut  Aqqatick-Trees  every  third  <ft 
fourth  year,  and  fome  more  frequently,  according 
isthe  Tree  is  in  proof,  or  the  ftirowds  or  tops  are 
fit  fdr  your  occalionsj  cut  th^m  not  too  near  thi 
main  ftock,  becaufc  of  periftiln^  the  Tree  •,  and  be^ 
fid^s,  it  gives  leave  fot  tfie  new  fprouts. 

Tbfe  bift  time  for  catting  the  Aquati^ks,  either 
to  drefs  or  plant  them,  is  about  the  beginning -of 
A/arch^  or  the  Brft  open  weather  at  the  Spring  v 
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J^t  if  for  the  Fire,  in  the  Winter  before  the  Sap  W 
gins  to  rife,  or  you  may  cut  them  at  any  ^ime  bc- 
tyreen  Leaf  and  Leaf* 

'  Such  Copfes  or  Copfe-trees  that  y^u  have  lately 
planted,  at  one,  two,  or  rather  three  years  growth, 
may  be  cut  within  two  or  three  Inches  of  the 
Ground,  in  the  Spring-time  (the  lefs  profperous 
Specially )  which  the  new  Cyons  will  iudden  re- 
pair in  crullers,  and  tufts  of  fair  Poles.  - 

Copfes  being  of  a  competent  growth,  as  of 
twelve  or  fifteen  years,  are  efteemed  fit  for  the  Axci 
but  thpfe  of  twenty  years  ftanding  are  better,  and 
£ir  adv^ftc^  t^e  price:  Seventeen  years  growth  af- 
fords a  tolerable  Fell-,  you  are  to  foare  as  manjr 
lifcejy  Trees  for  Timber,  as  with  aifcrction  you 
can. 

The  growth  of  Copfes  is  ft)  various  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  Ground,  fome  being  dry  and  bar- 
ten*  ^me  ^^oift  and  fruitful,  that  no  time  can  be 
fct  but  as  the  ^opfes  are  quick  or  flow  in  growth, 
and  the  bignefs  oT  the  Wood  fijits  with  the  Market, 
or  your  occafioos,  fo  may  your  difcretion  be  guided* 

Copfes  may  be  ifellefi or  cut  from  mid&frfiwA^ 
to.  mid'March^  and  to  be  avoided  by  mid-May  at 
the  farthcft,  elie  much  injary  may  be  done  by  Teams 
in  bruifing  the  young  Cyons,  and  injuring  them 
with  their  Feet ;  alfo  the  removing  of  the  Xct^  ot 
Brufi^  hx^  off  many  a  tender  Sprig. 

Cut  not  above  half  a  foot  from  the  Ground,  and 
that  flope-wife,  trimming  up  fuch  as  you  fpare  for 
Standards,  as  you  go  from  their  extravagant  Branch- 
es, Water  boughs,  &c.  that  Under  the  growth  ot 
others.  jf 

After  the  felling  and  removing  otthe  Wood,  ihot 
up  all  the  Gaps  about  the  Copfe,  having  received  a 
fufficient  Hed^  about  the  (ame«  before  the  Springy 
and  fo  keep  it  fenced  and  defended  from  Cattle^ 
till  it  be  aoove  their  reach*,  then  about  July  DUf 
you  put  in  your  Beafts  to  fpend  the  tidrb^ge  in  ibcll 
yrell-growji  Copfes* 
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Ifyodr  Gopfes  have  been  neglsfted,  fbthat  thiey' 
|ave  been  brtiifect  by  Cattle,  and  kept  under  that 
they  are  not  apt  to  thrive^  the  beft  way  is  at  felling- 
time  to  new  xixt  them,  and  |)referve  therii  better 
From  Cattle^  and  they  wfU  ioQn  be  reduced  to  at  bet- 
(fer  ftate  than  before,  and  thrive  beyond  expefla- 
tion.     *  •    .     '  ,  •. 

When  your  Timber- Trees  are  arrived  to  their 
perfeft  age^  full  growth,  or  beft  ftate  (  for  at  fecK  a 
time  it  cannot  be  efteenied  ill-husbandry  to  take 
them  away,  fo  that  you  be  careful  to  preferye  others 
in  their  ftead,  tbougb  not  in  their  places)  or  that 
you  are  neceffitated'  to  fell  them ,  then  cdinfi^fer 
which  way,  and  what  time  is  b/?ft  for  your  adv^- 
■  ta5e.  ^.        '  : ; .  ,\   ..,>.,  ....'.{ 

*• '  • 

To  feBtbofe  Trees  can  h  m  Ipfs  dt  aBj  y        i 
Hljefe  age  and  ficknefs  w^dyourjix  forejtmt ' 
^youthful  Succeffofy  with  better  grace',      <  v: 
utodplehty^  will  fupply  the  vacant  placet. 

The  time  of  the  year  is  tp  tc  confidered  of  ac- 

^tording  to. the  occafions  or  ufes^. you  have  fojr  your 
Timber*,  if  it  oe  for  $i\Ps  apd  that  y^rpi?e&i^t 
advantage  only  you  feek,  then  the  beft  time  to  fell 

■pik  is  from  mid' jiDril  to  yRd'Summer^  tEe  SS^*We- 
irtg  then  proud,  ana  thp  Bark  is  eafy  to  be  taken  off. 
Which  will  yield  ybuaVronlidefable  price.  But  all  other; 
Timber  whilft  the  Sap  is  down  in  the  Winter- feafon. 
The  reafon  is  becaiile  the  Sap  is  apt  to  breed  the 
Worm  ^  and  the  fame  Rule  may  be  dbferved  in  all 

j&tbpr  Tjrfitt.as-wsll  gis  Timhsr.  .      .     :. .-     ^f^^ 

If  yoii  defire  your  OikenTimber  for  your  <iwrt 

proper  occafions*   klV^it.ln 'Vtcemher  or  Januarys 

when  the  Tree  is  cleareft  of  Sap,  by  which  mean^ 

ihe  Tiaj}Kr  WfU  not  bp  fo  nwch  ft^^  tp  tlje 

'  Wormi  neither  will  kcafi^  rift^  or  twine^  as  it  yvill 
if  cut  in  the  Su^im/er  :  It  yill  alfi)  laft  lpn«»  ja  auy 
Buildings,  and  not  be  \o  '^^  " — :..ij  .^^ —  o.,«: 
then     ^     ' 


iings,  and  not  pe  \o  apt  to  yield  under  a  j[ur- 
:  for  ttie  greif  p^^ejity  of  ?ap  molKfies  tjie  um- 
ber, and  mates  it  rot  and  decay ,  therefore  thp  cut- 

M  2  ting 
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t6\  Of  Tntit'frets* 

ting  of  T«es  it  Birking-time,.  doA  vety  macK  i^ 
iore  our  Timber,  deKUtatcs  oar  Edifices,  and  et- 
pedltes  their  approaching  decay.     ,  .    .. 

Fell  not  in  the  increafe  not  foil  Of  the  Moon,  nor 
in  Windy  weather,  at  leaft  In  great  Winds,  left  it 
throw  the  Tree  before  yottare  >>nUing.  I  have  ieen 
a  good  Tree  much  injured  by  falling  too  footu_^ 

For  the  Felling  of  the  greater  fort  of  Timber- 
Trees,  one  of  the  raoft  principal  things  is,  the  skU» 
fill  disbranching  of  the  Bool  of  all  fiich  Arms  and 
Limbs  as  may  endanger  it  in  the  fall',  for  many  ex* 
cdlent  Trees  have  been  utterly  fpoiled  for  want  on- 
ly of  thisconfidcration.  In  the  greater  Arms  ch<to 
a  nick  under  it  dofe  to  the  Soat^  and  meet  it  with 
the  down-right  flroke,  it  will  be  cut  without  fpUt- 

ting-  ,     —    it  . 

If  you  referve  the  Roots  in  the  Earth  in  cxpe- 
ftatidn  of  a  new  increafe  of  Suckers  .then  Fell  the 
Tree  as  near  the  Earth  as  you  can,  for  that  is  the 
beft  Timber :  But  if  you  intend  a  total  extirpation, 
then  grub  the  Tree,  which  .is  more  for  your  advan- 
tage-, fome  advife  to  Bark  the  Trees  as  they  ftand, 
and  the  next  Seafon  to  Fell  Aem  •,  wiich  I  take  to 
be  worthy  of  your  PraAife. 

CH  A  P.    VH. 

0/  Fruit-Trees. 

S  E  C  T.    I. 

Cf  the  Trofits  and  Tkafures  of  Fruk-TreeS. 

THE  planting  of  Truit-Trees  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  greateft  Improvements  that  can  be 
made  of  the  molt  part  of  our  Btiglijb  Land,  as  all 
who  have  writtea  of  Improvements  do  agree  \  and 
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If^MTe^erJIbirei  fiertfordfinrt^  Clouafier/hirej  Kent^ 
and  many  other  particalar  places  in  this  Kingdoni^ 
canfuffidently  tettify  the  Trnth^  thereof. 

Rrjt^  Becaufehis  more  uniyerfetthan  other  (orts^ 
of  Improvements,  there  being  bat  little  Oromc^ 
in  England.,  but  one  (brt  of  Fruit  or  another  wjH 
profper  upon  it^  if  JBdicially  profecnted. 

Tne  charge  of  planting  or  raifing  moft  (brt  of 
Fruit-Trees  being  ib  fmall,  and  the  pains  fo  ea(y^ 
that  the  moft  flodiful  hath  not  any  rational  obieAi-^ 
on  againft  it ;  but  the  moft  common  is^  that  tho 
poorer  fort  ot  People  will  rob  andfpoil  the  Planta- 
tions. C^r,  If  you  plant  but  a  few,  this  objeftion 
may  nave  place  v  but  if  you  plant  any  confiderablef 
number,  it  wiH  be  worth  while  to  attend  them  atr 
that  Seafon,  which  is  but  ihort,  when  they  are  pat* 
latable  •,  or  to  plant  fuch  that  are  not  very  inviting^ 
and  yet  as  profitable  to'the  Planter  as  the  mofl"  plea- 
fimr. 

And  when  they  become  more  common,  they  wilt 
be  little  regarded  by  thefe  Filchers  -,  or  if  they  do 
borrow  a  few.  fometimes  in  their  Pockets,  or  to 
make  a  few  Apple-pies  withal,  yet  that  is  a  poor 
^iftouragement  to  an  ingenious  Spiriti  and  much' 
Uke  that  Rnftick  Humour  of  one  that  would  not  im^ 
prove  a  very  good  piece  of  Ground  for  that  purpo(e 
with  FruUj-Tree^  becaufe  the  Parfon  would  have' 
the  decimaJtion  of  it^  and  fo  denied  hknfelf  the  nine 
Parts,  becaufe  the  Parfon  fliould  not  have  the  Tenth; 
whicn  indeed  is  a  grand  impediment  to  Improve- 
ment V  and  it  is  to  be  wi(h*d,  that  there  were  fome 
more  certain  Modm  in  lieu  of  that  troublefome  way 
VTything: 

This  way  of  Improving  by  planting  of  Fruiti- 
Trees  is  more  praAifed  within  diefe  few  years,  than 
hath  been  in  Ages  before  *,  a  fufficient  Argument  of 
the  Benefit  the  Country-man  receives  by  it.  The 
computation  may  be  taken  from  the  produft  of  tho 
young  TreeSj  efpecially  of  Cyder-fruit  that  our  Nur* 
feries  have  annually  yielded  throughout  the  greateft 
oart  qf  dm.Kingdom.  .  '        ' 

^  M  3^  S€(ondly^ 
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j^6  Gf  Fruit^rees. 

Si^n^y^  The  afe  of  Fruits  is  alfo  upivcrfel  both 
(or  Meat  and  Drink  :'  That  there  cannot  be  an  over- 
ftocking  of  the  Country  with  them,  efpccialiy  of 
Cy<ler4rUit8.  This  Drink  being  more  univcrfidly 
celebrated. than  any  other,  as  the  moll  pleafant  (be- 
ing of  good  Fruits,  and  rightly  prepared)  the  moft 
healthy,  and  moft  durable  of  any  other,  and  muft 
ftec^flarily  bring  a  very  confid^rable  advantage  to 
;^hevvholeXingdom  in  general,  becaufe  a  far  greater 
quajitity  of  Cyder  is  afuallv  produced  out  of  an 
Acre  of  Land  in  one  ydar,  than  can  be  made  of  the 
Barley  growing  on  an  Acre,  and  much  Ids  coft  and 
^rouble  in  the  preparation  •,  fo  that  if  but  a  froali 
part  oiF  every  Farm  were  planted  for  Cyder,  much 
^f  the  Barly-Land  might  be  converted  to  other  ufes; 
which  in  the  W  would,  be  a  National  Improvement 
^nd  Advantage/ 

It  will  alfo  leflen  that  vaif  confomption  we  make 
of  /r^»c/7- Wines,  which  we  drink,  to  the  inrichinjj 
<>f  Foreigners,  the  impQveriftiing  of  our  Selves,  and 
the  great  prejudice  of  our  Healths,  elpecially  by 
the  corroding  Claret,  and  ftummed  WhUc-Wines, 
i^vhen  we  have  a  thoufand  Tcftimoniei  that  E^gUfif 
Cyder  is  to,  be  preferred  before  any  Irfwcfe-Wines, 
and  kupwn  to  be  more  Homogeneal  to  our  Natures. 

Mr.  Hartlib  in  his  Legacy,  tells  you  of  the  Bene- 
fits of  Orchard-Fruits,  that  they  afford  curious 
Walks  for  Pleifore,  Fbod  for  Cattle  in  the  Sprmg, 
^impr,  and  Winter,  (meanini  under  their  (ha- 
dnw)  Fuel  for  die  Fire,  Shade  for  the  Heat,  Phy- 
c  ikk  for  the  Sick,  Refreftment  for  the  Sound,  jplcnty 
of  Food  for  Man,  and  that  not  of  the  worft,  and 
Drink  alfo  of  the  beft  \  and  all  this  without  muck 
tabdur.  Care,  or  Coft. 

:     "^hp  high  Applaufes,  Dignities,  Advantages,  and  va- 

rie^r  of  Pleafures  and  Contents  in  the  planting  and  cn- 

♦  4oyh)ent  of  Fruit-Trecf,  Mr.  Ralph  Au^en  hath  very 

<opioji(ly  and  particularly  fct  forth  in  hisTreatifeol 

Fruit-Tcees,  to  which  tor  brevity  fake  I  refer  you, 

imA  flail  only:  in  thi$  pUce  gjvc  you  a  Catalogue  of 

fttch  Fruit-Trees,  as  arc  for  our  Advantage,  with 

'•"-'.    ^  the. 
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Ac  fevcral  ways  of  propagating  and  ordering  of 
tfccm.    Andfirftor  Stanaard-Trees.    . 

Among  which  the  Apple  worthily  d^rerves  the 
ircheminence,  both  for  its  univerfility  of  place, 
fcurce  a  Country  PariOi  in  Englandy  bdt  in  fome 

ert  or  other  it  will  thrive  i  and  alfo  for  its  ufe^ 
Ing  both  Meat  and  Dtink,,  and  generally  efteem- 
ed  by  the  moft  CariooB^  as  a  moft  pleafant  Dlfli^ 
It  alfo  exceeds  all  othtr  Englijb  Fruits  for  the  timo 
we  enjoy  them-,  not  a  Day  in  the  Year  but  theyf 
ioij  be  had,  and  not  of  the  worft.  There  is  a  very 
great  divernty  of  the  Species  of  them  i  Mr.  Hart^ 
/j^&diks  of  One,  who  had  about  two  hundred  Sorts 
or  Species,  and  does  verily  believe  there  are  near 
five  hundred  in  this  Ifland  :  The  Frefjch  Gardiner' 
reckons  up  eighty  (feven  feveral  forts  q{  choice  kinds 
of  them  in  that  Country  i  I  pfefume  h,e  compute 
not  the  common. 

mey  are  of  different  Natures  ^  (bme  are  early 

f^  fome  later  •,  fome  are  but  for  a  time,  others 

ire  long  preferved :  I  have  heard  of  Pippins  ithat 

hve  been  kept  two  or  three  years  found,  only  by 

are  in  gathering  of  them,  and  at  the  right  {eafba 

Uvt  in  a  Room  free  from  all  Annoyances  of  Heat 

'  tnd  Cold^  and  hung  by  the  Tails :  Some  preferved 

for  the  Table,  others  for  Cyder-,  the  beft  for  the 

table  are,  the  Jennitings^  the  Harvey  Apple,  the 

Golden  Pippin,  Suilimer  and  Winter  Pearmains  and 

Rppins,  the  %A;f  Apple,  with  many  others.   The/e 

fe  a  fort  of  Rufleting,  with  a  fine  rough  Gold-eo- 

Iwred  skin,  with  fome  Warts  on  it,  which  I  caa 

live  no  other  Name  than  the  Arcmatick  Ruffetif/g^ 

inowing  no  other  for  it ;  which  Fruit  excels  sij\y 

#Aer  Apple  I  have  feen  or  tafted,  and  is  worthy  to. 

m  jghuxdy  not  only  the  Tree  in  the  beft  of  your 

MniiaiDns,  bi|t  the  Fruit  at  the  beft  of  vourBru-, 

'   iRcpafts.    The  Tree  may  be  had  at  Mr.  George 

*  tjj  near  Hodfd€n\  and  at  Mr.  Mats  at  Srairt" 

^  two  of  the  Beft  Planters  in  England.    The  beft 

fcydcr  are  the  Red-$treak,  the  Jennet-Moyl, 

Stocking- Apple,  and  (bme  others. 

'  M4^  Applci. 
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1^8  Of  Fruh^Trees^ 

Apples  planted  difperfedly  about  your  Grrandl^ 
either  in  the  Hedges,  or  in  Rifws  by  the  Hedges^ 
raife  u  very  xonfiderable  Advantage  at  a  very  caly- 
Rate  or  Charge,  and  that  only  in  nurfmg  them  uf^ 
till  they  are  freed  froni;  common  Injuries:  The 
^reat  Advantages  accrueing  thereby,  are  evident  to 
the  Inhabitants  of  Herefordjhire  ^  Gloucefitrjbin^ 
and  feveral  other  places  in  England.  I  heard  it  cer- 
tainly related  in  ticrefordjhire^  of  a  T^enant  that 
fought  the  Living  he  then  Rented,  only  with  the 
Benefit  he  made  of  the  Fruit  growing  thereon  iix 
one  year  ^  with  this  advantage,  that  he  fold  his  Cy- 
der by  Retail,  as  they  ufually  do  Been  Orchards 
flanted  with  Apples  arife  to  a  very .  confiderablc 
mproyement:  I  know  f  faith  Harttib)  th^it  ten,  or 
fifteen  Pound  an  Acre  hath  been  given  for  Cherrie^ 
more  for  Pears,  and  Apples-,  the  Land  it  felf,  whilf^ 
thefe  Trees  are  fmall,  and  yield  you  not  your  dc- 
ijred  Gain,  is  capable  of  bearing  any  fort  of  Tillage, 
till  the  Trees  yield  too  much  Ihadow  •,  and  then,  it 
they  are  not  top  triple,  the  Land  is  better  than  be- 
fore it  was' planted,  fometimcs  to  a  three-fold  Im- 
frovement,  and  hath  the^  Preheminency  above  other 
allures  in  being  earlier,  not  fubjeft  to  fcorchine 
Heats  •,  and  in  the  Winter;  tliere  is  plenty  of  Food 
for  Sheep,  Calves,  &c. 

Next  unto  Apples,  the  Pear  challengeth  his  place: 
They  will  prolper'inlbme  forts  of  land  where  Ap- 
ples will  not,  asinStonv,  Hungry,  Gravelly  Land; 
nay  in  a  tough  binding  nupgry  Cla^^  the  Root  of  a 
Pear-Tree  being  it  feems,  more  able  to  pierce  a 
irony  and  ftiff  uround. 

The  Pear-Tree  bears  almoft  its  weight  of  Spright- 
ful  Windy  Liquor  \  fomctimes  one  Tree  bears  two, 
three,  pr  four  Hogfbeiis  per  jinnum.    In  H^rcford-^ 
^iVr  I  was  credibly  Informe^l,  that  near  Rofs  grow- 
tcyth  a  Pear-Tree  of  that  Magnitude,  that  the  Cir- 
cumference of  the^ody.  or  Stem  of  the  Tree,  wa« 
v^  much  as  thr^e  .Men  from  hand  to  hand,  could  be- 
clip  or  fathom  \  and  that  there  was  made  in  one 

lear 
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Of  frvH-Ttees^.  1(9 

^ear  of  the  Fruit  the^eolj^  fcv^n  Hogflieadsof  Perry. 

There,  are  fuppo(ed  to  be  four  or  five  hundred 
ftveral  Ipnds  of  Pears,  the  French  Gardiner  re^konf 
about  three  hundred  of  choice  forts  of  Pears. 

Several  are  for  the  Table  •,  as  the  Windfor-Pcar* 
^urfamets,  Boon-Chriftiens,  Green-field  Pear,  &c. 
For  Perry,  the  Horfe-Pear,  both  White  and  Red, 
the  Bosbury-Pear,  Choak-Pear,  &c.  It  is  worthy 
to  be  ukcn  aptice  o^  that  the  teft  Pear  (or  Perry, 
and  (b  of  Apples  for  Cyder,  are  not  very  pleafanr. 
Crude  as  they  are  from  theTrees,  and  may  be  plant-i 
td  in  the  Fields  or  Paftures  with  lefs  danger  q|  Lo1$ 
thai>  the  Table-FruiL  ' 

Some  of  thefe  alfoare  for  the  Summer  only,  and 
Will  not  laft  i  others  will  keep  oyer  the  Winten 

The  Advantage  of  the  Pear  are  equal  to  thofe  of 
the  Apples^  for  though  they  are  deficient  in  feme. 
Ca&i,  yet  they  recoi^pence  itiii  others,  his  the! 
Goodlier  Tree  in  a  Grove,  to.  ftielter  a  Houfc  and. 
Walk  from  Summers  Heat,  and  the  Winters  cold 
Winds,  and  far  moye  lafting^  and  for  the  quantity. 
^  Grounfl  it  covers,'  bears  muchmofe  than  the  Ap- 
ple, becaufe  of  their  hcigjit, 

Of  Cherries  thei;e  ai:e  fevetal  forts ;  fomc  of  one 
9<Uour,  fome  of  another  ^  fome  early,  and  fome 
late :  But  tpr  the  Orchard  or  Field,  the  Flanders 
Cherry  excels.  The  Great-bearing  Cherry  alfo  is. 
^very  good  kind,  for  he  (eldom  fails -,  though  in  a 
cold  and  (harp  Springs  they  are  late  ripe,  and  hang 
oeai:a  Fortnight  afti&r  they  are  Red,  before  they  are 
thorough  ripe :  They  are  the  ftftteft  ifort  fiwt  the 
coldei^.  places ;  they  are  not  To  plealant  as  the  other, 
by  re^fon  of  the  Tartnefe  of  J^ice,  yefftarp  Cher- 
ries are  more  wholefojue  thaji  the  fweet. 

The  Advantages  of  a  Cherry  Orchard  are  very 
great ;.  Mr.;  H^rtlik  gives  the  Relation  of  a  Cherry 
Orclurd  about  Sitn^Hrn xn'Kent^  of  thirty  Acrej, 
that  produced  in  one.  Year  above  a  thoufand  Pound :' 
That  Prefident  might  be  but  once  '^  one  Swallow 
jcnakes  not  a  Summer;,  vet  they  are  ufually  wprA 
*  ten  or'fifteen  Pgund  per  Acrfe. 
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They  an?  a  Fruit  that  keep  not  long ;  therefore  if 
your  Store  exceed  your  Market,  a  moft  ercellent 
Wine  is  made  of  them,  by  thofe  that  delight  ia 
fiich  Liquors^  which  inck^d  are  to  be  preferred  be- 
fore Foreign. 

Walnuts,  not  withbiit  defert^  chaHenge  a  princi- 
pal place  in  our  Rural  Plantations ;  the  Tree  grow- 
eth  Tall,  is  a  great  defence  agunft  Winds,  a  rooft 
excellent  Ornament,  delights  in  a  drv,  found,  an4 
rich  Land,  if  it  incline  to  a  feeding  Chalk  6r  Marl  j^ 
aMb  in  ftony  Grounds,  and  of  Hills,  efpeciaHy  Chal- 
ly,  likewife  in  Com-Fields.  In  fevcral  places  in^ 
Germany  no  young  Farmer  is  permitted  to  Marry  a. 
Wife,  till  he  bring  proof  that  he'  hath  planted,  andt 
is  a  Father  of  fuch  a  ftated  Number  of  Walnut- 
Trees.  The  Fruit  will  yearly  fufficiently  recom- 
pencethe  Loft  of  the  Ground  it  drops,  with  a  good 
Advantage  ^  the  Timber  bears  a  good  price,  and  is 
of  excellent  ufe,  in  every  place  ftrong,  and  not  feb- 
jeft  to  the  Worm :  But  it  is  not  to  be  entertained  ia 
Hedge- rows,  no  Tree  thriving  tinder  its  d^rip* 

Stately  Avenues  and  large  Plantations  arc  of  thent 
in  Surry^  to  the  very  great  Advantage  and  Recom-c 
pence  of  the  Induftry  of  the  Owners. 

That  which  is  product  of  the  thick  Shell  of  the 
Nut,  becomes  the  beft Timber-,  that  of  the  riidn- 
iier,  the  better  Fruit. 

If  the  Market  fliouki  happen  to  be  over-ftocked 
of  this  Fruit  for  the  Table,  by  over  great  Planta- 
tions, yet  may  a  confideraWe  Advantage  be  raifed 
br  extrafting  an  Oyl  of  the  KerneL  as  at  this  time 
they  do  in  Normandy^  which  is  tnc  principal  ufe 
they  convert  them  to.  The  Ovl  is  excellent  for  the 
Limner  for  laying  his  white  Colours,  it's  good  for 
Lamps,  and  many  other  ufts. 

Filberts,  are  a  Fruit  growing  fo  low,  that  we  ge- 
nerally look  over  them  •,  they  delight  in  a  fine  rael-, 
low  light  Ground,  bqt  v^'U  grow  almoft  in  any 
Ground,  efpeciaHy  if  they  are  defended  frotn  the^ 
violent  and- cold  Wi/ids  :  The  Tree  is  eafily  propa*^ 
gatedi  (eneraltj^  bears  weR^  and  yi^ds  a  moft  ex^ 
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(Client  Ffuit^  not  much  inferior  to  the  beft  and  , 
iwceteft  Almond.    There  are  the  White  and  Redi 
Sat  the  White  is  thp  beft.  ^ 

Being  planted  in  rows  near  the  greater  Trees^ 
they  will  bear  under  the  fhadow  of  them,  and  give' 
you  a  good  Reward  for  your  Indjiftry*    They  de- 
light in  Ihady  places,  Where  few  other  Fruits  will    ' 
profper. 

Tney  are  a  Fruit  that  illay  be  kept  long  in  the 
Husk,  or  lA  Sand. 

Quinces  are  a  Very  good  Fruit  •,  the  Tree  delights 
in  raoift  Ground,  and  near  the  Water-fide  •,  and 
where  they  like  their  Ground,  they  vield  a  very 
great  Increafe  ^  it  is  good  to  apply  hot  and  rich 
5oil$  to  the  Roots  of  them^  which  will  be  fully  re- 

Eid  in  the  Fruit.  There  ^re  ftveral  kinds  of  them, 
me  are  a  fmall  Grab-Quince  j  others  a  fair,  large 
kind  of  Qpince  :  Tis  good  to  plant  of  the  beft  fort, 
and  the  beft  Beirers-,  tiitPortvgal  Quinc^is  judged 
to  be  the  beft,  both  for  Bearing  and  Ufe* 

Mr.  Atrilib  tells  you  of  a  GentlemaQ  at  Prichnel 
in  Efftx^  who  had  a  Tree  from  beyond  Sea,  that 
had  the  beft  in  England^  and  he  niade  above  thirty 
Pound  of  a  fmall  piece  of  Ground  plantfti  with 
Ihem. 

Mulbctrits  are  difficult  tp  propagate  i  they  will 
grow  in  any  reafonable  good  Land :  Th^  Fruit  \i 
made  ufe  of  feveral  way?,  fonie  make  a  0rink  or 
Wine  of  them,  its  very  good  to  colour  Wine  or 
Cyder  ^  but  the  greateft  and  moft  principal  Benefit 
knd  Ufe  of  the  Mulberry- tree,  is  the  Leaf,  being 
the  only  known  Food  for  tiie  Silk- Worm-,  if  the 
Trees  were  niore  i;i<^reafed,  it  would  be  Incourage- 
jnent  (bfficicnt  to  keep  thefe  curious  Creatures  :  AK 
Jthough  mariy  have. kept  them,  and  made  great  qbarir 
titles  of  the  Silk,  yet  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the 
Leaves,  and  where  they  are,  they  grow  in  Garden^ 
generally,  few  in  quantity,  and  valued  according; 
.to  the  Ground  they  grow  on,  that  its  a  ©reat dii^ 
'coWa^m^ht  ib  that  Noble  rmproveinent. 

% 
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tf  King  James's  Letter  for  the  Planting  of  MnV^ 
berry-Trees  were  ag^in  revived,  or  fome  compal- 
five  Statute  to  that  purpofe,  and  diligently  pro(^- 
cated,  it  v^ou^d  produce  in  time  a  very,  coa&lerablc 
Advantage  to  this  Kingdom, 

Or  rather,  if  His  NJUjefty,^  or  (bme  Honourable 
Iferfon,  would  allot  fomt  large  parcel  of  Land,  oat 
of  fome  Forreft  or  Chace,  to  be  wholly  Cultivate^ 
for  the  raifing  of  a  MiJbercy-Wood,  it  would  bc- 
cfome  a  moft  Noble  Prefident  for  others  to  imitate  % 
for  the  principal  Advantage  mud  be  raifed  on  foch 
land,  not  yet  improved  to  the  higheft  value  by^ 
other  Plantations,  as  ufually  Gardens  are. 

There  ace  many  kinds  of  Plumbs,  and  vecy  much 
differing  from,  each  other.  The  better  forts,  as  the 
Mnftle-Plumb,  the  Damfon,  Violet,,  and  Premor- 
den-Plumbs,  with  many  others,  are  very  plealant 
to  be  eaten,^  and  require  a  very  good  rich  warm 
Soil  and  Place:  The  common,  ordinary  Plumbs  will. 

Prow  almoft  any  where  \  they  are  not  worth  thq 
lanting  to  be  eaten,  unlefs  yoa  can  find  a  way  to 
make  a  good  Wine  out  of  them  '^  doubtle&  they 
yield  ftore  of  Spirits  of  jiqus-viu. 

They  are  the  more  to  be  regarded,  for  that  they 
thrive  very  well  in  (hady  Places,  where,  except  tte 
Filbert  and  t^e  Currant,  fcarce  any  other  Fruit 
win  profper. 

The  Dam(bn  is  one  of  the  bed,  wholefomeft,  and 
moft  profitable  of  Plumbs,  and  deferyes  a  Place  ia 
your  Plantation :  Mr.  Hartlib  give*  it  as.  a  Defici- 
ency, that  the  great  Damafon  or  Pruin-Plumbis  neg- 
lefted,  which  g^roweth  well,  and]  boureth  full  iii. 
England. 

Plumb- Trees  and  pamibns  may  alfo  be  Planted  in. 
Hedged,  beine  ordinarily  Thorny-Plants  j  they  wiU. 
thrive  there  better  than  Apples,  and  Pears. 

The  Medlar  is  a  Frujt  of  very  little  ufe^  the 
Rea(bn  1  fuppofe  they  are  no  more  multiplyed,  vet 
hjive  they  been  of  long  ftanding ,  they  are  pleaun^ 
to  the  Palate:  This  Trj^  may  ferve  to  ©1  op.  4 
corner  in  y^gur  Orchard. 

^       ^      ^  Ifwa 
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\[  we  could  obtain  the  Medlars  without  Stones^ 
tnentioned  in  the  French  Gardiner,  they  would  be 
better  worth  the  Planting.  The  great  Dutch  Med- 
lar is  the  beft. 

The  BartMiry  is  a  (^minon  Plant  in  Orchards,  and 
bears  a  Fruit  very  uTefiil  in  Houfe-wifery :  There 
t^e  ftveral  forts  of  thirti,  although  but  one  only 
eoAamon,  above  which  is  to  be  preferred  that  whick 
beareth  its  iFlrdit  without  Stones :  There  isalfo  ano- 
ther fort,  and  chiefly  differs  from  the  common  kind, 
&i  that  the  6erHes  are  twice  as  big,  and  more  ei- 
ccllent  to  Preferve. 

Mr.  Hartlib  tondertns  us  much  for  neglefting 
he  Propagation  of  the  Almond-Tree,  which  ( fai A 
le)  groweth  weDj  and  beareth  good  Fruit,  as  he 
bath  feen  divers  Bulhels  on  a  Tree  in  his  Brothers 
Orchard  i  they  ^rbw  large  and  upright,  and  need 
ifot  the  nelp  of  a  Wall ;  the  Almond  is  in'  fome 
Iweet,  in  others  a  little  bitter.  The  Tree  is  chiefly 
TCcciTcd  for  the  Beauty  of  its  Flowers,  which  being 
many,  early,  and  ol  a  fair,  pale,  reddilh  G)lodr, 
make  a  fine  Show  in  a  Garden; 

iTie  common  Service- Tree  grows  wild  in  many 
Places,  but  there  is  a  kind  thereof  more  rare*  which 

SY  long  (landing  grows  to  a  fair  Tree,  with  many 
ranches  fet  with  winged  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  the 
Afhi  but  folaller,  and  indented  about  iht  edges: 
The  Flowers  grow  in  Clufters,  fucceeded  bv  Fruits  j 
ihibme  round,  in  others  Pearfefhiotl,  itluch  bigger, 
and  better  tafted,  than  thofe  of  the  common  kiftd. 

There  are  many  forts  and  colours  of  Goosberries; 
tiie  white  Holland  ot  Dutch  Goosberry  is  the  faireft, 
and  beft  bearer  of  all  others  i  the  Berries  are  large, 
round,  fmooth,  white,  tran(parent,  and  well  tafted« 
There  is  a  fort  of  Green  Goo^rry  that  is  alfo  a 
tery  plea(aut  Fruit, 

Its  not  a  fmall  Advantage  that's  yearly  reajied  by 
this  Fruit,  the  Tree  propagated  with  fo  much  faci- 
lity, and  yields  a  wonderful  irtcreafe  \  and  from  iKe 
beginning  of  May^  till  the  middle  of  5fw[y,  contains 
a  ttfcfia  Berry*  ;   ,  ^    .  . 

Thii 
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This  Trecbijareth  fo  great  plenty  of  Berri^,  and 
!s  fo  eafily  propagated,  that  it  tnay  be  fuppoted  the< 
Markets,  efpecialiy  remote  from  London^  may  be 
bver-ftock'd  i  b6t  this  Fruit  taken  in  its  right  time, 
yields  fo  delicate  a  Wine,  that  you  cannot  iblace^ 
your  felF  with  a  finer  Summer  Repaft. 

Goosberries  being  thorough  ripe^  tift  the  moft 
like  Grapes  of  any  of  bur  Enghjb  Fruits  ^  and  in 
jpafe  they  are  thoroughly  prefled  with  an  addition  of 
Water,  and  well  fermented,  will  yield  in  dlftilling, 
riie  beit  Brandy  of  any  other  of  our  Fruits,  and 
very  near  as  good  as  the  beft  French  Brandy. 

Thjere  are  alfo  feveral  forts  and  colours  of  Cur- 
rants ^  the  White  is  very  pleaiant,  biit  the  great 
Red  exceeds  all  the  refl,  is  a  plentuul  Bearer,  and 
yields  the  largeft  Fruit. 

The  fame  may  be  fald  of  the  Currant,  as  before 
was  of  the  Goosberry,  it  being  alfo  eafily  propaga- 
ted, and  a:  great  Bearer,  and  yields  a  very  pleaGint 
Liquor  i  to  be  compared,  being  rightly  drdercd, 
with  French  Wines. 

But  the  beft  ufe  this  Fruit  can  be  put  unto,  is, 
with  the  Juice  thereof,  and  an  equal  quantity  ot 
WaJ^r,  to  make  Vinegar.. 

£L^^rries,  are  not  to  be  omitted  out  of  the  num- 
ber jtjt  the  moft  plealant  and  ufefiil  Fruits,  which 
yield  one  of  the  moft  pleafant  Juices  of  any  Fruit  5 
and  bjeing  extrafted  and  prpferve^,  will  fervc  to 
tinge  apy  other  Liquor  with  its  delicate  Aromatick 
Guft. 

SECT.    II. 
Of  VTaU-Trees. 

\hs'\a$  given  you  i  tafte  of  the  nioft  uCul  Fruitt 
urowrng  in  the  Fiplds,  Orchards,  or  Gardens,  qa 
Standards  that  neccflirlly  depend  qot  on  any  other 
Prop  or  Stay,  \  vyill  no)V  give  you  a  Lift  of  Tuih 
u   arc   ufually  Planted  againft   Houfcs,   WalU , 
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J^aic%  or  other  Supports  j  not  oiJf  to  preftrvc 
them  from  the  violent  Percuflions  of  the  Weather^ 
hut  to  augment  the  l:^eat  of  the  Siin,  for  t)ie  foqnti 
and  better  Matxiratipg  th^ir  Fruit*,  amongft  which^ 
the  Vine  clalitas  the  precedency,  being  efteemed  by, 
antient  Philofophers,  the  King  bf  this  Vgi^table 
Kinjgdom*,  asMfin  is  of  the  Animal,  and  G^ld  of 
the  Mineral  \  nipft  CpuntrieS  df  the  World  eajojr^ 
ing  the  delicious  Fruits  of  this  moft  excellent  PUntt 
It  is  efieemed  a  great  deficiency,  that  they  are  n^' 
ihore  propagated  in  this  Ifland  than  they  are  ^  many 
areoi  Opinion  theV  will  prove  well,  being  Piantecl 
in  Vineyards4  as  they  do  Jn  France^  and  give  many 
lo/lances  of  Vineyards  that  have  formerly  been  iii 
England^  divers  places  yet  detaining  the  Name  of 
Vineyards  J,  as  in  Bromttfel-^bby  in  Norfolk',  and 
at  Ely  in  Cambri^g/hircy  which  affotded  Wine,  as 
thefc  Rimes,  feem.  to  teftify. 

jOuMuor  fuffi  Elid^  Lauterna  Vapell^,  Marls^ 

.  There  are  i](iany  places  in  K^nt^  called  hy  fhe 
Names  of  Vineyards  J  The  fame  likewife  in  Glou^^ 
itfterjhirt  \  between  Gloncejter  and  Rpfs^  is  a  place 
containing  th^ame  of  a  Vineyard,  as  I  was  credi- 
bly informed  Travelling  that  w^y.  ' 
There  are  at  this  Day  fever^l  Prefidents  of  making 
Wine  in  Enfjlandi  Mr.  tiartUb  gives  an  Infftancq 
of  one  at  CreAt  Ch^rte  in  the  Wild  o(  Jtcnn  that 
yearly  n(Uide.fi;x  or  eight  HogOieads,  wl?ich  waj 
mtfch  commended  by  divers  thsit  tafted  of  it,  and 
kad  kept  of  it  two  Yearis  t  And  alfo,  of  a  Gentle- 
woman that  nreflW  her  Gr;>p.ss,  and  expefting  Ver^ 
Inice,  drew  Wipe. 

Without  4ndlion  our  Grai^es  Will  affpr4  good 
Wwe,  if  we  can  6nd  places  enough  to  bring  ffieni 
to  fuch  a  Maturity,  as  fome  Years  they  doon  th^ 
Hopfe-fldes  ^d.  V/alls,  wjiich  hath  been  often  at^ 
tempted  i  but  I  cannot  dnderjftand  they  Annually 
fecceed  accor4ini  to  expeftatiop,  neither  ind^^d  do 
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they  on  tfie  Houres  or  Walls.  The  like  Iriconvcnt- 
incies,  tho*  its  probable  not  in  fo  great  a  mcafiirc.'^ 
are  the  Vineyards  in  other  the  Northern  parts  or 
france  and  Germany  fubjeft  unto  ^  which  methinks 
ihoald  not  prove  id  great  a  diifcoura^ement,  feeing' 
that  Hops,  Apples,  Cherries,  &c.  are  alfo  ^bjeft 
unto  the  fame  di(appointments«  Bdt  if  they  can' 
be  Cultivated,  ind  raifed  to  that  ftatc,  as  to  beat^ 
well^  and.  rip^n  well  in  (eafonable  Summers,  wc 
may  the  better  difpenfe  with  f(}ch  Cafiialties,  as  la* 
this,  as  (Jther  meaner  Produftions. 

The  Places  moft  commodious  for  this  life  and  pur- 
pofe,  and  moft  free  from  thofe  Annual  Cafuaitie^ 
or  Inconveniencies,  imuft  be  fp  fcituated  and  defend- 
ed, either  Naturally  or  Artificially;  as  to  be  free 
from  the  continual  Aflaults  of  the  Winds  t  for  any 
"Wind  in  the  Summer,  Refrigerates  and  Impedes  the 
Maturity  of  the  Grape,  and  ought  alfo  to  decline  fd-' 
wards  the  South,  if  it  doth  not  naturally  decline 
enou^;  it  ought  to  be  fo  laid  by  Art,  that  its  Elevati- 
on may  oe  as  neat  as  yotl  Cart,  equal  to  the  Elevatidfrof 
the  Pple,  or  fomewhat  lefs  •,  that  it  may  lie  fquare 
t<^  khe  Sun  Beam^,  for  fhe  moft  part  hf  the  time  thq 
Sun  palleth  through  the  fix  Northerly  Signs.  The 
Banks  or  Borners  fo  laid,  ought  alfo  to  be  made^ 
circular  (not  ftrait)  as  though  they  contained  aboilt 
the  eighth  part  of  a  Circle,  the  Center  being  in  the? 
South,  like  the  Concave  of  a  Burning-Glals  which 
burns  Dy  Reflexion  ^  for  by  this  means  it  doth  as  it 
were  embrace  and  detain  the  Heat  received  front 
the  Sun-beams,  and  breaks  the  Winds  *,  For  I  have 
known  the  falreft,  be(K  and  nioft  early  ripe  Grape, 
to  ^row  on  tfte  fide  of  a  Houfe  after  the  afore-jaid 
niann^  cited,  ^hen  on  the  fame  Vine,  and  on  ano^ 
ther  part  of  the  Houfe ,  although  it  received  ai 
much  of  the  Sun,  they  were  not  fo  good,  nor  early^ 
by  reafon  they  lay  more  in  the  Wind,  and  the  Suit: 
licams  lefs  direft.  ; 

There  are  feveral  other  things  alfo  to  be  confide- 
red  of,  to  accelerate  the  Maturity  of  this  moft  ex- 
ifellent  Fruit,  as  the  warmth,  richnefs,  and  light- 
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hcfi  of  the  Soil,  which  may  be  much  advanced  by 
^t,  Xn  applying  feveral  Ingredients  fuitable  totha(; 
yarpofe  *,  alio  by-  covering  the  furface  of  the  Ground 
with  Tiles,  Sand,  or  TuchtliJce,  that  may  keep  dowA: 
the  Weeds,  and. afford  fome  afliftant  heat^  The. 
land  that  is  nioft  apt  to  produce, the  largeft  Brani-: 
bles,  is  iaid  to  be  the  moft  Natural  to  the  ;ViAe^  an4 
fhe  fitteft  ta  Plant  a  Vineyard  On.  .       i. 

It  hath  alfo  been  th6  ufual  praftice  to  deprive  the 
\^ine  of  its  Le^^vei  iii.  the  Summer,   under  pretence- 
ot  laying  the  G^ape  more  open  to  ;he  Sun  *,  but  that. 
hath  proved,  rather  than  a  help,,  an  impediment  to 
the  Maturity  of  them^  by  depriving  them  of  their, 
flielter  from  the  cool  Airs,  which  in. moft  Summer^ 
are  more  than  the  fcorching  Heats  j  as  \  have  oftei 
obferved  the  beft  Grapes,  and  earlieft  ripe^*to  be 
under  the  (hadow  and  protcftion  of  fome  Leaf.  For. 
what  I  have  here  faid,  and  for  what  elfe  is  neceflarv- 
towards  the  propajgating  of  this  Nbble  Plant,  I  muft 
(hbmit  to  the  Judgment  and  ^perience  of  fuch  Per^ 
ions  worthy  of  Honour,  that  nave  nude  far  deepei^ 
Eflays  than  I  have  done,  and  ar?  better  capacitatei, 
by  Reafon,  Judgment,  and  Experience,  to  propagate 
and  advance  their  Pefign. .  ;.....,       .    ,..  i 
.  The  choice  of  Grapes  alfb  is  Very  neceflary :  Mr. 
ilartlib  commend'^  the  Parfly-Grape,  the  RhenifliV 
Grape,   the  P/irAr-Grape,  and  the  fmall.MusJcadcl^ 
as  moft  fuitable  to  our  Climate-,  but  the  Currantj 
Grape,   or  Clufter-Gfape  is  both  the  earlieft  a;)d 
Iweeteft  of  Grapes,  although  the  Clutters  ate  biit 
finall.  .  •  .  .,    ....    ^  .,,.   ;.  ...  :.    .;.: 

But  if  our  Country-man  be  not  iriclin'd,  6v  havS 
notilonveniencies  for  the  railing  of  a  Vineyajrd,  ye8 
iriiy  It  prove  a  very  coafiderabl^  Advantage  to  olanl- 
Vines  on.  the  South-Eaft,  ind  Weft  fiJejS  of. hi? 
Hoiifes,  Barns,  and  Walls  %  and  by^  gooj  CuftiirQ 
and  Pruning,  they  will  yieli  a  very  conftJehble  In- 
cfeafe.  I  have  known  feveral  JSulhels  of  Gxapes  grow 
on  one  Vine,  being  well  Pruned,  when  the  fame 
Vine  neglefted,  hath  yielded  very  few,  and  thof4 
not  foc^  as  when  there  were  many. 

N  Althotiih 
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17*^  t)f  trmt'triti: 

Althongli  Ac  Wiae  that  is  prodoced  of  onr  J5f^ 
^/f/9  Grapes,  be  not  fi>  excellent  as  that  which  is 
cTTodqced  of  other  Fruits,  yet  to  be  converted  ta 


lurily  afcd  for  converting  Cyder  into  Vinegar, 
which  may  to  better  Advantage  be  done  with  (harp 
Wines. 

jipricpHs  are  vtlry  well  known,  almoft  every 
where  •,  there  are  feveral  kinds  of  diem,  fome  ear- 
lier, ai|d  fome  larger  than  the  other  i  Although  the 
"free  will  grow  very  well  as  a  Standard,  yet  it  fel* 
dbm  brings  its  Frait  to  Maturity,  unlefs  it  hath  the 
bfenefit  of  fome  Wall  or  Pale. 

IrhitfTrerj  floarifties  much  in  a  H^ht,  free,  and 
cichSoil,  but  fpends  it  felf  too  much  m  Branch,  and 
but  little  in  Fruit  ^  befides  it  is  fubjeft  to  the  Gan- 
ker:  Wherefore  to  correft  that  Vice  in  the  Mould, 
the  bcft  way  will  be  to  dig  a  large  Pit  where  you 
intend  to  plant  yotir  Tree,  and  fill  it  above  a  Foot 
diick,  and  within  a  Foot  or  eighteen  Inches  of  the 
Surface,  with  Chalk,  Marie,  or  other  white  Earth 
if  you  can  obtain  it^  by  which  means  the  Tree  is 
prevented  from  rooting  top  deep,  or  drawing  to4 
much  of  that  lulcious  Sap  •,  and  lo  thereby  may  the 
Tree  be  more  fertile,  the  Roots  alfo  lying  warmer 
and  nearer  the  Sun  and  Air :  For  it  is  obfcrved, 
that  in  white  Lands  this  Tree  is  (bund,  fpends  but 
iittle  in  Branch,  and  bears  plentifully  *,  and  fn  the 
rich  black  Mould  it  runs  out  in  Branch,  is  (iibjeA  to 
the  Canker,  and  bears  but  little. 

There  is  lately  a  new  Mode  of  planting  theft, 
and  other  forts  of  Fruity  as  Apples*  Fears,  Peaches, 
Orapes,  &c.  in  Dwarr-Trees  •,  tnat  is,  they  arc 
kept  under-hand,  that  they  attain  not  to  full  three 
Foot  in  height^  by  which  means,  being  under  the 
Wind,  and  having  the  benefit  of  the  rcflefting  heat 
of  the  Earth,  they  produce  their  Fruit  Mature,  and 
tttXj. 

k 
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Teiches^  NeEterints^  and  Malcototies^  nW  alio  to 
be  planted  againft  Walls,  Houfes,  &c.  and  are  of 
fevertil  forts  Very  much  differing  the  one  from  th^ 
other  y  the  beft  are  beft  cheap. 

.  Flgs^  are  to  be  planted  againft  Walls  j  but,b€h 
ing  of  lb  little  ufe  in  our  Rural  Habitation,  I  fliall 
leave  them. 

,  Although  Currants'  are  generally  planted  as  Stirir 
dards,  and  in  the  Sun,  yet  there  is  no  Tree  admits 
of  a  greater  Improvement  againft  a*  Wall,  and  iri> 
the  Shade,  than  this  very  Tree-,  it  growing  much 
larger,  and  fpreading  againft  a  Warll  to  twelve  ot 
fourteen  Foot  high  and  broad,  on  the  North  fide 
of  a  Houfe  or  Wall,  and  bearing  moft  plentifully^ 
large  and  delicate  Fruit. 

There  are  fome  other  Fruit-Trees,  as  the  Lot^* 
Tree^  the  yirginia'Plumb^  the  CorneUTree^  and  fucft 
like,  that  are  of  fmall  ufe,  advantage,  or  pleafurej 
which  I  leave  to  the  freedom  of  every  Man  to  plant^ 
trofea^  he  pleafcthw 

S  fi  G  T.    lit 

t)/  the  'Propagation  of  Eruk-T.rtes. 

There  are  feveral  ways  of  increafing  or  multipry-f' 
ingthe  fore-mentioned  Fruit-Trees-,  fome  by  Graft- 
ing, fome  by  Inoculatibn  or  Budding ,  fome  from  the 
&ed,  Nut,  or  Kernel-,  otiiers  by  Layers,  SUp^ 
and  Suckers,  whereof  more  particularly  j  and  firft 
of  Grafting.  ^  ^ 

This  Art  hath  been  for  mariy  ages,  the  molt  pro- 
per, fpeedy,  and  beneficial  Way  to  propagate  feveral 
lorts  of  Fruits!  altJiough  the  ftmeFr^its  may  be  raised 
by  Kernels,  yet  do  they  moft  ufually  prove  wild^ 
ftnd  in  ufte,  auftere  and  Iharp,  tending  rather  to 
the  wildnefs  of  the  Stock  on  which  the  Tree  (where* 
on  the  Fruit  grew)  was  Grafted^  and  althoi^H 
they  feem  faif ,  yet  they  want  the  vivacity  of  Spi- 
rit, arid  are  more  Woody  than  the  Grafted  Fruit: 

y  z  f  They 
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*thcf  are  W(6  of  a  much  loneer  continoancc  e'rrf 
they  bear,  and  are  not  then  fo  fraitful.  Sometimes 
Apples  have  proved  well  from  the  Kernel,  and.  have 

E roved  mach  larger  Trees,  and  have  bom  greater 
iurthens  (when  they  have  been  many  years  old) 
bat  rather  by  accident,  and  at  bcft  not  worth 
ones  labour.  Of  other  Fruits,  as  Plumbs,  Cherries, 
Aprico£ls,  Peaches,  &c.  unlefs  Grafted  or  Inocu- 
lated, are  not  of  any  value :  Therefore  this  Art 
and  Cuftom  of  Grafting,  or  Inoculation,  doth  pre- 
ferve  the  Species  of  our  moft  dainty  Fruits,  and 
meliorate  their  Gufts,  and  affords  us  the  moft  ex- 
peditious^ pleafant,  and  advantagious  way  of  grati- 
fy ing  our  Senresj  and  fulfilling  our  Defires  in  this 
luoff  Innocent  of  Natural  Praftifes: 

The  Fruits  that  arc  to  be  Grafted,  are  the  Apple, 
Pear,  Cherry,  Plumb,  and  the  Medlar  i  FflMrts^ 
Services,  and  Quinces  may  al(b  be  GraftecL 

The  nrft  thing  to  be  confidered  in  Graftine  is 
the  Stock  •,  according  to  the  Nature  of  the  Tree 
you  intend  to  raife,  muft  your  Stock  be  i  for  Apples, 
the  (bwrer  the  Stock  is,  the  better  is  the  Fruit ; 
therefore  the  Crab-ftock  is  ufually  preferred  ^  they 
will  be  more  free  from  the  Canker,  will  become 
laree  Trees,  and  laft  longer :  The  Fruits  alfo  will 
be  better  and  harder  on  Crab,  or  fower  Apple-ftocks 
than  on  fweet. 

The  beft  Stocks  to  Graft  Pears  on,  are  thofe  raifed 
from  the  Kernel,  or  the  wild  Pear-Tree  ^  the  white 
Thorn  is  not  good. 

Cherries  prove  beft  Grafted  on  the  Black  Cher- 
fy-ftock,  or  the  Merry-ftock,  which  may  be.raifed 
in  great  quantities  from  the  Stone. 

Wumbs  are  to  be  Grafted  on  Plumb-ftocks,  and 
no  other. 

Medhrs  may  be  Grafted  on  the  White-thorn,  bat 
prove  beft  on  Pear-ftocks. 

Filberts  may  be  Grafted  on  the  common  Nut, 
and  Services  on  their  own  kind. 

Quinces  alfo  may  be  Grafted  on  their  own  kind. 

The 
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The  Froits  that  beft  focceed  by  Inocalationy  arc 
^pricoAs,  Peaches,  and  Nefterines  ^  Goosberries 
and  Currants,  Plumbs,  Apples,  Pears,  and  Cherries^ 
may  be  Inocalated'with  good  fuccefs,  and  feveral* 
otiier  forts  of  Fruits  and  Trees. 
.  Aprico^ls,  Peaches,  and  Nefterines,  are  ufaally 
Inoculated  in  Plumb-ftocks,  raiied  either  fromSuckr 
crs  or  from  Stones  •,.  tijofe  oF  the  white  Pear-Plum^ 
are  elleemed  the  beft  ^  and  tho(e  of  any  other  great 
white  or  red  Plumb,  that  hath  large  Leaves  and  Shoots 
are  very  good,  eitner  to  Graft  or  Inoculate  other 
choice  Plumbs  upon,  or  for  the  budding  of  Apricot 
and  Peaches^  but  for  a  Ne^erine,  a  Peach- ft ock  is 
moft  proper*.  The  Stones  of  Aprico£ls  and  Peache^ 
are  not  worth  the  letting,,  for  Stocks  to  Inoculate 
With  other  good-  kinds,  in  refpeft  their  Roots  ar^ 
fpungy,  and  will  neither  laft^  nor  endure  to-  be 
transplanted  *,  therefore  the  Stones  of  Plumbs  and 
Cherries  are  chiefly  for  that  purpofe  to  be  regards 
cd,  except  the  f^each-ftock  for  the  Nefterine. 

Goosberries  and  Currants  are  Inoculated  on  their 
own  kiod  i  and  io  are  Pluoibs,  Apples,  Pears»  and 
Chctties. 

is  E  C  T.    IV. 

0f  the  Nurftry  fbr  Stoch. 

For  the  obtaining  of  a  fufiicient  nunibgr  of  Stocky 
to  Graft  and  Inoculate  the  fcveral^  forts  of  Fruits 
yo\x  intend  to  propagate  and  advaifpei  and  alfo  to 

f'lleafure  your  felfVith  (iich  that  ilTay  be  fuitable 
or  your  intended  purpofe,  and  not  to  be  enforced 
tOi  rely  on  fuch  th^tthe  Country  fpontaneoufly  a^ 
fords,  either  fi>r  Quantity  or  quality  \  prepare  a 
Bed  qf  Earth  well  dreffed  from  Weeds,  proporti- 
onable to  the  Seeds  or  Stones  you  intend  to  k)w^ 
and  therein  low  yoqr  jjCcrnils  of  Crabs,  or  fuch-liiyB 
Apples  as  you  intend  to  raife  vbur  Stocks  froin^ 
an^d  cover  theiA  with  Earth  lifted  or  raked'  over 
N  3  them, 
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them,  two  or  three  Fingers  thick.  This  may  b^ 
done  about  OSober^  andfo  let  lie  till  the  Winter: 
For  the  Stones  of  Fruits  you  may  prick  them  down 
in  rows,  twaor  three  fingers  deep,  with  the  (harp 
end  downwards-,  you  may  alfo  cover  them  wim 
long  Dung  or  Straw,  to  keep  them  from  the  vio- 
lence of  Frofts,  which  in  jipril  you  may  take  offj 
and  in  May  they  will  come  up;  and  being  kept 
from  Weeds ,  in  two  years  wrtf  be  ready  to  re- 
move into  other  Beds  prepared  for  that  parpofe; 
whereof  they  are  to  be  Planted  at  a  more  conveni- 
ent diftance,  and  better  order,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Plant,  and  conveniency  of  the  Grafter. 

In  Autumn  is  the  moft  convenient  time  for  thi^ 
purpofe,  though  it  may  be  done  at  any  %mt  in  the 
•Winter,  or  Spring  before  they  bud:  Let  them  be 
fct  in  Rows  about  two  Foot  diftance,  or  as  bcft 

Ijleafts  your  felf,  and  the  Plants  in  each  Row  about 
\x  or  eieht  Inches  apart,  for  the  better  conveniency 
of  tranlplanting  them :  make  the  holes  with  an  or- 
dinary Setting  ftick,  and  cut  off  the  downright 
Roots,  and  the  Tops  and  Side-branches  of  the  Plants, 
and  faften  the  Earth  about  them :  Let  not  the  Roots 
be  too  long,  nor  fet  too  deep,  becanfe  they  are  af- 
terward removed  with  more  difficulty. 

It  is  neceflary  to  remove  Seed-Plants*  for  by  that 
means  they  get  good  Roots,  which  otnerwife  they 
generally  thruft  down  one  fingle  Root  only* 

The  Nurfery  thus  fet,  may  be  ready  after  one 
Year  to  Inoculate^  and  after  two  or  thrKfe  Years  to 
Graft.      ^ 

Crab-ftocks,  or  ^pple-ftocks  thusraifed,  afc  bet- 
ter than  thoft  that  come  from  the  Woods,  or  any 
^ther  ways. 

Let  the  Kernels  you  raife  your  Nurfery  from^ 
confiftmoft,  or  altogether,^  of  Crabs,  or  WUdings 
of  the  Apple-Grafts. 

Trfees  Grafted  on  a  Gennet-Moyl  or  Crder-Ilijckf 
preferve  beft  the  Giift  of  any  delicate  Apple;  but 
•p  a  Crab-floQic  the  Tree  lafts  lonjer,  and  imparu 
R  more  juicy  and  urt  rcUA,  an^  lo  are  to  \fc  pri{- 

ferrcd 
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feted  bdbft^  molt  ibits  of  AppI^:  Tbc  wiki  Shick 
does  enliven  the  dall  and  rphie^atick  Appte>  wA 
tbe  Stock  of  k  Gennet^Moyl  fweefwi  and  inipiof)v«i9 
die  Rppin,  &€.  at,  xa^if  rather  Teetn.  to  abate.  fonil» 
Apple  over-tart  and  fcvere^  Tte  ^me  Riile^imayl 
ke  obferved  in  the  choicaa  ofSttock^for  PeSir^  Pion^ 
Oierrie^  ApricoOs^  &^.  riieiUoTe^id  th^SStoc)^ 
the  more  Life  it  :gives  to  the  f  cwit  .of  the  OUs^^ 
as  the  Black  Cherry,  or  the  Ckciat-iTreey  i$;^ 
•nhr  Stock  for  die  eh*ry^  &c.  ,    ,.  ,,i      .       jis 

Althon^  the  Fniit dMh  gcnitfaOjf^  t^ke aft^ijte 
Gidft,  yet  is  it  (bme^what  alteced  hy  the  S^It^ 
ciuier  for  the  better,  or  the  worfe :  As  Apples,  or 
other  Fruit  Grafted  on  Stocks  fele^,  as  before,  ad- 
Vance  or  melioratd  theh)  ^  lb  if  thty  are  grafted  oa 
Stocks  of  another  contrary  nature,  n^nch  deba^tb 
theGfiftof  thelftoit.  :^ 

The  Pear  Grafted  on  a  Qoince-ftock,  prodoceth 
its  Fmlt  better  than  the  £kmekfaid'4Dr(|on  a  vrild  PHr- 
ftock,  and  &irer^  much  )>ettar  coldured,  ^nd  thd 
Trees  to  bear  iboiier,  and  mo^ilore  of  Fnitsy 
for  the  Fruit  not  imly  received  lonaediing  of  the  Ha* 
tare  of  the  Stocky  as  livell  as  the  Graft,  bitt  alfa  iif 
the  Soil  wherein  they  lire  ^tanted^  and  of  the  Gom^ 
poftapplyed  ttntomemu  .     .( 

Theren>re  cbuleajpiat  ei  G&ytmfi  for  y dor  Semi^ 
9^fy  and  Nariery^  tftat  may  bt  (tf  ah  indifer^nt  Ni< 
tore,  not  too  much  Inriciied.  with  Duiig^  nw  tod: 
fil^rile,  lying  Warm,  tbe  Mould  light,  that  ttir 
Snxksntay  th^  better  thh've^^  alfodec  ybifirStodos: 
be  of  Fmit&idf^  as  before  fwj1iikt|HMrp<ife«v    m  : . 

If  you  defire  to  raife  Dwarf-Trees,  let  the  Stotkb 
whereon  yt>li  OhJt  then^  ^^liikPamiifa^p^ 

St^  for  Apptea,  of  t*e  C^nce^  forPears^  roF  t&fc 
brelio,  or  conHHon  St^iiA-tOristry^  for  CUerfieaf 
and  (b  will  they  4k)  n»ore  fit  fiur  the  Wall,  br  lot? 
Standards,  being  kept  low  accordii^g  ta^thsoBsvr 
Mode,  though  i  (^  rat  Ihtk  M^lOu^  or  Pni%ia^ 

The  Mfl  vny^  and  moil  exjiedttlbbs,  toraSfe  a 
great  quantity  of  (Xunce-Trees  for  your  Iturfety^ 

N4  >» 
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k  to  cat  down  an  old  Oaincc-Trccia  A4mrxh^  witlw 
in  two  Inches  of  the  uroond,  which  wilt  caufe  a. 
multitode  of  Suckers  to  rife  from  the  Root:  When 
they  ate  grown  half  a  Yard  high^  cover  them  at  the 
bottom  t  Foot  thick  with  good  Earth,  which,  in  dry; 
times  maft  be  Watered^  and  as  foon  as  they  have 
Biit  forth  Koois^  in^Wirtter  remove  them  lAto  yoor 
Nurfery,  where  m  a  year  or  two  they  will  be  ready 
to  Graft  wl  th  Pears. 

■  Plumb-ftocks  and  Cherry-ftocks  may  be  raifed 
from  Sackers,  as  well  as  from  Stones  having  regard 
€0  the  kinds  whence  ttiey  proceed.  * 

S  E  C  T*    V. 

Of  the  Time  and  Manner  of  Grafting, 

•  Having  thus  prepared  your  Nurfery,  and  railed  & 
fiifficient  quantity  of  Stocks  to  Graft  or  Inoculate 
gn,  you  muft  confider  the  feveral  ways  ^  feveral 
kinds  of  Fruits  are  to  be  propagated,  and  which  are 
iiioft  fuitable  -,  and  alio  the  feveral  Times  and  Sea- 
fan^  wherein  to.  Craft,  and  wherein  to  Inoculate. 

The  times  to  Graft  in,  are  moil  ufually  in  ¥tbni\ 
a^v  and  M^rvb'^  but  I  have  Grafced  even  untamid* 
Jf^ril  fome  backward  Fruits,  and  that  with  good 
iuccefs.  You  may  begin  alfo  in  Jmuary^  efpeciall^ 
with  the  more  forward  Fruits,^  Pluml>s,  Cherries: 
Sudti^at  have.  many. ta do,  or  moch^ Imploymtnt 
other  way,  may.  begin  more  eaaly^  left  they  want 
tiiiie;  '  ,    '• 

-Yoii  may  either  Graft  orjnocnlate  at  any  time  of 
tbe/Yoar^  except  Oitober  and  NovewJhtr^  laith  Sr#-, 
t^#/f Jr,  the  Author  of  the  C^umtryFarm/tr \  but  whe- 
ther thatibay  be  praAjfcd  with  fuccefs  in  thefe  cold* 
er  Countries,  I  much  queftion.  But  doubtlefs  the 
temperature  of  the  Seafon  doth  very  much  con- 
duce to  the  growth  or  proof  of  the  Graft,  as  mild 
T^eathcr  in  Di^cmkcr  or  Janumryy  mzy  be  better 
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for  ibis  work,  thin  firofty  Weather  in  February. 
Ffofty  Weather  at  no  time  is  fit  to  Graft  in. 

when  the  Zephirs  of  the  Spring  are  ftirring, 
cho(e  chat  Seafon  before  all  others  for  this  work. 

Make  choice  of  yoar  Grjifts  from  a  cpnftant  and 
welkbearing  Branch,  ifconvenientlyyoucan,',  others 
ma>^do  very  well. 

The  Grafts  of  fuch  Trees  as  are  ill  bearers  \  or 
not  conre  to  bear  Fruit,  are  to  be  reieAed,  the 
Grafts  always  partaking  of  the  quality  of  the  Tree, 
from  whence  they  are  taken* 

Qiafe  not  thofc  that  are  very  fmall  and  flender, 
they  commonly  fail  *,  bat  take  the  faireft  upon  the 
Tree,  and  efpecially  thofe  that  are  fulleft  of  Buds. 
*  In  Herefordjbire  they  do  frequently  chufe  two 
Grafts  of  feveral  years  growth,  and  for  the  Graft- 
ing of  fuch  large  Stocks  as  are  taken  out  of  ths^ 
Woods  or  Nurferia,  and  fitted  into  Rows  l  For 
Orchards  they  chute  not  the  Grafts  fo  fmall  as  in 
i^ther  Countries  they  require  them# 

Once  for  all,  the  ftumpy  Graft  will  be  found 
much  Superior  to  the  flender  one,  and  make  a  much' 
nobler  and  larger  Shoot.    This  upon  experience. 

Grafts  of  any  kind  being  cut  before  they  begin  to 
fpring,  may  be  kept  many  Days  or  Wecks^  and  car- 
tied  many  Miles,  oeing  bound  up  in  Mofs^*  the  ends 
ihick  in  Clay  or  Earth  ;  or  being  wrapped  in  oiled 
or  waxen  Leather;  or  the  ends  ftuck  in  a  Turnip. 

Many  excellent  Grafters  affure  us,  that  the  Graft 
which  ieemed  withered,  aild  fit  to  be  caft  awayi^ 
hath'proviui  the  beft  when  tryed*.  That.  theGraft^ 
a  little  withered  and  thirlly;  is  better  received  of 
^  Stock. 

.  Having  yoor  Stocks  and  Grafts  ready  at  the  time 
convenient,  together  with  your  Tools,  and  other* 
Materials,  as  the  Prunin^knifej  Pen-knife,  or  other 
finall  fharp  knife  to  fit  the  Grafts  withair  fii^e  Saw, 
Mallet  and  Wedge,  and  alfo  Rufiie^  or  ftrong  foft, 
Fla^  or  Woollen  Yarn  to  bind  the  Graft  and  Stock' 
^together,  and  Clay  well  tempered  with  Horfe-dung 
to  keep  the  ianje  from  choppiifj^  in^  dty  Weathi^r^ 

6t 
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or  foft  Wax  for  the  fmaller  Trees,  and  a  Imalll  Ba»^ 
ket  to  carry  the  Grafts  in,  with  fiich  other  Inftrsr 
ments  and  Materials  as  ^ou  ihall  jodge  neceflary 
tor  your  Woric,  and  fuitable  to  the  Method  yott 
^end  to  proceed  in,  or  as  your  own  Ingenmty  ftialf 
direft,  then  may  yoCK^  proceed  in  feme  0£  oi^  of 
<hefe  feveral  ways  of  Grafting  :  Flz^  ^ 

Either  fii'ft  \y  Grafting  in  the  Qeft,  which  is  the 
mod  known  md  antient  way,  and  moft*ded  for 
^e  middle-fized  Stocks^  the  manner  thus:  Pkfty 
Saw  off  the  head  of  the  Stock  in  a  fmooth  place  ^ 
for  Wialt-TreiiJs.or  Dwarf-Trees,  within  four  Fin- 

Jers  of  the  Ground  \  for  tall  Standards  higher,  as  yon 
l^all  think  con/tenient^  or  your  Stock  will  give  way : 
iThen  pare  away  the  roughnefe  the  Saw  hath  left  oti 
the  head  of  the  Stock  ;  then  cleave  the  head,  ((bmc 
adidie  a  little  befide  the  Pitk}  atid  pot  therein  the 
"Wedge  to  keep  the  Cleft  open  v  whxh  cut  finoodi 
Krith  the  point  of  your  fmall  iViarp  KnifL  that  die 
fides  may  be  even  -,  then  cut  the  Graft  on  both  icks^ 
firom  fooie  Knot  or  Bud«  in  form  of  a  Wedge,  fmta- 
Ible  to  the  Cleft  with  Should'irings  \  which  Graft  Ibi 
cut,  place  exactly  in  the  Qeft,  that  the  inward 
Barl^  of  the  Cyon  nlay  )oyn  to  the  inward  part  of 
^  Bark  or  Rind  of  the  Stock  dofely,  wherein  lies  > 
the  moft  principal  Skill  and  Cire  of  the  Grafter,  if 
he  expefts  the  fuccefe  anfwerable  to  his  labours  or.«x-^ 

?e£tation  \  then  draw  out  the  Wedgp:  But  if  the 
tock  piach  hard,  left  it  fliould  endanger  the  divi- 
ding of  the  Rind  of  the  Graft  from  the  Wood,  to 
the  utter  fpoiling  of  the  Graft,  let  the  inner-fide  o£ 
the  Graft  that  is  within  the  WoodtiT  the  Stock  be 
left  the  thicker,  that  fb  the  woody  part  <rf  the  Graft 
may  bear  the  ftrefs^  or  rather,  you  might  ieav^  a 
imali  W^g^  Id  the  Stocky  to  keep  it  from  pinching 
i^e  Graft  too  harcL  and.  tlien  you  may  kave  the 
outfide  of  the  Graft  a  littk  the  thicker  ^  which  I. 
Kave  ufually  done,  as  in  flnaller  Stocks  which  pinch, 
but  weakly.  Herein  al(b  is  rec^tiired  cart  and  kidg- 
ment  *,  then  c6ver  the  head  ot  the  Stock  with  tho 
tempered  Qay,  or  with  foft  Was>  to  pccferve  it. 
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hot  only*  from  tKe  extremity  of  ^^d  and  drying^ 
\Vinds,  but  moft  principally,  from,  wet. 
^  The  fecond  way  of  Grafting,  atid  much  like  tm- 
to  the  formei:,  is  Grafting  in  ^  Bark  or  Rind  ot 
the  greater  Stocks,  and  differs  only  in  fihis^  that 
Where  you  cleave  the  St*<K:ks,  and  faften  the  Grafts 
within  the  Cleft  in  the  other  way,  here  you  with  a 
fmall  Wedge  cu^  tapering  downwards,  to  a  point 
thin^  like  onto  a  halt  round  File,  and  made  of  Ivo- 

Er  Box,  or  other  hard  Wood  •,  only  fofce  in  the 
;  Wedge  between  the  Rind  and  Stocky  after  the 
thereof  is  fawn  off,  and  the  roughnefe  pared, 
away^  Then  you  are  to  take  the  Graft,  and  at  the 
Shoaider  or  grofleft  part  of  it,  cut  it  round  with 

Sour  foKiti  Grafting-knife,  and  take  off  the  Rind 
rh^liy  xlownwards,  pre&rving  as  much  of  the  in- 
ner Kind  as  you  can  \  then  cut  the  Wood  of  the 
Oraft  about  aa  Inch  in  length,  and  take  away  half 
thereof  to  the  Pith,  and  the  other  half  Taper  it 
away,  and  fet  it  in  the  place  you  made  with  your 
WcSge,  between,  the  Bark  of  the  Stock,  and  tha 
Wood,  that  the  ftotUderine  of  the  Graft  may  joya 
clofcly  to  the  Bark  or  Rind  of  the  Stock  *,  and  tlwai 
with  Clay  and  Horfe-duitg  ^stt  it  zA  you  do  the 
other. 

This  way  h  ivith  moft  conveniency  to  be  ufefl; 
when  the  Stock  is  too  big  to  be  cleft,  and  where  thti 
iBark  is  thick.  Here  you  may  alfo  fet  in  many  Grafts 
ID  t^  fame  Stock,  and  with  good  fuccefs* 

Alfoefoecial  care  is  to  be  taken  to  keep  the  tops 
of  yout  Stocks  covered  from  time  totimcL  tilltSc 
^ark^lt  felf  hath  covered  it,  to  prevent  the.Ralittu 
from' rotting  the  Stocky  jrt^t  (as  Mr.  Ewlyn  QAtik 
Snhis  Pomona)  It  has  been  noted,  that  many  old 
Tree^  qpite  decayed  with  an  Inward  hollownefe, 
Jiave  born  as  full  Burdens,  and  conftantly,  as  thit 
very  foiuideft,  and  the  Fruit  found  to  be  more  de^ 
^cate  ^han  ufuiilly  th^  fame  kind,  from  a  t>crf^and 
more  entire  Stock, 

/.  Leave  not  your  Graft)  above  four,  iwe^  or  at  nioft 
Cx  inches  above  the  Stoctj  for  beii^  too  long,  they 

"draw 
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draw  more  feebly,  and  are  more  expofed  to  the  uv 
jories  of  Weather;  and  hurt  by  Birds,  and  profpev 
not  fo  well :  But  herein  regard  is  to  be  had  to  th^ 
greatnefs  of  the  Stocky  and  its  long  continuance  in 
the  fame  place,  and  its  ability  to  farniih  the  Grafts 
with  Sap  fufficient. 

Graft  your  Cyonsop  that  fide  of  the  Stock  where 
St  may  receive  the  kaft  hurt  from  the  South-weft- 
wind,  it  being  the  moft  common,  atid  moft  violent 
that  blows  in  Summer,  fo  as  the  Wind  Aiay  blow  it 
te  the  Stock,  and  not  from  it.  Rega^rd  is  here  alio 
to  be  had  to  the  (ituation  of  the  Nuxfery  you  pkafe 
to  Graft  in. 

The  third  way  of  Grafting  that  is  made  ufe  of^ 
and  to  be  performed  fomewhat  later  than  the  othei^ 
and  ieenvs  to  be  of  a  later  Invention,  becaafe  it  is 
not  fo  generally  taught  and  ufed  as  the  former,  is 
Shoulder  or  Whip-grafting,  and  may  be  done  two 
ways.  Firft,  by  cutting  off  the  head  of  tke  Stock, 
and  fmooth  it  as  in  Cleft-grafting  *,  then  cot  the 
Graft  from  a  knot  or  Bud  on  one  fide,  (loping  about 
an  Inch  and  a  half  long,  with  a  Ihouldrillg  bat-  not 
deep,  that  it  may  reft  on  the  top  of  the  Stock-  The 
Graft  muft  be  cut  from  the  ihouldring  fmooth  and 
even,  flopine  by  degrees,  that  the  lower  end  be  thint 
Place  the  sSioalder  on  the  head  of  the  Stock,  and 
mark  the  lengdi  of  the  cut  part  of  the  Graft,  an(( 
with  your  Knife  cdt  away  fo  much  of  the  Stock  as 
the  Graft  did  cover  (  but  not  any  of  the  Wood  of 
the  Stock)  place  b6th  together,  that  the  cut  parts 
of  both  may  ioyn,  and  the  Saps  Unite  the  one  in  the 
other,  and  bind  them  clofe  together,'  ajid  dHend 
them  from  the  Rain  with  tempered  Clay  or  Wan, 
as  before. 

.  The  other  way  of  this  Whip-grafting,  i$,  where  the 
Crafts  afvl  Stocks  are  of  an  equal  nze,  the  Stock- 
muft  be  cut  doping  upwards  from  the  one.fide  to  th^ 
other^  and  the  Graft  after  the  fame  manner  front 
the  Snoulder  downwards,  that  the  Graft  may  ex- 
'it\W  joyn  with  the  Stock  in  every  part  •,  and  f^ 
bind,  and  Clay,  or  Wai  them,  as  before. 
^     ''^  '  Theft 
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Yhcfe  (crpcciallr  the  firft  way  )  of  Whip-grafting^ 
^acconnted  thebeft.  Brft^  Becaufe  you  need  not 
wait  the  growing  of  your  Stocks;  for  Qeft-graftins 
requires  greater  Stocks  than  tho(e  ways.  Secondli^ 
This  way  injureth  lefs  the  Stock  and  Graft  than  the 
odier.  'Thirdly^  The  Wound  is  (boner  healed,  and 
diereby  better  defended  from  the  injury  of  the  Wea- 
ther,  which  the  Cieft-ftock  is  incident  unto.  Fourth^ 
hj  This  way  is  more  eafy,  both  to  be  Learned  and 
Perfornied. 

The  fourth  way  of  Grafting  is  hy  Approach  or 
AblaAation^  and  this  is  performed  later  than  the 
former  ways,  to  wit^  about  the  Month  of  Aprils 
according  to  the  ftate  of  the  Spring.  It  is  to  be 
done  where  the  Stock  you  intend  to  Graft  on,  and 
the  Tree  from  which  vou  take  your  Grafts  ffatnd  fo 
near  together,  that  they  may  be coiijoyned;  thea 
take  the  Spris  or  Branch  you  intend  to  Craft,  and 

Ere  away  about  three  Inches  in  length  of  the 
ind  and  Wood  near  unto  the  very  Pith  \  cut  al(b 
the  Stock  or  Branch  on  which  you  intend  to  Graft 
the  £ime,  after  the  fame  manner,  that  they  may 
e?enly  Joyneach  to  other,  and  that  the  Saps  may 
mett\  and  fo  bind  them,  and  cover  them  with 
Qay  or  Wax,  as  before. 

As  foon  as  you  perceive  the  Graft  and  Stock  to 
unite,  and  be  incorporated  together,  cut  off  the 
head  of  the  Stocks  (hitherto  left  on)  four  Inches 
above  die  binding,  and  in  March  foUowine,  the  re-^ 
maining  ftub  alfo,  and  the  Cyon  or  Graft  under- 
neath, and  clofe  to  the  Grafted  place,  that  it  may 
fahfift  by  the  Stock  only. 

Some  ufe  to  cut  off  the  head  of  the  Stckk  at  firft^ 
and  then  joyn  the  Cyon  thereunto,  after  the  manner 
of  Shoulder- grafting,  differing  only  in  not  fevering 
the  Cron  from  its  own  Stock :  Both  ways  are  gpod, 
but  the  firil  more  fucceisfuL 

This  manner  of  Grafting  is  principally  u(ed  in 

fudi  ?lants  that  are  not  apt  to  take  any  other  way  % 

Oranges  J   Lemons  ^   PomegranateSy  f^nes  ^  Jeffamins^ 

Jilthea  frvitx^  and  fUch-iike.    By  this  way  alfo 

•  -  may 
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Biiy  atteiApts  Be  made  to  Graft  Trees  of  different 
kinds,  one  on  th^  other,  as  Frait-bearing  Trees,  on 
ttofe  that  bear  not,  artd  Flower-Trees  on  Frnit- 
Trees,  and  (bch-like*  I  have  alfo  by  this  inverted 
the'  top  of  a  Cyon  downwards  into  the  Steely  which 
hath  taken  \  and  afterwards  cut  off  the  Grift  three 
or  four  buds  above  the  Stocky  which  grew,  although 
^at  flowly,  by  means  of  thd  Sap  being  forced  againil 
its  ufual  Current. 

Thefe  are  the  moft  ufual  ways  of  Grafting-,  fbme 
whets  there  are,  but  they  diflfer  fo  little  from  the 
former,  and  where  they  differ,  its  rather  for  the 
worfe*,  and  therefore  not  worthy  the  mentioning. 

Thofe  Grafts  that  are  bound,  you  muft  obfcrvc 
to  unbind  them  towards  Midfummtr^  left  the  Band 
injures  them* 

Where  their  heads  are  fe  great  that  they  arc  fob- 
jeft  to  the.  violence  of  the  Winds,  its  good  to  pre^ 
ferve  them,  by  tying  a  Stick  to  the  Stock,  wnich 
may  extend  to  the  top  of  the  Graft,  to  which  yotl 
may  bind  the  Graft.  The  fir  ft  Year  the  beft  thri- 
ving Grafts  are  moft  in  danger  j  afterwards  they 
rarely  fuffer  by  the  Winds. 

Grafts  are  alfo  fubjeft  to  be  injured  by  Btfds^ 
which  may  be  prevented  by  binding  fome  fmail  Bu- 
Ihes^  about  the  tops  of  the  Stocks. 
'  There  is  another  way  of  Grafting  lately  invented^ 
which  is  ly  taking  a  Graft  or  Sprig  or  the  Tree 
you  deGgn  to  propagate^  and  a  (mali  piece  of  the 
Root  of  another  Tree  of  the  fame  kind,  or. very 
near  it,  and  Whip-graft  them  together,  and  bind 
them  well,  and  plant  this  Tree  where  you  intend 
it  (ball  ftand,  or  in  a  Nuriiry  •,  which  piece  of  Root 
will  draw  Sap,  and  it^  the  Graft,  as  doth  the 
Stock  after  the  othbr  ways. 

You  muft  obforve  to  unite  the  two  But-ends  of 
the  Graft  and  R<k>t,  and  that  the  Rind  of  the  Root 
)oyn  to  the  Rind  of  the  Graft. 

By  this  means  the  Roofs  of  one  Crab-ftock  or  Ap- 
ple-ftock  will  ferve  you  for  twenty  or  thirty  Apple- 
Grafts  5 
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^bn^  ;  atid  in  like  manner  of  a  Gherrjjr  or  Meny* 
Voci  for  as  many  Gherry-Grafts  \  and  (b  of  Pears^ 

Tkos  may  yon  alfo  raifo  a  Kurfery  of  Frait^Treet 
inftead  of  Stocks,,  by  planting  tkom  there^;  whtr4^ 
tiiey  are  too  (inall  to  be  planted  abl^oad^  wkere 
tiiey  are  fatq^*  to  pre)adi€e. 

Thi^'  way  more  than  any  other,  is  beft  for  the  rat- 
ling of  tender  Tree»  that  will  hardly  endure  th<^ 
Crafting  in  the  Stock*,  foe  herd  they  are  not  expo- 
fed  to  the  in)firies  of  SUin,  Wind^  or  Rain. 

It  is  alio  probaUe  that  Fruits  ma^  be  meliorated 
by  Grafting  them  on  Roots  of  a  diflerent  kind,  be-  ' 
tnofe  they  are  more  apt  to  take  this  way,  than  ^ny^ 
other. 

The  Trees  thus  Grafted  will  bear  fboner,  and  b^ 
more  eafily  i>yarfed  than  any  othe^-,  becanfe  par^. 
of  the  very  Graft  is  within  the  Ground^  which  be^ 
ing  taken  off  froM  a  bearing  Sprig  or  Bmnch^  wilt 
Bloflbm  and  bear  fuddenly,  in  cafe  the  Root  be  able 
to  maintain  it. 

The  only  Objeftion  ajbiinft  this  way  is  this,  that 
the  yoang  Trees  grow  uowly  at  the  nrft,  which  is. 
occaHoned  by  the  fmallneis  of  the  Root  that  feeds 
the  Graft ;  for  in  all  Trees  the  Head  muft  attend  the 
i»creafe  of  the  Root  fropi  whence  it  hath  its  nocK 
riOiment; 

Ncvcrthejcfs  this  work  is  eafily  performed,-  Roots- 
being  more  plentifal  than  Stocks,  and  may  be  done 
in  great  qnantities  in  a  little  time  within  doors,  and 
then  planted  very  eafily,  with  a  Mender  Dibble  in 
yoarNarfery,  and  will  in  time  infinitely  recompence 
yosr^ns. 

JS  EC  T.    VL 

Of  the  Time  and  Manner  oflnoculatiom 

Next  unto  your  Grafting,  Inoculation  takes  place  X' 
vly  feme  performed  before  any  of  the  Ways  of  Graf^ 

r  *  ting 
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ting  before  treated  of :  It  differs  from  the  other  way^ 
in  this,  that  its  performed  when  the  Sap  is  at  the 
fulleft  in  the  Summery  and  theother  forts  of  Graf-* 
ting  are  before  the  Sap  afcends,  or  at  leaft  in  any 
great  quantity.    Alfo  by  this  way  of  Inoculation  may 
ftyeral  forts  of  delicate  Fruits  and  Trees  be  propaga- 
ted and  meliorated,  which  by  Grafting  cannot  oe 
done,  unlefs  in  the  laft  way  before  mentioned.    As 
the  Apricoft,    Peach,  or  Nefterinc,   rarely  thrives 
any  other  way  than  this,   becaufe  few  Stocks  can 
feed  the  Graft  with  Sap  fo  early  in  the  Spring  as  the 
Qraft  requires  it,  which  makes  it  fruftrate  yoirr  ex- 
peftation  \  but  being  rightly  Inoculated  in  the  ful- 
nefs  of  the  Sap,  rarely  fails. 

The  Stocks  on  which  you  are  to  Inoculate,  are 
to  be  of  the  fame  kind,  as  before  was  direfted  to 
Grafton. 

The  Peach  takes  bed  on  its  own  kind-,  but  the 
Nefterine  thrives  not  well,  unlefs  upon  a  Peach- 
flock. 

The  time  for  this  work  is  ufually  from  Midfum^ 
mer  to  the  middle  of  July^  when  the  Sap  is  mod 
in  the  Stock.  Some  Trees,  and  in  fome  places,  and 
in  fome  years,  you  may  Inoculate  from  rnid-Ma^ 
to  rnxd'Augujl.  As  to  the  time  of  the  Day,  it  is 
beft  in  the  Evening  of  a  fair  Day,  in  a  dry  Seafon, 
for  Rain  falling  on  the  Buds  before  they  have  taken^ 
will  deftroy  m()ft  of  them. 

The  Buds  you  intend  to  Inoculate  muft  not  be 
too  young  nor  tender,  but  fufficiently  grown  :  The 
Apricoft  Buds  are  ready  fooneft-,  they  muft  be 
taken  from  ftrong  and  well-grown  Shoots  of  the  fame 
year,  and  from  the  ftrongell  and  biggeft  end  of  the 
fame  Shoot. 

If  Buds  be  not  at  hand,  the  Stalks  containing 
them  may  be  carried  many  Miles,  ind  kept  two  or 
three  Days,  being  wrapt  in  frefh  and  moift  Leaves 
and  Graft,  to  keep  them  cool.  If  you  thirtk  they 
are  a  little  withered,  lay  the  Stalks  in  cold  Water 
two  or  three  hours,  and  that,  if  any  thing,  will  re- 
vive them,  and  make  theiii  clean  off  the  Stocks. 

Having 
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Hiving  your  Bads  and  Inftniments  ready  tor 
your  Work,  viz..  a  (harp  pointed  Knife  or  Peh^* 
knife,  a  Quill  cut  halfway,  ^and  mide  (harp  and, 
fmooth  at  the  end,  to  divide  the  Bud  ami  Rind  front 
thcStaUc-,  and- Woolen  Yarn,  ordryRuftics,  Flags^^ 
or  fech-likc,  to  bind  them  WithaH  ^hcn^ '  ' 

Oafome  fmooth  part  of  the  Stock,  either  near 
or  fiirthci:  from  the  Ground^  according  as  yon  in-, 
tcad  it,  either  for  a  Dwarf-Ttee,  ot  for  the  Wall,\ 
or  a  tall  Standard,  alt  the  Rind  of  the  Stock  a-crofsv' 
and  from  the  ml<4dle  thereof,   gently  flit  the  Bark! 
or  Rind,  abctit  an  Inch  long,  in  form  <>f  a  T,  tiot ' 
wocinding  the  Stocfc^  then  niti^bly  prepare  the^a^- 
by  catting  off  the  Leaf,    and  leave  otjiy  the  TjiH  t 
aboat  hatfan  Inch  frdiil  the  Bud  \  then  flit  the  Bark 
oa  each  fide  the  Bud,  a  little  diflanee  from  the  Bud, 
and  take  away  the  Bark 'above  and  belb^^  l^vihg^ 
the  Bark  half  an  Inch  above  and  below  the  Bud,  and; 
fturpen  that  end  of  the  Bark  below  the  Bud,  like 
a  Shield  or  Efcutdieon,  ttet  it  may  the  moreeafily 
RO  down,   and   unite   between  tne  Bark  and   the 
Sto^k:  Thea  yrfth  your  Quill  take  offtheBaric^ 
mS  6ud  dexteroufl^,   that  you  leave  not  the  Root 
behind  i  for  if  yoilfee  ftJiole  under  the  Bud  on  the 
infije,  the  Root  is  gone,  caft  it  away,  and  prepare 
anothen;:   When  your  Bad  is  rea<^,  raife  the  Birk 
of  the  Stock  on  eftch  fide  in  theffit  (ptefervlng  as 
csrefuUy  as  .you  can^  )the  inner  thin  Rind*  of  the 
Stock  >  put  in  with  cafe  the  Shield  or  Bad  between 
the  Bark  and  Stock, /thruftkig  it  dowft  trtitil  the  top 
joyn  to  the  crofs  cutx  then  bind  it  dole  with  yout,  \ 
Yarn,  C^^.  but  not  the  Bud  it  felf.        '  ^ 

[There  is  another,  way  of  IhoCUktIon  more  ready 
than  this,  and  more  fuccefsful,  and  diflfers  front  thi 
focmcr^  only  that  the  Baric  is  Iht  upwards  fron>Hh& 
ci^  cut,  and  the  Shield  or -Bud  p^ep wards jj  lea-  ^ 
vipg  the  lower  end  longer  than  may  (erve  \  and 
when  it  is  in  its  place,  cot  offithat^which  is  fiiit^er- 
finoQs,  and  joyn. the  Rirk  of  th^^Bud  to  the  Bark 
o^*.the  StcKk.   and  Wad  it  as  befor#i^hich  (boner  - 
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and  more  fuccefsfully  takes  than  the  other,  as  I 
my  felf  have  experienced. 

I  have  alfo  cut  the  edges  of  the  Bark  about  the 
Bud  Iquare,  and  have  cut  the  Bark  of  the  Stock  fit 
to  receive  the  fame,  and  bound  it  faft  \  which  fuc- 
ceeded  well,  and  is  the  readier  way,  and  more 
eafy. 

About  three  Weeks  or  a  Months  time  after  your 
Inoculation,  you  may  unbind  the  Buds,  left  the 
binding  injure  the  Bud  and  Stock. 

When  you  unbind  them,  you  may  difcem  which 
are  good,  and  have  taken,  and  which  not  •,  the  good 
appear  Verdant,  and  well  Coloured,  the  other  ap- 
pear Dead  and  Withered. 

In  March  following,  cut  off  the  Stock  three  Fin- 
gers above  the  Bud  ^  and  the  next  Year  cut  it  clofe, 
that  the  Bud  may  cover  the  Stock,  as  Grafts  ufually^ 
do. 

SECT-    VII. 

Of  raifing  Fruit-Trees  hy  the  Seedsy  Stones^ 
NutSy  or  Kjrnels. 

We  have  given  you  a  (hort  Survey  of  fuch  Fruits  as 
are  propagated  by  Grafting  and  Inoculation,  and  the 
way  or  method  of  promoting  the  fame.  Now  we 
are  to  touch  upon  (bme  few  Trees  or  Fruits  that 
are  raifed  from  their  own  Seed  or  Kernel,  as  Al* 
monds.  Services,  Wallnuts,  Filberts.  Some  others 
there  are,  as  Oranges,  Lemons,  and  fuch  like  not 
neceflary  for  our  Rural  Theatre ;  therefore  I  fliall 
fay  little  to  them. 

But  the  only  known  and  beneficial  way  to  propa* 
gate  the  Wallnut-Tree,  is  from  the  Nut  •,  which 
from  the  time  of  gathering  of  them  you  may  keep, 
and  preferve  in  Beds  of  Sand  or  Earth  till  March  j 
and  then  plant  them,  if  you  can,  in  the  places  where 
they  are  to  abide  \  for  fo  will  they  profper  exceed- 
ingly, and  much  more  than  any  removed  i  but  if 

yon 
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yoa  remove  any,  be  cautious  of  cutting  the  Branch- 
^  or  Roots,  left  you  encianger  the  Tree. 

Be  careful  to  preferve  the  Nuts  from  Mice  ^  fof 
if  they  can  come  ',^t  riiem,  iokx  will  have  bat  few 
left.  Although  I  planted  fome  Hundreds  in  theif 
Husks,  and  a  great  number  of  them  wrapped  ill 
Glay,  yet  were  all  to  a  very  few  tranfplanted  bj^^ 
the  Mice. 

Filberts  alfo  may  be  railed  from  the.N«t,  and  are 
eafier  obtained,  and  carried  farther,  than  the  Suck* 
crs  or  Wants  of  the  lame  Tree,  aiid  are  rJdfed  and 
ordered  as  Wallnuts  are. 

Its  the  beftand  moft  ufual  way  alfo  to  raife  Al* 
mond-Trees  from  the  Stone,  which  muft  be  fet  in 
the  place  they  are  to  abide,  not  cafily  growing 
after  a  remoVCi^^ 

.  Chefnuts  and  Services  are  alfo  raifed  from  thi 
Frtiit  of  them,  by  being  fown  in  your  Seminary  and 
tji^nce  removed. 

S  E  C  T.    Vllt 

■f  "' 
tjf  Raijtng  and  propagating    Fruft-TreWj^ 

hy  Lay^rsj  Slips^  and  Suckers. 

There  are  alfo  feveral  forts  of  Fruits  that  are  t8^ 
be  raifed  With  mdre  advarttage  and  facility  front 
Layers,  Slips  or  Suckers,  than  from  Grafting^  In- 
bcolatjon,  or  frOm  the  5»tfed^,  and  fuch  are  Cod- 
lings, Gennet-Moyls,  Quinces,  Filberts,  Vines^ 
Figs  Mulberries,  Gb6sbtfrries;  Cnl'rahts,  and  Bar- 
baries.  - 

The  ATrwnja  CodUng  is  vetV  eafily  pro{li gated*  py 
Slips  or  Suckferte^  and  is  of  fo  a  good  a  Natbft^^as 
to  thrive  being  ftt  very  near,  that  they  make  a  very 
Ornamental  Htdge ,  whicli  will  bear  plentinilly^ 
and  make  a  mOlV  f^tta&nt  Profpefl-,  the  Fryic 
^♦hereof,  beAdes  the  bfdlrtary  ^^aV  of  Stewih?;) 
Kiking,  C^c.  being  •x'try  early,  rtiikos^  delicate  Cy- 
de^fr>r  the  firft  drinking. 

O  2  Thefc 
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Thefe  Trees  ought  not  to  be  topt  or  plaflied,  as  is 
ufual,  they  growing  taH  and  handfome,  which  if 
topt  decay,  and  grow  ftubby  and  unpleafanti  nei- 
ther do  they  bear  fo  well. 

The  Gennet-Moyl-Tree  will  be  -propagated  by 
Slips  or  Cyons,  as  is  the  Codline,  bat  is  not  (b  apt 
to  grow  in  a  Hedge  as  the  other  ^  both  of  them 
tiear  fooner,  if  Grafted  as  other  Apples  are. 

The  manner  of  raifing  the  Quince  we  have  al* 
ready  difcourfed,  where  we  treated  of  raidng  Stocks 
te  Graft  on. 

'  Filberts  are  generally  drawn  as  Suckers  from  the 
old  Trees,  and  will  profper  very  well,  and  fooner 
come  ta be  Trees,  than  from  the  Nat. 
i  The  Vine,  any  Shoot  of  the  laft  year,  more  cfpc- 
ciaJly  if  a  ihort  piece  of  the  former  years  growth  be 
cut  with  it.  will  grow,  being  laid  about  a  Foot  or  iS 
Inches  witnin  the  Ground  long-ways*  and  not  above 
two  or  three  Buds  at  moft  out  of  the  Ground, 
about  the  Month  of  February^  and  watered  well  in 
the  drought  of  Summer. 

The  Fig-Tree  yieldeth  Suckers,  which  is  the  ufual 
way  to  multiply  them. 

The  Mulberry  is  a  very  difficult  Tree  to  raife, 
and  is  beft  done-thus :  Cut  off  a  Bough  as  big  as  a 
Mans  Arm,  and  cut  it  in  pieces  a  yard  long,  or  le(s: 
Lay  all  thefe  in  the  Ground  a  Foot  deep,  only  one 
end  out  of  the  Ground  about  a  Hands  breadth*,  let 
it  be  in  fat  and  moift  Ground,  or  ufually  watered  ) 
and  after  a  year  or  two  divers  young  Sprigs  may  be 
drawn  with  Roots,  and  planted  at  a  diftance,  and 
the  old  Roots  will  yet  fend  out  more. 

Goosbaries,Currants,and  Barbaries  yield  fuch  plen- 
ty of  Suckers,  that  you  never  need  doubt  of  a  Supply. 

But  if  you  defire  Plants  from  the  fame,  or  any 
qthtt.  fort  of  precious  Fruits  or  Plants,  and  where 
you  cannot  obtain  Suckers  from  the  Roots,  and 
where  the  Branches  will  not  eafily  take  Root,  being 
feparated  from  the  Tree,  you  may  obtain  your 
defire  by  bending  down  fome  Branch  of  the  Tree 
to  the  Orouodi  and  with  a  hooked  Stick  throil 

into 
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into  the  Ground,  ft  ay  the  fame  in  its  place,  and 
cover  the  fame  Branch  with  good  Earth  as  thick  as 
you  (hall  think  fit,  and  keep  the  fame  well  wate- 
red ;  or  if  you  cannot  bring  the  Branch  to  the 
Earth,  you  may  have  fome  Earthen  Pot,  Blsket,  or 
loch-like,  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom,  and  faften  the 
fame  to  the  Wall  (if  againft  a  Wall)  or  on  fome 
Poft  or  Stake:  Put  the  Sprig  or  Branch  you  intend 
to  Plant  through  at  the  hole,  and  fill  the  fame  with 
good  Earth,  and  water  it  often  as  before :  Some 
prick  the  Rind  that  is  in  the  Earth  full  of  holes, 
that  it  may  the  better  ilTue  thereout  fmall  Roots  v 
others  advife  to  cut  away  the  Bark.  This  may  be 
done  in  the  Spring  from  March  to  May^  and  the 
Plant  will  be  fit  to  cat  ofiF  below  the  Earth  the 
Winter  following.  By  this  means  you  may  obtain 
the  Plants  of  Vines,  Mulberries,  or  any  manner  of 
choice  Fruits  or  Plants. 

SECT.    IX. 
Of  the  Tranfflanting  of  Trees. 

The  beft  and  moft  fuccefsful  time  for  the  Tranf- 

Elariting  or  removing  of  Tree  (fuch  that  Ihed  their 
,eavesin  the  Winter)  whether  they  are  the  young 
Stocks,  of  new  Grafted  Trees,  or  of  longer  ftand- 
ing,  is  in  the  Autumnal  Quarter,  when  the  Trees 
have  done  growing  \  about  the  end  of  September  you 
may  begin*,  the  prime  time  is  about  the  middle  of 
O^ober.  You  may  continue  till  the  Tree  begins  to 
Bud,  if  the  Weather  be  open. 

Be  careful  in  taking  up  t|ye  Plants,  that  requiring 
great  care  of  the  Remover.  See  the  Roots  be  left 
Oil  as  much  as  may,  efpecially  the  fpreading  Roots, 
and  let  the  Roots  be  larger  than  the  Head,  the 
raore  ways  they  fpread,  the  better  i  but  you  may 
take  away  fuch  Roots  as  run  down- wards  :  Alfo  take 
off  the  Leaves,  if  any,  left  they  weaken  the  Branch- 
es by  extrafting  the  Sap. 

Oi  The 
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The  younger  and  leflir  the  Tree  is,  the  more 
Kkely  he  is  to  thrive  and  profper,  iiecaufe  he  fuf- 
fers  lefs  injury  by  the  removil,  than  an  older  and 
greater  Tree  \  and  an  Orchard  of  young  Trees  will 
ibon  overtake  another  planted  with  larger  Trees  at 
the  fame  time. 

Plant  not  too  deep,  for  the  Over-torf  is  always 
richer  than  the  next  Mould :  And  in  fuch  places 
where  the  Land  is  Clayifti,  ovcr-moift  or  Spewy. 
plant  as  near  the  Surface  as  you  can,  or  above,  and 
raife  the  Earth  about  the  Tree,  rather  than  fet  the 
Tree  in  the  Wet  or  Cla>?.  The  fame  Rule  obfcrve 
in  Gravelly  or  Chalky  Land,  for  the  Roots  wiH 
feek  their  way  down- wards,  but  rarely  upwards: 
That  I  have  known  Trees  planted  too  deep  pine 
away,  and  come  to  nothing.  This  Rule  obferved, 
i^any  places  may  be  made  fruitful  Orchards  that 
now   are   judged  impoiiibk,   or  not  worth  ones 

whnc. 

fn  the  Tranfplanting  of  your  young  Trees,  you 
miy  prune  as  well  the  Branches  as  the  Roots,  tak- 
ing away  the  tops  of  the  Brajiches  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  but  not  of  Plumbs,  Cherries,  nor  of  W'all- 
Nurs. 

The  Coaft  alfo  is  neceflary  to  be  obferved,  efpe- 
cially  if  the  Tree  be  of  any  confiderable  bigncfs, 
that  the  fame  fide  may  ftand  South  that  was  South 
before,  as  was  obferved  before  in  the  removing  oi 
Timber-Trees,  the  Tree  will  thrive  the  better : 
Although  in  fmaU  Trees  it  be  not  much  obferved^ 
yet  it  muft  prove  none  of  the  left  helps  to  its 
s^rowth  and  thriving.  The  eafieft  way  to  pre* 
ferve  the  memory  of  its  fituation,  is  to  mark  the 
South  or  North  fide  of  the  Plant  with  Oker,  Chalk, 
or  fuch-like,  before  you  remove  it. 

It  is  not  a  (mail  check  to  a  Plant,  to  be  remo- 
ved, out  of  a  warm  Nurfery  into  the  open  Field, 
where  the  Northern  and  Eaftern  Winds  predomi- 
nate;  or  its  (hdter  be  removed,  as  by  the  cutting 
4own  of  Hedges,  and  other  Trees  that  formerly 


defended  them. 
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It  is  atfo  very  neceflary  to  be  obferved,  that  tjie 
feroand  into  which  you  Plant  your  Tree  be  of  a 
higher  and  richer  Mould  than  from  whence  you  re- 
moved it,  if  you  expcft  your  Tree  to  thrive ;  the 
change  ot  Soils  or  Failures,  from  the  vtorfer  to  the  . 
i)etter,  being  of  very  high  Concernment  for  the 
improvement  and  Advance  of  all  Vegetables  and 
Animals. 

Thefe,  and  feveral  other  the  like  Obfervations,  if 
th^  can  be  obferved-,  will  much  advance  the  growth 
of  your  Tree  for  the  firft  year  or  twoj  but  if 
Place  and  Time,  and  other  Accidents,  will  not  ad- 
mit thereof,  in  a  Ihort  time  the  Plant  may,  by  the 
Care  and  Diligence  of  the  Planter,  overcome  thofe 
liKonveniencies  or  Obftruftions. 

Let  not  the  Ground  wherein  you  plant  Apples 
W  too  much  inrichcd  with  Dung,  they  requiring 
tather  a  vulgar  and  ordinary  light  Mould. 

But  let  it  never  be  too  fertile  made. 

For  as  a  Tree  due  Nourijhment  may  xpatit^ 

So  too  much  Soil  dtfiroys  the  tender  Plant. 

According  to  the  nature  or  quality  of  your 
Ground  or  Trees,  may  the  diftance  be  \  but  the  ufual 
diftance,  and  moft  convenient  for  Apple-Trees  or 
Pear-Trees  for  an  Orchard,  may  be  from  twenty, 
to  thirty  Foot,  if  you  expeft  the  benefit  of  the 
Land,  under  and  between  them,  either  for  Graft 
or  TiHage:  or  that  vou  plant  them  in  your  Fields 
or  Paftures;  then  from  thirty  to  f«ty  Foot  may 
your  diftance  be :  The  farther  diftant  they  are, 
the  more  benefit  and  refrefhment  do  they  receive 
from  the  Sun  and  Air  v  the  Fruit  are  much  the  bet- 
ter, and  the  Trees  profper  the  better  alfo:  And  if 
they  are  too  near  together,  the  Ground  is  for  the 
moft  part  tf  no  Advantage  under  them,  neither 
do  the  Trees  thrive  fo  well,  nor  are  fo  fertile. 

Cherry-Trees.  Plumb-Trees,  (Mnce-Trees,  and 
fiich-like,  may  be  Pbnted  about  tifteen  or  twenty 
Foot  diftance,  which  is  fuffident. 
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WaIl-TrccS|  may  be  P!iited  at  fach  a  diftaace, 
as  the  height  or  breadth  of  the  Wall,  tfic  niture  </ 
the  Tree,  and  the  nature  of  theGroaid  requires: 
The  higher  the  Wall,  tbc  nearer  together  the  Trcesi 
and  the  lower  the  Wall,  the  farther  diftaace,  that 
they  miy  have  the  room  to  fpread  in. breadth,  whicli 
they  Want  in  height.  Vines  reqnire  a  more  (padoas 
and  ample  Wall  or  Place  to  fpread  againft  than  any 
.other  Fruit  •,  next  to  that  the  Pear,  then  the  Apri- 
tot,  the  Peach,  the  Nefterine,  and  then  the  Cher- 
ry, tjie  May-Cn^XTYjf  (^c 

For  the  4iftaQce  ot  other  fmall  Trees,  as  Filberts, 
Goosberries,  Currants,  &c.  vou  may  plant  them 
at  fjch  convenient  diftance,  that  the  Branches  may 
not  intangle  the  one  In  the  other,  according  to  your 
own  difcretion. 

Coalings,  Cherries,  Plumbs,  &c.  may  be  plant* 
«d*  to-  make  Hedges  withal,  and  then  arc  to  be 
Planted  near  together :  The  nearer,  the  fooner  it 
will  be  a  Hedge,  the  farther  diftance,  the  more 
Fruit  will  they  bear^but  not  fo  foon  a  H^ge* 

If  you.  defire  to  fill  your  Plat  of  Ground  with 
all  forts  of  Fruits  for  your  greateft  Advantage,  then 
Plant  feveral  Rows  of  Apples  and  Pear-Trees,  at  a 
convenient  diftapce  in  each  Row,  but  the  Rows  of 
a  farther  diftance  each  from  the  other  v  and  then 
aboiit  ten  or  fifteen  Foot  on  each  fide  the  Rows  of 
the  greater  Trees,  Plant  a  Row  of  Cherries,.  Plumbs, 
or  (iich-like  Trees,  of  a  lefler  ftature  or  growth, 
and  ne4rer  together  than  the  Apple  or  Pear-Trees  ^ 
Next  unto  them  alfo,  at  a  convenient  diftance,  a. 
Row  of  Filberts^  and  next  unto  them,  Goosberriei, 
Currants,  Rasberries,  or  fuch-like  fmall  Fruit,  leav- 
es only  a  Walk  between  the.  kfler  Trees :  For  by 
this  means  will  the  whole  Ground  be  fupplied*,  and 
by  that  time  that  the  greater  Trees  are  grown  up  ta 
4ny  competent  Stature,  thelefTer  will  be  decayed,  tha^ 
the  greater  Trees  may  have  th^  fole  Predominancy. 

^\xi  the  moft  corapleat  Order  in  the  Planting  of 

(V\  Orchard  of  the  Lirg^r  Fruit-Trees,  is  that  which 

they  term  the  Quincunx^  by  Plaatine  them  at  aj\ 

equal 
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jtqoal  diihnce  every  way,  only  wittthfs  Obferva- 
tion,  that  every  Tree  of  the  fecond  Row  may  ftand 
j^gainft  the  middle  of  the  fpace  of  the  firft  ;  in  the 
third  againft  the  ipace  of  the  fecond,  and  fothroughe- 
out  V  which  makes  it  appear  pleafing  to  the  Eye,  ia 
what  paf  t  of  the  Orchard  fbever  you  ftand. 
.  Ia  Plan  ting  of  Trees  obferve  this  Rule,  that  if 
the  crookedneft  of  the  Tree  will  inforce  you  to 
Plant  it  leaning,  or  tending  any  way,  let  it  be  td 
^the  Weft,  from  whence  the  ftrongeft  Winds  blow^ 
or  to  fuch  Coaft  your  Orchard  is  moft  obvious^. 

SECT.    X. 
Cfthe  Truning  ^  Trees. 

,  It  conduceth  veiy  much  to  the  proof  and  growth 
pf  a  Tree  tp  be  Pruned^  or  the  unneceflary  or  in- 
jurious Branches  to  be  taken  off,  by  the  skilful  hand 
of  the  Husbandman. 

When  yo»r  Gr^^fts  are  grown  half  a  Yard  high, 
thofe  you  find  to  fhoot  up  in  one  Lance,  pinch  off 
their  tender  tops-,  which  will  prevent  their  mount- 
ing, and  caufe  them  to  put  forth  fide-branches.  It's 
found  to  be  the  beft  way  to  guide  a  Tree  either  to 
|row,  or  extend  it  ielf  in  height,  or  to  caufe  jt  ta 
&ead  in  breadth:  It  gives  not  that  wound  to 
Trees  that  Incifions  or  Lances  ufually  do^  and  be- 
pdes,  this  may  be  done  at  that  ftafon,  when  the  tak- 
ing away  of  a  Bud  prevents  the  expenc^  of  Sap  in 
waft,  and  diverts  its  courfe  to  Others  hecefEry  to 
ren^in* 

In  March  is  the  beft  time  to  take  aWay  the  fmall 
and  faperfluous  Branches,  giving  the  Lance  clofe  be- 
hind a  Bud,  a  thing  to  be  fpecially  obferved  in  Prun- 
ing. ' 

WaJKTrees  arc  to  be  Pruned  in  the  Summer, 
^nd  in  the  Winter.  In  the  Summer' about  June  or 
Jvlyy  you  may  take  off  fuch  fuperfluous  Sprigs  or 
^Qotsofthe  fame  years  growth  off  from  Vines^ 

Apricot?. 
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ApricQtt  or  other  Trees  diat  pat  forth  many  tirg^ 
Shoots,  that  impede  the  Frait  from  its  dae  Matura- 
tion, and  contract  mach  of  the  Sap  of  the  Tree  t<^ 
ibemfelves,  and  thereby  rob  the  other. 

In  the  Winter  as  foon  as  the  Leaves  are  off  the 
Trees  you  may  Prune  and  cut  away  the  refidoc  of 
the  Branches,  and  place  thofe  that  are  fit  to  be  left 
an  order.  This  Work  may  be  contmued  throi^h' 
iDUt  the  Winter  to  the  rifing  of  the  Sap,  except  ia 
great  Frofts,  when  it  is  not  jood  to  wound  the  Vinc^ 
or  any  other  tender  Want,  Some  hotd  February  to 
be  the  beft  time  to  Plafli,  Prune,  and  Nail  Trces^ 
after  the  great  Frofts  are  paft,  except  Peaches  and 
Nefterines  •,  which  being  cut  before  the  rifing  of  the 
Sap,  are  apt  to  dye  after  the  Knife,  and  fo  ftump 
and  deform  the  Ttee :  Therefore  fuch  muft  be  left 
tilt  they  begin  to  put  forth  Buds  and  Bloflbms. 

The  greater  Trees  in  your  Gardens,  Orchards, 
Fields,  Cf'c.  may  be  Pruned  in  OUaberj  Noverrtker^ 
#r  thenceforward  to  the  rifing  of  the  Sap.  Obfervc 
to  cut  away  the  fuperfluous  Branches,  Inch  as  crofc 
one  the  other,  or  grow  too  thick,  or  that  ofiFcnd  anv 
other  Tree  or  Place,  or  that  are  broken,  bruifed^ 
or  decaying  ^  the  Tree  wiil  be  the  better  preferved, 
and  the  remaining  Branches  will  yield  the  better 
inrreafe. 

In  .Pruning  of  Trees,  efoeciafly  the  Wall-Tre^ 
be  fure  to  leave  the  fmall  twigs  that  are  fliort  an^ 
knitted  to  bloflbm  the  fucceeding  year  ;  for  you  may  . 
obferve,  that  moft  Apricots,  Peaches,  Plumb^ 
Cherries,  c^c.  hang  on  thofe  Sprigs,  being  ofoaliy 
of  two  years  growth:  Thefe  are  therefore  to  be 
carefully  nouriihed,  and  not  cut  off,  as  is  ufeal,  to 
beautify  the  Tree.  By  this  very  Obfervation  your 
Walls  (hall  be  fqll  of  Fruit,  when  your  Neighbours 
fcave  but  few. 

In  Wall-Fruit  cut  off  all  grofs  Shoots^  however 
fiir  they  feem  to  the  Eye,  that  will  not  without 
much  bending  be  well  placed  to  the  Wall  *,  for  if 
any  Branch  happen  to  be  wreathed  or  bruifed  In  the 
Ije/idin^  qi;  turning  C.  which  you  may  not  cafily 

^rccivc) 
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f  crccive)  jathough  it  doth  grow  and  profp^r  for 
theprefent,  yet  it  will  decay  in.  time  j  t^c  Sap  or 
Gnm  wijl  alfo  fpew  oujt  in  that  place.  By  aegleft 
of  this  QWervation,  many  feeming  fair  Trees  diecay 
in  feveral  oardi,  when  the  Hi^sbandmvi  iski^^nt 
of  the  cadle.  ' 

.  In  Pruning  the  Vine,  leave  fome  new  Branches 
every  year,  and  takeaway  (if  too  many)  fome  of 
the  old  •,  which  much  advantageth  the  Tree,  an4 
increafeth  its  Fruit. 

,  When  you  icut  your  Vine,  leave  two  knots,  and 
cut  at  the  next  Interval  ^  for  ufually  the  two  Buds 
yields  a  bunch  of  Grapes.  I  have  obferv^  Vines 
thus  Pruned,  to  bear  many  fair  Bunche^  When  cat 
dofe,  as  ufualjy  is  done  for  Beauty  fiike  (which  by 
the  Husbandman  is  not  in  this  cafe  to  be  regarded) 
the  Tree  hath  been  alraoft  barren  of  Fruif. 

When  you  cut  any  Pithy  Tree,  the  Viae  eTpeci- 
^Uy,  make  your  Lance^  if  the  Sprig  be  upright,  on 
the.  North  fide  j  if  floping,  then  make  yo^t  Lance 
.under,  or  on  one  fide,  that  the  Wet  or  Rain  lodge 
not  on  it,  nor  decay  the  Pith,  which  ufiially  dani^ 
niftes  the  next  Bud,  a;id  fometimes  more, 

SECT.    XI, 

Other  necfjfary  Ohfervathns  about  Fniji^ 
Tree^. 

Where  the  Ground  is  (hallow,  or  Keth  near  Gra- 
vel, Clay,   Stone,  or  Chalk*  or  near  the  Water, 
.  take  the  top  of  one  half  pf  the  feme  Land,  and  lay 
.it  ou  the  pther  in  Ridge?,  abating  the  intervals  like 
unto  Walks,  and  Plant  th^  tr^^s  on  the  midft  of 
the  Radges  V  by  which  meag^  tj^y  W^\  have  double 
the  quantity  of  Eart;h  tp  Rppt  m  that  they  had  be- 
rfore ,  -  and  the  Walks  or   Intervals  preferve  the 
; Ridges  from  fuperfluous  mpifturf?.     It  hath  been 
vfoijndan  approved  remedy  in  djcy.foaUow  Land,  a6k 
well  as  in  low  wet  ^and,  i , 
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It  hath  been  obferved,  that  Pear-Trees  mil 
thrive  and  prdfper  in  cold,  oioift,  hungry,  ftony, 
and  gravelly  Land,  where  Apples  will  not  bear  f<^ 
well. 

The  Roots  of  fuch  Trees  that  thrive  not,  nor 
bear  well,  may  be  laid  open  about  November -^  and 
if  the  Ground  be  poor  and  hungry,  then  towards 
the  Spring  apply  good  fat  Mould  thereto  •,  but  if  the 
Ground  be  over  fat  and  rich,  that  the  Tree  fpends 
it  felf  in  Branches  and  Leaves  with  little  Fruity  then 
apply  to  the  Roots,  Afhes,  or  Lime,  Lees  of  Wine^j 
or  Blood,  or  any  of  the  Comports  that  are  (alt, 
hot  and  dry,  mixed  with  the  Earth,  which  contain 
more  of  fertility  than  the  ordinary  Dung. 

Atfo  laying  ftoreof  any  manner  of  Vegetables  til 
the  Summer  about  Roots  of  Fruit-Trees,  to  kill  the 
Graft  and  Weeds  growing  about  the  Tree,  it  keeps 
the  Ground  moift  and  cool,  and  adds  much  to  the 
flourifliing*  and  fertility  of  the  Tree^  and  is  the 
beft  natural  Remedy  againft  the  Mo(s*,  fo  that  it 
lie  not  too  near  the  Tree,  to  decay  the  Bark 
thereof. 

Digging  or  Plowing  about  the  Roots  of  Fruit.' 
Trees,  adds  much  to  there  fertility,  and  prevents 
the  Mofs  in  moft  Trees* 

Stones  laid  in  heaps  about  the  Roots,  preferve^ 
them  cool  and  moift  in  the  Summer,  and  warm  in 
Winter  i  and  is  of  great  ufe  and  concernment  to 
the  fertility  and  advance  of  the  growth  of  Fruit- 
Trees.  So  that  you  ufe  this  caution  as  well  in  the 
Vegetables  you  lay  about  the  Trees,  as  the  Stones* 
That  they  lie  not  too  near  nor  too  high  about  the 
Trunk  of  the  Tree,  but  rather  at  fomc  fmaJl  di- 
ftance,  leaft  it  harbour  Vermin  that  will  kc± 
upon  or  deftroy  the  Rind  of  the  Tree;  or  elfe 
through  too  much  moifture  be  apt  to  rot  the  fame  ^ 
for  it  is  not  the  lying  of  any  thing  dofe  to  the  Bo- 
dy of  the  Tree,  that  availeth  any  thing,  but  the 
covering  the  Ground  under  which  the  Roots  fpread 
ajid  dilate  themfclvei;^ 

for 
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VoT  Trees  that  thrive  well  and  bear  not,  it  hath 
been  afually  prefcribed  to  bore  a  hole  through  the 
Body  of  the  Tree,  to  nuke  them  bear,  which  may 
probably  be  -,  for  it  is  obferved,  that  hollow  Trees, 
or  fach  that  are  otherwife  hurt  or  decayed  in  the 
Body  or  Stem,  are  more  apt  to  bear  than  the  more 
(bond. 

The  lame  Reafon  may  be  for  the  cleaving  of  the 
Roots  in  Trees,  and  putting  in  Wedges  or  Stones  ; 
for  Trees  blown  afide  by  the  Wind,  or  by  fome 
odier  Accident,  do  nfually  bear  great  Quantities, 
and  fometimes  more  than  when  they  flood  firm  and 
upright :  The  reafon  in  both  may  be,  that  abund- 
ance of  Sap  run  mod  into  Branches,  when  lefs 
might  produce  moft  Fruits. 

Hacking  of  Trees  in  the  Bark  promifcuoufly, 
cfpecblly  if  the  Tree  be  Hide-bqund,  doth  as  it 
were  renew  the  Bark  of  the  Tree,  and  makes  it 
more  free  from  Mofs,  &c. 

The  Ground  wherein  you  Plant  your  Fruit-Trees, 
if  yon  find  it  not  fuitable  to  the  Nature  of  the- 
Tree,  maybe  feveral  way  $  altered,  as  before  •,  and 
by  the  applying  of  Earth*  Clay,  or  Sand,  of  a  di- 
fcrs  Nature  from  the  Ground  Where  the  Tre^, 
grows. 

If  your  Orchard  or  Garden  be  not  naturally  well 
fituate,  and  defended  front  the  injurious  Winds  by 
Hills  or  Woods  •,  or  that  Buildingjs,  Barns,  Walls, 
or  fnch-like,  are  not  conveniently  fituate  near  to. 
prcferve  it,  it  is  of  jgreat  Advantage  to  raife  a  per-^ 
petaal,  laftlng,  and  plcafant  fhelter,  by  Planting  a 
tompleat  Thorn^Hedgc  about  the  fame  at  the.  time, 
or  in  "that  year  you  firft  Plant  your  Orchaird  or  Gar-, 
den,  which  will  grow,  in  a  few  years  to  a  confidera- 
Me  height,' and  very  JDitlch  break  the  cold  Winds^ 
•nd  prcferve  the  inuHdr  ind  lower  part  of  the' 
greater  Trees,  in  their  bloflbming; and  kerning! 
Time,  from  the  nlppilie  Winds:  But  for  that  the  J 
principaHeft  parts  of  the  greater  Trees  exceed  the* 
ipighth  of  the  Whrte^Thorn,  the  Wallnut-Tree 
ziited  in  time  on  the  Borders,  on  naked  fides  of  the 
^  •  ••■*  ^■'''  -••-''  '  -'Orchard 
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Orchard  or  Garden,  and  if  you  can  on  the  out-fiJes 
of  the  Fences,  will  prove  a  Noble  and  Profitable 
Defence  from  the  furious  Winds. 

If  you  regard  not  the  Fruit  or  Profit,  fo  much  as 
the  Pleafure  and  fudden  Rife  of  fuch  a  Defence,  that 
which  is  moft  eafy  and  expeditious  to  be  railed,  is 
the  Poplar,  which  may  be  Planted  near  together, 
and  ten  or  fifteen  Foot  in  height  the  firft  Year, 
which  will  prove  and  thrive  wonderfully,  efpecially 
if  the  Ground  be  any  whit  inclinable  to  moifturc. 

Or  the  Lime-Tree,  if  you  can  conveniently  ob- 
tain them,  nuke  a  clofe  and  fecure  Defence  from 
the  Winds,  and  of  all  other  is  the  moft  odoriferous, 
regular^  and'  delicious  verdant  Pale  to  a  Garden  or 
Orchard.  The  Sycamore  and  the  Elm  alfo  are  not 
to  be  rejefted  ^  only  the  Elm  hath  an  ill  Name,  as 
being  fubjeft  to  raife  or  attraft  Blights. 

At  the  removal  of  Trees,  the  trimmings  of  the 
Roots  planted,  or  rather  buried  in  the  Ground, 
within  a  quarter  of  an  Inch,  or  little  more,  of  the 
level  of  the  Bed,  will  fprout,  and  grow  to  be  very 
good  Stocks. 

Pigeons  Dung,  or  the  Dung  of  Poultry,  or  any 
Fowl,  being  of  a  hot,  dry,  and  fait  Nature,  hath 
been  experimentally  found  to  be  the  Soil  moft  con- 
ducing to  Fertility  for  Fruit-Trees,  efpecially  in 
cold  Grounds. 

Unlefs  Swines-Dung,  which  when  it  is  well  mix- 
ed and  tempered  by  the  Swine,  with  their  Feet,  or 
otherwife,  is  undoubtedly  the  moft  natural  Soil 
for  a  Fruit-Tree,  and  the  beft  Medicine  for  a  Can- 
ker. It  is  fuppofed  to  be  a  great  Edulcorator  and 
Meliorator  of  Fruit. 

It  is  ufual  to  feleft  afpiring  Trees^  and  to  expert 
the  fairer  Trees  (becaufe  taller)  and  better,  and 
more  Fruit,  than  thofe  that  are  low.  'Tis  true,  the 
more  remote  the  Branches  are  from  the  Earth,  the 
lefs  are  they  fubjeft  to  the  injuries  of  Cattle,  or  the 
Fruit  to  light  Fingers. 

But  the  lower  the  Tree  brancheth  it  fetf  and 
fpreads,  the  fairer  and  fooneir  will  it  attain  to  be  a 

Tree. 
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Tree,  and  the  greater  burthen  will  it  feear  of  Fruity 
and  thofe  better  and  larger.  The  Tree  and  Fruit 
willalfo  be  lels  obvioas  to  the  furious  Winds,  which 
make  havock  mo({  ytears  of  a  great  part  of  out* 
Stock-,  and  in  the  Spring  the  new-kerned  Fruit  Witt 
be  more  withii*  the  (belter  of  the  Natural  or  Arti- 
ficial Securities  from  the  nipping  cold  Morning 
Breeze  j  and  the  Fruity  when  ripe  and  apt  to  fall, 
win  not  receive  fo  great  injury  from  the  humbfe, 
as  from  the  afpirin«j  Tree.  Sed  medio  Firtm.  As 
the  tall  Tree  is  not  for  your  Advantage,  fo  the  Tree 
that*$  too  low  is  not  for  your  Conveniincy :  I  aim 
pot  at  Streams. 

In  many  Plates  Pmi^Trees  are  much  injured  bjr 
Moft^  it  rarely  grows  On  Trees  where  the  Ground^ 
is  yearly  Digged,  Plowed,  or  otherwKe  preferveti 
frbm  Grafs  or  Weeds,  as  we  noted  before,  ff  the 
dry,  told,  or  barren  nature  of  the  Ground  be  tte 
Caafe,  then  reftify  the  (ame  as  before.  After  Rain 
you  may  fcrape  off  the  Moft  with  a  Knife,  or  rub 
it  off  with  a  Haircloth* 

Molsis  caufed  partly  from  the  want  of  Sap,  there* 
fore  old  Trees  are  apt  to  be  more  Moffy  than  youn^, 
becaufe  the  Sap  is  not  ft^e  enod^.to  expend  it  fell 
in  Branches:  Therefore  lopping  off  part  of  die  ' 
Branches*  maketh  the  reft  profper  the  better,  and 
the  lefs  Moffy,  whence  it  is,  that  Trees  on  the 
more  dry  Grounds  are  ap^  to  be  Moffy. 

Mbfe  is  alfo  caufed  through  the  coldnefe  of  the 
Land,  whether  it  be  moift  or  dry,  for  then  the  Sa? 
rifeth  flowly,  and  is  not  apt  to  exuberate :  As  we 
fee  in  the  Spring-feleeding  Plants,  as  the  Vine,  Ae 
Bhrcfc,  &c.  yield  their  Blood  moft  freely  in  wattn 
Weatfier,  the  Cold  nfOally  ftanching  it. 

If  the  Tree  be  Bark-bound,  and  thrive  not  well^ 
with  a  Knife  you  may  flit  the  Bark  down  the  Body 
of  the  Tree  in  jipril  or  4/^,  and  it  will  cure  it. 

If  the<fcleft  where  the  Tree  was  Grafted,  or  any 
Other  wounded  Place  be  neglefted,  the  Rain  is  a^ 
to^ingender  the  Canker:  The  Cure  is  difficult,  if 
too  toir  gone. 

Some» 
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Sometimes  the  Ground  it  felf  doth  ingeoder  the 
Canker  in  Fruit-Trees,  and  fometimes  the  NatHrc 
of  the  Fruit  is  fuch,  that  its  Trees  will  be  Cankry 
in  fome  fort  of  Land  more  than  in  other.  In  thcA: 
ca(es  you  may  cut  off  as  much  as  you  can  of  the 
Cankry-Boughs,  and  in  the  Wintct-time  uncover 
the  Roots,  and  (b  let  them  be  open  until  the  Spring, 
and  then  apply  Swines  Dung  well  tempered,  and 
not  too  new,  and  that  in  great  quantity  to  the  Roots, 
and  I  do  aflure  you  it  hath  made  a  cure  of  a  defpe- 
Jrately  4i(ea(ed  Tree  with  the  Canker.  There  arc 
many  other  Pre(criptions  for  the  Cure  of  it  ^  but 
it  the  cutting  off  the  Canker,  and  Cankered  Branch- 
es, and  that  Application  wiU  not  cure  it,  and  the 
Tree  be  much  infefted  with  if,  the  beft  way  is  to 
place  a  better  in  the  room. 

Some  Trees  are  hurt  with  fn^all  Worms  that 
bteed  between  the  Bark  and  Wood,  which  makes 
the  Bark  fwell :  Cut  away  part  of  the  Bark,  aid 
walh  it  with  Urine  and  Cow-dung. 

Strong  or  hot  Dung  is  not  good  for  Fruit-Trees  \ 
but  after  it  is  throughly  rotten  and  cold,  it  may  be 
mixed  in  cold  Grounds  with  fuccefs,  but  in  rich  or 
warm  Land.  Anv  Dirt  or  Soil  that  lies  in  Streets 
ot  High-ways,  where  it  may  be  had,  is  beft,  efpe- 
dally  Tor  the  Apple-Tree. 

Comnjonly  Husbandmen  apply  Soil,  Fc^n,  &c. 
to  the  ftemsof  their  Trees  •,  and  if  they  dig  to  ap- 
ply it,  it  is  ufually  near  the  Body  of  the  Tree, 
which  •will  not  anfwer  the  trouble  •,  for  the  Roots 
that  feed  the  Tree,  fpread  far  from  the  Trunk  or 
Stem:  Therefore  the  Soil  that  is  to  be  applyci 
fhouli  be  laid  at  a  convenient  diftancc  proportion- 
able to  the  fpreading  of  the  Roots  •,  wherein  the 
long  ftandine  of  the  Tree  is  to  be  coafidered^  Dig- 
ging about  the  Roots  of  Trees  Ibopld  alfo  be  ufed 
accordingly. 

In  Planting  of  Trees,  its  uf^al  to  apply  sood 
Mould,  or  other  additional  Sojl,  to  fill  up  the  Fo6 
after  the  placing  the  Tree*,  which  conduceth  not 
fo  much  to  the  Prorpcrity  of  the  Plant,  as  to  pltc^ 

^     th^ 
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the  better  Moulder  Soil  in  the  bottom  of  the  Fofs, 
a^d  thea  Plant  yqur  Tree  on  it^  fpreading  its  Root^ 
over  the  good  Soil^  for  all  Roots  of  Plants  as  na- 
tural!/ tend  down-wards  and  fide-ways ,  as  the  * 
Branches  fpread  an4  advance  upwards :  So  that  the 
Soil  that  lies  above  the  Rdotsv  only-  yields  fome 
fatnefs  which  the  Rain  waftieth  down  unto  them  ^ 
but  the  Sqy  thalt  is  under  the  Roots,;  flowiilj  in  it. 
The  difference  that  is  in  this  cafe,  may  at  anytime 
be  fenfibly  perceived  by  the  Experienced.  ";  ^ 

Tl.hath  been  obferved,  that  mof^  fort  of  V^gcta-^' - 
b\esfadc  or  degenerate  by  too  often  being  Planted* 
or  ^own,  or  too  long  a  continuance  in  the  farae> 
Soil'^  and  that  the  Land  whereon  Trees  and  Plants^ 
have  flood  long,  on  their  remoyal  hath  fpontani- 
oufly  put  forth  other  Jrees  or  Plants  of  a  diffej^eat 
S{^ies,  of  a  meaner  or  bafer  fort.    As  where  O^ir 
have  been  eradicated^  ^^^^ibhave  fuccpeded,  and  not; 
from  Seed,  but  frpm  the  natural  inclination  of  the 
^arth*,  and  afier  Beech^  Birch  havQ  peen  produced.    . 
.    It  hath  been  alio  afprmed  that  Wheat  By  beinji 
often  (own  on  the  fame  Land,  hatl^  degenerated  intq^. 
Rye.    But  that  it  hath  been  is  probable,  where  the 
tand  hath  been  naturally  inclined  to  th^t  Grain^ 
elfe  it  would  have  degenerated  into  Smut,   R^^^ 
Darnel,  or  Wild  Oats.  X    ^-'-T 

'Therefore  wherefoeve^  ybiir  Qrchard,  01^  other 
Plantation  is  old,  that  you  are  cortipelled  to  extir- 
pate your  decayed  Trees  •,  either  fet  out  other  Land 
that  hath  not  yet  been  Planted  with  thofe  Jrees  you 
intend  to  propagate^  Of  fupply  the  defefts  df  your 
Plantation  with  Fruit- Trees  of  another  fpecies  or  ^ 
kind  \  or  elfe  mal^e  your  Fofles  large,^  and  Ut  'ther)X, 
lie  open  and  take  the  Air,  one  or  two  years  at  the 
lead,  that  the- St^n,  Froft,  and  Rains,  npay  through- 
ly clean (e  the  Earth  from  the  Savour  of  the  old  pu-; 
trid  Roots,   and  re-impregnate   it ,  again  with  its 
farmer  fertile  Juke  of  Spirit,  bat  if  yoiir  Patience 
be  not  fufficient  for  two  years  delays  then  fuoplyjt 
b)  the  change  of  the  Earth  about  the  Root  of  your 
toew  Plant,  and  at  fome  diftarice  front  it,   that  it 

-  P  nuf 
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may  have  room  to  «tend  its  Roots  for  two  of 
three  years,  ontil  fuch  time  as  the  other  contisooes 
parts  are  meliorated. 

SECT.    Xlt 

Of  the  Ufe  ani  "Benefit  ef  Fruits^ 

Not  any  of  the  afore-raentioned  Fruits  bat  are  vcrj^ 
pleafirtt*  neccflary,  and  profitable  to  many  of  ocft* 
Bnglijb  Palates  and  Parfijs  i  the  moft  of  them  being  a 
familiar  Food  to  the  Noble  and  Ignoble.  Thefe  ex- 
tend their  Virtue  alfo  to  the  Cure  of  many  Infir- 
mities or  Difeafe^,  being  jodicioufly  applied. 

Bot  over  and  above  their  ufe  for  Food,  for  Pfea*' 
fiire,  md  for  Phyfick,  to  be  converted  into  fo  many 
lateral  ibrts  of  curious,  pleafant,  palatable,  and  la* 
fting  Liquors,  is  not  the  Jeaft  of  the  Benefits  ac- 
crewing  unto  the  Husbandman  from  the  diverfity  of 
Ruits  by  him  propagated.  Next  unto  Wine  f  where- 
of we  treat  not  in  this  place)  Cyder  is  efteemed 
the  moft  pleafant  natural  Liquor  our  Englifi  Fruits 
afford. 

Several  are  the  ways  ufed  in  making  of  Cyder, 
and  that  according  to  the  skill  of  the  Operator^ 
and  divers  kinds  of  the  Fruit  whereof  it  is  made. 

Cyder-Fruits  may  be  reduced  into  two  (brts  or 
k|nds>,  either  the  wild,  harfli,  and  common  Apple^ 
growing  in  great  plenty  in  Hereford^  Wvrtthrr^ 
and  Cloucffierflfirty  and  in  feveral  other  adjacent 
places  in  the  Fields  and  Hedge-rows,  and  Planted  in 
feveral  other  places  of  England^  for  Cyder  only, 
not  at  all  temoting  the  Palate  of  the  Thief ^  nor  re- 
ciuiring  the  Charge  and  Trouble  of  the  more  re- 
ferved  Inclofnres. 

Or  the  more  curious  Table-Fruits,  as  the  Pipfin^ 
Pearmaiffj  c^c.  which  are  by  many  preferrw  to 
make  the  beft  Cyder,  as  having  in  them  a  more 
Cordial  and  pteafant  Juice  than  other  Apples. 

Far 
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For  thfe  former,  the  beft  forts  for  Cyder  are  found 
to  be'  the  Red'^/treaiyth&  White-Muft^  and  the  Gncni 

mr^FUUt^  Wh^ir^FllUt^  &c. 

The  greater  part  of  them  Being  mecrly  favage^ 
and  fo  harrti,  mat  haMly  Swine  will  cat  them,  y^t. 
yielding  a  moft  plentiifiil  (\x\dxt.  and  winy  Lkjuor, 
comparable,  or  rather  exceeding  the  beft  Frtnchf 
Wines:  And  for  the  Advantage  of  Planting  t^i^ra, 
they  claim  a  preference  before  Plpfijnsj ox  any  c^bqr 
of  our  pleafant  Garden-Fruits^  eipecially.  xk^  (^ea- 
fircatj  which  Mr.  Evetyn  fo  nighly  cOiiimend^,.a 
at  three  year$  Grafting  to  give  you  fair  hope^,^  aw 
kft  almoft  an  hundred  years  *^  and  will  bear  as  mucJ| 
rruit  at  ten  years,  as  Pippins  and  Pcdrmms  i0^ 
thirty.  '-    -   ■-  - 

The  beft  (brt  of  Cyder-Fruit  are  far  nior^.  fct 
culent,  and  the  Uqudr  nvjreeafiiv  divideis  from  th^ 
Pulp  of  the  Apple,  than  in  the  bell  Table-Fiuit.,  ; 

SoQie  obierve,  x\\^  more  of  Red  any  Apple  hath 
in  his  Rind,  the  better  for  the  Cyder  ^  the  paleri 
^he  worfe.  jNo  fw^eet  Apple  that  hath  a  tough  Ri^l 
4S  bad  forCydeh         •  /  ,  ;  ^ 

But  you  rtay  be  confident  that  the  moire  IniClin* 
able  to  yellow  the  flefhy  part  of  any  Apple  is,  tJi^ 
better  coloured  the  Cyder  wiU  be.  \^;/- 

Cyder-Apples  require  full  maturity^  e'er  they  bi 
taken  from  the  Trees :  And  after  they  are  gathered 
(which  is  to  be  done  withas^wrh  caution  ^s.  m.%y 
be,  to  preferve  them  from  bpdifes)  it  very  iiflH^ 
conduces  to  the  goodneis  and  l^ing  of  the  (^de^i 
to  let  thetur  lie  a  Week  or  two  ori  heaps  out  c^.^he 
Rain  and  Dew :  The  hariiier  %tsA  more  ftlifij;!^ 
Fruit  is^  the  longer  may  they  lye  £  the  mofp^.mel^ 
low  and  pillpy,  ^^  left  time*  This  Biak^s  tbeni 
iweat  forth  thcjr  A4ueous  tiuraidijy>  injiiripfU  u| 
the  Cyder  J  and  hutureth  tfic  Juip^  remainiijg^.  ^ 
digelleth  it  more  than  if  on  tlie  Tree,  or  irt  thi^ 
VcfTel  t  But  its  probable  thsy  wilt^ield  mdre  firooj 
the  Tree  than  fo  kept,  but  not  fo  good.  '  '     .  .      : 

t^  1  ijuck 

M 
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Such  as  are  Wind-falls,  bruifed,  or  any  ways  in- 
jured, or  unripe  Fruit,  divide  from  the  found  or 
mature.  lt*s  better  to  make  two  forts  of  Cyder, 
the  one  good,  the  other  bad^  than  only  bad.  Take 
away  all  Stalks,  Leaves,  and  rotten  Apples  •,  the 
Stalks  and  Leaves  give  an  ill  taft  to  the  Cyder,  the 
rotten  Apples  make  itdeadifh. 

Let  fuch  as  are  through  Cafualty,  or  otherwife 
fallen  from  the  Trees  before  their  full  time  of  ma-» 
turity,  be  kept  to  the  full  time,  elfe  will  not  the 
Cyder  be  worth  the  drinking. 

About  twenty,  or  twenty  two  Bufhels  of  c;ooi 
Gyder-Apples  from  the  Tree,  will  make  a  /Jog^ 
j/^jead  of  Cyder  •,  after  they  have  lain  a  while  in  heaps 
to  mellow,  about  twenty  five  Bufhels  will  make  a 
Ho^fljead. 

The  ufual  way  of  grinding  Apples  hath  been  in  a 
Horfc  Mill,  as  Tanners  grind  their  Bark  t  Or  elfe  they 
have  been  beaten  with  Beaters  in  a  Trough  of  Wood 
or  Stone,  the  form«r  way  being  very  chargeable, 
fuch  a  Mill  taking  up  much  room,  and  cofting  twen- 
ty or  thirty  Pounds  the  making,  and  not  grinding 
any  more  Apples  than  will  make  three  or  four 
Hoglheads  of  Cyder  in  a  day,  with  the  help  of  a 
Horfe  and  a  Man  •,  the  other  way  of  beating  being 
much  more  tedious  and  laborious. 

Therefore  I  commend  unto  you  my  New  invent^ 
ed  Ingenioj  for  the  fpeedy,  eafy ,  and  efFeiVual 
grinding  of  your  Apples^  approved  by  the  feveral 
years  experience  of  many  judicious  Cyderifts.  It 
will  grind,  by  the  help  of  one  to  turn,  and  ano- 
ther to  feed  it,  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty  Bufhels  of 
Apples  in  an  hour,  according  as  it  is  in  bignefs :  It 
will  ftand  in  a  little  room,  is  eafily  portable,  and 
of  fmall  price-,  but  if  you  increafe  the  Charge,  it 
maybe  made  to  grind  fifty,  fixty,  or  more  Bufhels 
In  an  hour,  and  may  be  made  to  go  by  the  help  of 
the  Wind  or  Water.  Thefe  Ingenios  are  curioufly 
made  by  Henry  Allen  at  the  Cabinet  in  Exeter- 
Jtreet^  near  Exeter^Exchange  in  the  Strand^  who  is 
the  only  Perfon  that  maketh  them  fecundum  Artem. 

After 
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After  the  grinding  it  fhould  be  Preft,  either  being 
Artificially  made  up  with  Straw,  in  form  of  a 
Cheefe,  as  the  experienced  Country-man  may  dr- 
reft  vou,  or  in  a  Hair-bag  (the  more  ordinary  wayj 
for  mull  quantities)  and  fo  committed  to  the  Prefs"^ 
of  which  there  are  feveral  forts,  but  the  Scrtw-* 
prefs  is  to  be  preferred. 

After  its  pr^ft,  ftrain  ir,  and  pot  itmtoaVeflel^ 
and  place  ir  where  it  may  ftand  to  Ferment ,  allows 
ing  but  a  fmall  Vent-hole^  leaft  the  Spirit  wafti 
Fill  not  the  Vef&l  quite  till  it  hath  done  working  ^ 
then  fill  the  Veflel  of  the  fame,  kept  for  that  jpiwo 
pofe,  and  flop  it  well,  only  with  caution  at  thenrA^ 
leaft  it  break  the  VefRl. 

The  beft  Veflels  for  the  Tunning  up  of  Cyder* 
and  to  preferve  it,  are  thofe  whereof  the  Battel* 
Boards  are  ftrait,  the  Veflfel  broader  at  the  one  end 
than,  the  other,  and  ftanding  on  the  lefier  end^ 
the  Bung-hole  on  the  top  •,  the  convenicncy  is,  that 
ift  the  drawing  the  Cyder,  though  but  flowly,  the 
Skin  or.  Cream  contracted  by  its  Fermentatioadc* 
fcends,  and  wholly  covers  the  liquor  by  the  taper- 
ing of  the  Veffel,  and  thereby  preferves  the  Spirits 
of  the  Cyder  to  the  la  ft,  which  otherwife  would 
waft  and  expend  themfelves. 

If  you  intend  a  mixture  of  Water  with  your  Cy- 
der, let  it  be  done  in  the  grinding,  and  it  will  bet^ 
ter  incorporate  with  the  Cyder  in  the  grinding  affd 
prefting,  than  afterwards. 

Some  Cyder  will  bear  a  mixture  with  Witet 
Without  injury,  to  its  prefervation^  others  will  notv 
therefore  be  not  over- haft y  with  too  much  atoncc^ 
till  you  widerftand  the  nature  of  your  Fruit. 

Some  advife,  that  before  it  be  preft,  the  Lffutfr 
and  Mui  (hould  for  four  and  twenty  hours  fermcift 
together  in  a  Vat  for  ithat  purpofe,  ciofe  tbvqced, 
which  is  faid  to  in  rich  the  Liquor.   »  •  .  ^^• 

The  other  forts  of  Fruits  for  the  making  of  Cy- 
der, are  the  Pippin,  Pearmain,  GlUiHower^   ^c. 
by  many  preferred  ^  with  whom  we  may  rank  all 
forts   or  Sumn^f-Apples,  as  the  KentiJh-CodUng^ 
P  J  Marigolds^ 
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Marigolds^  and  all  other  forts  of  PipptTis^  and  Pf^r- 

Which  after  they  are  thorough  ripe,  and  laid  on 
heaps  to  fweat  (as  before  is  direfted  )  and  ground  or 
beaten,  and  preft  as  the  other,  then  is  not  this  Cy- 
der or  Mufl  to  be  Tunned  up  immediately,  but  fuf- 
fered  to  (land  in  the  Fat  four  and  twenty  hours, 
or  more*,  according  as  the  apples  were  more  or 
lefs  pulpy,  and  clofe  covered  with  Hiir-cloaths  or 
Sacks,  that  top  much  of  the  Spirits  may  not  evapo- 
rate, nor  be  kept  fo  clofely  in,  as  to  caufe  Ferment- 
ation •,  in  \vhich  time  the  more  grofs  part  of  the 
Feces  will  precipitate  or  fall  to  the  bottom,  which 
otherwife  would  have  prejudiced  the  Cyder  by  an 
over-fermeatation,  and  have  made  it  flat  and  fowcr. 

Then  at  a  Tap,  three  or  four  Inches  from  the 
bottom  of  the  Faty  draw  forth  the  Cyder,  and  Tuq 
it  up,  wherein  is  yet  a  fufficient  quantity  of  that 
grofs  Lee  or  Feces  to  caufe  Fermentation,  the  want 
ot  the  right  underftanding  whereof,  is  one  of  the 
jnain  Caufesof  fo  much  bad  Cyder  throughout  £//- 

Of  the  making  of  PERRT. 

NoK  or^^nla  fcrt  omnia  TelUu.  In  fome  Places  Tears 
will  thrive  where  Apples  will  not  •,  the  Trees  are 
larger,  and  bear  greater  quantities  than  Apple-Tree^. 
In  Viorccftcrflnre  they  have  great  plenty  of  Pear^ 
for /Vrrj',  and  alfo  in  the  adjacent  Countries:  The 
belt  for  Perry  are  fuch  as  are  not  fit  to  be  eaten,  fo 
havni  that  Swine  will  not  eat,  nay  hardly  fmell  to 
them,,  the  fitter  to  be  Plmted  in  Hedge- rows,  &c. 
The  Bosbury-Pear^  the  HorfcPear^  the  Barcland^ 
Peary  and  the  Choak-Pear^  are  fuch  that  bear  the 
Name  of  the  beft  Pears  for  Perry  \  the  redder  they 
,are,  the  more  to  be  preferred. 

Pears  are  to  be  fully  mature  e're  they  be  ground, 
and  let  lye  on  heaps  as  the  Apples. 
.    Crabs  and  Pears  ground  together  make  an  excel- 
lent Liquof;,  the  Crabs  helping  to  preferve  the  Perry. 

The 
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The  Method  of  making  Perry  di^eretfaixotfrom 
tiut  of  Cyder, 

Some  Ohfcrvatiopsc^MCirnmgCTDER. 

Thick  Cyder  may  by  a  (ecqnd^  Fermentation  be 
made  good  and  clear,  bat  Acid  Qrder  is  rarely  re- 
coirered. 

Wheat  ungroand,  abont  a  Gallon  to  a  Hogibead, 
or  Leverij  or  MvJkard^  ground  with  Cydtr^  or  much 
^tter  with  Sach^  a  Pint  to  a  Hogfhead,  is  oled 
either  to  preferve  or  recover  Cyder  that's  in  dan|(tr 
of  ipoiling, 

Cingevy  accelera,teth  the  Maturation  of  the  Cy- 
der, giveth  it  a  more  brisk  Spkit,  helpeth  Ferment* 
ation,  and  promoteth  its  dm^ation^ 

New  Veffels  affeft  the  Cyder  with  an  W  fiiToar, 
and  deep  colour  \  therefore  if  you  cannot  obtain 
Wine-Casks,  which  are  the  beft,  nor  yet  caniea(bn 
yonr  own  with  Beer,  or  other  Drinks,  then  fi:ald  it 
with  Water,  wherein  a  good  quantity  of  jipple^ 
Pounce  hath  been  boiled. 

Put  not  Cyder  into  a  Veflfel  wherein  ftrong  Beer 
or  Ale  hath  lately  been,  efpecially  ftrong  Beer,  for 
it  «ives  a  very  unpleafant  rank  taft  to  Cyder,  fi>. 
doth  a  Cyder  Veflel  to  Beer :  Therefore  a  Small-beer 
YeflfeL  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  Strong4)eer  Vcflel. 

If  the  Veflel  be  tainted,  then  boil  an  Ounce  df 
Pepper  in  Water,  enough  tofifU  the  Veffel,  and  let 
it  ftand  therein  twp  or  three  days. 

Or  take  fome  Quick-Lime  and  put  it  in  the  VeA 
fel,  which  (hcken  with  Water  *,  dofe  flop  Jt^  and 
tumble  it  up  and  down,  till  the  O^mmotion  ceoie.^ 

Two  or  three  Eggs  put  into  a  Hogfliead  of  Qrddf 
that  is  (harp,  ibmetimes  lenifies  It ;,  Two  or  mree 
ro^en  Apples  will  clarify  thick  Cyder* 

The  mildnef^  and  temi)erance  of  the  Wleariicir  is 
«f  raucfc  concernment  iA  th.^  Fermentation  of 
Cyder. 

Boil  Cyder  immedia^tely  aftei;  the  Prefs,  before 
Fermentation* 

p  ^  Wheat  en* 
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Wheat cn-Byau^  caft  in  after  FermentAtion,  thick- 
ens the  Ccat  or  Crcum^  and  much  conduceth  to  )ts 
prefervation. 

The  Cyder  that  runs  from  the  ground  orbeattn 
Apples,  before  they  arc  in  the  Prefs,  is  much  lo 
Ij  preferred. 

Let  the  VefTel  not  be  quite  full,  that  there  may 
be  room  for  the  Cyder  to  gather  a  Head  or  Cream. 

Pare  fix  or  eight  Pippins,  or  other  good  Apples, 
and  quarter  them,  and  Core  them,  and  put  them 
into  a  HogflK^id  of  Cyder,  and  it  will  preferve  it, 
and  make  it  drink  pleafmt. 

Pcarmai'fi^  nrAV^hnl  fnidll  Cyder  of  themfclves. 

Bottling  is  the  only  way  to  preferve  Cyder  long. 
Jt.may  be  Bottled  two  or  three  days  after  it  is  weil 
fctk'd,  and  bjfore  it  hath  thoroughly  fermented,  if 
It  be  for  prefent  drinking-,  oi:  yoa  may  bottle  it  in 
A/arch  following,  which  is  the  beft  time. 

Bottles  may  be  kept  all  the  Summer  in  cold 
Fountains,  or  in  Cellars  in  Sand  :  If  they  are  well 
corked  and  bound,  they  miy  be  kept  many  years 
in  cold  pKictSj  the  longer  the  better,  if  the  Cyder 
be  j^ood. 

Bottles  of  Cyder  are  kept  better  on  a  cold  Floor 
then  in  Suid,  and  in  a  deep  Vault,  or  near  a  cold 
fountain,  than  in  the. Water.  Their  flanding  in 
Sand  or  in  Water  is  laid  to  make  the  Liquor  drink 
flat. 

After  Cyder  hath  been  bottled  a  Week,  (if  new 
Cyder,  elie  at  th^  time  of  Bottling  )  you  may  put 
into  each  Bottle  a  piece  of  white  Sugar  as  big  as 
.:\  Nutmeg  :  This  will  make  it  bribk.  But  if  the 
Qyder  be  to  keep,  long,  it  will  be  apt  to  make  it 
turn  fower. 

If  your  Bottles  be  in  danger  of  tJ\e  Frbft,  cover 
ihcm  with  Straw,  about  y^pril  fet  them  in  your 
coldefl  Repofitories. 

.  It  is  not  the  beft  way  to  grind  or  beat  Apples  in 
Stone  Troughs,  becauie  it  bruifes  the  Kernels  and 
Tails  of  the.  Fruit  too  much,  which  gives  an  ill 
favour  to  the  Cyder,    b^c  beaten   or    ground  in 

Wooden 
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Wooden  Troughs  free^it  from  that  quality.  But 
in  the  before  mentioned  Ingenio  it  is  better  than 
any  other  way. 

After  your  Applet  are  beaten  or  grourtdj  \C%  the 
befl  way  to  let  them  ftand  a  day  or  two  before  you 
prefe  them  \  for  the  Cyder  doth  a  littte  ferment 
and  maturate  in  the  Pulp,  and  obtains  a  better 
colour,  than  if  immediately  prefled. 

After  they  are  prefled,  it's  good  to  let  the  Cyder 
ftand  in  a  Vat  covered,  to  ferment  a  Day  and  Night, 
before  you  Tun  it  up*,  and  then  draw  it  from  the 
Vat  by  a  Tap,  about  two  Inches  from  the  bottojii, 
or  more,  according  to  difcretion,  leaving  fhe  Feces 
behind,  which  will  not  be  loft,  if  y*QU  put  it  upoti 
the  Chaff;  for  then  it  meliorates  your  Pur,  or  Wa- 
ter-Cyder if  you  make  any. 

When  your  Cyder  is  Tun'd  into  the.  Barrel 
where  you  intend  to  keep  it,  leave  fome  fmall  Vent 
open  for  feveral  days,  until  its  wild  Spirit  be  fpent, 
which  will  otherwife  break  the  Barrel,  or  find  fome 
Vent  thlt  will  always  abide  open  (though  but 
fmall)  to. the  ruin  of  yout  Cyaer.  Many  hay6 
fpoiled  their  Gyder  by  this  only  negleft,  and  never 
apprehended  the  Giufe  thereof^  which  when  ftopt 
clofe,  after  this  wild  Soirit  be  fpent  (although  feem- 
ingly  Hattifh  at  firft  ;  will  improve^  and  beciome 
brisk  and  pleafant  Cvder  in  a  little  time. 
.  I£ Cyder  prove  thick  or  ^owerifli,  brtiife  a  few 
App^  pared  and  col?ed,  and  put  in  at  the  Bung  of 
your  Barrel,  and  it  will  beget  a  new  Fermentatfon^ 
and  very  much  mend  your  Cyder,  fo  that  in  a  few 
days  after,  you  draw  it  off  into  another  Veffel. 

If  Cyder  he  only  a  little  fowerifti,  or  drawn  off 
in  another  Veflel,  the  way  to  correft  or  preferve 
it,  is  to  put  about  a  GaHon  of  Wheat  (blancVd  {^ 
,fceft  )  to  a  Hofeflfead  of  Cyder  ;  and  fo  ac^cording  to 
that  proportion,  to  a  greater  Or  Icffer  Quantity, 
which  wrtl  as  well  amend  as  preferve  it. 
>  If  Cyder  hath  any  ill  favour  or  taft  from  the  VeR 
fel,or  any  other  Caufe,  a  little  Muftard-feed  ground 
with  feme  of  the  Cyder,  a|id  put  to  it,  will  helplt. 

Mixture^ 
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Tit  Of  fimk^r^m. 

^&amBz  ^TcDZ  s  ^^esr  AJTwragr  tojmr 
dnsa  z  Tue  iir  Mini  Ippie  aif:ir,  csties  as  ^ood 

joit  MOK  far  csitdKOEd  0^ier-^^ppfes> 

Tk  Vdfc  Miitnirs  s  die  ELsd-ircil  »d  Gdiai- 
t=TiBfr:  fc  is  MniOiQie  rrr  tfcier  Apple  wick  4 
^rtiluvr  nrfrrg,  maj  ocx  vizn  ck  Km-uciIl 


Cf  cur  WoBS  AT  Joks  ^  ttktr  Fnku 

If  Cbrris  wen  m.  (»  cfcit  pi^stx  tkit  the  Mar* 
fes  lVQ«I^l  s«c  rOiiLe  cbos  o^  at  i  sood  ate,  xhcf 
wmilc  koDiOK  vcTf  kcKsoil  :>>  be  lo^feried  inta 
V.  iDCy  wia  cicT  wotti^l  vki^i  ia  great  qsutirf , 
^^£rr  pfomrrr  ami  re&yttiJTy^,  jdi  a  fioer,  cooler, 
jmx  c^Ke  BOSKii  Stmimtz<STSik  tkm  Wise.  It 
RiT  xljiA  fce  nr.diie  Q>  fexp  loo^ :  Sooe  iatii  been 
iif  c  2  noL^  wear,  aad  v^rnr  govt. 

\V.:3e  of  RTrmhs  akaoo^  it  may  aot  prare  (b 
kr^  dear,  asd  cvnoss  a  Driai  as  Cberrj- Wine, 
vet  w3cie  pKwk  are  m  greir  plcatj  (tbqr  betng 
Treesca^  PropsgaLted)  a  iwr  $god  Wiae  mtf  be 
saieof  CMB^  accoriiaK  to  die  great  diverfity  of 
a&is  fact  of  Frvit,  fos  cnft  espeft  diren  Liqaors 
Co  proceed  kom  tkeoi.  Hk  back  tawny  Plocnb  is 
efreciEed  dK  beft. 

Tbc  Molbenv  jiddia  good  Wine^  being  prepa- 
red hf  a  skilbl  hand  ^  the  oatorU  Juice  ferves,  and 
is  of  eicefleot  ttfe  to  add  a  tiaftore  to  odier  paler 
%Vines  or  Lkioors. 

Rasberrfei^  EKg^dmd  yields  not  a  Fruit  whereof 
can  be  made  a  more  plea^tDrink,  or  rather  Wine^ 
than  of  this  hombie  Froit  \  if  compoopded  with 
other  Wines  or  Drinks,  it  animates  them  with  fo 
lai&h  a  fragrant  lavonr  and  guft,  that  it  tempts  the 
jDofl  curioos  Palates. 

The  jaice  of  Carrants^  boUed  with  a  propmtion- 
able  addition  of  Water  and  Sugar,  makes  a  plei- 
(ant  Wine  to  the  Eye  and  Taft,  it  being  dniy  Fcr- 
menui  and  5ot(lpd^  Asrai;  miintity  of  this  Froit 
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may  alfo  be  raifed  in  a  little  Ground,  and  in  few 
Years. 

Of  the  |aice  of  Gdosberrtes  extraAe4  in  due 
\\mtj  and  milted  with  Water  and  Sagar,  is  prepared 
a  very  plealant  cooling  Rej^aft.  This  Froit  is  eaflly 
^ropagated^  and  yields  much  Liciuort  Its  nfually 
niaae  unboiled,  becaufe  it  contraAs  a  brown  colour 
in  the  boiling. 

,  Whorts,  or  Whortleberries^  by  fonie  called  &!• 
berries^  nuke  a  curious  Wine,  preferralrie  to  any 
of  the  (aid  Wirtes,  by  Preffing  out  their  Juice^  and 
mixing  the  (ame  with  a  due  proportion  of  Water 
and  Sugar. 

But  for  the  more  full  and  ample  Dilcourfe  of  the 
raannet  of  Planting  and  Propagating  alJ  ibrts  ol 
Vinous  FruU-Trtes^  and  their  Natures,  and  the  fcve- 
ral  ways  of  extrafting  and  preparing  their  Tu]ce\ 
and  makin§^  the  finreral  hg^nies  znd  Prefies  for  dni 
Grinding  and  Preffing  of  Fruit,  and  the  more  par- 
ticular ways  of  ordering  all  the  afbrefaid  LiquorS|» 
with  feveral  others,  I  refer  you  to  tx^y  Treatife,  in^ 
bturd,  Vinetum  Sritofiiaiffu 


c  H  A  Pv  vnt 

K>/picb  1rilla«,  Herbs,  Roote,  pitd  Fruits 
that,  are  tptoHjf  "Planted  and  Propagated 
in  Qardensy  and  GardenAromds,  eitber 
far  neceffarji  food^  XJffy  or  ^ddwnt^e, 

"OST  of  thefe  feveral  Cnts  of  77//<wf 
whereof  we  are  noyr  to  Treat  in  this 
Chapter,  will  raife  unto  the  lodHftrious 
Hasbanaman  an  extraordinary  Advantage,  and  are 
not  to  be  efteemed  ^mongft  the;lcaft  of  fmproye 
jnients-,  for  each  fort  being  properly  Planted  in  fach 
Oround  they  oidft  naturafly  delight  in,  and  being 
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well  Husbanded,   and  judicioufly  ordered,  produce 
an  incredible  Advantage. 

But  think  not  this  ftrange,  that  common  and 
well  known-Plants,  that  are  fo  natural  to  our  £«f- 
glijh  Soil,  (hould  prove  fo  beneficial  i  it  is  for  no 
other  caufe,  than  that  fonie  Men  are  more  Indu- 
firious  and  Ingenious  than  others :  For  thefe  Garden 
Plants  profper  not  without  great  Labour,  Cajre,  and 
Skill,  and  oefldes,  are  fubje^t  n^ore  than  others  to 
the  injuries  of  unfeafonable  Weather.  N^iither  of 
which  .  the  ftothful  or  ignorant  Husbandman  can 
away  with-,  affefting  only  fuch  things  that  will 
grow  with  lead  Toil,  Hazird,  orExpenc^,  though 
they  feed  on  Bread  and  Water,  when  the  diligent 
and  induftrious  Adventurer  lives  like  a  petty  Prince 
on  the  Fruit  of  his  Labour  and  Expeftation,  which 
fufficiently  repays  his  Exfenqe  and  Hazard..  It  i^ 
hard  to  md  any  Trade,  Occupation,  or  Imploy- 
itient,  that  a  Man  may  prefume  on  a  large  and  no- 
ble requital,  of  his  Time,  Coft,^  or  Induftry,  but 
it  is  hazardous,  efpecially  to  fuch.  that  attempt  the 
fame  without  a  fpecial  affeftation  tnereohto,  or 
skill  therein. 

JViV  tarn  difficile  efi  quodnon  Solertia  vincet. 

So  this  Art  and  Implovmcnt  of  Planning,  Propv 
gating,^  and  Increafihg  of  HopSy  Saffron^  Liqu&rucy 
VaUagCy  Onions^  and  oth^r  Garden  Commodities, 
being  cafual,  and  more  fubjed  to  the  iniQrks  of 
the  Weather  than  commonjy  Com  or  Grafs  is, 
makes  it  fo  much  neglefted  •,  for  one  bad  Crop,  or 
bad  Year  for  any  of  them,  (ball  more  difco^age  a 
Country-man  from  a  Plantation  thereof,  than  rive 
good  Crops,  thongh  never  fo  profitable  andftdran- 
tagious  ihall  incourage:  Ignorant  and  felf-willed 
Men  are  naturally  fo  prone  to  raife  Objcftions,  on 
pur pofe  to  deter  themfelves  and  others,  from  any 
thing  whatfoever,  that  is  cither  plcafant  or  pro- 
fitable., ^ 
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But  we  hope  better  of  the  IngoiipuS)  that  they 
^ill  (et  their  helping  hand  to  promote  tois  ufeful  and 
neceflary  j4rt^  and  thereby  become  a  provoking  Pter 
fident  to  their  ignorant  Neighbours,  that  our  Lan4 
may  be  a  Land  of  Plenty,,  that  it  may  fuperabound 
with  neceflaries,  and  rather  aflFord  f  lupply  to  their; 
Neighbours,  than  expeft  it  from  them,  as  we  are  in- 
forced  to  do  in  feveral  forts  of  thofe  things  we  treat 
of  in  this  Book :  Thoje  of  our  own  arowth  alfo  far 
exceeding  that  we  have  abroad  j  which  inconveni- 
tncies  and  difadvantages  nothing  c^n  better  prevent, 
than  our  own  Ijiduftry  and  Ingenuity. 

Befides,  moft  of  this  Garden-Tillage  is  of  late 
years  become  a  more  general  Food  than  formerly  jt 
was :  Scarce  a  Table  well  Furnilht  Without  fome  di- 
ftes  of  choice  Roots  or  Herbs;  and  it  is  not  only 
pleafant  to  the  Rich,  but  good  for  the  poor  laoour- 
ihg  Man  •,  many,  where  Plenty  is,  feeding  for  the 
moft  part  on  Tillage,  which  hath  occafioned  that 
great  iiicreafe  of  Gardens  and  Plantations  in  moft  of 
the  Southern  Parts  of  England.  Several  forts  alfo  of 
Tillage  being  profitable  in  the  feeding  of  Cattle 
and  FowL 

SECT-    1. 
0/Hops. 

We  mention  this  Plant  in  the  firft  place,  not  for 
his  worth  or  dignity  above  the  reft^  it  being  efteem'a 
ah  unwholfome  Herb  or  Flower  for  the  ufe  it  is  ufu- 
i\ly  put  unto,  which  may  be  fupnlied  with  feverat 
other  ivholfomer  and  tetter  Herbs \  but  for  that  of 
all  other  Plants  it  advanceth  Land  to  the.  higheft  ira* 

!)rovement,  ufually  to  fofty  Pound,  or  fifty  Pound, 
bmetimes  to  an  hundred  Pound  per  Acre. 

And  ytt  haVe  we  not  enough  planted  tQ  ferve  the 
Kingdom,  but  yearly  make  ufe  of  FUmiJh  Hops^  no- 
thing near  (b  good  as  our  own.     The  principal 
caufel  prefume  is,  that  few  beftow  the  labour  and 
-   ;^-  f-  ^  '      '        induftry 
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induftry  about  them  they  require,  and  fufRc^ientljr 
retaliate-,  for  being  managed  carelefly,  they  fcarce 
yield  a  quarter  part  of  the  increafe  that  thofe  yiel^i 
that  are  dexteroufly  handled,  though  with  very  lit- 
tle more  coft.  Another  caufe  is  why  they  are  no 
more  Propagated  here,  that  they  are  the  moft  of 
any  Plant  that  grows  fubjefted  to  the  various  Mu- 
tations of  the  Air,  from  the  time  of  their  firft 
fpring'mg,  till  they  are  ready  to  be  gathered.  Over- 
much drought,  or  wet,  fpoils  them :  Mill-dews  Ibme- 
times  totally  deftroys  tkem  ^  which  cafualties  hap- 
pening unto  them,  makes  their  Price  and  valuation 
10  uncertain,  and  proves  fo  great  a  difcouragement 
to  the  Countryman  •,  elfe  why  may  not  we  have  as 
great  a  Plenty  of  them,  as  in  Flandcrsy  HoUand^ 
&c.  Our  Land  is  as  cheap,  and  affords  as  great  a. 
Crop  (  if  as  well  Husbanded  )  and  we  pay  not  for 
carriage  fo  far,  but  that  they  are  more  induftrious 
than  us :  Therefore  feeing  that  is  fo  gainful  a  Com- 
modity to  the  Husbandman,  and  that  there  is  a  fuffici- 
ent  vent  for  them  at  home,  we  fhall  be  the  more 
Prolixin  thefdbfequentdifcourfe. 

The  Hop  delights  in  the  richeft  Land*,    a  deep 

Mould,  and  light:;  if  mixed  with  Sand  its  the  bet^ 

ter^  a  black  Oarden-Mould  is  excellent  for  the  Hop. 

If  it  lye  near  the  Water,  and  may  be  laid  dry,  it 

is  by  much  the  better, 

Moft  forts  of  Land  will  (erve,  unlefs  ftony,  rocky, 
or  ftiff  Clay  ground,  which  are  not  to  be  commend- 
ed for  the  Hop. 

If  you  can  obtain  it,  a  Piece  of  La:ii  a  little  in- 
clining to  the  South  and  that  lies  low,  the  ground 
mellow  and  deep,  and  vvhere  Water  may  be  at  com- 
martd  in  the  Summer  time,  is  to  be  pref^irred  for  a 
Hop-Gardeh. 

Alfo  it  ought  to  Ive  warm  and  free  from  impetuous 
winds,  efpecially  from  the  North  and  Eaft,  eithef 
defended  by  Hills  or  Trees^  bat  by  Hills  the  beft. 

Every  one  cannot  have  what  Land  he  pleafetfi* 
but  muft  make  ufe  of  what  he  hath  •,  therefore  if 
your  ground  lie  obvioas  to  the  winds,  it  is  good  to 
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fii(e  a  nataral  defence  therefrom,  by  Planting  on 
the  edges  of  the  Hop-Garden  a  border  or  row  o( 
Trees  that  may  grow  tall,  and  break  the  force  of 
the  Winds  at  fach  time  the  Poles  are  laden  with 
Hops.  The  Elm  is  eftecmed  not  fit  to  be  Planted 
near  the  Hop^  becaufe  it  coiltrafted  Mill-dews^  kj 
oar  Conhtry  Hbp-Planters  \  the  ^^on  a  dry  Ground^ 
and  the  Poplar  or  Jifpen  on  a  moift,  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  their  Ipeedy  growth*  Alfo  a  tali  and 
thick  Hedge  ^iWhite'Thorn  keeps  the  Ground  warm^ 
and  fecdres  it  In  the  Spring  from  the  (harp  nipping 
Winds  thit  fooll  the  yoaug  Shoots. 

If  your  Land  be  cold,  ftiff,  fi>wer,  ot  barren^ 
that  yon  defign  for  a  Hop-Garden,  the  oeft  Way  isj 
abont  the  btter  end  of  the  Summer,  txf  biim  it,  (at 
before  We  dli'efted)  which  will  be  very  available  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Land;  Some  alfo  preftribe  td 
fow  Turnips^  Htmp^  or  Bedns  therein,  to  make  the 
Groond  light  and  mellow^  and  deftf oy  the  Weeds. 
Bnt  in  whatfoever  ftate  or  condition  yoor  Gronrnf 
be,  Till  it  m  the  beginning  of  the  Winter,  witH 
feither  Plow  6r  Spade. 

And  when  you  have  let  out  the  bounds  of  your 
Ground  you  intend  to  Plant,  and  laid  the  fame  even, 
then  muft  you  mark  out  the  ftveral  places  where 
each  hill  is  to  be  t  The  beft  way  is  by  a  Lin^ 
ftraitned  a-crofs  the  Ground  with  knots  or  threds  ty- 
ed  at  fochdiftance  you  intend  your  Hills.  Some  Plant 
them  in  fquares  Che^uer^ife -^  which  is  the  beft 
Way,  if  you  intend  t6  Row  with  Horfes  bctweea 
the  Hills:  Others  Plant  them  in  form  of  a  QMttKvn^i 
Which  is  the  more  beautiful  to  the  Eye,  and  better 
for  the  Hop,  and  will  do  very  well  where  yout 
Ground  is  but  fmall,  that  you  may  overcome  it  with 
either  the  Brtcrfi  Pl(np  or  Spade  5  which  way  fo^ver 
it  be,  pitch  a  fmall  Stick  at  every  place  where  there 
is  to  be  a  Hill  i  and  when  it  is  all  {b  done,  in  cafe 
voar  Ground  be  poor  or  ftiff,  bring  into  it  of  the 
beft  Mould  you  can  get,  or  a  parcel  of  Dung  and 
fearth  mixed  ^  and  at  every  Stick  dig  a  hole  of  abbat 
a  Foot  (quare,  and  fill  it  with  this  Mould  or  Com- 
~  ^  pott 
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pod  wherein  your  Plants  are  to  be  fet,  they  will, 
thrive  the  better,  and  the  fooner  corn^  to  bear,  and 
fufticiently  repay  your  Charge  and  Trouble. 

Great  variety  there  is  both  in  the  Judgment  and 
Praftice  of  molt  Men  about  the  diftance  of  the  Hills, 
by  reafon  of  the  different  Seafons:  Sometimes  ic 
falls  out  to  be  a  moift  Year,  and  then  the  Hop  grows 
large  ^  and  the  wider  the  Hills  are,  the  better  they 
prove.  Some  years  alfo  prove  hot  and  dry,  the 
Hops  then  grow  thin,  and  the  nearer  they  are,  the 
more  Hops  they  have :  But  let  me  advife  you  to 
keep  a  convenient  diftance,  that  you  may  have  rooni 
fufficient  to  come  between,  and  Ground  fufficient 
to  raife  the  Hills  with  the  Parings  or  Surface  of  it^ 
and  that  the  Sun  may  come  between,  and  that  the 
Poles  may  not  be  driven  one  again  ft  the  other  with 
the  Winds,  when  they  are  laden. 

If  your  Ground  be  dry  and  burning,  about  Gx 
Foot  may  be  a  convenient  diftance*,  but  if  it  be  a 
moift,  deep,  and  rich  Mould,  fubieft  to  bear  large 
Hops,  then  eight  or  nine  Foot  diftance  is  moft  con- 
venient*, and  fo  according  to  the  goodnefs  of  the 
Ground,  place  the  diftmce  of  the  Hills. 

But  if  your  Hills  are  too  far  afunder,  the  beft  way 
to  remedy  that  inconvenience,  is  by  increaling  the 
number' of  Hops  in  th«  Root  in  each  Hill  \  by  which 
means  you  may  apply  more  Poles,  and  fupply  t':\t 
former  defeft.  Hills  may  be  made  of  that  bignefs, 
that  they  may  require  fix,  ten,  or  twenty  Poles. 
The  common  objeftion  is,  they  cannot  fd  conveni- 
ently  be  drefTed*,  but  I  only  propofe  it  as  an  amend- 
ment, to  make  them  fomewhat  bigger  than  ordinary : 
Or  if  your  Hills  be  too  near  together,  you  may  alfo 
abate  the  Hops,  and  apply  the  fewer  Pole$^  for  over 
poling  of  aground,  as  well  in  number  as  height,  in- 
jures it  more  than  under-poling. 

Authors,  and  moft  Praftifers,  ufually  advife  to 
plant  Hops  jn  the  end  of  March  or  in  April ',  but 
ibme  ofour  beft  experienced  Planters  affirm  it  to  be 
the  beft  in  Oilober^  before  the  cold  Winter  i  and 
that  then  the  Hops  will  fettle  againft  the  Spring. 

Chaft 
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Chnfe  the  largeft  Sets  that  you  can  getj  whicfi 
are  to  be  had  beft  out  of  a  Garden  well  kept,  ancT 
where  the  Hills  have  be6n  raifed  very  high  the  prece-' 
dent  year,  which  increafeth  the  Plants  both  in  num- 
ber and  bignefs :  Let  them  be  as  long  as  you  can 
get  them  i  abdut  ei^ht  or  ten  Inches  rhay  be  of  a 
Very  goocl  length,  and  in  each  Plant  three  or  four 
Joynts  or  Buds.  '  ^ 

Before  you  have  your  Sets  out  of  the  Groljnd;' 
make  the  holes  ready  to  put  them  in;  if  yoli  can^ 
clfe  you  muft  be  forced  to  lay  them  in  cold  and 
moift  Ejirth,  and  take  them  out  as  you  have  occafir 
on  t6  ufe  them  1  dig  your  hbles  according  to  the^' 
depth  or  your  Plart^  eight,  ten,  6t  twelVe  Inches- 
deep,  and  about  a  F6ot  oven  •       \^  ^  ^ 

Some  take  two  or  three  of  the  Plants,  and  joyrt.' 
the  tops  tfeether,  and  fet  them  bolt  upright,  direr 
ftly  in  the  middle  of  the  hole,  holding  them  hard 
together  with  the  one  hand,  while  you  fill  the  holi 
with  the  other,  with  fine  Mould  prepared  arid  made 
ready  before-hand  for  that  purpoie-,  obferving  thatf 
you  fet  the  tops  ieven  with  the  Surface  6(  tW 
Ground,  and  the  fame  end  nppermoft  that  gfew  fo 
reTbreV'then  faften  vf ell  the  Earth  about  the  ^ots.' 

Others  place  at  each  corner  of  the  hqle  a  Plants 
which  way  is  to  be  preferred  before  tht  othef.  ^  ^ . v 

It  is  convenient  to  raife  the  Earth  two  or  thre-^ 
Indhes  above  the  Set,'  bnlefs  you  plant  fo  late,  that 
the  Greeri  ${frigs  are  fliot  forth",  then  you  are  nof 
to  cover  them  wholly,  left  yod  deftroy  them.  *  ^ 
'  Beware  bf  wild  Hops,  which  are  only  dlfcetned 
by  the  Stalk  and  Friiir.         *    '        *;        '    /.  .  \  \,  ^ 

If  yolir  Hrips  be  bid  and  ill-Hdsbahded,  or  wbrri 
oiit  of  Heahi  then  abblit  the  begirtriing  bf  Winter 
dig  them,  and  take  away  as  much  of  the  old  bar- 
ren Earth  as  you  can,  and  apply  good  fat  Mould  or 
CtJmpoft  to  their  Rodts;  Or  if  you  cannot  conve- 
niently, Q?  thiijk  it  ndt  nt  to  do  it  before  Mid-win- 
ter, yetriegleft  not  to  do  it  \n  January  or  Mrua^ 
ry  at  the  Uttheft,  the  Weather  being  open^  for' 
<uch  Winter-dreliing,*  aitd  renewing  thcjr  Motild^ 

Q  II 

^  -'^ 
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is  a  principal  Renovation  to  a  decaying  Hop :  Ot 
if  your  Hop-ground  be  full  of  Weeds  of  Quick- 
graft,  fiich  Winter  digging  of  it  deftroys  thera.     . 

But  if  your  Hopa  be  in  good  Heart,  and  ftrong, 
then  late  dreffing  is  moft  proper,  which  reflrains 
them  from  too  early  fpringing,  which  is  the  caufe  of 
many  injuries  to  the  Hop :  The  only  time  for  fuch 
ftrong  Hops  to  be  drefled  in,  is  March '^  (bme  drels 
in  the  beginning  of  ^pril. 

In  the  dreffing  of  Hops  thefe  Rules  are  ncccflary 
to  be  obferved :  Firft^  To  pull  down  your  Hills, 
and  undermine  them  round  about,  till  you  come 
nealr  to  the  principal  Roots  •,  and  then  take  the  up- 
per or  younger  Roots  in  your  Hand,  and  fliake  off 
the  Earth  ^  which  Earth  being  removed  awav,  with 
your  faid  Tool  you  fhall  difcern  where  the  new 
Roots  grow  out  of  the  old  Sets*,  in  the  doing  where- 
of, be  careful  that  you  fpoil  not  the  old  Sets :  As 
for  the  other  Roots  that  are  to  be  cut  away,  you 
ftiall  not  need  to  fpare  them  to  the  delay  of  your 
Work,  except  fuch  as  you  mean  to  Set, 

Take  'heed  that  you  uncover  not  any  more  than 
the  tops  of  the  old  Sets  in  the  firft  year  of  cutting*, 
at  what  time  foever  you  pull  down  your  Hill,  cur 
not  your  Roots  before  March. 

At  the  firft  drefllng  of  young  Hops,  cut  away  all 
fqch  Roots  or  Sprigs  as  grew  the  year  before  out  of 
your  Sets,  within  one  Inch  of  the  (ame:  Every 
Year  after  you  muft  cut  them  as  dole  as  you  can  to 
the  old  Roots,  even  as  you  feeanOfiers  head  cut, 
fay  (bmc  Authors  •,  but  it  is  found  cxperimentaDy  to 
be  advantagious  to  a  weak  Hop,  to  lewive  fome  princi- 
pal new  Shoots  at  the  dreffing ,  and  that  the  clean 
cutting  off  of  them,  hath  very  much  decayed  a  Hop- 
Garden. 

The  Roots  that  grow  downward  arc  not  to  be 
cut,  but  fuch  that  grow  outward  at  the  fides  of  the 
Plants  may,  elfe  they  will  incumber  the  Ground. 

The  old  Roots  are  Red,  thofe  of  the  lafl  year 
White  i  if  there  be  any  wild  Hops,  you  muft  take 
pp  the  whole  Hill,  and  new  Plant  it.  marking  the 

Hill 
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giH  with  a  Stick  at  the  Hop-HarVelt  to  prevent 
.  ilftakes. 

When  you  have  dreffed  the  Rpots,  then  apply  of 
your  rich*  Mould  or  Compoift  prepared  for  that 
burpofe^  and  njake  the  Hill  not  too  high  at  firft, 
left  you  hinder  the  yodng  Shoots  j  although  the 
Hops  be  iprung  oat  of  the  HiUs,  yet  fear  not  the 
tutting  of  them  off  when  you  dreft  them. 

•  Be  fure  to  keep  Pbftltry,  and  particularly Gee.fe, out 
of  the  Hop-Garden,  efbecially  during  the  Spring. 

•  According  to  the  diftance  of  your  Hills,  and  na- 
ture of  ybdf  Ground,  provide  the  n'urtiber  of  yo^r 
Poles  ^  and  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  Hop, 
the  leagth  or  bignefs.  .  s 
1  If  the  Hills  be-  v\ridei  the  more  Poles,  fbmetimcs 
Four  or  five  to  i  Hill  •,  if  the  Hills  are  near,  theii* 
tW6  or  three  may  fufiice  :  In  hot,  and  dry,  and  hun- 
gry Ground,  the  Poles  may  ftand  nearer  than  iri 
rich  mellow  Land,  where  they  are  rhore  fabjeft  tO: 
grow  grofs  and  hawmy. 

Alfo  if  your  Hops  be  ftrong^  and  Ground  rich; 
brovTde  large*  Pdlesi  either  in  oignefs  or  in  lengthy 
©r  clfe  yod  loofe  the  beft  of  your  Profit  for  want 
of  Polcsr;  but  if  they  af^  poor,  provide  but  fmall 
Poles,  left  you  imppverilh  the  Root,  for  the  Hop 
wiM  foon  run  it  felf  out  df  Heart,  if  over-poled  i 
More  efpecially,  ht  fure  not  to  over-pole  Hops  the 
firft  ycat  df  their  Plantation,  althbugti  they  require 
as  many  Poles  (or'  rather  Rods)  the  firfti  as  any 
Other  year.  -    ,  ^ 

You  mud  be  content  with  fucft  Poles  the  Cotinr 
try  you  live  in  affords-,  Alder-Poles  are  efteemed 
the  beft,  becadfe  tht  Hop  nK)ft  willingly  climbeth 
them,  by  realbn  of  their  ftrait  and  tapering  Form, 
and  alfo  their  tough  Rind-,  fuffers  not  the  Hop  (o 
eafily  to  flip*  do\vn.  ■,  . 

Put  the  Afti  Is  efteemed  the  beft  for  l^iffing,  efpe- 
cially  fUch  that  grow  on  .dry  artd  barren  Lands  of 

?iany  Years  growth,  which  are  known  by  the  maiiy 
^rcles  in  the  bottom  :   1  have  known  fuch  to  hav^ 
bfted  ten  or  tWeWe  Years,  the  Wood  being  rhucfi 
Q^j  hardek-j 
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harder,  and  more  durable  than  the  fpcedy  grown 
Poles. 

Some  altogether  rejeft  forked  Poles^  and  ufually 
cut  off  the  forked  Branches,  if  any,  becaufe  they 
cannot  (as  they  pretend)  fo  eafily  ftrip  off  the 
Hops  at  gathering-time:  But  1  have  known  the 
greateft  burthen  of  Hops  on  a  forked  Pole,  and  to 
have  fuffered  lefs  injury  by  the  Winds  when  they 
have  been  fully  blown  \  and  that  Inconveniency  of 
not  dripping  them,  is  eafily  remedied  by  our  Di- 
reftions,  as  you  will  hereafter  find. 

Difperfe  the  Poles  among  the  Hills  before  you 
begin  to  Pole,  laying  of. them  between  the  Hills* 

Begin  not  to  Pole  until  your  Hops  appear  above 
the  Ground,  that  you  diurern  where  the  biggeft 
Poles  are  required,  and  ft)  may  you  continue  Poling 
till  they  are  a  Yard  in  height,  or  more  ^  but  ftay 
not  too  long,  left  you  hinder  the  growth  of  the 
Hop,  which  will  grow  large,  unlefs  it  hath  a  Pole 
or  fuch-like,  to  climb  unto. 

Set  the  Pole  near  to  the  Hill,  and  in  depth  ad- 
cording  to  the  height  of  the  Pole,  nature  of  the 
Ground,  and  obvioufnefs  to  Winds,  that  the  Pole 
may  rather  break,  than  rife  out  of  the  Ground  by 
any  fierce  Winds. 

Let  the  Poles  lean  outward  the  one  from  the 
other,  that  they  may  feem  to  ftand  equi-diftaot  at 
the  top.  to  prevent  Houfling,  as  they  term  it, 
which  they  are  fubjefl  unto  if  they  grow  too  near 
the  one  to  the  other  •,  that  is.  they  will  grow  one 
amongft  another,  and  caufe  fo  great  a  ihade.  that 
you  will  have  more  Hawm  than  Hops.  Alu)  it  is 
efteemed  an  excellent  piece  of  Husbandry  to  fct  all 
the  Poles  inclining  towards  the  South,  that  the  Sun 
may  the  better  compafs  them.  This  is  moft  evi- 
dent, that  a  leaning  or  bending  Pole  bears  more 
Hops  than  an  upright. 

Be  fure  to  referve  a  parcel  of  the  worft  Poles, 
that  you  may  have  for  your  need,  in  cafe  when  the 
Poles  arc  laden,   a  Pole  may  break,  or  be  over- 
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burthened  to  fupport  if,   for  if  they  lie  on  the 
Ground  they  foon  perifti. 

With  a  Rammer  you  may  Ram  the  Earth  at  th^ 
out-fide  of  the  Pole,  for  its  farther  fecurity  againft 
Winds. 

If  after  fome  time  of  growing,  you  find  a  Hop 
under  or  over  Poled,  you  may  unwind  the  Hop, 
and  place  another  Pole  in  its  room,  having  a  Com- 
panion with  you  to  hold  the  Hop,  whilft  you  pitch 
in  the  Pole  j  or  elfe  you  may  place  another  Pole  near 
it,  and  bring  the  Hop  from  one  Pole  to  the  other. 

The  next  Work  is  after  the  Hops  are  gotten  two 
or  three  Foot  out  of  the  Ground,  .to  conduft  them 
to  fuch  Poles  as  you  think  fit,  that  are  either  nea- 
reft,  or  have  fewefi:  Hops,  and  wind  them  or  place 
them  to  the  Pole,  that  they  n]ay  wind  with  the 
Courfe  of  the  Sun,  and  bind  them  gently  thereto 
with  fome  withered  Rufli,  or  Wollen  Yarn  ^  two  or 
three  Strings  are  enough  to  a  Pole  :  I  have  known 
more  Hops  on  one  Pole  from  one  String,  than  on 
another  from  four  or  five,  though  this  hath  had 
more  of  Hawm. 

Be  cautious  of  breaking  the  tender  Shoots*  which 
in  the  Morning  is  moit  dangerous  i  but  wnen  the 
warmth  of  the  Day  hath  toughencl  them,  they  are 
not  fo  apt  to  break. 

Yon   rauft  be  daily  amongft  the  Hops,   during 
jlpril  and  Afay^   elbecially  guiding  ana  direfling 
them,  elfe  they  will  be  apt  to  break  their  own  * 
Necks,  by  going  aniifs :  It  will  fufficiently  requite 
your  Labour  and  Care  at  Harvcft. 

It  is  convenient  with  a  forked  Wand  to  direft 
the  Hops  to  the  Poles  that  are  other  ways  out  of 
reach,  or  to  have  a  Stool  to  ftand  on,  or  a  fnuU 
Ladder  made  with  a  ftay  on  the  back  of  it,  that 
you  may  reach  them  with  your  hands. 

About  Midfummery  or  a  little  after,  the  Hop 
begins  to  leave  running  at  length,  and  then  begins 
to  branch  *,  fuch  Hops  that  are  not  yet  at  the  tops 
of  the  Poles,  'twere  not  amjfs  to  nip  oflF  the  top, 
or  divert  it  from  the  Pole,  that  it  may  branch 
Ct3  the 
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the  better  *,  which  is  much  more  for  the  increafe 
of  the  I  iOp,  than  to  extend  it  felf  only  in  length. 

Sometimes  in  Alay  aft(:r  a  Rain,  pare  off  the  Sur- 
face of  the  GroLiad  with  a  Spade,  Hoe  it  off  witl^ 
a  Hoe,  or  ran  it  over  with  a  Plow  with  one  Horfe, 
if  you  have  room  enough,  or  with  a  Breaft-Plow  ^ 
and  with  thefe  Parings  raife  your  Hills  in  height 
and  breadth,^  burying  and  fupprelling  all  fuperflu- 
ous  Shoots  of  Hops  and  Weeds. 

By  this  means  you  will  dedroy  the  Weeds  that 
othcrwiic  would  beggar  vour  Land,  and  you  fup- 
prefs  fuch  Suckers  and  Weeds  that  would  impove- 
rilh  your  Hops*,  and  you  alfo  preferve  the  HilU 
.moiit  by  covering  them,  that  the  drought  of  the 
Summer  iniurctfi  them  not*.  Alfo  the  Hop,  fo  far 
ab  it  is  covered  with  Earth,  ilToes  forth  its  Root  to 
the  very  Siuf.ice  of  the  Earth,  which  proves  a  very 
crc.it  fuccour  to  the  Hop.  This  Work  may  be  con- 
tiMiei  throu.i^hout  the  Summer,  br.t  more  efpeci- 
3lly  attcr  a  Rain,  to  apply  the  moiit  Earth  about 
the  Roots  of  the  Hop. 

Tiierefore  it  behov^th  you  to  keep  the  Ground  in 
:r,ooi  heart,  for  this  purpofe,  that  your  Hops  may 
b;:  the  better*,  and  in  cafe  it  fliouid  prove  a  very 
dry  Spring,  it  would  not  be  amifs  to  water  the 
ilops  before  you  raife  your  Hills. 

A  dry  Spring,  fuch  that  happened  in  this  Years 
1672.  and  1674.  proves  a  great  check  to  the  Hop  in  its 
^ui  ft  fj^ringing,  efpecially  in  hot  and  dry  Grounds,  In 
fuch  Years  it  is  very  advantageous  to  water  them,  if 
)t  can  with  conveniency  be  obtained,  either  from 
fome  Rivulct  or  Stream  running  through,  or  near 
your  Hoy  Garden,  or  from  fome  Well  digged  there, 
or  out  of  fome  Pond  made  with  Clay  in  the  lower 
part  of  your  Ground,  to  receive  hafty  fl]0wers  b^ 
i^nall  Aquedufls  leading  unto  it,  which  i$  the  beft; 
ivater  of  all  for  this  purpofe. 

In  the  midft  of  every  Hill  make  a  hollow  place, 
a^d  thrufl  fome  pointed  flick  or  Iron  down  in  the 
^nuddle  thereof,  and  pour  in. youi*  water  by  degrees, 
tin  yea  think  the  HiJ]  is  w:eii  foaked  thea  cover  the 
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Wll  with  the  parings  of  your  Garden,  as  before  w^ 
direfted,  which  will  fet  the  Hop  mainly  forward,  as 
1  have  known,  which  otherwife  would  be  fmall  and 
weak,  and  hardly  ^er  recover  to  attain  its  ufual 
height.  Alfo  a  very  hot  and  dry  Summer  will  make 
the  Hop  blow  but  fmall  and  thin  \  therefore  it  wonld 
not  be  labour  loft  to  beftow  a  pail  of  Water  on  every 
Hill  prepared  before  hand  to  receive  It 

For  in  fqch  dry  Springs  or  Summets,  (ach  Hops 
•that  Either  ftand  raoift,  or  have  been  watered,  ad 
very  much  out-ftrip  their  Neighbours,  and  in  iuch 
Years  they  will  far  better  requite  your  Labour  and 
Induftry,  yielding  a  greater  price  by  reafonoftheir 
fcarcity,  than  in  other  feafonable  years,  when  every 
Ground  almoft  producethHops:*  induftry  and  Inge^ 
unity  in  thefe  Affairs,  being  moft  incouraged,  and 
beft  rewarded,  at  fuch  times  when  Ignorance  arid 
Sloth  come  oflf  with  Loft  and  Shame. 

After  every  watering  ( which  need  not  be  above 
twice  or  thrice  in  thp  drieft  Summers,  (  fo  that  they 
be  throughly  wet )  Be  fure  to  make  up  the  Hills  with 
the  parings,  and  with  the  weeds,  and  cooleft  and 
moiiieft  materials  you  can  get  \  for  the  more  the 
Hop  is  ftiaded  at  the  Root  from  the  Sun,  the  better 
it  thrives,  as  is  evident  by  fuch  that  grow  under  fticl^ 
ter  that  are  never  dreft,  yet  may  compare  with  thofe 
you  beftow  moft  pains  and  skill  on. 

The  drefling  of  your  Hops,  and  poling  them,  the 
direfting  and  binding  them  to  the  Foles,  the  water- 
ing and  making  up  the  Hills  throughotit  the  Summer 
feems  to  be  a  tedious  task,  requiring  daily  attendance: 
but  without  thefe  Labours  little  is  to  be  gotten, 
which  makes  this  Plantation  fo  little  made  ufe  of  in 
fome  places  \  yet  he  that  is  diligent,  and  underftands 
his  bufihefs,  is  fo  highly  requited  for  his  Care,  Coft, 
and  Induftry,  that  an  Acre  or  two  of  Ground  fo  ma- 
naged by  one  or  two  Perfons,  Iball  redound  one  year 
with  another  to  more  advantage,  than  fifty  Acres  of 
Arable  Land,  where  there  is  much  more  time,  coft, 
.  and^exp€n(;e  beftowed  upon  it. 

<^4  Towards 
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Towards  the  end  of  July  Hops  Blow,  and  abou^ 
'the  beginning  of  ^-fz/^z/y^  they  Bell,  and  arefometimes 
ripe  in  forward  years,  at  the  end  of  Auguft^  but 
commonly  at  the  beginning  of  September. 

At  fuch  time  as  the  Hop  be^Jns  to  change  his  co- 
lour, and  look  a  little  browniib,  or  that  they  are 
cafily  pulled  to  pieces,  or  that  the  Seeds  begin  to 
change  their  colour  toward  a  brown,  and  they  fmelf 
fragrantly,  you  mav  conclude  them  to  be  ripe,  and 
procure  what"  help  is  necefTary  for  a  quick  difpatchj^ 
to  slather  them,  before  they  fhatter,  one  windy  Day 
or  Nighr  va.v/  othcrwife  do  you  much  injury. 

The  manner  ufually  prefcriHM  for  the  gathering  of 
Hop:,  is  to  take  down  four  Hills  landing  together 
m  the  miifi  of  your  Garden*,  cut  the  Roots  even 
with  the  Gro'jn^.^  lay  it  level,  and  throw  water  on 
it,  treid  it  and  l\veep  it,  ih  fhall  it  be  a  fair  Floor. 
Wf>ereon  the  Hops  inrft  lie  to  be  pickt. 

On  the  outfide  of  tins  Floor  are  the  Pickers  to  fit 
an  i  pick  them  into  Baskets,  the  Hop5 being  ftript  off 
the  Poles,  and  brou:!,ht  into  the  Floor. 

Sonie  there  are  that  fit  difperfedlv,  and  pick  them 
into  n.iskets,  alter  they  are  flript  off  the  Poles. 

Remember  always  to  clear  your  Floor  twice  or 
vhrice  every  day,  and  fweep  it  clean  every  fuch  time 
before  you  go  to  work  again. 

In  thefe  ways  of  picking,  it  is  neceffary  that  the 
Poles  be  ftrai7,hr,  without  Forks.  Scrags  or  Knobs. 

But  the  bert  and  moll  eypeJitions  way  is  to  make. 
a  Frame  with  four  fhort  Poles  or  Sticks,  laid  on  four 
Forks  driven  into  the  Ground,  of  that  breadth,  to 
contain  either  the  hair  of  yor^r  Ooft  or  Kiln",  or  a 
Blanket  tacked  round  the  fame  about  the  edges*,  on 
which  Frame  you  may  lay  your  Poles  with  the  Hops 
on  them,  either  fuported  with  Forks  or  with  the  ed- 
fcs  of  the  Frames  the  Pickers  may  ftand  on  each 
Kde  and  pick  into  it.  When  the  Blankest  or  Hair  is 
juI!,  untack  it,  carry  it  aw^ay,  and  place  another,  or 
the  fame  emptied  in  the  fame  Frame  agiin  :  Every 
^c!av  you  may  remove  your  Frame  with  little  trouble 
l!'^  Tome  new-place  of  ycitr  Garden  near  your  Work. 

Thfs 
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This  way  is  foand  to  be  moft  convenient,  expedi- 
lious,  and  advantageous  ^  for  it  faves  the  [abour  of 
ft  ripping  the  Hawm  of  the  Hops^  off  the  Poles.  Al- 
io any  forked  or  Scraggy  Poles  which  are  beft  for  the 
hop,  prove  no  impediment  to  this  way  of  picking  : 
It  preferves  the  Hops  from  britin^  or  ihedding^ 
which  by  ftripping  off  the  Poles,  and  wrapping  thein 
tap  in  bundles  to  carry  up  and  down^  they  are  apt  to 
do.  Alfo  this  way  thejr  may  pick  thjenj  clean  off  the 
Poles  as  they  han^,  without  tumbling  and  tearing, 
which  caufes  much  filth  to  mi;K  with  the  Hops,  be- 
fides  the  fpoiling  and  lofs  of  rpany  Hops-,  and  bein^ 
ihus  picked  over  you^  Frame,  if  the  Hops  be  never  fo. 
ripe,  zjii^  fulije^  to  (hatter,  all  is  prefecved.  The 
Pickers  may  this  way  make  n>ore  expedirioa  than  the 
other,  the  Hops  hanging  in  view  as  they  grow  oa 
the  Poles. 

/  Before  you  draw  your  Poles,  with  a  fliarp  hook 
fixed  at  the  end  of  a  long  ftale  or  Pole,  dividethe 
Hops  above,  where  they  grow  together  with,  other 
Poles  i  then  ought  you  to  cut  the  Hops,  not  as  is  ufu- 
a!ly  prefcribed  and  praftifed  clofe  at  the  Hills,  but 
a\>ont  two.6r  three  Foot  above,  the  Hills,  elfe  wilt 
the  Hop  bleed  much  of  his  ft.rength  away.  This  hath 
been  found  to  be  a  great  ftrengthenerof  weakilops, 
the  other  a  Weakeripr  to  all. 
'  Then  draw  your  ^oles,  >Vhichin  cafe  they  are  fo 
far  or  faft  In  the  Ground,  that  you  cannot  raife  them 
without  breaking  of  them,  you  muft  get  a  pair  of 
Tongs  made  like  unto  a  Blackfmiths  Tongs,  only 
ftronger,  and  toothed  at  the  end,  with  whiqh  Tongs 
ybu  may  beclip  the  Pole  at  the  bottom,  and  refting 
the  joynt  thereof  on  a  block  of  Wood,  you  may 
weigh  up  the  Po)e  without  trouble  or  danger  of 
bre:»king  the  Pofei  Or  Jbrchtapnefs  fake,  you  may 
have  a  wooden  Leaver  forked  at  the  end,  in  which 
Fork  fix  two  fides  of  (harp  and  toothed  Iron  j  which 
put  to  the  Pole,  and  on  a  block  of  Wood  as  before, 
you  may  heave  up  the  Pole  by  the  ftrengthofyowr* 
ri^ht  Hand,  whilft  yau  pull  the  Pole  to. you  with, 
y^ur  left.  *    ,        *  '   '  ' 

Cut 
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Cut  no  more  ftalks,  nor  draw  no  more  than  yoti 
can  conveniently  difpatch  in  an  hour  or  two,  in  cafe 
the  weather  be  very  not^  or  it  be  likely  to  Rain, 

If  your  Hop-Garden  be  large,  it  were  worth  your 
coft  and  pains  to  raife  in  the  niidft  thereof  a  Shed, 
or  fuch-like  Houfe,  on  four  or  fix  main  Forks  or 
Ports,  and  Thatched  over,  under  which  (belter  you 
may  pick  your  Hops*,  which  will  both  defend  your 
Pickers  from  the  Sun,  and  your  Hops  from  the 
Sun  and  Sorms.  Here  in  may  you  lay  a  parcel  of 
Hops  unpicked  over  night,  that  your  Pickers  may 
go  to  work  the  next  morning,  before  the  Dew  be 
off  the  other  that  are  abroad :  Or  in  cafe  a  ftorm 
comes,  you  may  lay  in  here  enough  to  ferve  till  the 
other  are  dry  again.  And  under  this  (belter  may 
your  Poles  lie  dry  all  the  Winter. 

Let  not  your  Hops  be  wet  when  you  gather  them  \ 
but  if  the  Dew  be  on  them,  or  a  Shower  hath  taken 
them,  (hake  the  Pole,  and  they  will  be  dry  the 
fooner. 

If  your  Hops  be  over-ripe,  they  will  be  .tpt  to 
Ihed  their  Seed,  wherein  confifteth  the  chiefeft 
ftrength  of  the  Hop:  Alfo  they  will  not  look  (b 
green,  but  fomewhat  brown,  which  much  dimi- 
»i(heth  the  value  of  them*,  yet  fome  let  them 
Hand  as  long  as  they  can,  becaufe  they  waft  lefs  in 
the  drying-,  four  pounds  of  undryed  Hops,  thorough 
ripe,  will  make  one  of  dry  *,  and  five  pounds  of 
Hops  fcarcely  ripe,  yet  in  their  prime,  makes  but 
one :  So  they  judge  they  get  more  in  the  thorough 
ripe  Hop  by  the  wdght,  than  they  loofe  in  the 
colour. 

There  are  alfo  two  forts  of  Hops,  the  Green, 
and  the  Brown*,  the  one  yielding  a  better  colour 
by  much  when  they  are  dry,  the  other  bears  lar- 
ger, and  a  greater  quantity  of  Hops,  which  is  ra* 
ther  to  be  preferred. 

In  the  picking  keep  them  as  clean  as  you  can  fron> 
Leaves  and  Stalks,  which  will  damage  you  more  in 
the  Sale,  than  they  will  advantage  yoa  in  the 
Weight 
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^  As  faft  as  you  pick  them,  dry  thena,  for  their 
lying  uodryed,  heats  them,  ancji  changes  their  co< 
lour,  very  much  to  the  damage  of  the  Hop  •,  bat  if 
your  Kiln  be  full,  and  that  you  muft  keep  your 
Hops  a-while,  then  fpread  them  on  {bnje  Floor, 
that  they  may  not  lie  too  thick  •,  and  thus  wiH  they 
"keep  a  day  or  two  without  mpch  damage. 

Well  drying  of  Hops  is  the  moft  neceflary  thing 
to  be  taken  care  of^  for  if  that  be  not  rightly  done; 
they  ar^  not  fit  for  the  Market,  nor  for  Ufe  *,  for  a 
handful  of  flack  dried  Hops  will  mar  and  (poll  ma- 
ny pounds,  taking  away  their  pleafant  (cent  and 
colour-,  therefore  let  your  Hops  be  thoroughly  and 
evenly  dried;  which  to  accompUfh,  there  are  feve- 
jciX  ways  made  ufe  of,  fome  whereof,  that  are  molk 
ufeful  and  neceflary,  I  fliall  he^  di(coven 

This  following, Defer iption  we  find  to  be  ufed  by 
the  Fl^mmings  or  HoUandirs  ;  a^nd  alfo  at  Poppering. 
,  Firjt^  Make  the  (quare  Room  or  Kiln  above  eight 
or  ten  Foot  wide,  according  as  you  defire  it  to  be 
4a  bignefs,  built  up  with  Brick  or  Stone,  with  a 
t)oor-place  at  one  fide  thei^eo^ 

In  tnc  midft  of  this  Room  on. the  Floor,  muft  the 
.Fire-place  be  rtiade,  about  thirteen  Inches  wide 
within^  and  about  thirteen  Inches  high  in  length 
Jrom  tne  Mouth  thereof,  almoft  tp  tJie  back  part 
of  the  Kiln  or  Ooft,  leaving  only  a  way  for  a  Man 
^to  go  ro^nd  the  epd  of  it;  U  is  ufually  called  a 
Horfe,  and  is  commonly  made  in  Mault- Kilns,  the 
.Fire  pa^ng  out  at  Hplcs  on  each  fide,  and  at  the. 
.enci  thereof^  and  needs  no  farther  dfefcription,  every 
Maibn  00  Bricklayer  almoA  is  acquainted  with  it^ 

About  five  Foot  high  is  placed  the  Bed  or  Flooi*^ 
vyhereon  the^  Hops  lie  to  be  dryed,  which  muft  have 
,z  Wall  about  it  four  Foot  high,,  to  keep  the  Kop^ 
np.from  falling.  At  the  one  fide  of  the  upper  Bed 
^ihmA  be  madQ  a.  Window,  to  ftipve  off  the  dryed 
tlopsdown  into  the  Ropm  prepared  for  them, 
,  The  Bed  muft  be  made  of  Laths  or  Rails  fawiv 
♦very  even,,  an  Inch  (quare,  and  laid  a  quarter  of  aW 
*]bicli  afux^det,  v^thX  crbfe^lteartj  to^ftppdrt  thcmi'a 
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the  middle^  into  which  Beam  the  Laths  are  to  be 
let  in  even  with  the  top  of  it,  which  keeps  the 
Laths  even  in  their  places. 

On  this  Bed  without  any  Ooft-doth,  lay  your 
Hops  by  Basket- fulls,  beginning  at  the  one  end,  and 
(b  proceeding  till  all  be  covered  about  half  a  Yard 
thick,  without  treading  on  them  •,  then  lay  them 
even  with  a  Rake  or  Stick,  that  they  may  not  lie 
thicker  in  one  place  than  in  another. 

Then  make  your  Fire  below  of  broken  Poles,  or 
other  Wood,  Jay  our  Authors:  But  Charcoal  is  the 
only  Fuel  for  Hops,  not  in  any  wife  diminifhing 
the  colour,  which  fmoaky  Wood  or  Brands  will  do. 

You  muft  keep  your  Fire  at  a  conftant  heat,  and 
only  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Furnace,  for  the  Air  will 
difperft  it  fufficiently. 

The  Hops  this  way  are  not  to  be  ftirred  until 
they  are  thoroughly  dryed,  which  is  not  until  the 
tops  are  dry  as  well  as  the  bottom*,  but  if  any  place 
be  not  fo  dry  as  the  reft,  (  which  you  may  perceive 
by  reaching  over  them  with  a  Stick  or  Wand,  and 
touching  them  in  feveral  places,  obferving  where 
they  rattle,  and  where  not)  then  abate  them  there, 
and  difpofe  of  them  where  the  places  were  firft  dry. 

When  they  are  thorouy^h  dry,  which  is  known  by 
the  brittlenefs  of  the  inner  Stalk,  if  rubbed,  and  it 
break  fhort,  then  are  they  enough  ^  then  take  out 
the  Fire,  and  fliove  out  the  Hops  at  the  Window 
for  that  purpofe,  with  a  Coal-rake  made  of  a  Board' 
at  the  end  of  a  Pole,  into  the  Room  made  to  re- 
ceive them  •,  then  go  in  at  the  Door  below,  and 
fweep  together  the  Seeds  and  Hops  that  fell  through, 
and  lay  with  the  other. 

Then  proceed  to  lay  another  Bed  of  green  Hops, 
as  before,  and  renew  the  Fire. 

Another  way  ufed  to  dry  Hops,  in  feveral  pla^ 
ces,  is  on  the  ordinary  Malt-kilns,  on  a  Hair- 
cloth, laying  them  about  fix  Inches  thick  \  and  when 
they  are  almofl  dry,  with  a  Scoup  made  for  that 
purpofe,  they  turn  them  upfide  do*vn,  and  let  them 
lie  till  every  Hop  as  near  as  they  can,  be  thorough- 
ly 
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y  dryed  ♦,  and  then  with  the  Hair-doth  remove 
them  to  the  heap,  where  they  arc  to  lie  till  they 
tre  Bagged. 

Both  thefe  ways  are  Tubjea  to  feveral  Inconve- 
nicndes:  In  the  firft  way  the  Hops  lying  fo  thick, 
and  never  turned,  the  under-part  of  them  muft 
needs  be  dry  long  before  the  uppers  and  the  Fire 
paffing  through  the  whole  Bed  to  dry  the  upper- 
Bjoft  Hop,  maft  needs  over-dry.  and  much  injure 
and  waft  the  greater  part  of  the  Hops,  both  in 
ftrength  and  in  weight,  befides  the  waft  of  Firin|, 
whidi  muft  be  long  continued  to  thorough  dry  Ui 
many  together. 

In  the  fecond  way,  the  turning  of  the  Hops  breaks 
them  very  much,  by  forcing  of  the  Scoup  among 
the  rough  Hair-cloth,  frets  and  fpoils  many  Hops, 
and  fliatters  their  Seeds^  dfe  this  way  is  rather  to 
be  preferred  above  the  other. 

Which  feveral  Inconveniencies  may  be  removed 
and  prevented,  by  making  the  lower  part  of  the 
Kiln  as  before  is  defcribed,  and  the-  Bed  thereof 
made  after  the  following  manner:  Firfi,  Make  a 
Bed  of  flat  Ledges  about  an  Inch  thick,  and  two  or 
three  Inches  broad,  fawn,  and  laid  a-crofs  on  the 
other,  Checqner-wife,  the  flat  way,  the  diftantes 
about  three  or  four  Inches,  the  Ledges  To  entred 
the  one  into  the  other,  that  the  Floor  may  be  even 
and  fmoothi  this  Bed  may  reft  on  two  or  three 
Joices  fet  edge-wife  to  fupport  it  from  linking. 

Then  cover  this  Bed  with  large  double  Tin,  fcn* 
dred  together  at  each  joynt  •,  and  fo  order  the  Ledges 
before  you  lay  them,  that  the  joynts  ol  the  Tin 
may  always  lie  over  the  middle  of  a  Ledge  •,  and 
when  the  Bed  i*  wholly  covered  with  Tin,  ht 
Boards  about  the  edges  of  the  Kiln  to  keep  up  the 
Hops,  only  let  the  one  fide  be  to  remove,  that  the 
Hops  may  be  Ihoved  off,  as  before. 

On  this  Tin-Floor  or  bed  may  the  Hops  be  turned 
without  fuch  hmrd  or  lofs  as  before  on  the  hair, 
and  with  lefs  expence  of  Fuel :  Alfoany  manner  ot 
Fuel  wiU  ferve  for  this  purpofs  as  well  as  GharcoaW 
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dK  fmoik  not  paffing  through  the  Hops  ^^  ^^  either 
of  the  other  ways:  But  yoa  moft  remember  to' 
make  Conveyances  for  it  at  the  feveral  cotners  arvl 
fides  of  yoor  Kiln  or  Ooft. 

Only  the  ikvins  of  Fadi  befides  the  advantage 
your  Hops  receive^  will  of  it  felf  in  a  litde  time 
rccompence  the  change  extraordinary  inmaiing  the 
Tin-Floor. 

Tfce  taming  of  Hops  after  the  moft  eify  and  fc- 
cnre  way  is  yet  found  to  be  not  only  a  waft  and  in- 
jaryof  die  Hop>  but  alfo  an  expence  of  fewel  and 
time,  becanie  they  reotdre  as  much  feWel,  and  as 
long  time  to  dry  a  fmali  part  when  they  arc  turned, 
as  tf  they  were  almoft  all  to  be  dried  ^  which  may' 
be  prevented,  in  cafe  the  upper  bed  whereon  tht 
Hoos  lie  have  a  Cover  that  may  be  let  down  and 
raiKd  at  pleafbre  \  which  Cover  may  be  tinned  over^ 
only  by  nailing  fingle  Tin  over  the  face  of  it,  that 
when  die  Hops  begin  to  dry,  and  ready  to  turn,  thit 
is,  that  the  greateft  part  of  the  moifture  is  evapo- 
rated away,  then  may  yoU  let  down  this  Cover 
within  a  Foot  or  left  of  die  Hops,  which  (  Rcvcr- 
beratory-Iike  )  will  refle£l  the  heat  upon  them,  that 
the  uppermoft  Hop  will  foon  be  as  dry  as  the  lower, 
ind  every  Hop  equally  dryed. 

This  is  the  moft  expeditions^  moft  (ure,  and  leaft 
expenfive  way  thit  can  be  imagined  to  dry  Hops, 
which  is  on  of  the  coftlieft,  trouble{bme>  and  moft 
hazardous  piece  of  worlc  that  belongs  to  the  Hop, 
as  it  is  vulgarly  u(ed. 

As  foon  as  your  Hops  are  off  the  Kiln,  bag  them 
not  immediately,  but  lay  them  in  fome  room  or 
place,  that  they  may  lie  three  or  four  weeks  or 
more,  that  they  may  cooL  give  and  toughen^  for 
if  they  are  immediately  bagged,  they  ^ill  break 
to  a  Powder,  but  if  they  lie  a  while  (  the  longer 
the  better,  fo  they  be  clofe  covered  from  the  Air 
With  Blankets  )  you  may  Pack  or  Bag  them  wltil 
more  (ecurity. 

The  manner  whereof  is  ufually  thus;  make  a  hole 
round  or  Iquare  in  an  upper  Floor  bijg  enough,  that 

a  Mad 
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i  man  m%y  with  eafe  ga  up  stnd  down  and  tarn 
and  wind  in  if,  then  t^ck*<H^  a  Hdop  about  the 
month  of  the  Bag  faft  with  Packthread,  that  it  majr 
bear  the  weight  of  the  Hops  when  fall,  and  of  toe 
man  that  treads  them ,.  then  let  the  Bag  down 
through  the  hole«  and  the  Hoop  will  reft  abovc^ 
and  keep  the  Bag  from  Aiding.  whoUy  through:  Inta 
which  bag  caft  a  few  Hops,  and  before  vou  go  in  to 
tread,  ty^  at  each  lower  ^mer  a  handfuU  of  H^s 
with  a. piece  of  Packthread,  to  make  as  it  were  & 
Taflel^  by  which  you  may  conveniently  lift  or  re- 
move the  Bag  when  It  is  mil  ;^  then  go  into  the  Bag^ 
and  tread  the  Hops  on  every  fide,  another  cafting> 
ftill  in  as&ftas  you  require  thiQni,  till  it  be  fuU: 
When  it  is  well  trodden  and  filled,  let  down  tk^ 
Bag  by  unripoing  the  Hoop,  and  dole  the  mootk 
qS  the  Bag,  filling  thp  two  upper  corners  as  yoa 
did  the  two  lowet. 

Which  Bag,  if  weU  dried  and  weQ  packed,  may 
be  prelerved  in  a  dry  place  feveral  years  j  but  beware, 
left  the  Mice  deftroy  and  fpoil  ^em. 

After  you  have  dried  a^id  laid  by  your  Hops,  yoii 
may  return  again  to  the  Hop-Garden,  and  take  care 
toprefervethe  Poles  for  anotner  year. 

dtrip  ofTthe  Hawm  clei^n  from  them,  and.fet  up 
three  Poles  ( like  unto  a  Triangle,  wherewith  they 
Qihally  weigh  heavy  Ware)  fpreading  at  the  boc- 
torn,  and  bound  together  near  the  top,  about  which 
yoa  nyiy  fet  your  Poles  as  many  as  you  plea(e  \  bind 
them  about  with  a  little  Hawm  twifted,  to  keep 
them  together:  By  this  meaps  t\^  outward  Poteii 
are  onl  v  fubjeft  to  the  injuries  of  the  weather*  which 
keep  all  the  inq^er  Poles  dry,  except  only  the  tops^ 
which  for  the  moft  part  arQ  lexpofed  to  the  Air:, 
and  Wet. 

Therefore  moft  Pile  them  up  at  length  in  Piks: 
In  (everal  places  of  th^  Hop-Garden,  by  pitching  in ; 
feveral  Poles  on  each  (ide  the  Pile,  and  laying  two 
or  three  old  Poles  athwart  at  the  bottom  to  keep 
t|tem  from  the  moift  ground,  and  b  lay  the  Poles 

that 
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that  the  fmaller  ends  may  be  inwards,  and  the  I>tg« 

Serends  oatwards^  for  which  parpofethe  Pil^  raaft 
e  fomewhat  longer  than  the  Poles  ^  and  when  yoa 
have  raiied  them  hieh  enough,  with  Ropes  of  Hawm^ 
bind  the  Poles  that  ftand  on  the  one  fide  overthwart 
to  the  Poles  on  the  other,  to  prcfcrve  them  upright, 
and  cover  them  with  Hiwm  to  defend  them  againft 
Ae  Rain. 

Bat  the  better  way  is  to  lay  them  in  fach  Shed  or 
Hoafe  erefted  in  your  Hop-Garden,  which  may 
ferve  for  picking  of  Hops  there  in  the  Summer,  and 

!>relervation  of  the  Poles  in  the  Winter :  It  will 
bon  requite  your  Coft. 

In  the  Winter,  when  little  elfe  can  be  done  to 
the  Hop-Garden,  then  may  yod  provide  Soil  and 
Manure  againft  the  Spring  •,  if  the  Dung  you  carry 
in  be  rotten,  then  mix  it  with  two  or  three  parts 
of  the  common  Earth,  and  fo  let  it  lie  Well  mixed 
till  the  Spring,  i^hich  will  ferve  to  make  up  the 
HiHs  withal. 

But  if  the  Dung  or  Soil  be  newj  then  let  it  Vt^ 
mixed  till  another  year,  for  new  dung  is  Very  in- 
jurious to  Hops. 

Horfe-Dung,  Cow-Dung,  or  Oxe-Dung  are  very 
g^,  but  no  Dung  is  to  compare  with  Pigeons-Dung, 
a  llttie  thereof  only  to  a  Hill,  and  mixed,  that  it 
may  nOt  be  too  hot  in  a  place :  Sheeps-Dung  is  alfd 
vety  good. 

In  the  Spring  or  Sunimertime,  if  you  fteep  Sheeps- 
Dang,  Pigeons-Dung,  or  Hen-Dung  in  water,  till  it 
be  quite  diflblved  •,  and  when  yoii  Water  your  Hops 
on  the  top  of  every  Hill,  in  the  Hollow  olace  madd 
to  contain  the  water,  you  may  put  a  diihfiil  of  this 
diflblved  dung,  and  the  water  wherewith  yon  water 
your  Hops  will  carry  with  it  th^  vertue  thereof  to 
the  roots  of  the  Hop,  which  may  prove  the  mod 
expeditious,  advantageous,  and  lead  expenfive  way 
of  enriching  the  Hop-Hills  of  any  Either. 

Al(b  by  this  means  you  may  convey  to  the  Robt^ 
of  Hops,  or  any  other  Plant,  the  fixed  Salt  or  ver- 
tde  of  Lini0|  Afhes,  or  any  other  Fertilizing  or  en- 
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rJching  Sabjeft  whatfocvcr,  whereof  we  htve  already 
di(cour(ed.  .  ^ 

Of,    Liquorice^     Saffron,    Madder^     andi^ 
Pyers-Weed.  ^ 

The  Land  this  Plant  principally,  delights  in,  be- 
ihg -not  every  where  to  be  had,  is  one  of  the  caufes 
It  is  fo  much  neelefte^,  dnd  the  method  of  Planting 
and  ordering  ofit  fd  little  underftood :  Although 
curEnglifh  Liquorice  exceeds  any  foreign  whatlo- 
eVer,  yet  have  not  we  enough  Planted,  but  yearly, 
Buy  of  other  Nations; 

It  much  delights  in  a  dry  and  Tj^arm  Land,  light 
and  mellow,  and  very  deep :    For  in  the  length  of 
the  Root  conflfts  the  greateft  advantage-,  for  if  it' 
be  not  light,  dry  and  deep,  the  Roots  cannot  en* 
large  freely  i   fuch  Land  that  Carrots,  Parfnips,  C^r. 
delight  in.   Liquorice  will  profper  in  it:    If  the 
Ground  be  not  very  rich  or  it  felf,  you  muft  mir 
good  ftore  of  the  beft  ajid  Ughteft  Soil  in  the  digging  \     m 
ft  muft  be  trenched  very  deep,  at  the  leaft  three. 
Spades  deep,  in  cafe  the  Mould  vvill,  bear  it,  and* 
lay  it  as  light  as  poflible  you  can.     The  beft  wa/ 
is  to  dig  it  with  the  Dung  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Winter,  and  then  dig  it  again  at  Planting-time, 
which  will  lay  it  much  the  li5hter,  and  mix  thti 
Dungthe  bfetter; '  • 

Procure  your  Set?  from  the  beft  and  largeft  Li- 
quorice •,  the  beft'Sets ate'  thcr  Crown Tet^,  or  head*; 
got  from  the  very  top  of  the  Root,  Next,  and  neareft 
good  are  the  Runners,  which  fpread  from' the  Ma- 
iler-ro^ts,  attd-have  littfe  Sprouts  and  Roots  which 
will  make  excellent  Sets,  being  cut  about  four  of 
five  Inches  lon^.  The  Branches  alfo  may  be  flipped 
and  planted',  if  it  provfe  moift  Weather,  they  wil)  ' 
many  of  them  grow^  thcfe  may  ferve  tothickeri 
Wherethey  are  too  thin.     *  •        •     .   -    . 

R  Thj 
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The  ufual  and  beft  time  for  the  planting  of  Li- 
quorice, is  in  February  and  March '^  about  a  Foot 
diftance  is  ufual  to  plant  vpur  Sets  in  Rows  by  a 
Line,  in  holes  made,  witn^  a  Setting  dick,  fteep 
enough  to  contahi  the  Plant,  v^hlch  as  Coon  as  it 
is  in  the  hole.  Earth  it  upi  and  if  they  prove  dry, 
water  them  as  toon  as  they  are  fet,  and.  to  for  le?e- 
ral  days,  until  they  hatre  recovered  their  withered- 
aefe.  The  Firft  year  yoa  may  fow  the  Ground 
with  Onions^  Lettice^  or  fuch  like  Herbs. . 

Then  afterwards  they  muft  be  kept  Hoed  every 
year*  till  they  are  taken  up. 

The  Sets  are  impatient  of  beine  Planted,  after 
tney  are  once  out  of  the  Ground^  therefore  ufe 
what  expeditibn  you  can,  and  Earth  them  up  if  yoa 
carry  them  far,  and  be  fure  to  have  the  Ground 
ready  before  the  Sets. 

Aftef  it  hath  flood  three  Summers  in  the  Ground^ 
you  may  dig  ^t  up  about  the  Month  of  November 
or  December  \  for  then  it  weighs  moft,  and  will 
keep  beft  without  lofs  for  fome  time*  It  is  beft  to 
difpofe  of  it  whllft  it  is  new  and  green,  becaufe  it 
will  much  decay  \n  its  weight. 

Sonie  that  have  very  good  Liqnori{h  have  gained 
much  by  it^  the  better  the  Land  is,  the  more  is  the 
advantage:  There  hath  been  made  from  fifty  Pound 
So  an  hundred  Pound  of  an  Acre,  as  fomeamrno. 
\Pontefraft  in  Torkfinre  is  tne  moft  noted  place 
for  this  Plant  that  I  have  heard  of:  Next  unto 
that,  Godalmini  in  Surry  deferves  to  be  remembrei 
alio,  for  the  Induftry  of  the  Inhabitants  In  Propa- 
gating  this  neceflary  Plant:  The  long  continuance 
of  the  Planting  whereof  in  thofe  places,  to  the  fo 
^reat  advantage  of  the  Inhabitants,  is  an  Argument 
lufficient  of  the  improvement  it  nukes,  there  be- 
ing in  many  other  places  as  good  Land  for  this 
purpofe  as  either  of  thofe  places  afford. 

Englifti  SafrM  is  cfteemed  the  beft  in  the  World, 
itift  a  Pbnt  very  fuitable  to  our  Climate  and  Soi^ 
fhcrelbrt  it  is  our  negligence  that  it  is  no  more 
Propajitei :  It  delights  in  a  good  dry  found  Lani, 
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Iroiight  into  perfeft  Tillage  by  Manure  and  good 
husbandry  \  the  bett^  your  Land  is,  the  better 
tnay  yofl  expefit  your  Crop. '  About  Midfummtr  it 
is  to  b^  ('Ian ted,  feme  fay  about  March^  \t  is  en- 
creafed  by  the  Root^^  which  yearly  multiply  in  the 
Ground,  like  unto  other  Bulbous  Roots,  or  rather 
liiore.  They  ire  to  be  taken  up,^  and  new  Planted 
tifually  once  in  three  Year^,  ana  then  may  many  of 
Ae  Roots  be  obtained:  They  are  ftt  in  Ranges* 
two  Or  three  Inches  deq),  and  about  two  or  three. 
Inches  afunder^  put  the  Ranges  about  tour  or  five 

inches  apart,  for  the  more  convenient  Weeding  or 
ioeing  of  them*       *  v 

About  September  the  Flower  appears  like  a  bin© 
CrociiSy  ind  in  the  middle  of  it  comes  up  two  of 
ttrce  Chives  which  grow  Upright  together^  and  the 
iteft  of  the  Flower  (preads  abroad  •,  which  ujives  be- 
ing the  very  Safforiu  and  no  more,  you  may  ga* 
ther  betwixt  your  fingers,  and  referve  it  .  'this 
mull  be  done  early  in  the  morning,  elfe  it  returnf 
into  theiwdy  of  the  Flower  again  i  and  fo  for  ibout 
a  Months  fpade  you  mxy  gather  Saffron.  Vou  muit 
procure  many  hand$,  according  to  the  (Quantity  ot  . 
your  Grotmd  \  you  may  gather  two  or  three  Crops,  * 
iod  then  remove  rt.  After  it  hath  done  Flowring^ 
it  remains  green  all  the  Winter.      •  .    .^ 

;  Care  muft  be  alfo  taken  in  the  drying  6f  it^  whicM 
may  be  done  in  a  fmall  Kiln  iflade  of  Qay^  and 
with  a  very  little  Fire,  and  that  wjth  careful  at-* 
tendance^  three  Poiinds  thereof  moilt  un^Uy  mak- 
ing one  of  dry.  t;  ' 
One  Acre  may  bear  (rom  (even  td  fifteen  PoUnd* 
and  hath  been  (old  from  twenty  Shillings  a  Poimd. 
to  five  Pounds  a  Pound,  and  may  coft  about  four 
Pound  per  Acre  the  management  thereof  j  which 
gives  a  very  confiderable  Improvement  and  Ad- 
Vantage.                                        ^        \r      ' 

Madder  is  cfteenled  by  feme  td  M  a  i^ety  f ith 
tommodity,  and  worthy  our  care  and  coft  to.  Pro- 
|)atate,  it  being  fo  niuch  ttfed  by  t)yers  in  the  I>yi»j( 
i^fct^cir  red  Colours,  and  in  To  gtcat  requeft  of  th^ 
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^Apothecaries  for  Medicinal  afesi  and  a  PUnt  i\fy 
that  delights  ia  oar  Climate. 

It  is  to  be  Planted  in  a  very  rich,  deep,  wartQ, 
and  well-manured  Land,  digged  at  lealt  two  or  thre^ 
Spade-graft  deep. 

*  Then  aboat  March  or  jipril^  as  (bon  as  it  fpringi; 
put  of  the  Ground,  is  it  to  be  Planted :  The  (cts  are 
to  be  gathered  two  or  three  Inches  long,  with  Roots 
to  them^  and  immediately  Planted  ( or  pat  inta 
Mould,  if  carried  far )  and  then  let  about  a  Foot 
apart  the  one  from  the  other,  and  kept  water'd  till 
the  Spring,  and  continually  Weeded,  till  they  have 
got  the  Maftery  of  the  Weeds. 

At  three  Years  end,  yo*  may  take  it  up^  refervc 
the  Plants  for  your  own  ufe,  and  fell  the  Koots  to 
the  jfpothecariesj  or  dry  them  for  the  i>ycrs  ufe : 
But  the  defcription  and  manner  of  Drying  and  Afiiing 
thereof  for  that  purpofe,  I  leave  to  thofe  that  frc 
better  experienced  therein*  or  until  I  have  obtained 
fome  light  thereinto.  The  great  advantage  that  it 
brings  to  the  Planter,  according  as  it  is  by  fome 
related,  is  Incouragement  fuffkient  to  any  Ingenious 
Man  to  make  a  farther  enquiry  ar^d  progrefs  into  it^ 
Nature  and  Method  of  ordering  it. 

Weld  or  Dyers-Weed  is  a  rich  Dyers  Commodity^ 
it  groweth  in  many  plac^  Wild,  and  is  fown  alfo 
in  many  places  in  Kent  to  a  very  great  advantage: 
It  will  grow  on  any  ordinary  or  Barren  Land,  fo 
that  it  be  dry  and  warm. 

It  may  be  fown  on  Barley  or  Oats  after  they  arc 
Ibwn  and  harrowed,  this  requiring  only  a  Bnfli  to 
ht  drawn  over  it:  A  Gallon  of  Seed  will  (bw  ah 
Acre,  it  being  very  fmall,  and  is  beft  to  be  mixed 
^^thfome  other  material,  as  before  we  advifedcon* 
ccrning  Clover-grafs-feed:  It  groweth  not  much  the 
firft  Summer-,  but  after  the  Com  is  gathered  it  is 
to  be  prcferved,  and  the  next  Summer  you  (hall  re- 
ceive your  Crop. 

Tou  muft  be  very  cantioas  in  the  gathering  of  it. 
that  the  Seed  be  not  over-ripe,  for  then  it  will  fell 
out;  if  not  enough,  neither  Seed  nor  Stalk  will  be 
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good:  It  IS  to  be  pulled  as  they  do  Flax,  by  the 
Roots,  and  bound  up  in  little  handfuls*  and  (et  to 
dry  4nd.  then  Houfed:  Then  may  you  beat  or  lalh 
oat  the  Scefl%  which  is  of  good  value,  and  difpofe  of 
the  Stalk  and  Root  to  the  Dyer^  whichisoffingular 
ufe  for  the  Dyirfg  ^  the  bright  TcSotp  xnd.  Leirnm- 
Colour^ 


SECT.    ni. 

Of  Beans,  Peafe,  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Ai^ 
paragus.  Cabbage,  andfeveral  other  farts 
if  Garden-Tillage. 

The  feveral  forts  of  Garden-^illa^  hereafter 
Treated  of,  are  fome  of  them  ufed  for  fecond  Cour- 
fes,  and  others  of  them  for  Sauces,,  which  rai(eth  an 
<^ieAion  that  they  are  unprofitable  •,  which  ^at- 
thdugh  it  be  fonletitnes  urged  by  the  ignorant ;  is 
feiy  frivolous,  ff  you  confider.  That  at  inch  Tables' 
where  Is  the  greateft  Plenty,  Garden-Tillage  is  as 
acceptable  as  Flefli-Meats-,  and  if  it  be  only  a  Sance^ 
yet  it  helps  to  fill  the  Bellv,  and  in  part  fupplies  the 
place  of  Bread :  And  at  other  Tables,  where  Fruga- 
lity !s  ufed,  a  Difh  of  good  Tillage  with  a  little 
Flcfh  meat  fetisfies  Nature  as  well  as  all  Flefli  would 
do,  and  with  much  lefs  expence  of  Bread:  So  that 
we  may  very  well  conclude.  That  the  greater  part 
of  Garden- Tillage  is  very  adVantagious  to  the  Conv 
mon-Weal  in  general. 

Pirftj  in  that  it  is  very  good  and  wholfome  Diet, 
more  (atisfaftory  than  afl  Bread,  ^nd  more  whol- 
fome than  all  Flelti. 

Secondly,  it  is  a  cheaper  Food  than  either  Bread 
or  Flelh :  For  an  Acre  of  Ground  will  yield  far 
more  of  Tillage,  than  of  G)rn,  which  is  cheaper 
thafi  Refti. 

Thirdly,  it  employs  more  Hands  in  the  raifuig 
of  in 

R  3  Fourthly, 
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t  Fourthly^  Tillage  is  not  fo  hazardous,  or  (pbje^ 
to  be  fporlcd  by  the  various  mutations  of  the  Airi 
or  by  Blii^htSj  Mildeios^  8^-  ,         '    ^ 

Therefore  let  the  Nation  increafe  in  People  a$ 
much  as  it -will^  Tiiiage  may  be  fo  increafed,  a^s  that 
there  cun  be  no  fear  of  fcarcity  ofProvifioni  for  it 
Is  not  difficult  to  demonftrate^  that  ten  times  mor< 
People  than  now  are  in  this  Kingdom  may  plentifally 
be  fuftaincd  by  the  produftions  of  the  Earth,  &c. 
'    Of  Beans  in  geaeral  we  Jiavf  already  difcourfed  iii 
this  Treatlfe;  only  here,  as  it  falls  in  our  wav  we 
fhall  fay  a  little  concerning  the  greater  fort  oyCnx- 
den-Beans^  whica  you  Plant  only  tor  the  Tablet 
They  delight  in  a  rich  ft  iff  land,  or  a  Land  newly 
^broken  up-.  They  jre/ulually  fet  between  S^.  jin^ 
drew's  day  and  ChrUimafs^  at  the  Wane  of  the  Moon; 
•But  if  it  happen  to  freeze  h^rd  after  your  Beans  arc 
fpired,  it  will  g<>  near  to  kill  them  all',  therefiure  it 
is  the  fureft  way  to  ftay  tiU  the  greateft  Frofts  arc 
over,  until  after  Candlema£s.    It  is  a  geaeral   Er- 
ror to  fet  them  promituquJjy,  and  too  near  togc* 
.ther,  when  it  is  moft  evident  tfiat  bei;ig  fet,  of 
otherwife  Planted  in  Rows,  by  a  line,  thiey  bear 
niuch  more,  the  Sun  ancj  Air  haying  a  more  free 
PafTage  between  them  :  Alfo  you  may  the  better  g^ 
between  them  to  the  Weed,  Top,  or  Gather  them : 
And  you  may  fow  Carrots  in  the  Interval  which 
.after  the  Stalks  ;^re  drawn  up,  will  prove  a  good  fe- 
cond  Crop.    Let  the  Ranges  run  from  S^utb  t^ 
Norths  for  the  greater  advantage  of  the  Sun. 

If  you  Sov/  or  Plant  them  in  the  Sprjnc,  ftccp 
tiiem  two  or  three  days  in  fat  Water,  as  before  i$ 
prcfcribed  for  the  fteeping  of  Com  •,  it  i$  bettor  to 
JHoe  them  in^  then  to  let  them  with  Sticks,  the  qfu- 
al  way.  In  the  gathering  of  gi'cen  Beans  for  the 
Table,  the  beft  vyav  i$  to  cut  them  off  with  a  Knife, 
■and  not,  as  is  i^fuaL  to  ftrip  them  down,  for  that 
.Wound  prevents  tV  profperity  of  the  younger 
c^,  nor  yet  ripe :  When  you  have  gathered  your 
.early  Bej^ns,  then  cut  off  the  Stalks  near  the 
Veroondj  ana  you  m%  probably  have  a  fecond  Qvop 
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eVe  the  Winter  approacheth,  Thefe  larger  ft^rt  of 
Bean$  yield  a  fa^r  greater  increafe  than  the  ordipafy 
forti  therefore  it  is  great  pity  they  are  no  nloire 
propagated  in  the  Fields  than  they  are,  efpecially 
where  the  Grqqnd  is  rich. 

There  are  feveral  (ojrts  of  Garden-Peafe  fowq  or 
planted  in  this  Kingdom,  (bme  approved  ^f  fpr 
their  being  early  ripe,  and  fome  for  their  pleafai^t 
.  tafte^  others  for  their  being  late  ripe,  fucceedinyg 
the  other:  The  Hpt-fpurs  are  ripe  the  foppeff, 
from  their  time  of  fowing,  of  any  other-,  then  fuc- 
^ceds  the  large  vjrhite  Peafe,  and  feveral  other  forts 
of  green,  grey,  j^nd  white  Peafe '•,  then  the  larap 
white  Halting,  ?Jid  great  grey  Rouncival  Peafe. 
There  is  alfo  another  fort  of  Peafe  in  fome  places, 
ufually  called  the  Silgar-Peafe  for  their  fweetnefs  •, 
they  are  to  be  eaten  in  their  Cods,  which  grow 
cropked  and  uneven  *,  their  extraordinary  fwectoefs 
maizes  them  liable  to  be  devoured  by  the  Birds, 
unl^fs  you  take  great  care  to  prevent  them.  TTiefe 
are  fown  later  tnan  the  other,  by  reafan  of  their 
tendernefs. 

A  fat  rich  Garden  Mould  yields  the  krgeft  Peale  •, 
but  a  light,  warm,  and  ordinary  Soil  yields  th^ 
tendereft  and  fwe?teft. 

If  you  would  have  the  earlieft  Peafe,  fovir  them 
in  September  or  Oilober^  that  they  may  get  (bme 
Hpai  before  th^,  Frofts  take  them  •,  and  then  i^ith 
dqe  care  may  they  be  preferyed  over  the  Winter, 
and  will  bear  very  early.  To  have  them  very  late, 
fow  them  a  little  before  Midfumntr^  and  (o  niay 
you  have  Peafe  in  September. 

As  for  the  manner  of  fowing,  it  is  divers  v,  fome 
(bw  at  random  ^s  they  fow  Cortl  \  which  is  Altoge- 
ther to  be  difapproved  of,  becaufe  the^  cannot  bt 
fo  evenly  difperfed,  nor  at  fo  equal  a  depth,  as  in 
the  other  ways  :  Others  Set  them  in  Ranges  with 
a  Dibble  or  Setting-ftick  \  which  is  a  very  excellent 
way  both  to  fave  Peafe,  and  to  give  liberty  to  pafi 
between  for  the  Hoeing,  Gathering,  &c.  But  that 
which  is  moft  ufed,  and  beft  approved  of,  is  the 
R  4  Hoeing 
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Hoeing  of  them  in,  which  makes  a  quick  TiddaiK;e 
of  the  work,  ^nd  covers,  all  at  a  certain  depth^^  and 
cloth  not  fadden  or  harden  the  Ground  as  (ettin^ 
doth. 

It  is  godd  to  make  the  Flanges  at  (ame  reafbnable 
jdiftance,  th&t  you  may  the  more  conveniently  pafe. 
•  between  them>  to.  Hoe  the  W^eds  and  Earth  upoq 
the  Roots  in  t^e  Sprii^v  for  the.  n^kednefs  and 
.barrennefs  of  the  Ground,  adds  nnich  to  the  ma- 
turation of  the  Peafc,  by  t^e  reflexiw  of  the  Sunj 
and  the.  laying  up  the  Earth  at  the  Root,  preferves 
them  muclv from  Drought,        . 

Where  your  Ground  is  fnwiUf  or  that  you  can  eafily 
furnilh  your  felf  with  Sticks,  they  will.yield  a  great 
increafe  if  they  have  Sticks  to  climb  on^.  But  thi$> 
!and  feveral.  other  ways  of  ordering  them,  wc  leave 
to  the  pleajure  and  skill  of  every  one,  whofe  Cu- 
riofity  and  Delight  is  exerdf^d  in  fqch  Affairs. 

Of  all.  the  farts  o(  Cod-ware^  there  is  none  fo 
fruitful,  nor  multiplies  fo  much,  as  doth  the  French 
or  Kidney-Bea^j  \  \King  a  very  pleafant,  curious^ 
and  wholfome  Food,  and  deferves  a  greater  place 
.and  proportion  of  Land  in  our  Farm  than  is  umalfjr 
.given  it:  It  is  a  Plinj  lately  brought  into  jUfe  among 
lis,  and  not  yet  fnfficiently  known  ^  the  greateft  inv 
pediment  to  its  farther  PrjQjjagation,  is  th^  tender*- 
iiefs  of  it  at  its.firft  fpringing,  and  the  fweetneg 
of  it,  which  m^jces  it  more  liable  to  be  devoured 
by  Snails,  Worms,  &c.  But>  little  Care  and  In- 
duftry  beftowed  about  them,  will  be  pl?n;iful!y  rc- 
compcnced  in  the  fruitful  Crop-,  the  fcveral  Ufci 
whereof,  as  well  for  the  Kitchiogj  a^  for  the  feed* 

1'ng  of  j5r^^x   and  fw/,  are  not  yet  commonly 
:nowrt  or  prafticed,      .  ,,  ^ 

.  Melons^  and  Cucumbers^  being  meerly  Fruits  raifed 
for  ourPleafure  in  the  Summer-time,    and  npt  of 
^ny  general  Ufc  or  Advantage  to  the  Husbandman^  • 
we  ftall  therefore  pafs  them  by,  only  as  to  the  or- 
4«ring  of  the  Groupd  ;  For  the  Setting  and  raifing. 
them  earl  J',  fee  more  at  the  end  of  tWs  Chapter. 
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^  The  beft  way  for  the  raifmg  of  Pompions,  is  ta 
T^ant  the  Seeds,  firft  in  a  good  Mould,  in  a  warm 

SUce,  and  then  to  tranfpUnt  them  into  a  rich 
ungy  Bed  made  for  that  purpofe,  watring  them 
Ww  and  then  with  Water  wncrein  Pigeons-dung 
bath  been  idfuled  -,  then  take  away,  about  blofTom* 
ing-time,  all  the  by-lhoots,  kaving  only  one  or 
two  main  Runners  at  the  moft,  and  fo»  (hall  yoa 
have  them  grow  to  an  huge  bignefs^  Take  heed 
you  hurt  not  the  Heads  of  the  main  Runners. 

The  Artichoak  is  one  of  the  moft  excellent  Fruits 
of  the  Kitchirt-Qarden^  and  recommended  not  only 
for  its  goodnefs,  and  the  divers  manners  of  Cook- 
ing of  it,  bi)t  alfo  for  that  the  Fruit  continues  ia 
Sea(bn  a  long  time. 

'the  Ground  is  to  be  very  well  prepared,  and 
jniied  feveral  times  with  good  Dung,  and  that  ve|?y 

.  deep :  The  Slips  that  grow  by  the  fides  of  the  old 
StuDS  ferve  for  Plants,  which  are  to  be  taken  and 
Planted  about  Jipril^  when  the  great  Frofts  are 
over,  and  ]cept  watered  till,  they  ajre  firmly  rototed.; 
and  if  they  be  ftrong,  thiey  will  bear  Heads  the 
jiiik'uhm  following^  They  are  to  be  Planted  four 
or  ftve  Foordiftianc^  the  one  from  the  other,  if-  tho 
^oilbe  rich*,^  bu^if  ii  be  not,  then  nearer.  After- 
the  Planting,  they  need  no  other  Culture  before 

iVimcr,   (^ve  only  Weeding,   and  Dreffing  fom^- 
times,  and  a  little  Water  it  the  Spring  be  dry. 
'    Againft  the  Winter j  before  the  great  Frofts,  they 

'are  to  be  preferved  againft  them :  Some  cut  the; 
Leaves  within  a  Foot  ol  the  Ground,,  and  raife  the 
Earth  about  them  in  manner  of  a  Molf-hill,  within 
two  or  thr^e  Inches  of  the  top,  and  tneo  cover  it 
wijrh  long  Dung  •,  which  both  prel^rves  them  from 
I^roft^,  and  keeps  the  Rain  ttom  I'otting  them. 

.  .  Others  put  longt  Dung  t^bout  the  Plants^  leaving 
the  PUnt  a  little  Br:eath-r6om  in  the  middle,  which 
will  do  very  welK  . 

^  Others  prcfcribe  them  to  be  covered  with  ^n 
Earthen^Pot,  with  a  hole  at  the  top-^  But  a,  Bee? 

*^)pivc  is  to  be  preferred  before  it^  . 

The 
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The  way  now  moft  ufed,  )s  to  cut  off  their  Leaves 
about  November^  and  cover  them  all  over  with 
Earth,  and  fo  let  them  lie  till  the  Spring. 

It  is  not  good  to  Earth  them  too  foon,  leaft  it 
rot  them. 

The  Winter  fpent,  you  (hall  uncover  your  Arti- 
choaks  by  degrees,  at  three  feveral  times*  with  about 
four  Days  interval  each  time,  leaft  the  cold  Air 
fpotl  them,  being  yet  tender  •,  you  (hall  then  drefs^ 
dig  abouty  and  trim  them  very  well,  dilcharging 
them  from  moft  of  their  fmall  Slips,  not  leaving 
above  three  of  the  ftrongeft  to  eacn  Foot  for  Be.v 
rers^  and  give  a  fupply  to  the  Roots  as  deep  as  con- 
veniently you  can  of  good  fit  Mould. 

It  wiU  be  good  to  renew  your  whole  Plantation 
of  Artichoaks  every  fifth  year,  becaufe  the  Plant 
impoverifhes  the  Earth,  and  produces  but  fmall 
Fruit.  Yet  in  good  deep  Land  they  will  laft  ten  or 
fifteen  Years. 

If  you  defire  to  have  Fruit  in  j^utumn^  yoa  need 
only  cut  the  Stem  of  fuch  as  have  born  Fruit  in  the 
Springj  to  hinder  them  from  a  (econd  Shoot,  and  in 
jiutumn  xht^t  lufty  Stocks  will  not  fail  of  bearing 
very  fair  Heads,  provided  that  you  dreft  and  dig 
about  them  well,  and  water  them  in  their  NeceflS- 
tyj  taking  away  the  Slips  that  grow,  to  thjek  (ides, 
and  which  draw  all  the  Subftance  from  the  Plants. 

The  j4fparagHs  (eems  to  contend  for  Prehemi- 
tience  witn  any  of  the  Garden  Plants  for  the  Kit* 
chirty  being  fo  delicate  and  wholfome  a  Food,  com- 
ing fo  early,  and  continuing  fo  long,  as  to  ufher  in 
many  other  of  the  beft  Rarities. 

They  are  raifed  of  Seeds  in  a  good  fat  Soil,  and 
at  two  Years  growth  may  be  trahfplanted  into 
Beds. 

Which  muft  be  well  prepared  with  Dung,  (irft 
digging  about  two  Foot  deep,  and  four  Foot  wide, 
made  level  at  the  bottom  v  and  fo  mix  very  good 
Totten  Dung  with  fome  of  the  Mould,  and  fill  them 
up,  confidering  that  it  will  fink :  Then  Plant  your 
' ^^fparagW'VXinis  at  about  two  Foot  diftanceiyoQ 

my 
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imy  tHant  three  or  four  Raws  kil .  t|u$  Bed  of  fbor 
foot  wide,  they  will  ia  time  extend  themTelreii 
throughout  all  the  Bed. 

Some  curious  Perfons  put  Rms-hmfs  at  the  bot- 
kpm  of  the  T'reiHrh,  and  hold  for  certain,  that  thejr 
have  a  kind  of  Symps^hy  with  j^aragtUj  which 
makes  theoi  pro(pet  thp  better^  but  this  is  refer- 
red to  th^  Experienced.  . 
,    Three  Years  you  muft  fcrbeair  to  cut,  that  the 

Sant  rkijr  be  ftrong,  not  ftubbed,  for  etherwife 
ey  will  prove  but  fmall  v  but  if  you  Tpare  them 
ifoor  or  five  Years,  ypu  will  have  them  as  big  a^ 
Leeks. 

The  fnull  ones  ^bu  may  leave,  that  the  Roots 
niay  grow  Ifi^^Ti  permitting  thode  that  fpring  up 
^hcuit  tf^  end  of  the  Seafon  in  every  Bed  to  run  t6 
Seed^  ai^  tt^'s  will  exceedingly  Ufnair  the  hurt 
whicA  y^  may  have  done  to  ybuc  Plants  in  reap- 
ing their  Fruit. 

At  the  begifirfing  ^f  the  V^ifri/^^  after  you  have 
Vut  aVvay  the  Stalks-,  cover  the  Bed  four  or  five  Fin-, 
gers  thick  y^lth  pew  Horjgj-dong :  Some  prefcribe 
wUh  E4rj[h  fo?^  FiogPrs  thack^  dnd  over  that  tvvo 
lingers  of  o)d  DuQg)  which  Witt  preferve  them  frorti 
the  F^oft. 

Af  the  Spring,  %hwt  the  middle  <tf  March^  unco- 
ver the  Beds,  and  take  0/  good  fat  Mould  and  fpread 
ovef  ihenij,  abe^t  wo  or  three  Fingers  thick,  and 
lay  your  Dvifiz  in  thf^  Afleyls,  or  eHcy^ere,  whick 
Will  rot,  and  oe  fit  to  renew  the  Mould  the  nett 

If  yop  ta^k?  uftjhe  old  Roots  of  Jlfparagm  abont 
th^  tisginning  €A  Japmny^  and  Plant  them  on  a 'hot 
feed  and  well  d^^ipud  thenr  jfrom  Fr^s,  you  may 
^^ve  -<^€r«¥^  at  Qaniiima^h  whi^h  Is  yearly  ex- 

^iftx\^tjkteA\y  U^fti^     

*  WVn  you  cut  jmar$gus^  reinave  a  little  of  the 
)^th  from  about  them,  left  you  wound  the  otheifs 
wfhi^h  are  re^y  to  peep  h  cut  rbcm  as  low  as  you 
cap  conveniently,   Mt  take  heed  of  ht&riii^  thof^ 

limiiei^..  ^  _ 
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Strawbertieis,  there  arc  divers  forts  of  this  moft 
pleafant  and  delicious  Frfiit,  and  not  any  of  them 
but  are  worthy  of  our  Care,  and  that  Kttlc  Painj 
they  require  in  Nurfing  them  up. 

The  greater  fort  delight  in  a  new  broken  Bed,  or 
nt  leaft  in  fuch  Places  where  they  have  not  grown 
before :  They  muft  be  kept  ftringed,  and  removed 
every  two  or  three  Years,  and  then  wrll  yield  a  ve- 
ry great  increafe :  They  delight  moft  in  a  warm 
fandy  Soil^  the  beft  Plants  are  fiid  to  be  fuch  as 
come  of  the  Strings*,  they  bear  beft  in  the  (hade. 

The  white  Strawbery,  and  the  ordinary  red,  may 
be  either  Planted  in  Beds,  or  on  the  fides  of  the 
Banks,  at  yout  pleafure. 

.  The  ordinary  red  grows  plentifully  in  the  ncw- 
ifailen  Copfes,  from  whence  if  you  take  your  Plants 
about  Augufi^  you  will  have  a  very  fair  increafc. 

There  is  a  fort  of  green  Strawberry  ( though  not 
ufual)  that  lies  on  the  Ground  under  the  tall  and 
(lender  Leaves,  exceeding  fvveet  in  tafte,  and  of  a 
very  ereen  colours 

Alio  there  is  another  for t  of  Stravrberry  of  a  very 
excellent  Scarlet-Colour,  and  moft  pleafant  Taft<L 
that  grows  plentifully  in  Nin^Eitgloftdi^  and  will 
profper  very  well  with  us,  as  is  experienced  by  a 
Merchant  at  Claphamj  near  London^  whahath  naany 
of  ,them  growing  in  his  Garden^ 

To  prcferve  tfiem  over  the  Winter  (though  they 
feldom  dye  )  you  ftrow  a  little  Straw,  Litter,  Fern, 
or  fuch  like  over  them.* 

To  have  Strawberries  in  Autumn^  you  may  only 
cut  iway  the  firft  Bloflbms  which  they  put  forth, 
and  hinder  their  bearing  ia  the  Springy  and  they  wiH 
afterwards  blow  a-new,  and  b^r  in  their  latter 
Sef  fon :  I  have  gathered  many  on  Michaelmafs-dxy. 

As  foon  as  your  large  Strawberries  have  done 
bearing,  cut  them  down  t<y  the  Ground  v  Md  a$ 
often  as  they  fpire,  crop  dieAi,  til(  toward  the 
Spring :  When  you  would  have  them  proteed  td- 
wards  bearing,  now  and  then  as  you  cut  them, 
^cw  the  fine.  Pawdeiiof  dryed  Cqwrdung  (or  Pi- 
geons* 
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^(ms-dang,  or  Sheeps-dung,  &c. )  upon  them,  and 
water  them  when  there  is  Caure. 

The  CoU'Rower  is  an  excellent  Plant*  and  de- 
ferves  a  place  tn  the  I^itchin'Garden  -,  their  Seedt 
are1>roaghtoat'of  Italy^  and  the  Italians  receive  it 
from  CmJUa^  and  other  of  the  Levantine  ^2Xts^ 
which  is  the  oeft,  and  produces  the  largeft  Heads. 

Yoa  may  either  (bw'the  Seeds  in  jiuguft^  and 
carefbUy  preferve  them  ov6r  the  Winter ^ot  you  may 
taiiethem  in  your  hot  Beds  in  the  Springy  and  re- 
move them  when  they  have  indifferent  large  Leaves, 
into  good  Land  prepared  for  that  purpofe^  but  die 
bed  War  is  to  dig  fmall  Pits,  and  fill  them  with 
good  rich  light  Mould,  and  therein  Plant  your  Cele^ 
flower^  which  muft  be  carefully  watered. 

There  are  divers  forts  of  Cabbages^  and  of  feveral 
(oloors  and  forms  -,  but  we  fhall  here  take  notice 
of  no  more  than  the  ordinary  Cabbage  and  Colewort^ 
being  fufficient  for  our  Country  Kitchin. 

The  Seed  is  to  be  fown  between  Midfummer  and 
Alichaelmafs^  that  it  may  gain  ftrength  to  defend 
It  felf  againft  the  violence  of  the  Winter  ,  which 
neverthele(s  it  can  hardly  do  in  fome  years :  Or  you 
may  taife  them  on  a  hot  Bed  in  the  Spring. 

In  jipril^  or  about  that  time,  they  are  to  be  tranP 
planted  into  a  very  rich  and  well-ftirred  Mould  \  if 
voa  expeft  the  largeft  Cabbages^  they  delight  moft 
tn  a  warm  and  light  Soil,  arid  require  daily  water* 
ing  till  they  have  taken  Root. 

In  any  ordinary  Ground,  being  well  digged  and 
wrought,  may  you  raife  great  quantities  of  ordi- 
nary Cabbages  and  Coleworts. 

If  yoo  intend  to  refcrve  the  Seed,  let  it  be  of 
your  beft*  Cabbages^  placed  low  .in  the  Ground  du- 
ring the  Wintery  to  preferve  them  from  the  great 
Frofts,  and  cold  Winds  ^  cover  them  with  Earthen- 
Pots,  and  warm  Soil  over  the  Pots,  and  at  Spring 
Plant  then)  forth. 

There  is  another  fort  of  Cabbage,  commonly 
called  the  Savoy^  being  fomewhat  fweeter  and  ear-. 
Jier  than  t;he  coramon  Cabbage  •,  ani  therefore  to  be 
•*  •  *  preferred: 
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preferred:  It  is  raiTed  and  planted  as  the  other,  af 
alfo  is  the  fmall  Dutch  Cabbage; 

The  Lettice  is  fo  common  a  Sallet-herb  either 
raw  or  boiled,  and  the  way  of  Propagating  thereof 
fo  eafy,  that  I  may  the  better  pafs  it  by. 

Only  if  you  have  a  defire  to  have  th^m  white, 
or  blanch  them  (as  the  French  term  it)  then  when 
they  are  headed  or  leaved,  in  a  fair  Day,  when  the 
Dew  is  vaniftied,  bind  them  about  with  long  Straw, 
or  raw  Hemp  ^  or  more  fpeedily,  you  may  cover 
every  Plant  with  a  fmall  Earthen-pot,  and  lay  fome 
hot  Soil  upon  them,  and  thus  they  will  q^uickly  be- 
come white. 

Beets^  though  an  ordinary  Plant,  is  by  feveral 
made  ule  of-,  it  loves  a  fit  and  rich  Soil ;  it's  ufually 
fbwn  in  the  Springy  and  will  conle  up  feveral  years 
in  the  fame  Ground,  and  may  be  Planted  forth  as 
Cabbages  are. 

jinifeeds  may  be  Propagated  in  England^  as  Torn? 
have  already  experienced,  by  fowing  them  in  Fe- 
bruary^  between  the  Full  and  Change  of  the  Moon  v 
then  ftrow  nevy  Horfe-dung  upon  them^  to  defend 
them  from  the  Frofts.  Thefe  will  ripen  about 
BdrtholomexV'tide  '^  then  alfo  may  you  fow  again  for 
the  next  year. 

Let  your  Ground  be  well  ftirred  about  Michael-^ 
masy  for  that  which  you  fow  in  February^  the 
black  rich  mellow  Ground  is  the  beft, 

SECT.    IV. 

Of  Carrots,  Turnips,  a/id  other  Roots  ufe^ 
ful  in  the  Kitchin. 

Carrots  are  the  nioft  univerfal  and  neceflaiy 
Roots  this  Country  affords,  only  they  will  not 
profper  in  every  Ground  •,  they  principally  delight 
ma  warm,  light,  or  fandy  Soil^  or  if  Planted  in 
other,  it  muft  be  well  ftirred  and  manured :  But 
if  the  Ground  be  aaturally  warm  and  lighfc,  thcughf 

but 
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bat  indifferently  fertile,  yet  will  they  thrive  there- 
la :  It  is  afoal  to  fow  them  in  the  Intervals  be* 
'tween  the  Beans,  in  digged,  not  in  plowed  LancL 
becaaie  of  extending  riieir  Roots  downwards :  Af^ 
ter  t|ie  Beans  are < gone,  they  become  a  fecond  Crop) 
the  beft  afe  for  the  Table,  the  other  for  the  feed- 
ing or  fatting  of  Swine,  Geefe,  &c.  ibme  of  the 
faireil  laid  up  in  reafonable  dry  Sand^  Will  keep 
throughout  the  Winter.  The  Biireft  or  them  may 
yon  referve  till  the  Springy  and  Plant  them  for 

As  to  the  general  way  of  Propagating  Turnips^ 
We  have  already  given  you  a  hint  ^  therefore  have 
we  little  more  to  lay,  but  that  for  your  Khchin 
d(e  you  may  fow  them  at  feveral  timte  ^  and  if  the 
Wca^ther,  the  Birds,  or  the  Worm  deftroy  them, 
you  may  renew  your  Labour  and  Coft  for  a  fmall 
matter.  After  thev  are  in  their  Primd,  yoit  moft 
Houfe  them  from  the  Froft,  by  laying  them  in  your 
Cellar,  or  (hch-like  place,  on  heaps. 

The  Par/hip  is  an  excellent  fweet  Root,  and  tery 
pleafing  to  fome  People  -,  it  is  to  be  fbwn  in  the 
S^i^tgy  in  a  rich,  mellow,  and  well-fiirred  SoiL 
When  they  are  grown  to  any  bignefs,  t^ead  down 
the  tops,  which  will  make  the  Roots  grow  the 
larger :  The  like  niay  be  done  to  Carrots,  Turnips, 
or  any  other  Roots.  Towards  the  Winter^  when 
yoo  raife  them,  they  may  be  difpofed  of  in  Sand, 
to  be  preftrved  as  Carrots,  Turnips,  &c.  The  6i- 
reft  may  be  kept  fof  Seed,  as  before  of  Carrots  ^ 
and  then  take  the  faif eft  and  talleft  tops  of  tRofe 
Seeds  in  the  Summer^  2SiA  (bw  them,  and  by  this 
means  you  may  attain  the  faireft  Roots. 

The  Skirrct  is  fweeter  than  any  of  the  former 
Roots  \  they  delight  in  a  verv  fat  and  light  Mould, 
and  are  raifed  of  the  Slips^  oein^  Planted  in  the^ 
String'tim^  in  Ranges,  about  five  or  flx  Inches 
aiunder :  At  the  Winter  when  you  raife  the  Roots^ 
you  may  lay  the  tops  in  Earth  till  the  Springy  (ot 
Jrwr  father  in^reafe*  • 

fadififjf 
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RadlJJjes  are  lb  commonly  known,  and  their  Pro- 
pagation fo  eafy,  that  there  heeds  no  rtore  to  be 
laid  about  them. 

Potatoes  are  very  ufual  fn  Foreign  Parts,  and  are 
Planted  in  feveral  Places  of  this  Country  to  a  very 
good  Advantage  -^  they  are  eafily  increafed  by  cut- 
ting the  Roots  in  feveral  pieces,  each  piece  grow- 
ing as  well  as  the  whole  Root*,  they  rccjuire  a  good 
fat  Garden-Mould,  but  will  grow  indifferently  well 
in  any:  They  arc  commonly  eaten  either  Buttered, 
'or  in  Milk.  I  do  not  hear  that  it  hath  been  as  yet- 
eflayed,  whether  they  may  not  be  Propagated  in 
great  quantities  for  Food  for  Swine,  or  oth  er  Qit-* 
tie. 

Jerufalem  jirtichoah  are  near  of  the  Nature  of 
the  Potatoes^  but  not  fo  good,  nor  fo  wholfome,  but 
itiay  probably  be  Propagated  in  great  quantities, 
and  prove  good  Food  for  Swine :  They  are  either 
Planted  of  the  Roots,  or  of  Seeds. 

Onions^  are  Roots  very  much  in  requeft,  for  their 
feveral  and  divers  Ufes  they  are  put  unto  in  the 
Kitchin  •,  they  delight  in  a  fine  fat  and  warm  Mould, 
and  are  to  be  fown  in  Mnrch^  or  foon  after  *,  but  if 
you  fow  them  fooner,  you  muft  cover  them  at 
the  firft :  Where  they  come  up  too  thick,  they 
may  be  drawn  and  Planted  where  they  are  thin- 
ner^ when  they  are  grown  to  fome  realbnable  big- 
nefs,  you  ought  to  bend  down,  or  firead  the  Spindle 
or  Stalk,  which  will  make  the  H^ad  the  larger; 
being  fown  with  Bay-Salt,  they  have  profpeted  ex- 
ceeding well.  In  Augull  they  are  ufuallyripe^  then 
are  they  to  be  taken  up  and  dried  in  the  Sun,  and 
referved  for  Ufe,  in  places  rather  dry  than  moift.  ■ 

Garlick  is  fo  Univerfally  known  and  propagated, 
that  I  need  fay  little  of  it:  If  Set  in  rich  Ground, 
it  increafes  to  admiration,  and  may.be  Annually 
multiplied  without  hazard  of  Weatner;  keeping 
down  the  Leaves  makes  the  Root  large. 

Leeks  are  fown  as  Onions^  and  afterwards  it  is  beft  , 
to  tranfplant  them  deep,  that  they  may  have  a  great 

deal 
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Of  Garden-ftllagf,  a  ^^ 

^  of  white  Stalk,  one  fuch  Leek  being  worth  two 

ithers. 

'  The  faireft  and  biggefl;  qf  Leeh  and  Onions  ard 
to  be  referved  and  planted  for  Seed-,  the  Stalks 
Whereof  arc  to  be  propei  up  with  Sticks,  by  rea- 
Ijbn  of  their  weight :  When  the  Seed  Is  r fpc^  refcrvcr 
the  Heads  6n  feme  Cloath,  and  let  them  be  thorough' 
dry  e'er  you  rub  them  odt. 

Theire  ai-e  feveral^  ibrls  of  Kitchinhith^  and 
Plants  very  neceflary  and  lifeful,  aitd  alfo  ptofitabW 
to  be  propagated  and  advanced  in  our  Country-' 
Gardens^  ^^Thymej^Hyffhpy  SageyRofemary^  Afarjo*-^ 
rom^  yioletSy  and  feveral  others :  Their  Ways  and 
manner  of  Planting  being  fo  univerfally  known,  and 
not  alt6getHer  peirtiftent  to  oiir  Difcoufe,  I  ftiall 
.pafs  them  by,  artd  fefer  VoU  to  others  that  ttQ2iX  of 

'  I  thought  to  have  Omitted  Tohdceoj  hy  hz(6n  f  hi 
^Ututc  Laws  are  fo  feverS^'agaihft  tht  Planters  df. 
It,  but  that  it  is  a  Plant  fo  much  Imtjroving  Land, 
aiid  imploying  fo  many  Hands,  that  in  tiijte  It  mar 
^in  Footing  in  the  good  Opinion  of  tflfe  Landlord. 
as  well*  as  the  X^nai^t;,  which  may  prove  a  nieans  to 
bbtain  fonie  Liberty' for 4ts  growth  hei?e,  and  not 
to  be  totally  excluded  oiit  of  the '  HftsKandman'i 

farm.  The  great  Objeftion  is  the  prejudice  it  wiH 
ring  to  Navigation,  the  fewer  Ships  Bei%  employ- 
ed, knd  the  rfeifenlng  his  MajeftleiJ  Revende:  t6 
Woich  may  be  anlwered.  That  thirirafe  biit  fev^ 
Ships  employed  to  Flrgirfid  •,  and  if  nfany,  yii  ther^ 
would  lie  but  few  the  lefsj  for  its  riot  to  be  ihia- 
eined,*  that  we  Ihould  Plant  enough  ib  fiirnlfti  oui 
Whole  Mkt^on,  afid  maintain  *a  Tride ' abroad 'alfo| 
And  in  cafe  it  (hould  leflenthe  nuiilber  of  Ships  fbf 
the  'preftnt,  Ihey  would  (bon  incfeafe  again,  afe  th6 
Trade  of  f^trj^inlu  would  alter  in  other  Commodi* 
ties,  as  Silky  Wine,  and  0/Y,  which  Would  be  a  liiuch 
fce'ttef  Trade  for  Them  and  Us.  •         »  *•  *" 

And  as  to  the  leflening  his  Majefties  Revenue, 
the  like  Impofitiou  may  be  laid  on  the  fame  Com^ 
•  '  S  modity 
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modity  growing  at  hom^as  ifimpofted  from  abroadx, 
or  fome  other  of  like  value  in  lieu  of  it 

Certain  it  is,  that  thi  Planting  of  it  would  cm- 
ploy  abundance  of  People  in^  Tilling^  Planting, 
Weeding,  Dreffing^  and  Curing  of  it.'    And  tJie  im- 

fjrovement  of  Land  is  very  great,  from  ten  Shil- 
ings  per  Acre,  to  thirty  or  forty  Pounds  per  Acre, 
all  Charges  paid :  Before  the  laft  fevere  Laws,  ma- 
ny Plantations  were  in  GlouCefierfljire^  Devonfinrtj 
Somerfetjhire^  and  Oxforipiire^  to  the  (Quantity  of 
many  hundred  Acres. 

iSome  bbjeft,  that  our  En^ifi  Tobacco  is  not  fo 
food  as  the  Foreign  •,  but  if  it  be  as  well  refpefted 
py  tKe  Vulgar,  let  the  more  curious  take  the  other 
that's  deirer.  Although  many  are  of  Opinion^  that 
it's  better  than  Foreign,  having  a  more  Haut^oujt^ 
which  plealeth  fome  \  if  others  like  it  not^  they 
fi^ay  in  the  curing  of  ii  n\al^e  it  milder,  and  by  tkit 
means  alter  or  change  it  as  they  pleafe ;  It  hath 
been  often  fold  in  London  for  Spanljh  Tobacco. 
^  The  beifl  way  and  n\anner  of  Planting  and  Curing 
It,  would  be  cauly  obtained  by  Experience  :  Many 
attempting  it,  iiime  would  be  fiire  to  difcover  the 
eight  way  of  ordering  it,  and  what  Ground  it  bed 
ftffeAs. 

But  that  wWch  hath  been  obferved  is.  That  it 
^ffefts  a  rich,  deep,  and  warm  Soil,  well  drelTed 

(I  the  Sprint  before  Planting  time:  The  yoong 
lants  railed  from  Seed  in  February  or  Marcbj  on  a 
ot  Bed,  ,and  then  Planted  abroad  in  your  prepared 
(jround,  from  whence  you  nuy  expeft  a  very  good 
Crop,  and  (bmetimes  two  Crops  in  a  Tear.  The 
leaves,  when  withered  are  firft  laid  together  on 
heaps  for  (bme  time,  and  then  hang'dup  (by  Threads 
run  through  them^in  the  fiiade,  until  they  are  tho* 
roudi  dry,  and  then  put  up  and  kept,  the  longer 
the  better.    In  this,  Experience  is  the  bed  Mafter. 


SECT- 
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SEC  T.    V. 

Ofjhe  manner  of  Ordering  and  Trefaring 
^  of  Qarden-Grofi^dy  MaUng  of  Hat-TBeas^ 
.    andtVaterii^jf  the  Qardensy  &fi. 

There  zxe  mmr  Qtrden-Pht^  in  Engloftiy  which 
eitfaor  for  their  told  fituatioiH  or  the  cold  or  m- 
jMitoral  tenipci;  of  the  Soil,  or  Juch-like  impedi- 
ments, and  by  reafon  of  the  ignorance  of  the  G<ir- 
dkierj  or  Onw^r  thereof,  produoei.  little  or  no  Fruit 
or  Tillage  anfwerable  to  the  coft,  trouble,  or  e:^* 
pedation  of  the  OiPirners  therepf :  Wherefore  we. 
ihall  give  you  here  ;the  beft  Rules,  DireAioqs,  and 
Inftruftions,  we  either  know,  or  have  read  of,  ia 
any  of  our  Ruftick  Authors. 

If  riie  Land  be  of  a  light  and  warm  Nature  of 
its  felf,  whereof  your  Garden  is  made,  there  needs 
dnly  common  Horfe-dung,  or  Cow^dung,  to  be  mix- 
ed therewith  in  tHe  digging  or  trenching,  toinrich 
it  V  but  if  the  Geound  or  Moul^  incline  tp  a  cold 
Xlay,  or  ft  iff  Ground,  then  procure  fom^  8^» 
tight,  and  fertile  Sand,  or  Mould  of  that 'natui^, 
and  mix  with  your  Dung  in  (bmtf  cori^r  of  ydur 
Ground  equally  together,  and  fuffer  it  Tq  to  lieitid 
rot  over  the  Winur^  which  in  the  spring  willprove 
itn  excellent  warm  Manure  to  lay  to  the  Roots  ^of 
your  Plants,  or  to  make  whdle  Beds  thelreof^  by 
anixine  It  in  good  quantities  with  the  natural  7,Sbil ; 
and  if  you  can  procure  it  with  convcniency^'^  tho 
more  of  PigeqnsKiun^,  Ponltty-dun^  orlSneeps- 
dtmg  you  mix  with  it,  the  lifter  and  warmer  it 
will  be.  Alfoai>  equal  cbmpofition  or  mixture  of 
Dung  and  Earth  is  neccffary  to.  be  laid  by^  that  it 
may  bethofoughly  rptten  and/ turned  to  Eardnby; 
the  Springy  that  it  may  then  be  fit  to  renew  the 
£arthab<mt  yoav  Ji^Sj  Artkhosks^  arid  fuch-like^ 
^ialfo  for  the  Planting  and  Rowing  therein  Crff/- 
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The  beft  ^nd  fureft  way  of  fowing  Secds.to  have 
the  moft  AdvaaUge  of  fuch  Dung  or  Soil,  and  that 
they  may  come  up  moft  even,  and  be  all  buried  at 
cTie  certain  depth,  is  thus :  Firft  Rake  your  Bed 
even*  then  throw  on  a  part  of  your  mixture  of 
Earth  and  Dung,  which  alfo  Rake  very  even  and 
level,  on  which  fow  your  Seeds,  whether  Onions, 
Leeks,  Lett  ice,  or  fuch  like-,  then  with  a  wide 
Sieve  fift  on  the  Earth  mixed  with  Dung,  that  it 
may  cover  the  Seeds  about  a  quarter  of  an  Inch 
deep,  or  little  more,  and  you  ftiall  not  fail  of  a  fruit- 
ful Crop. 

If  your  Garden  be  obvious  to  the  cold  Winds, 
which  are  very  injurious  to  moft  forts  of  Plants, 
next  unto  Trees,  Pales,  Walls,  Hedges,  &c.  lay 
your  Ground  after  this  following  manner-,  that  is, 
let  it  be  laid  up  in  Ridges  a  Foot  or  two  in  height, 
Ibmewhat  upright  on  the  back  or  North-fide  there- 
of, and  more  ftielving  or  floping  to  the  Southward, 
for  about  three  or  four  Foot  broad,  on  which  fide 
you  may  fow  any  of  your  Garden-Tillage  ;  and 
thefe  Banks  lying  one  behind  the  other,  will  much 
break  the  Winds,  and  thefe  ftielving  fides  will  much 
expedite  the  ripening  of  Peafe  or  other  Fruits  by 
receiving  more  direftly  the  Beams  of  the  Sun : 
And  in  cafe  the  Ground  be  over-moift,  you  may 
Plant  the  higher-,  and  if  over  dry,  then  the  lower: 
So  that  it  feems  to  remedy  all  extreams,  except 
Heat,  which  rarely  injures. 

To  make  a  hot  Bed  in  Febrary^  or  earlier,  if  you 
pleafe,  for  the  raifig  of  Melons^  Cucumbers,  Radi^ 
ftjes,  Colliflowers^  or  any  other  tender  Plants  or 
Flowers,  you  muft  provide  a  warm  place  defended 
from  all  Winds,  by  being  inclofed  by  a  Pale  or 
Hedge  made  of  Reed  or  Straw,  about  fix  or  fcven 
Foot  high,  of  fuch  diftance  or  capacity  your  occafi- 
ons  require  -,  within  which  you  muft  raife  a  Bed  of 
about  two  or  three  Foot  high,  and  three  Foot  over, 
of  new  Horfe-dung,  of  about,  fix,  eight,  or  len 
days  old,  treading  it  very  hard  down  on  the  top, 
being  made  level ;  and  if  you  will,  edged  round 

with 
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with  Boards:  Lajr  of  fine  rich  Mould  aboat  thfcc 
or  foot  Incites  thkJt^  iafhd  whim  the  eittreafxt 
he^t  of  4ihe  fied  is  Qsrer^  which  jfoaiBftjr  percehra 
bjr  dimfthig  in  yoor  finger^  thenrPUnt  your  Sedds 
as  you  think  fit  v  thoi  ere£t  ibme  Forks  four  or  $vd 
Inches  above  the  Bedy  to  fupport  a  Frame  maxlciiof 
Sticks,  and  covered  with  Straw^  to  defend  the  Seed 
and  Plants  from  cold  and  wet*,  only  you i may  cnpen 
your  Covering  in  a  warm  day  for  an  hour  \xtoti 
Noon^  and  an  binr.aftbr.  ^  R^ltieinber.to  Eaith 
thetn  up  as  they  {hoot  ijn  height  yvrhen  they  jiro 
aU^  to  bear  the  cokl  you  may  tranfpiaot  xhprtt. 

Manv  curious  aM  neceflaiy  Plartfis  !would  fijtfTer^ 
were  they  not  carefiiUjrt  watered  }at;theit  fir  ft  xt* 
aioval,  or  in  eztreani'drySeifousv^thecdbrefhiris 
not  ta  be  neglefted..  Early  in  €tk^  ^P^th  iwhiUI 
^  Weather,  is  cold,,  bet  £aiiti<H3$  \<A  leirateriiig  'riie 
kiWits  of  the  young  and  tender  Pliiat, ;  only»  wet  the 
£arth -about  if; '  /  .  "V  cr'i  ^ 

: ;  When  your  Pkmts  ^  Speda  ate  Aiorolhardy^  add 
tbt-Vkhts  yet:cold^iW?tter  in  theFocef noons-,  but 
when  the  Nights  arct:wlirm^  or  thetdays  itery  h6t^ 
4h«nthe  Ev^tngis  theibfft  tiiierf  >. ^*  :  //  ,:  « 
•  if  youidraw  your  Water  out  ,of  ^Wdky  or  deep 
jPi«t,:iliKKhtJto,;^afyiiaL4ay  innthe^Suh  in  fern* 
Tub,  or  (uch-like,  for  your  tendcrl  Phntsjln  the 

Bmt  Pofid,  or  Riv§rj  or  RMn*watff,.tie^f  it  nor% 
^ttAM  tKX>$  pfeff^r^.More  WeVb^fief)  rof  Spfir^ 

U  yo»  iiafurerPigeons-dunfty  Sfiieip^dii^ 
dung,  Alhe%  Um«fV^it/any  fat  Soil  »r. Matter  ^d 
your  Water,  either  in  Pits,  Cifterns,  or  other  Vet 
]fels  for  that  purpofe,  and  therewith  cautioully  wa- 
ter your  Plants  -,  it  will  much  add  to  their  Increafe 
and  Multiplication. 

For  Cbilijlaipcrsj    Artichoaks^  and  fuch-lifce,   let 
the  Ground  fink  a  little  round  the  Plant,  in  form 
of  a  fliallow  Dilh,  the  Water  will  th«  better  and 
^Vioroev^ilygo  to  theRootsi 

Sl  i  Water 
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,  Water  not  any  Plant  over- much,  left  the  Water 
carry  with  it  away  the  Vegetative  or  Fertile  Salt  v 
and  lb  impoverifh  the  Ground,  and  chill  the  Plant. 

It  is  better  to  water  a  Plant  feldom  and  thorough- 
ly i  than  often  and  flenderly  ^  for  a  fhallow  Wa- 
tering is  but  a  delufion  to  the  Plant,  and  provokes 
It  to  root  (hallower  than  otherwife  it  would,  and 
fo  makes  it  more  obvious  to  the  extremity  ol  the 
Weather. 

If  you  are  wilting  to  have^  the  Ground  always 
moift  about  any  Plant,  place  near  it  a  VefTel  of 
Water,  putting  therein  a  pi\^ce  of  Wooleh  Cloth 
or  Lift,  and  let  the  one  end  thereof  hang  out  of 
the  Veilel  to  the  Ground,  the  other  end  in  the  Wa- 
ter, in  manner  of  a  Crane :  Let  the  Lift  or  Cloth 
^be  firft  wet,  and  by  this  means  will  the  Water  con- 
tinually drop  till  all  be  droppid  out  of  the  Veflel, 
which  may  then  be  renewed.  The  end  that  bangs 
without  the  Veflel,  muft  be  always  lower  thati  the 
Water  within  the  Veflel,  elfe  it  will  not  (hcceid: 
If  it  drop  not  feft  enough,  increafe  your  Lift  or 
Cloth  i  if  too  faft,  diminifh  it* 

If  the  Weather  be  never  fo*  dry  when  you  (bw 
any  forts  of  Seeds,  water  them  not  till  they  have 
been  in  the  Ground  feveral  Daysy  and  the  Ground 
a  little  fettlid  about  them. 

The  feveral  Obfervations  and  Direftions  in  Plant- 
ing, Sowing,  fropagatihg,  artd  Orderihg  ill  forts 
of  Garden-Tillage,  and  temperirtg^  and  httmg  tl* 
Ground,  and  the  divers  Dungs,  Soils,  and  MiXtui^es 
for  that  purpofe,  are  more  largely  and  .^rticalar- 
ly  Treated  of  in  my  Sy^fle/na  Horticultuntl 
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(C  H  A  R    IX. 

^  feverdl  forts  of  Beafts,  Fowls,  and  Ix^- 
fefts,  ttjually  ieit  for  the  oAdvantage-  and 
life  of  the  Husbandmaii. 


o 


UR  Country^Farra  is  pf  little  ufe.andb^efit 
tp  lis,  notwithftandin$  all  our  care,  ^^u^, 
and  coft  in  E^rKing,  Planttog,  or  othejrtvife 
ordering  the  fame,  unlets  it  b^  w^U  ftocked  aM 
provided  with  £eafts  and  other  Ajiiixialsv  as  w?n 
for  labour  and  ftrength  in  Tilling  and  Manuriog jj^e 
Ground,  and  faciH  eating  other  kbpurs,  and  Cker- 
cifes,  as  ibr  the  fiirnifiiing  th^  Marfcet  and  KiKl^i 
And  not  only  foj:  the  HusbandQVans  own  fTpp^r 
ufe,  and  for  the  Home-Market,  but  they  are  pfrin^j- 
palinftruments  to  maintain  a  Forreign  Trade  with- 
al. Our  Gddings  are  traftfporte^  for  confiderable 
returns :  Our  Bpeves  yield  much  Butter,.  Ghcefe, 
X^ther,  Horn,  Tallow,  and  Meat  for  pur  Fof tfign 
Trade :  Our  Sheep  great  quantities  f»  Wool,- >vh^re- 
with  our  Qpathing  is  maintained,  and  Leath^i:.for 
o^i  Glovers  Trade :  Our  Swine,  excelleat  Baci)n : 
Our  Q)neys,  plenty  of  Fur  :  Qur  Fowl,  ftore  'of^Fea- 
thers:  Our  Bees,  Wax  and  Honey,  &is.  Allcolidu- 
cing  to  fupport  the  flourilhing  Trade  of  England^ 

S  E  C   t-      L  V   n 

(yBe^fts.  : ':' 


rack.  ,     _  «        \.      « 

Whereyott  have  good  ifo^repfPafture,  either  ia 
Several  or  iti'  Cfpmmon,  or  in  W,ood  or  Groves,  it 

$4  Is 
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is  no  fmall  Advantage  to  keep  a  Team  of  Mares  (bf 
the  Breed  i  but*\vhere  theire  is  moft  of  Arable^  and 
'a  little  of  Pafture-Land,    Horfcs  or  Geldings  are 
-«nore  neceflfary :  Which  difference  we.nuy  obferte 
be.tween  the  great  Breedingygiaces  for  Horfes  in  tne 
Pafiures  and  Wood-lands^  and  the  naked    G)rn- 
•  Countries-^  the  one  foil  of  gallant  lufty  Mares^  the 
pther  of  Horfes  and  Geldings. 
'-'■    As  to  the  Shape  and  Proportion^  Colours,  Age, 
.Ordering,  Breeding,  Feeding,  and  Curing  the  fevfc- 
-rat  Difekfes  <)f //tfr/f /,  I  Ihall  h«rel)e  filent,  and  rc- 
-  fer  you  to  the  feveral  Authors  who  have  copionOy 
'Treated  of  diat  Sabjeft,  k  being  top  laifge  for  this 
-I>la;ee.  *  • 

►    Only  I  advife  you,  if  you  keep  them  fot  Breed* 
ingy  that  you  fbrnilh  yoUr  fclf  with  a  good  kind: 
iFoT  ftch  did  Fifgil  advife  his  liusbandman  to  obtaiii 
for  Ks  Stock,  under  this  Charaften 

F(tr  the  fair  Iffite  df  the  genWous  Sire 
.      Walks- proudly  roimd  akout  the  fpaciolis  Fieldj 
Whiffl  his  fift  Thighs  in  fuppU  FUxwres  yields 
Firft  dares  the  VMy,  and  threatening  Rivers  take^ 
j4ftdo*er  an  unknown  Bridge  at  fuU  fpeed  make\ 
Nor  fears  vain  Sounds  :  That  hath  a  lofty  Nect^ 
jihandfome  fJead:^  fhort  BeUy^  and  broad  Back, 
LuKurii^  SxoiUing  on  his  valiant  Broafi^  &c* 

Thofe.  that  can  procure  a  good  kind,  and  have 
the  conveniences.df  breeding  UKedi*  raife  the  great* 
eft  Advantage  that  is  to  be  made  of  any  other  Ani- 
mal whatfoever.  ^  _ 

Affes  are  commonly  kept,  yet  not  to  be  little  fet 
by,  bea^fe  of  their  fundry  CommodUie$,  and^.the 
tiardn^ft  of  their  Feeding  :  Fot  this  poor  Beaft  con- 
tents^ himfelf  with,  whatfoevei;.  you  give  him  \  Thi- 
.ftlesL  prj^a^js,  Stal^Sj  ChjC  ( yi^h^i^cof  every'Coun- 
try  hath  ftore)  are  good  Meat  ^ith  hira  :  Befidei, 
hjc  may;  beft  abide  the  iliaoQWng^  too  of  a  negliaertt 
j^eeper,  ahdjje  abletofuftain  Blows,  Labour,  Hun- 
ipK  a^h^  Tmrft:,  bVing  ^Idbiii  or  nevclr  Sick  -,   aiitl 
*  '  thcwfoi^ 
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•therefore  of  all  other  Cattle  longeft  endureth  •,  for 
1)einz  a  Beaft  nothing  chargeable,  he  ferveth  tor  a 
number  of  ncceflary  ufes :  In  carrying  of  Burdens 
he  is  comparable  to  the  Horfe  v  he  draweth  the  Cart 
( (b  the  Load  be  not  greaO  for  grinding  in  the 
Mill  he  pafleth  all  othefe.    Thus  far  Haresbateh. 

The  Milk  of  the  Jtfs  is  efteemed  an  excellent  re- 
ft orative  (by  moft  JLearned  Phyfitians)  in  a  Con- 
fumMion. 

But  I  prefiime  one  main  Impediment  of  their  nojt 
•l>eing  fo  frequently  kept,  is  their  dcftruftite  Nature 
to  Trees,  which  they  will  Bark  with  their  Moutlis 
where  they  can  come  at  them :  Th^s  is  no  ways 
'pleafing  to  a  good  Husbands 

The  Mule  or  iWp//,  !s  bred  of  a  Mare  covered 
with  an  Afs :  \t\  s^  hardy  Beaft,  much  better  than 
an  ylfsy  and  Very  traftable,  and  c^ble  of  much 
Servict. 

CWj  and  Oxen  arc  worthy  Beafts,  and  In  great 
reqncft  with  the  Husfesmdman,  the  Ok  'being  cife- 
fbl  at  his  Cart  and  Plow,  the  Cow  yielding  great 
Tlolre  of  Provifion  both  foi:  tne  Family  and  the  Mar- 
ket. 

Concerning  theif  -Porhi,  Natdre,  and  Choice,  \ 
need  lay  little,  every  Countryman  almbft  Anderftand- 
ing  how  to  deal  fdr  them. 

As  of  Horfes,  fo  of  Cows,  VlrgiPs  Advice  is^  t6. 
^procure  the  beftv 


HUfceikr  breeis 


• : 7 : — ' •  WW  nvwyvj-  vrcct*s 

Brave  Horfes^  or  for  Pioio^  Jtrong  Bu/tocks  Teidir^ 
To  chufe  weM'hodyd  Fenutlts  muft  hirve  care^ 
Of  the  befi  fljape  the  fotir4odkd  T^eifers  are  \ 
Her  Headgredt^  long  her  Neck^  a^fi^o  her  Thigh 
Down  from  her  Chih  ^her  Deiotaps  dangfing  lie : 
Long'/idedj  all  parts 'little ^  kohom  great  Piet  bear  fj, 
jind  under  crooked  Horns,  her  brJfllyEdrs^^ 
Thofe  bejl  Hike  whom  f potted  White  adorn ^ 
"Or  JhuntheToke^  oft  mttin^withtht  Hom'^ 
The  whole  Cow  fair^  and  Vlfagd  like  the  Mai ei. 
"Sweeping  the  Gr^ttnd  with  ker'lo^  buflty  Tail.  .; 
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The  beft  fort  is  the  large  Butch  Cow  that  brings 
two  Calves  at  one  Birth,  and  gives  ordinarily  two 
Gallons  of  Milk  at  one  Meal. 

As  for  their  Breeding,  Rearing,  Breaking,  Curing 
of  their  Difeafes,  and  other  ordering  of  them,  and 
of  Milk,  Butter,  Cheefe,  C^c.  \  refer  you  to  fuch 
Authors  that  do  more  largely  handle  that  SubjeiH:, 
than  this  place  admits  of. 

Next  unto  thefe,  the  Sheep  deferves  the  diiefefl 
Place,  and  is  by  fome  preferred  before  any  other, 
for  the  great  Profit  and  Advantage  they  bring  to 
Mankind,  both  for  Food  and  Apparel. 

Whereof  there  are  divers  forts,  fome  bearing 
much  finer  Wool  than  others,  as  the  Hcrefordjbirc- 
Sheep  about  Lempfier  bear  the  faircft  Fleeces  of  any 
in  England.  Alfo  they  are  of  feveral  kinds,  as  t6 
their  Proportion  *,  fome  are  very  fmall,  others  lar- 
ger :  But  the  Dutch  Sheep  are  the  largeft  of  all,  be- 
ing much  bigger  than  anv  I  have  feen  in  England^ 
and  Yearly  bear  two  or  three  Lambs  at  a  time.  It 
is  alfo  reported,  that  they  fometimes  bear  Lambs 
twice  in  the  Year.  It  may  doubtlefs  be  of  very 
good  Advantage  to  obtain  of  thofe  kinds-,  and  alft 
of  SpaniJh'Sheepy  that  bear  fuch  fine  Fleeces. 

As  for  thqir  Breeding,  Curing,  and  Ordering,  I 
refer  you  (as before)  to  fuch  Authors  that  have 
largely  Treated  of  them. 

Swine  are  alfo  of  a  very  con fiderable  Advantage  t6 
the  Husbandman,  the  Flefh  being  a  principal  Sup- 
port to  his  Family,  yielding  more  dainty  Dilhes^ 
and  variety  of  Meat,  than  any  other  Bead  what- 
foever ;  confidering  theai  as  Pig,  Porky  Bacon^  Brawny 
with  the  different  forts  of  Offal  belonging p  them: 
Alfo  they  are  of  the  courfeft  Feed  of  any  Creature 
whatfoeverj  being  content  with  any  thing  that*s 
Eatible.  fo  they  have  their  fill,  for  they  are  impati- 
ent of  hunger. 

It  is  a  great  negleft  that  there  are  no  more  brei 

than  there  are,  their  Food  being  obtained  at  fo  ea(y 

.a  rate;  Befides,  the  Ofal  of  Corn^  Whey^  and  other 

CnUaary  Provifion,  it  cannot  but  prove  a  very  con- 

fiderable 
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iSderaWe  Advantage  to  Sow  of  Plant  Land  on  pur- 
pok  with  (MevfortSy  Kidney-heansy  and  fcv^ral  othet 
ffok  thriving  Pcdfes,  Hants,  and  Roots,  whereby 
you  m^y  not  only  raUc  a  corifidcrable  ^ock  <rf  thfemi 
to  ydur  great  Gain  and  Profit,  if  old  Tuffir  fiad 
true: 

And  yet  by  the  Y«aif  hafc  1  proved  e'er  ninfip. 
As  good  to  the  Pkirfe  isa^SiOWasaCoW. 

>  But  alfer  by  their  HTrndingand  B«l!ng^  in  Ci«i 
thty  ^  kept  in  a  Cobrt  made  Se^«r»I  for  that  por* 
,po(e,  they  wiH  convert  all  fuch  Vegetables  they  tSi 
not,  into  excellent  Soil#  ^  ^ 

If  *they  are  fnflferdd  id  run  abroad,  they  waft  thd* 
Fttfh  much;  and  therefore  it  is  en&Mckl  the  moft 
JFftlgil'  artdl  Bfettcftciit  waty^  to  keep '^hehi  a^y% 
•l^ftikd  irtt^^&WferCourt,  both  ibi:  their  Flelh  and 

I7^ir J  ^re  kept  In  Ibtne  Placed  for  Advantage,  h& 
ing  a  very  courfe  Feeder.    The  Kids  are  efteena[*4 
|5^  Meat :  Thehi  iliar  )s  of  ufe  to  make  R^es 
and  dthfef  things^  it  fievtTfdtsitl  the  Water.    The 
Wft  fiftt  6f  thAlr  bleed  twice  in  ^heYeat :  Thcjy 
'Ve'draally  kcpt^ft^Sutflts  where *iiaiiy  Horrciare^ 
AeiM  ^eein'd  m  AntSdbtd  to  "pt^fve  ijiem  frdttt 
^ewil'Epidcmitafl  Dlfea&i       >        c 
\  ^        ;  :;   ■'  t  <  ^.u'-.  ..  ■  ' 

M  rich  MltifiMfMtl^  Pto^nh^^^-^  *      . 

^    S6^ji«^*i«»V*i«^*^4^<*«^^«^^ 
ill  »that  Age  afW^Cowiwy  W*i  rt«icfe«lby. 

Si  Milk  of  «i^/  is  efteiAi«a  fMc^refteltWbA. 
^rHhcrof  all  liquid  ihliig&^tewWwW  feed,  <ekrttn 
.W6i«ctts  MiMc)  Wd  the.ihdft^  ^ftjftetable  «)  tfie 
^tf^tifich  \    fVbin  wheftce  the  To^s  «jgii,  thatth^ 

They 
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They  cro{)  and  are  injurious  to  young  Trees; 
therefore  are  to  be  kept  with  much  caution. 

V^irgil  obferved  that  their  bite  did  burn  fuch  Til- 
lage they  cro.pt  ^  and  they  were  by  the  Italians 
^fteemed  very  pernicious  to  Corn,  Plants,  and  Fruit, 
wherefore  in  their  Leafes  they  provided  that  their 
Tenants  ftiould  not  keep  any  of  thefe  forts  of  Cat- 
tle :  This  wrong  that  the  Tillage  fuffered  by  their 
Teeth  was  fuppofed  to  proceed  from  their  Corvfti^ 
tution,  as  being  always  in  a  Fever  \  for  which  rea- 
fon  Goats  were  not  permitted  to  come  within  the 
Caftle  of  Athens^  for  fear  they  fhouU  crop  the  Olive* 
Tree  produced  there  by  Minerva.  Neither  is  it  an 
Objeftion.  that  the  Trees  are  Urge  and  tall  out  of 
their  reach,  for  they  will  climb  a  very  tall  Tree, 
efpecially  the  Elm.  Therefore  fuch  places  are  fit- 
ted for  them,  that  are  Rocky  and  full  of  Shrubs, 
Gofs,  and  fuch-like,  where  other  Cattle  will  not 
thrive,  as  in  the  moft  part  of  Wales^  and  fome  cor- 
ners of  Englandy  where  they  turn  to  good  Advan- 
tage. 

I>ogs^  although  they  are  not  eftecmed  aniongft  the 
number  of  profitable  Cattle,  yet  are  they  very  ne- 
cefTary  Servaats,  and  the  moft  obfervant  and  aife- 
ftionate  of  aH  Beafts  whatever  to^  Mankind  :  Their 
love,  even  to  the  lofs  of  their  Lives,  in  defence  of 
their  Mafter,  his  Cattle^  Goods^  &c.  their  officiouf 
nefs  in  Hunting,  and  feeking  after  all  forts  of  Prey 
or  Gamcy  are  fo  commonly  known,  and  fo  frequent- 
ly made  \ife  of,  that  its  needlefs  to  tell  y^u  fe. 

Only  that  they  are  of  different  forts  and  natures-, 
fome  as  a  Guard  to  defend  your  tioufe  and  Goods ^ 
Qthers  as  Shepherds,  to  defend!  youx  Sheep2MA  Cattle^ 
others  as.  Jaccals  or  Watchmen^  always  wakeful  to 
rouze  up  flie  heavy  MaftifFs  \  whereof  fome  are  fot 
the  Bear  and  others  for  the  Bulk 

Some  Dogs  are  for  the  Came  •,  as  for  the'  Stag^ 
Buck^  Fox  J  Hare^  Coney  ^  folemty  Otter  ^  Weefely 
Mole^  Sec,  I^\fy^  tor  the  JDuck^  Pheafant^  Patridge^ 
Quaily  Moor-hens^  and  fcveral  other  forts  of  XW 
and  Wtfter-foTvK 

Others 
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Others  arc  Iccpr  for  their  Beanfjr^  Shape,  and 
t^roportion,  and  tor  their  docible  Nature,  being  a{^ 
to  Dance>  and  perform  (ereral  Feats  of  Aftivity,  &c. 

Cmysj  befiaes  the  wild,  which  are  very  profita- 
ble in  Warrens,  tame  ones  may  be  kept  to  a  very 
great  Advantage,  eidief  in  Hutches,  or  in  Pits, 
which  is  much  to  be  preferred.  Hiefe  Pits  are  funk 
about  fix  or  (even  Foot  deep,  in  a  good  light  Mould  ; 
or  in  Chalk  or  Sand  the/  delight  moft.  Thefe  are 
to  be  made'round  or  fquare,  and  walled  with  Stone 
or  brick,  to  preserve  the  Eafth  from  foundring,  in 
leaving  places  on  the  fides  for  the  Concfs  to  draw 
and  make  their  Stops  or  Buries. 

At  the  one  end  or  fide  make  a  hollow  place  fqr 
tiie  Buck  to  reft  in,  chaining  him  to  a  fmall  ftump, 
that  he  may  have  liberty  to  go  to  the  Rack  to  feed, 
and  to  his  Den  To  reft :  On  the  other  fide  or  end, 
let  the  places  be  left  for  the  Does  to  make  their 
Stops  im 

About  the  middle  of  the  Pit  may  you  plate  t))e 
^ack  to  feed  them  in  ^  the  Buck  on  the  one  fide, 
and  the  D§es  on  the  other. 

In  a  Pit  of  about  ten  Foot  fquare  jimy  be  kept 
two  or  three  Does  (befidesthe  Buck^  wUch  will 
bring  each  of  them  about  fifty  or  more  young  ones  , 
in  a  Year,  fometimes  feventy  or  eighty.  When  they 
are  about  a  Month  old,  you  may  take  them  out  of 
the  Pit,  and  either  fpend  them,  or  feed  thpm  im 
another  Pit  or  Place  made  for  that  purpofe. 

Their  Food  is  for  the  moft  part  Greens  growing 
in  or  about  your  Gardens-,  as  Carrots  and  their 
Greens,  Colewort^  SomhiJUes^  MaMowsj  DandUiom^ 
Saxifrage^  Par/ley^  Grafs^  and  many  other.  Alfo 
/foj^  Bran^  Grains^  Oats^  &c. 

They  ought  to  be  conftantly  fed  and  dcanfed, 
and  great  Care  taken  to  keep  them  from  Cats,  Pole- 
catSj  &Ck, 

If  you  have  much  Garden-Ground,  and  a  good 
Soil  free  from  Water.  Clay,  or  Stone,  for  them  to 
breed  in,  they  will  thrive  exceedingly,  and  doubly 
tf  pay  your  Care  and  Troublei  ^ 
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By  feeding  them  with  dry  Meat* between  whiie§, 
in  the  ^Fi>7rfr-feafon,  it  preferves  them  (from  thcv 
.Rot,  which  in  moift  Weather  they  are  fubjeft  unto*, 
biit  if  you  feed  them  much  with  dry  Meat,  you 
muft  fet  them  Water,  otherwift  not. 

The  Black  or  Silver-haired  are  mod  ufually  kept 
tame,  their  Skins  being  of  great  value. 

The  great  Dutch  Rabbit  is  the  beft  for  their  Food, 
being  much  larger  than  the  other. 

But  the  v^hitQ  Shock  Rabbit  of  Turkey  is  the  moil 
pleafant,  havinglongand  fine  Hair,  and  is  now  bt- 
come  the  moft  in  Mode. 


SECT.    11. 

Of  Fowl. 


The  Countryman's  Farm  or  Habitation  cannot  be 
faid  to  be  cornpleatly  ftored  or  flocked  without  Fovri 
as  well  as  Bea/lsj  yielding  a  confiderable  Advantage 
by  their  Eggs,  Brood,  Bodies,  and  Feathers,  araongft 
which  the  Poultry  feems  to  have  the  Preheminence, 
being  more  univerfally  kept  than  any  other  fort 
whatfoever",  infomuch  that  any  poor  Cottager  that 
lives  by  the  High-way-fide  may  keep  of  them,  being 
able  to  Ihift  for  themfelves  the  moft  part  of  the 
Year,  feeding  on  Itjfects^  and  on  any  thing  almoft 
that's  Eatible  by  any  other  fort  of  Animal. 

They  are  kept  to  a  very  great  Advantage  in  the 
Backfides,  and  at  the  Barn-doors  of  great  Farms  ^ 
and  as  I  have  been  certainly  informed,  a  good  Fami 
hath  been  wholly  ftockt  with  Poultry^  fpending  the 
whole  Crop  upon  them,  and  keeping  feveral  to  at- 
tend them  *,  and  that  it  hath  redounded  to  a  very 
confiderable  Improvement.  It  feems  alfo  confonant 
to  Reafon,  efoecially  if  within  a  days  Journey  of 
London^  that  they  ml3;ht  have  a  quick  return,  and  i 
good  Market,  being  ia  capacity  to  furnifh  the  Mar- 
ket throughout  the  Year,  either  with  Eggs^  Chick- 
ens^  Pullets^   Capons^  or  Cocks  and  Hens^  And  the 

Feathers 
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Feathers  muft  needs  yield  a  conflderable  Advantage  \ 
and  the  Dung  of  Ptmltry  being  of  great  ufe  i)f}  the^ 
Land,  ranch  exceeding  the  Dong  of  any  Cattle 
whitfoever. 

Therefore  if  convenient  places  or  Ho\ifes  were 
made  for  them^  as  dark  as  may  be^  v^ch  doth  much 
expedite  their  fatning*,  and  the  P^tt/^ry  ^therefetf, 
and  their  Dung  referved^  and  before  it  faath  taken 
wet  let  it  be  mixed  with  Earth,  it  wHI  undoubtedly 
anfwer  the  Expcnce  of  a  great  part  of  the  Corn  yoa 
feed  them  withal. 

If  they  are  (td  vfithjBuckj  or  French-Whedt^  or 
widi  Hemp-feed^  iS^  Will  lay  more  Eggs  than  witK 
any  othcfr  \6rto(  Gnntt. 

^Bvci-Wheat  either  ground  and  made  in  Paifle,  or 
whole  { the  former  way  is  the  better  )  is  the  beft 
fingle  fatncr  ofFdwl;  HemD-feed^  asthevlay,  giv- 
ing an  ill  favour  to  the  flefti  of  the  Bird  that  feeds 
on  it:  But  this  only  upon  report^  if  itprovet)thcr- 
wi(e,  it  would  be  one  great  encouragement  to  the 
Planting  or  Sowing  otH^mp  that  the  Seed  (houM  be 
of  (6  great  u(e.  \ 

In  Egypf  they  hatch  their  Eggs  in  great  quatitities, 
in  Ovens  made  for  that  purpofe:  In  feveral  plac^tfs 
)n  this  country  alfo  one  Hen  will  lead  the  Brood  of 
two  or  three  Hens,  (b  that  they  be.  hatched  neit 
about  a  time :  Therefore  may  you  with  mu^h  facili- 
ty hatch  three  or  ftu^  dozen  of  Eg£s  in  a  Lamp^ 
furnace  made  of  a  few  Boards,  only  by  the  heat  of 
a  Candle  or  Lamp*,  ft)  that  you^ifder  them  that 
they  may  hatch  about  the  (ahie  time  that  the  Hen 
hatches  her  Egg?  tha^  ybu  intend  (hall  lead  them : 
iBy  which  means  in  a  warm  Room  may  one  Hen  lead 
many  Chickens^  and  raffetherp  up  witn  little  charge, 
and  without  tne  loft  of  time  0f  the  other  Hens. 

This  way  may  be  of  fingular  ufe,  where  you  keep 
Poultry  of  divers  kinds,  that  is,  of  the  largeft  kinds 
fo  lay,  and  a  few  of  the  leffer  to  fit  and  Nurfc  up 
the  Chickens. 

Geefe  are  a  Fowl*  very  profitable  in  many  pjlaces 
where  there  are  Common^  to  feed  them  on,  being  a 

Creat^re 
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Creature  that  requires  little  care  and  attendance^ 
and  little  charge  in  feeding  them. 

Vhey  multiply  extraordinarily  in  feme  places, 
breeding  twice  a  year-,  arid  in  all' places  yielding 
a  confidcrable  price. 

Alfo  their  Feathers  are  no  fmall  advantage,  efpe- 
cially  if  you  ftare  them  as  they  do  Sheep,  as  in 
fome  places  is  ufual. 

You  may  fet  them  on  any  Number  of  Eggs  under 
fifteen^  and  above  feven,  giving  to  each  Goofe  her 
own  Eggs  i  for  it  is  faid  they  will  not  hatch  a 
Strangers.  . 

It  is  obferved  of  Geefe,  That  in  cafe  the  Water? 
are  frozen  up,  (  as  in  fome  hard  Winters  they  are  ) 
about  their  Treading  time,  that  then  the  moft  part 
of  their  Eggs  will  prove  Addle.  The  reafon  is  faid 
to  be,  becaufe  the  Goofe  proves  more  fruitful  when 
Hie  is  trod  by  the  Gander  in  the  Water,  than  if  up- 
on the  Land. 

The  Young  or  Green-Geefe  are  beft  fatted  if  kept 
dark,  and  fed  with  Ground-Mault  and  Milk  mixe^^ 
together. 

The  old  and  Stuhble-Geefe  will  be  hx.  the  fame 
ws^y^  or  fed  with  new  Malt. 

But  in  fatting  of  Geefe  you  may  obferve,  that  they 
nfually  fit,  efpecially  in  the  Night-time,  vvith  their 
Beaks  or  Bills  on  their  Rumps^  Where  they  fuck  out 
moft  of  their  Moifture  and  Fatnefs  at  a  fmali  Buncfi 
of  Feathers,  which  you  (hall  find  ftanding  upright 
on  their  Rumps,  alwavs  moift  •,  which  if  cut  away 
clofe  before  you  put  them  up  to  fatting,  they  wiQ 
be  fat  in  much  lels  time,  and  with  much  left  Meat 
than  otherwife. 

For  all  Water-fowl  fuck  their  Oyl  or  Greafe  ajt 
that  place,  wherewith  they  prune  their  Feathers, 
which  they  ufually  do  whilft  they  fit  (lill-  By  means 
whereof  they  are  rarely  wet  with  Rain,  or  by  Di- 
ving, as  other  Fowl  are. 

They  will  feed  on,  and  fatten  likcwife.wltl^  Car- 
rots cut  fmall,  and  given  them- 

TKe 
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ijic  ycws^  who  are  eftccm'd  the  skUfalleft  Feed-' 
crs  that  be,  do  wrairthe  Goofe  in  a  Linnen  Apron  • 
jThey  hang  her  up  in  a  dark  place,  flopping  her 
Ears  with  Peafe,  or  ibme  other  thing,  thit  hy^  nei- 
ther hearing  nor  feeing  of  any  thing,  Jhe  be  not 
forced  to  ftmggie  nor  cry.  After  thev  give  het 
Pellets  of  GroMnd-^MMtt  or  Barley  fteepbd  in  Watet 
thrke  a  day,  fetting  by  them  Water  and  Gravel  5 
by  which  manner  6f  feeding  theji  make  them  (b  fat^ 
pat  it  is  almoft  incredible.    '  •  v  ^  **   *  v   *■  '«s 

I  have  heard  it  confidently  affirmed  and  felatecf 
hr  one,  that  in  France  he  faw  Carps  fatted*  by  be^ 
ing  bound  with  their  No(es  upright,  and  daily  fed! 
with  White-bread  and  Wine :  Whether  their  Bo^ 
dies  were  in  the  Water  or  no,  I  remember  not: 
This,  as  he  afl^rmed^  made  the  Carpj  eicceeding  ht 
andpleaian^  -  »     .r^      :    -^         v 

Mtift  certain  it  is^  that  da^kneft  doth  much  cdn« 
dace  to  the  fatning  of  any  Creature  y  and  alio  Yeft 
md  fleep^  as  aj^pears  by  the  Bears  and  Foxes  in  thd 
IbnhernCtimatej.  '  '  ■'  .     ■ 

Gravel  not  a  little  availeth,  it  being  ufiiai  that 
when  Poultry  are  penned  up,  and  have  loft  theit  Ap^ 
petite,  being  fct  where  C7rifVf/  is,  they  will  gteedi* 
lyeat-it^  :  -  '-     '   V    .    '*  '  ■    '  "•  \-v--^*' 

Tame  Diusks  being  much  of  the  Natofeof  Getjlt^ 
Wc  ftizU  lay  the  left  of  them,  only  that  they  re* 
quire  more  Watei:  to  dabble  in  than  do  the  (7#r/>^ 
and  that  they' are  not  b  good  Me^t.  There  are 
ibme  forts  <^  them  that  lay  great  ftore  of  Eggs, 
khicbare  more  to  be  preferred,  and  are  diftingui^ 
ibed  firokn  the  odier  from  the  turning  up  of  their, 
^»iB>  nidre  than  the  other  (brts.  '7 

Tl^te  are  a  cettain  fort  of  Diaks  kept  pnly  t6 
draw  unto  them,  and,  as  it  v\rere.  Trypan  whole 
Flights  of  fViid'Ducksi  and  bring  or  condnft  them 
to  the  places  of  their  retirement,  which  are  PooU 
4iade;on  pnrpofe  1  The  manner  and  form  whereof, 
mdaifo  the  breeding  of  thefe  forts  o(  i^ucir^  and 
Ihe  taking  of  the  Wild-Fowl  they  bring  with  thenu 
•  - .     ^  •    ^   ■  j   ;     ,    •     ■  ■  -  »         w< 
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we  leave  to  the  more  skilful  in  that  ExerdJe  to 
Trent  of. 

.  ^  TmrieySy  or  Ginney'btns^  or  CWib,  are  a  melan- 
<boIly  Fowl,  as  appears  by  theq:  doleful  ay,  and 
th^  anger  that  thej  feem  to  have  againft  red  Colours, 
|)eins  pofTeft  with  a  ftrong  conceit  that  they  are 
mocked,  by  reafon  their  own  Gombs  or  Wattels 
are  red*  They  are  a^eat  Feeder,  devouring  more 
than  they  are  worth  by  far,  if  they  are  fed  with 
Coro^  but  if  let  at  liberty,  and  have  ranging  room 
enougfi,  they  feed  on  HerK,  or  the  Seeds  of  Herbs, 
Kithout  any  Charge  or  Trocd>le,  except  in  die  Breed- 
ing ',  at  wlUch  time  they  require  careful  attendance, 
being  an  extream  chill  Bird. 

Some  having  the  conveniency  of  a  Wood  or  Grove 
near  their  Houfe,  have  let  the  Hen^Turhtys  take 
their  liberty  and  feek  their  own  Nefls,  and  take 
care  of  their  Young,  which  they  will  do,  concealing 
their  Nefts  from  the  Cock^  and  bring  up  their  Brood 
with  much  better  fuccefs  than  the  more  tame. 

They  are  feldoiti  very  fat  till  the  Winter  be  weQ 
Toent,  that  they  forget  their  Lufl:  The  cold  Wea- 
ther gets  them  a  Stomach,  and  the  long  Nights  if- 
lord  them  much  Reft. 

It  is  obferved  that  the  whiti(h  or  light-coloured  Tur- 
keys are  much  better  Meat  than  the  blacker  fort,  bat 
withal,  that  they  are  more  tender  in  their  Nurfbg  up. 

Several  forts  of  Pigeons  or  Doves  there  are,  both 
wild  and  tame  \  as  Wood^Pigeons^  or  Wood^Om^s^ 
gfck-^Pigeons  J  Stock-Doves  j  Twrtie*  Doves  :  Then 
there  are  Houfe^Pigeonsy  fuch  as  are  ufiially  kept  in 
Dove^CotSy  or  Pkeon-Houfes^  and  divers  (brts  of 
Tame-Pigeons  kdArr  hand,  kept  for  their  largenefi 
of  Body,  for  their  Beauty  and  diverfity  of  Colours, 
breeding  almoft  every  Month  in  the  Year.  Bat  we 
fluU  only  hei-e  treat  of  Pigeons  kept  in  Dove^hnfts^ 
that  bring  in  unto  fuch  that  are  priviledged  to  keep 
them,  a  confiderable  yearly  Advantage,  widi  very 
little  Coft  or  Trouble,  only  feeding  of  them  in  the 
Snowv  or  Frofty  Weather,  when  nothing  is  to  be 
M  abroad,  and  about  Midfummer  before  Pemfe  be 

ripe. 
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rij^  which  time  they  ufually  call  Benting^timej  be- 
cwife,  thert  Neceffity  enforceth  them  to  feed  on  the. 
^^ntSj  or  feed  of  Bennet-Grafs^  no  other  Food  be- 
ing thea  to  be  had :  And  ufually  about  that  time 
have  they  ftore  of  Eggs  and  young  Ones,  which  ^ill 
otherwife  be  ftarved  unlefs  you  help  them-,  but  the 
Dang  of  their  Hoates  will  in  a  manner  fatisfy  yda 
for  their  Meat,  if  carefully  made  ufe  of.  • 

r  There  is  nothing  that  Pigeons  fcnore  affeft  than 
Salti  for  they  will  pick  the  Mortar  out  of  the 
Joynts  of  Stone  or  Brick- Walls ,  meerly  for  the 
fUtnefs  thereof:  Therefore  do  they  ufually  give 
them,  as  oft  as  occafion  requires,  a  Lump  of  Salt, 
which  they  ufually  call  a  Salt-Cat^  made  for  thit 
parpofe  at  the  Salternsy  which  mikes  the  Pigeons 
9iach:afie£k  the  place  ^  and  ftich  that  cafually  com^. 
there,  ufuaUy  remain  where  they  find  fuch  goc^ 
Entertainment.  v  '^ 

It  is  faid,  if  Lime  mitt  with  Sand  and  Watei* 
be  laid  in  your  Pigion-houfcj  or  near  it,  that  Kge- 
ens  will  very  much  delight  to  be  picking  in  it  •,  bWt 
the  Sand  muft  be  more  in  proportion  to  the  Lime 
than  it  is  ufually  in  Common  Mortar. 

If  jiffa-fcstida  be  boiled  in  Water,  and  the  holes 
waffled  therewitlx^  their  Feathers  will  bear  the  fcent 
th^r^cX  about  them,  that  whatfoever  Company  they 
light  into,  will  be  fo  well  pleafed  therewith,  tha,t 
ihcy  will  bear  them  Company  home^  to  the  ^reat 
increafe  of  your  Stocky 

-  Cummin- feed  hath  been  always  efteenled  an  feicel- 
Icnt  Drawer  of  t'geons  ^  either  by  walhihg  the^ 
lioles  with  Water  wherein  it  hath  been  boiled,  or 
^^eding  thetiv  with  Meat  fteeped  in  fucH  Water. 

Bat  that  which  hath  been  experienced  to  have  had 
the  greateft  power  to  draw  thele  Birds  from  their  for- 
mer honies^    to  the  place  yod  defire,  is,  that  yoi^ 
take  a  J^Jtch  (in  her  neat  of  Luft^  or  hot,  or  felt, 
as  they  i:^rually  term  it)  and  after  ftie  is  Hayed  and 
bovrelted,    bake  her  in  an  Oi/^w,  ffome  prefcribe 
to  roaft   her   with  Gummin-feed  ia  her  Belly  )'theiy 
Uv  her  in  the  Pigcon-houfe  •,  and  if  you  have  b^t  ft.^ 
*  ^  T  a  ^^^mnx 
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Pigions  there,  yoo  (hall  foon  find  a  wonderfbl  Iii'^ 
creaie.  This  hath  been  an  experiendd  way  to  ftock 
a  decayed  Houfe  in  a  Abort  time. 

Sxpans  are  Bird$  kept  for  their  Beauty  and  mag- 
nificent Deportment,  being  the  Proodeft,  moft  Chaft 
and  Jealous,  and  leaft  ftmainer  of  Injuries  of  any 
other:  Their  FleOi  is  not  (b  much  regarded  as  tiie 
Flelh  of  other  Water-fowl. 

Yet  is  die  Cgnet  a  IJoble  Difh  at  great  Entertain* 
ments,  which  may  be  fatted  and  made  the  mat^ 
acceptable,  by  keeping  them  apart  in  a  clofe  Pond 
out  of  which  they  cannot  get,  having  only  a  little 
dry  Grafs-plat  to  fit  and  prune  themfelves  in.  Near 
to  the  Water  you  Ihall  place  Tubs  or  (hallow  VeA 
fels,  with  Oats^  Wheat^  Barley^  dried  Maulu  or 
fuch-like,  fome  dry.  and  fome  in  Water,  for  them 
to  feed  on  at  pleaiure^  and  fometimes  caft  them 
fome  hot  fweet  Grains  on  the  Water  i  by  this  means 
in  one  Month  may  they  be  fat. 

peacocks  are  ufually  kept  for  their  excellent  Beau- 
ty and  Deportment  •,  yet  they  are  beneficial  to  tte 
Places  where  they  are  kept,  by  cleanfing  them  of 
Snahsj  jldders^  and  fuch-like  ;  their  Chickens  alto 
are  good  Meat. 

It  is  a  Bird  of  Underftandlng  and  Glory  -,  for  be- 
ing praifed,  he  elevates  and  fpreads  his  lofty  Tail  ^ 
and  of  Pride,  for  no  fooner  doth  he  behold  his 
Feet,  not  thinking  them  compleat  enough  for  ib 
painted  a  Pageanty  he  lets  his  Tail  fall  out  of  meet 
conceit  *,  which  appears  by  his  melanchoUy  Dofture 
at  the  lofs  or  (bedding  of  his  Tail,  till  Natore 
hath  renewed  it. 

In  any  place  tame  Pheafants  may  be  kept  for 
Pleafure  and  Variety  *,  but  in  places  near  Lmdnt^ 
or  fome  great  City,  for  Advantage. 

Mr.  Hartlib  hath  the  Relation  of  aXady  dot 
kept  fo  many  near  Chelfca^  that  (he  hatched  two 
hundred  in  one  Spring  ^  whereof  that  though  many 
dyed,  yet  by  far  the  greater  part  would  come  to 
perfcAion :  Alfo  that  there  are  many  near  L^mdm^ 
who  keep  them  to  make  Profit  of  them  ^  that  they 
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tre  very  eafy  to  bring  a^  and  to  keep,  when  they 
are  once  pajH  the  fim  Months  for  till  then  they 
maft  be  kept  only  with  jints  Eggs^  and  fed  with  no- 
thing elie,  which  are  eafily  obtained.  The  firft 
Month  being  paft,  they  are  fed  with  Oats  only,  re- 
quiring nothing  el(e :  But  as  they  love  to  be  kept 
in  Graflfy  Fields,  fo  one  muft  change  them  oft  to 
frefh  Grounds,  becaufe  they  taint  the  Grafs.  Alfo 
the  Courts  may  be  indofed  with  Laths  -,  the  Fence 
muft  be  made  high,  and  pkces  of  Refuge  covered 
with  Nets  to  keep  the  Hawk  from  them  and  their 
Chickens,  which  they  more  greedily  defire  than  any 
gther  Game  whatfoever. 

S  E  C  T.    IIL 

0/Infeas- 

Over  and  above  the  Stock  of  Cattle,  Fotvl,  &c^ 
wherewith  the  Country  Farm  is  generally  repleni* 
Ihed,  there  are  feveral  fort$  of  Infers,  that  oeing 
iodicioofly  and  carefully  managed  and  ordered,  may 
bring  into  the  Husbandmans  Purfe  no  fmall  Advan- 
tage. Amongft^many  of  them  that  are  Ufeful  in 
leveral  Countries,  and  to  feveral  ends  and  purpo- 
fo^  we  have  only  two,  whick  are  Sets  and  Srlk- 
Wormsj  that  are  familiarly  known  and  preferved 
amongu  us,  whereof  we  fball  Treat  apart :  And 
firft  of  Bees. 

Being  (b  commonly  known  and  kept  in  this 
Kingdom,  that  there  is  fcarcely  a  Vjljage  (except- 
ing near  great  Cities  and  Towns)  where  they  are 
not  kept  y  whereof  there  are  many  feveral  TraAs 
Written  and  Publifhed,  full  of  Roles,  Precepts,  and 
PireAions,  for  the  ordering,  preferving,  and  ma- 
naging thefe  profitable  Creatures,  both  after  die 
old  and  commonly  known  Method,  and  accord- 
ing to  fuch  new  Ways  and  Inventions  that  have 
bc^  lately  difcovered  and  experienced,  for  the  Im- 
Kovenaeat  and  Advancement  of  tbe  Income  op  Profit 
T  3  Pf 
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^  this  moft  admirable  Creature :  Which  feveraX 
ways  of  ordering^  them  being  (b  moltifarioas^  and  the 
feveral  Trafts  written  of  them  fo  difficult  to  ohr 
^in,  fo  Intricate  to  be  onderftood,  and  their  Roles 
and  Direftions  (b  different  and  uncertain,  and  fat>- 
yt(k  to  fo  many  groft  Errors  and  Miftakes,  I  hope 
it  wiU  be  an  accepuble  work  to  die  Coontryman, 
for  me  in  this  place,   to  give  you  the  moft  feleft 
and  approved  Rules  and  Directions  that  are  dip 
perfed  in  fuch  (e?eral  Authors,  and  to  difcover  on- 
to you  the  many  Fallacies  and  Deceits  that  (bme 
would  lead  you  into,  by  pretending  newer  and  more 
advantageous  ways  of  ordering  diem  than  before 
were  known,   who  themfelves  had  never  made  a 
thorough    Experiment   of  what   they   Pnblifhed^ 
ever    reierving  unto  the  Ingenious  and  Worthy 
BVTLERy  the  Praife  and  Refpeas  juftly  due  un- 
to him,  for  his  moft  Accurate  and  Excellent  Piece 
on  this  Noble  Subjeft^  who  hath  as  methodicaHy 
and  compleatly  handled  this  Part,  as  ever  any  Au- 
thor in  our  Language  did  any  other  belonging  to  the 
whole  M^ery  of  J^gricnlture^  or  in  any  wife  relat- 
ing to  if,  yet  are  there  many  Rules,  Precepts,  and 
Ways  of  ordei[ing  thefe  curious  Creatures  not  men- 
tioned in  his  Book,  elfe  had  it  been  needlets  here 
to  have  faid  any  thing  concerning  them. 

There  is  no.  Creature  to  be  kept  about  our  Rq» 
ral  Scat,  that  affords  unto  us  fo  much  variety  of 
Pleafure  a^  the  Bte. 

In  tenui  l^bor^  actenuit  nm  GUria^        Virgil. 

Although  they  ^re  iinall,  yet  they  are  numerous  \ 
and  although  they  are  bufied  up  and  down  on  Moir 
and  mean  things,  yet  the  Matter  they  colleft  is  KJcK 
and  Noble :  They  never  Reft,  nor  are  Idle,  but  in 
the  extrearaeft  cojd  and  wet  Seafons.  In  th^  Sprirtg 
Khc  firft  warm  Sun  invites  them  abroad  to  feek  after 
Employmjent,  which  they  daily  follow,  till  the  bit- 
tcr  Frmsy  cold  and  ftiff  Winds^  and  great  Rains  hin- 
d^j;  ^tm^  They; are. put  early  in  the  Morning;  you 

iha« 
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^all  hear  them  like  Swarms  hamnring  on  the  Lime-  * 
Trees  by  the  Sun-rifine,  when  they  fencf  forth  th6. 
fragrant  fcents  from  their  Bloflbms:   And  :n  thfe 
Evening  late  ihall  yon  have  them  retiim  from  their 
hard,  yet  pleafant  Labours. 

\At  fefft  mtdta  referunt  fc  no^c  minor es^ 
<^ura  Thymo  plcff^j  &c.  VirgiU 

But  thofe  that  youthful  T>e,  and  In  their  Primes 
late  in  the  Night  return,  laden  with  Thymt  -^    . 
On  every  Bulh  and  Tree  about  they  fpread. 
And  are  with  Gtfia  and  rich  Saffron  fed, 
Or  Purple  Daffodils^  and  Lindons  tall. 
All  reft  at  once,  at  once  they  lal)our  all ;' 
Early  they  march,  and  ftay  till  Ev'hirig  drives 
Them  from  fweet  Fields,  and  Food,  to  flielt'ring 

iHivcs.  ' 
Idtenefs  is  fodeteftafie  a  Vice  amongft  them,  that 
they  will  not  admit  of  it,  nor  tolera^  it  in  any 
'((ave  their  Sovereign)  but  every  one  is  continually 
Dofi^s  either  abroad  in  colleAin^  fhei^  Food,  or 
at  home*in  building  Cortibs,  feeding  their  Young,  or 
foine  other  Employmeht. 

P^enturdque  Hytmis  memores  t^fioie  laborem 
Experiunter^ 

.Mitidful  of  Winter-labour  in  the  Soring^ 
And  to  the  publick  Store  they  Profit  bring, 
Tor  fome  provide,  and  by  a  cbm^aft  made. 
Labour  abroadj  others  at  home  are  ftaid 
To  lay  Nareiffus  Tears,  and  yielding  Gum, 
As  the  firft  Ground-work  of  th6  Honey-Comb, 

Ther«  are  no  Creatures  perftft  in  that  Vnity  and 
Jimity  one  towards  another  in  the  feme  Houfe  or 
Habii^tion^  they  having  lio  fingle  propriety  in  any 
thing  they  door  get •,  for  whatever  they  gather  all 
have  a  parf,  if  any  be  injured  the  other  wilf  j^^ 
^ctige  his  wrongs,  although  to  the  loTs  of  their  Lives. 

T  4  Their 
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Their  Labour  is  not  compulfive,  every  oae  afting 
liis  part  voluntarily,  and  feeniingly  contend  and  en- 
deavour to  outvie  each  other  in  theij:  nimble  and 
expeditious  Voyages,  where  they  (b  mightily  lade 
themfelves,  that  many  times  their  decayed  Wings  are 
fcot  able  to  fupport  them  home. 

S£pe  etiam  duris  trrcindo  in  cotihm  das        Virgil. 
jAjLtrivere^  -ultroque  animam  fuh  fafce  dedere 
iTantHs  amor  Florum^  &  generandi  Gloria  MtUis* 

But  oft  their  Wings  are  torn  on  Rock$  abroad. 
They  freely  fpend  their  Lives  beneath  their  Load  \ 
In  Flow'rs,  and  making  Honey,  fuch  aPride 
;They  have,  by  which  their  Lives  aWay  do  glide. 

,  What  living  Creature  can  you  keep  about  you, 
that  can  yield  you  more  pleafure,  delight  and  pro- 
fit, than  thefe  that  pofleft  fo  little  room  as  a  unall 
Partition  of  your  Garden :  That  require  no  other 
iioufes  than  what's  mad?  of  Straw,  unlefs  you  will 
afford  them  a  better*,  that  feek  their  own  Food 
throughout  the  Year,  if  judicioufly  oi^dered^  riiat 
xequire  fo  little  trouble  and  attendance,  as  only  a 
careful  Tnf«^eftion  fome  few  Hours  in  the  Day  inta 
your  Apiary  \\\  the  Months  (>{  May  and  J«//f,  and 
the  lending  unto  them  your  afliftance  fometimcs  in 
their  defence  againft  their  Enemies,  and  to  help  them 
5n  their  neceffities,  in  the  Winter-time  and  bad 
Weather,  when  they, cannot  help  themfelves^  apd 
that  yield  fo  confiderable  a  Yearly  reward  iintoyoQ 
ibr  all  your  care,  pains  and  induf^ry  about  the:m. 

There  can  be  nothing  kept  moje  advantageous 
than  an  jipiary^  according  to  the  ftock  or  fum  you 
-^ay  9Ut.  Many  a  Countryman  hath  raifed  a  fuffici- 
«nt  Livelyhood  only  from  thefe  laborious  Creatures^ 
'\^e  need  produce  no  Prefident  for  it  \  it  is  fo  ufual, 
'•^VK^/alfo.feems  to  hint  as  much,  where  he  faith^ 

!^/iIP  an  old  Corycian,  niho  enjoy  d 
'jfeigAcres^  HiOP,  fpr  tajturagt  employed  \ 
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tJ$r  was  it  fitfor  Corn  or  Plneydrd  found  \ 

Yet  were  bis  Thorns  with  Silver^Liuies  OoMd  y 

Here  you  could  Vervain  and  rich  Pbfipy  fiftd^ 

That  weatthi^  Kings  be  ^uaffdin  b$s  mind: 

To  him  huge  Swarms  bis  Bees  firjt'pregndnt  brou^hf^ 

And  Cbnws  with  Rivers  offuU  Honey  fraught. 

,  Bat  many  arc  ready  to  objeft,  that  they  will  not 
thrive  in  this  or  that  place,  or  with  this  Or  that  Per- 
ion  ^  and  that  (bmetimes  they  thrive  a  Year  or  two, 
»nd  no  more,  with  niany  other  fuch  Ifk^  conceits ; 
^hich  if  rightly  confldered,  it  is  only  the  ignorance, 
(lothfatneis,  or  wilful  negleft  of  the  Keeper  orMa- 
Ber  \>(  them  that  occafiohs  thefe  miihaps :  And  I 
qoeftioa  not,  but  if  the  due  and  orderly  Rules  here- 
after mentioned  be  obferved,  bat  that  they  will 
finally  thriVe  at  all  feafonable  times,  and  with  aH 
erfons,  the  pkces  and  other  accidents  confider^. 

Principio  fedes  Apibus^  fiatiofue  petendu.       Vlri 

A  convenient  and  neceffary  place  is  to  be  made 
choice  of  for  your  Apiarv :    It  is  fafual  for  thofe  that 
.have  botfeW)  to  plate  them  in  any  conver  bf  their 
Garden^  or  in  their  G>urts  or  Backfides,  and  fpme 
in  the  Clofts  adjoytiing  to  their  Houfes,  others  fyt 
want  of  con;irenient  room  without  doors^  have  fct 
them  in  the  Lofit^  or  upper  Rooms  of  their  Hoofes, 
?fid  in  all  or  any  of  thefe  places  wiU  this  laborious 
Creature  live*,  but  not  v^th  that  content,  l\6r  to 
that  advantage  of  the  Bee^Mafier^  as  if  more  pro- 
pitioully  difpofed  of^  for  either  they  hate  not  fuf- 
bdent  of  the  Sun  wherda  they  principally  delight,^ 
and  which  enables  them  for  their  employment,  or 
they  arc  toairiTich  6pen  to  the  Winds^  which  is  a 
great  himUance  to  them  in  their  tetom  when  la- 
den, or  they  are  fubieftto  Annoyances,  incident  to 
luch  clofe  cornets  and  inconvenient  places  \  which 
15  a  principal  caufe  of  their  not  thriving  fo  well  at 
Vberwife  they  might  dp,  if  better  ^lac^ 
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Therefore  where  iris  in  your  Eleftion  what  place 
to  have,  and  intend  to  poflefs  your  felf  of  a  consi- 
derable rtock  of  Bees,  make  a  fquare  Plat,  and  (ever 
and  divide  it  by  its  felf,  of  capacity  anfwerable  to 
the  ftock  you  intend  to  raife^  but  rather  bigger 
than  lefs,  and  rather  long  (extending  from  Eaft  t6 
Wefi  )  than  fquare,  facing  to  the  South ;  rather  in- 
clining to  the  Wefi  than  Eajft^  becaufe  of  the  Bees 
late  returning  Home,  that  they  may  not  then  want 
light :  But  fome  are  of  another  Opinion,  that  it's 
beft  to  let  them  have  the  firft  Sun  in  the  Morning, 
that  they  may  go  early  abroad,  that  being  the  moft 
apt  time  for  the  gathering  of  Honey :  Alfo  I  have 
known  Bees  thrive  very  well,  having  the  firft  rife  of 
the  Sun  at  their  doors-,  and  others  not  to  thrive^ 
being  detained  fome  Hours  from  it  by  fhadowy 
Trees,  and  in  another  place  by  a  Wall^  bat  the 
fureft  way  is  to  let  them  have  as  much  of  both 
Morning  and  Evening  Sun,  as  the  Places  and  Fences 
will  give  way  to. 

You  may  be  fure  that  the  Morning  San  makes 
them  fwarm  early  in  the  Day,  elfe  they  will  fwarm  late. 

Let  it  be  fecurely  defended  from  high  Winds  on 
every  fide,  either  naturally  by  Hills,  Trees,  e^r.  or 
Artificially  by  Koufes,  Barns,  Walls,  &c.  and  let 
thehigheft  Fences  be  on  the  North -^  the  other 
fliould  be  but  low,  or  far  diftant,  left  it  hinder  the 
Sun,  and  alfo  their  flight :  Alfo  let  there  be  no  iH 
fmells  or  favour  near  it,  nor  that  Poultry  frequent 
the  place. 

Let  the  Ground  of  your  Apiary  be  kept  Mown, 
not  digged  nor  pared,  becaufe  it  is  too  hot  in  the 
Summer,  and  too  cola  in  the  Winter. 

It  is  alfo  very  convenient  to  Plant  feveral  Trees 
at  fome  reafonable  diftance  from  your  Bees,  as  Plumh* 
trees  J  Cherry-trees^  Apple-trees,  Filberts^  Haz^els^- 
ThornSy  &c.  that  they  may  pitch  at  fwarming-time 
near  at  Home,  and  not  be  m  danger  of  being  loft 
for  want  of  a  lighting  place  \  for  want  whereof  yoo 
may  ftick  up  green  Boughs,  and  the  Bees  will  pitch 
I'pon  them^ 

may 
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Alfo  let  not  your  jipiary,  be  very  far  from  y^ur 
Home,  that  you  may  be  often  with  them  at  Sw^rio- 
ing-time,  ana  on  feveral  occafions. 
.  The  conmion  or.  ufual  way  is  either  Stools  lor 
Benches  ^  .  Stoob  are  ufed  by  moft,  and  efteemed  the 
better  of  the  two,  fbme  whereof  are  of  Wood, 
and  fome  of  Stone  \  the  Wood  are  efteemed  the 
better^  the  Stone beine  hot  in  the  Sumnier,  ^  cold 
in  the  Winter.  Thele  Stools  are  placed  at  different 
heights,  (bmeon  the  Grpund,  others  oiouiHed  aloft 
two  foot  high',  but  in  medio  virtus^  about  twelve 
Inches  is  an  indifferent  height,  and  let  a  little  fhel^ 
ving,  that  the  Rain  m.^y  run  off,  JhefeSrW/  ought. 
to  be  two  or  three  Inches  wider  than  the  Hives  yo^ 
place  upon  them,  with  a  place  before  a  litj^e  broader, 
for  the  Bees  to  light  on.  -      . 

,  Thefe  iJf^tf/i  ought  to  ftand  atleaft  five  Foot  the 
^one  from  the  other,  meafuring  from  the  middle  oif 
«ach  other  Stool^  in  ftraight  Ranks  from  Eajl  te. 
Wefi  \  which  Ranks,  if  you  place  thern  one  behind 
another,  had  need  to  be  fix  or  eight  foot  afunder^ 
and  the  Stools  of  the  one  Kank  placed  againft  the 
open  pives  or  intervals  of  the  oth^ : .  Place  them 
not  hear  the  Fences  on  neither  fide,  nor  before,  for 
hindring  their  flight. 

,  Benches  are  ufed  by  many,  (bme  I  have  feen  placed 
the  one  ahoye  the  other,  and  on  each  a  Row  of 
Stock's  of  Be$s\  which  although  they  may  poltibly 
thrive,  yet  is  not  iv^  any  wife  convenient',  for 
Benches  cannot  be  thought  neceflary^  mrlefs  you 
.place  the  Hives  hear  together,  which  predoces  manjr 
jnconveniencies.  Alfo  one  ea^not  fo  eafily  rcome  to 
.them,  to  trim,  dreft,  or  order  them,  where  they 
ftand  fb  near,  or  on  Bencl^es,  as  where  they  ftand 
fingly  or  apart. 

.  But  if  you  intend  to  go  through  with  the  work, 
and  make  a  compleat  >4)?^>  worthy  of  yoet  care  ^ 
and  pains,  and  wherein  you  intend  t^plaire a  part 
of  your  delight,  you  njay  raak^  for  every  Stoac  of 
Bees  you  intend  to  keep^  a  iquare  G>tj  or  Houfe  of 
about  two  Foot  fquare,  and  two  Foot  and  a  half  ia 
.    '  •  height^ 
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height,  fet  on  four  Legs  about  ten  Inches  Above- 
Ground,  and  five  or  fi^  Inches  within  the  Ground, 
and  covered  over  with  Boards  or  Tiles  to  caft  off 
the  Rain,  the  back  or  North-fide  being  clofed  up, 
and  the  fides  refpefting  the  Eaft  and  Weft  to  have 
Doors  to  open  and  (hut  at  pleafure,  with  Latches  or 
Hafps  to  them,  the  Face  or  South-fide  to  have  a  Fall- 
ing Door  to  cover  the  one  half  thereof,  which  is 
to  be  elevated  at  pleafure,  aad  ferves  in  the  Summer- 
time for  a  Pem-Houfe^  not  only  to  keep  off  the 
beating-Rain  from  the  HlveSj  but  to  defend  theni 
from  the  extream  heat  of  the  Sun,  which  about  the 
Mid-day  is  apt  to  melt  the  Honey.  The  other  lower 
half  ftiould  have  two  fmall  Doors  to  open  to  either 
hand,  which  will  ferve  to  defend  the  doors  or  the  holes 
of  the  Hives  from  fuch  injurious  Winds.  When  the 
Winter  approacheth,  and  the  cold  Winds  are  like 
to  injure  your  Bees,  then  may  you  faften  all  your 
Doors*,  which  will  as  well  defend  your  Bees  fronv 
extremity  of  cold  in  the  Winter,  as  extremity  of 
heat  in  the  Summer*,  both  injurious  to  this  Innor 
cent  and  induftrious  Creature. 

Nam  f rigor e  mella 
Cogit  hyems^  eademque  Calor  liquefaElaremitity 
Vtraque  vis  Apibus  pariter  metuenda.*"'-^ 

For  Cold  congeals  the  Honey  and  the  Wax, 

And  Heat  by  melting  doth  the  fame  relax  •, 
Both  which  extreams  the  Bees  alike  do  fear: 
You  may  remember  at  the  bottom  of  your  little 
Doors,  to  make  an  open  fquare  jufl:  again  ft  the  Tee- 
hole^  that  the  Bees  may  have  fome  liberty  after  you 
have  ftiut  the  Doors,  to  fiy  abroad. 

Here  needs  no  Hackle  to  defend  the  Hive  from 
Rain,  nor  is  there  any  fear  of  Wet  or  Wind  to  an- 
noy them,  here  may  you  place  any  fort  of  Hivesy 
whether  of  Straw,  Boards,  Glafs,  or  any  other 
thing  whatfoever,  without  any  fuddain  decay  or 
Jofe  by  the  injuries  of  Weather,  which  by  placing 
tl^engi  abroad  t^ey  are  fubjeft  unto  \  by  the  means  of 

the 
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iht  Side-doors,  crpecially  if  you  make  the  Weft-door 
to  open  to  the  right  Hand,  may  vou  fit  lecure,  and 
obfcrve  the  Teveral  Workings  of  the  Bees  in  your 
Clafs^Hives  if  you  are  pleafed  to  make  ule  of  them  j 
bat  if  not*  you  may  at  tnefe  places  order,  view,  and 
oWcrvc  them,  bettef  ihan  when  they  ftand  on  da- 
ked  Stools,  and  with  lefs  offence  to  the  Bees,  and 
morefecurity  to  your  fclf. 

In  the  Winter-time  if  your  Apiary  ftand  cold, 
and  you  fear  the  extremity  of  Froft  may  injure 
your  Bees,  you  may  within  thefe  Doors  ftufiF  ^od 
fwcct  Straw  about  your  Hive^  to  keep  your  Bees 
the  Warmer^ 

Bat  extremity  of  cold  injureth  not  the  Bees  lb 
much  in  the  Winter,  as  Wef,  which  thefe  Cafes 
beft  preferves  them  from^  or  as  Light,  and  the 
warm  1>eams  of  the  Sun,  at  fuch  time  when  there  is 
no  provifion  abroad  for  them,  againft  which,  this 
Hottfe  or  Cot  is  a  moft  certain  prefervative  j  for 
when  the  Doors  are  fhut  in  fuch  Months,  you  arc 
not  willing  they  ftiould  fly  abroad,  although  the 
San  fliine,  yet  they  are  dark,  arid  unfenfible  of  lb 
fmall  a  heat,' the  j^Vi/r  Handing  fix  or  eight  Inches 
within  the  Doors  j  when  after  the  commoii  Way  of 
Sa>ols  or  Benches,  the  Sun  calls  his  Rays  to  their 
very  Doors*,  which  warmth  and  light  together  ex- 
cite them  forth,  to  the  expence  oftheir  ProviGon^ 
and  thclofe  of  many  oftheir  Lives,  as  is  evident  by 
frequent  experience,  the  mildeftand  deareft  WiA- 
ters  ftarving  and  deftroying  the  moft  Bees*,  and  od 
the  contrary  j  the  coldeft  and  moft  frozen  Winter's 
beft  preferves  them.  It  is  alfo  more  olainly  manifeft^ 
that  m  the  Northern  Regions,  as  kvjfia^  Mvfcovy^ 
<^c.  Bees  do  much  more  abound  in  the  Woods  than 
in  thefe  parts,  their  Winters  being  fo  dark  and  fo 
cold,  which  by  this  way  may  in  lome  manner  be 
imitated » 

In  the  Sprtng-dme  llfo  theif  4W  leVefal  Days  that 
ite  not  fit  for  the  Bees  to  be  abroad  in  ^  at  fuch  ti^es 
may  you  keep  the  DdOfs  lhut«  leaving  only  the  Un- 
4er-pa(Iage  opeti|  wh#r4  fufih  that  lift  may  take  the 

Air, 
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Air,  thougt  by  ftr  the  greater  part  lie  ftiU  unreafil^ 
that  the  Spring  is  fo  near.  But  when  you  fee  thc^ 
Weather  is  good,  and  that  the  Willow  or  Witty 
yeilds  them  imployment,  you  may  fet  open  your- 
under-Doors,  that  the  warmth  and  light  of  the  Son 
and  Air  may  encourage  them  to  work,  otherwife 
you  will  hinder  their  early  breeding,'  and  make  them 
flothful",  for  I  have  had  the  experience,  that  by 
fetting  an  empty  ///w  before  a  full,  expefting  that 
by  the  continual  pailing  of  the  Bees  to  and  firo 
through  that  empty  Hive^  they  micht  ftock  it,  that 
fo  I  might  have  had  two  Stocks  for  one  •  without 
Swarming;  but  it  framed  not  according  toexpefta- 
tion,  the  Bees  in  the  inner  Hives  being  lo  far  remov- 
ed from  the  Li^ht  and  Air  became  lazy,  and  did  not- 
increafe  nor  Labour  fo  well  as  thofe  that  were  other- 
wife  ordered  •,  therefore  open  your  Doors  in  time, 
but  not  too  early,  for  fear  of  the  other  extream : 
We  can  give  you  no  certain  time  for  it,  becauTethe 
Springs  vary  fometimes  two  or  three  Weeks. 

Several  forfs  of  Hives  are  ufed  in  (everal  Coun- 
tries, but  here  in  England  they  generally  make  ufe 
of  two  forts,  either  Wkker^Hives  made  with  fpleets 
of  Wood,  and  daubed  with  Cow-cloom  tempered 
for  that  purpofe,  or  Straw^Hives  made  of  good 
Wheaten-Straw  bound  with  Bramble,  which  ar«  the 
beft  and  moft  ufual  that  are  yet  common. 

The  Wicker-Hives  are  ftill  at  fault,  the  Loom 
mouldring  away  upon  every  occafion ;  whkh  is  not 
in  any  wife  good  for  the  Bees,  who  love  not  to  have 
any  Vents  open  but  their  Doors, 

There  is  great  diverfity  of  Opinion  aroongft  Au- 
thors, concerning  the  bignefs  ana  form  of  the  Hive ; 
fome  preferring  the  high  and  narrow  Mw  of  three 
Foot  in  height,  and  one  in  breadth,  or  of  two  Foot 
broad,  and  two  Foot  high,  neither  of  which  can  be 
convenient:  But  that  Form  which  is  moil  round, 
and  in  quantity  about  half  a  Buihel  and  upwards,  i$ 
moft  in  ufe,  and  is  efteemed  the  beft  way,  and  fitteft 
fize  for  your  purpofe :  Some  you  may  have  under 
half  a  Buihel  for  mull  Swarms« 

Befoi* 
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Before  you  put  any  Swarm  inhJi  a  new  Hhcj  yoa 
9iuft  make  the  infide  as  (rnooth  as  may  be,  from  the 
ends  of  Sticks  and  Straws,  which  much  trouble  the 
Bees,  who  fpend  much  of  their  time  in  gnawing 
them  of!',  as  in  the  Night'^time  yon  may  oblerve  in 
a  few  Days  aft;er  the  Hiving.  After  that  yoo  have 
picked  out  the  greateft  Sticks  and  Straws,  then  mb 
the  in(ide  over  with  a  Sand-Stone,  and  then  finge  it 
with  a  little  flame  of  Straw,  and  wipe  it  clean. 

Hives  may  be  made  of  Boards,  either  of  an  ^ight- 
iquare-form  ]oyned  together,  or  round  with  Hoops 
like  a  Milk-pail,  flat  on  the  top.  In  thefe  Hives^ 
if  they  are  made  of  Wood  that  hath  no  unGivory 
Icent  or  tafte,  as  D^,  Beech,  or  fuch  like,  the  Be^s 
will  delight  and  breed  as  well  as  in  either  of  the 
other,  and  they  will  laft  many  Years,  and  are  freer 
from  the  injuries  of  the  Weatner,  and  feveral  other 
cafnalties  that  are  fubjeft  unto,  provided  they  are 
made  with  dry  feafoned  Wood  that  is  not  apt  to 
Ihrink. 

In  thefe  H\ves  of  Wood  may  be  made  (everal 
Qlafe-windows,  at  what  height  or  diftance  yoa 
pleafe,  not  only  for  your  obfervation  of  their  Work, 
which  you  may  with  much  facility  and  delight  per- 
ceive how  far  they  proceed^  and  in  what  time, 
but  that  the  Bees  may  have  the  more  lights  a  prin* 
dpal  help  and  incouragement  Jn  their  Labours. 

To  every  of  thefe  Windows  of  Glafs,  you  ought 
to  have  a  fniall  and  light  Ihutter  of  Wood  to  hafp 
on  the  outfide  of  the  Glafs  in  cold  Weather,  and  at 
luch  times  as  the  Sun  jfhines  on  that  part  of  the 
Hivcy  it  being  fubjeA  to  both  extreams  of  Heat  and 
Cold  ;  yet  lb  as  «you  mxy  take  them  down  at  your 

Sleafure  for  your  Infpeftion^  and  leave  (uch  always 
own  during  the  Summer  that  are  from  the  Sun- 
wards. 

We  have  al(b  an  Experiment  of  Glafs-hites^  Pub^ 
K ftied  by  Mr.  Hartlib  in  his  Common-wealth  of  Bees^ 
as  invented  by  one  Mr.  William  Mew\  Minifter  at 
Bi^ngton  in  Gloucefterjhire^  and  thus  written  : 

The 
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The  Invemion  is  a  fancy  that  fuUs  with  the  JV^ 
iure  of  that  Crtaturt  *^  they  are  much  taken  with  theti 
{jTzndmVj  and  double  their  Tasks  with  delight:  I  tmmk 
((aithhe^  Fourteen  Quarts  out  of  one  of  the  Tranf^ 
forent  Hives,  double  their  quantity  of  others^  rArjF 
l^^^y  P^  ^  ^k^i^  Charges  with  their  Profit^  amd 
doubled  it  with  Pleafwre.  And  in  another  pUca 
thus: 

They  ferve  only  to  give  me  an  account  of  the  daily 
MCoine^  and  a  Diary  ^  their  Negotiations  j  whereby  if 
J  fpend  (faith  he)  half  an  hour  after  Dinner  or  Sup^ 
per^  I  know  what  hath  been  done  that  Day^  cam  /hew 
tm  Friends  the  Queen's  Cell$>  and  fometimes  her 
ferfon^  with  her  Retinue^  SIfe  afforded  me  fourteem 
QuartSy  or  near  upon^ .  in  one  Tear  -^  and  if  the  refi: 
aford  ten  apiece^  t  think  it  a  fair  dun.  There  u 
not  a  Hive  to  be  feen  about  my  Houfe^  nor  a  Quid 
^w^  in  a  tear:  My  Apiary  confifis  of  a  row  of  little 
Houfes  two  Stories  highy  two  Foot  apart j  which  I  find 
as  cheap  at  feven  Tears  endy  as  Straw-Hackles,  and 
far  more  handfome.    Thus  far  Mr.  Mew. 

We  in  the  fame  Book  find  a  defcriptioQ  of  a  Jiee- 
hive  made  of  Boards  of  an  OUogonal  fdroi,  with  a 
Glafs-window  on  the  back-fide  ^  it,  for  t^e  obfer- 
vation  of  their  Work;  the  reft  of  the  infide  of  the 
Hive  lined  with  Mat  made  of  Ruflies ;  Three  o( 
thefe  were  fet  one  on  the  other,  with  open  pafla- 
ges  between  each  of  them,  which  produced  thefi; 
Effcas :  riz^ 

In  4/^,  (faitk  the  ftetater,)  we  put  in  two  Swarms 
together^  leavine  the  places  to  go  in  open  only  ia 
the  lowermoft,  but  all  the  pafiage  holes  open  (roar 
Box  to  Box :  In  the  middle-moft  they  firft  beun 
their  Combs,  then  in  the  lowermoft  before  tbey 
had  filled  the  middlemoft«  and  fo  continued  dQ 
they  had  filled  both  -,  whicn  before  they  had  quite 
finifiied,  they  began  to  make  tWQ  Uttle  Combs  in 
the  upper  Boi,  (fc. 

The  Cpqibs  in  the  \oyrtt  Stories  were  well  re; 
pleniihed  with  Honey,  and  fuddenly  \  but  diele  lit* 
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^le  GomWifi  Ihfe  upp^r,  they  quit6.  deffert    Thm 
fur  that  Relation^  ' 

Thefe  are  the  fcveral  defcriptions.  and  forms  6f 
Bee  Hives  We  have  met  Withal  publiflied ;  But  it 
is  repotted,  that  there  are  feveral  other  FaJhions 
riiade  and  that  with  very  gooi  lijccefs,  as.  weir  for 
the  advantage  of  the  Bees^^s  pleafure  pf  the  Bee- 
Mafter^  by  feveral' worthy  and  ingenious  Perfons; 
It  would  be  very  much  fot  their  Credit  an4  Reputa- 
tion, and  exceeding  fatisfeftory  to  others,  if  Fucli 
their  |nyenri9n^  and  Obfervations  were  ni^de  pub-; 

■  As  for  my  ov*h  particljlar,  I  hav^  qjiade  many  ink 
tlifficalt  Etperrments  and  EflTays  towards  the  a$- 
vancement^of  the  Profit  and  PWafute  of  this  indii- 
Urioas  ArnMal,  and  have  made  life  of  mptt  of  t\it 
former  forts  6f  Bee-Hives^  ^nd  fr^tiiedl  '  feVeral 
(Withers,  with  Remedies  and  Provifio^s  for  fqth  tri- 
xonvertiencics  and  Omilybr|§  I  found  in  ttxt  other  i 
and  have  With  as  much  cautloA  qbferved  thp:  opera- 
tions fend  Naturt6f  5ffj  thrbdgholji  the^ho^e  year^ 
as  my  Occafions  would  give  Way  to,  and  my  flialldw' 
iCapacity  cptild  apprehend  ^  as  yo,u  may  find  by  the  te- 
tiud  of  the  Traa :  Yet  have  I  not  finifhed  \6  attai^ 
tti^  ri^ht  Method,  or  way  of  ordering  them^  as  I 
principally  aita-  at.    Th6  tWo  unftafoliable  Years  "for 


time  Aat  comes  but  once  a  year,  to  ixiake  c^n?  tx*- 
perimenf  or  Obfervation.^  And  the  Qbfe'rvationk 
already  publifj^d,  Which  ought  to  be  a  Guide^  prov^ 
rather  art  fgn^s^  fatuns^  to  lead  one  out  of  the  way*. 
than  2itK  Index  iti  point  out  the  Truths  as  \y^  ifLalj 
Jiereafter  ia  jhis  Book  make  appear.        .'''/[.' 

Never theleff  this  Obrervatipri  \  hiye  fo^irtd  16  H 
true,  viz,.  That  Btes  delight  liot  in  an  high'  Hablf 
ration  J  the  broader  and  flatter  it  is,  the  better. (hey 
J)rofp<fr  1  for.  they  carvnot  with  eafe  pafs  throuch 'thd 
intervals  of  their  Combs  to  th^  Sujcuwit  ojf  theit 
Hives  \  Therefore  if  you  mean  to  hiake  a  ///t'c. 
y  whcre^ 
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wherein  they  {hould  delight,  let  it  not  be  very  high, 
but  allow  it  as  much  in  breadth  as  you  pleafe,  they 
will  be  fare  to  fill  it. 

But  before  we  have  done  with  the  Hives^  we  muft 
not  forget  the  Spleeting  of  them.  The  way  they  afu- 
ally  Spleet  the  ordinary  Strawn  and  Daubed  Hivesy 
every  Country  Coridon  underftands.  As  for  our 
Wooden  or  Glafs  Hives^  fome  prefcribe  that  there 
be  three  down- right  Sticks  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, and  about  two  fmall  Hoops  faftened  unto  them 
at  convenient  diftances,  which  will  very  well  ferve 
for  the  fattening  and  fupplorting  of  the  Combs, 
which  way  1  have  ufed :  It's  beft  to  let  the  perpen- 
dicular Sticks  extend  to  the  bottom,  for  the  Bees  the 
better  to  crawl  up  by  them  to  the  Cambsv  but  you 
may  have  only  down- right  Sticks,  or  any  other  ways 
placed,  as  beft  agrees  with  the  Form  of  your  Hive^ 
fo  that  there  be  not  too  wide  Intervals  between. 

Having  prepared  fuch  Hives  you  defign  to  make 
ufe  of,  the  only  way  to  ftock  them,  is  by  putting 
the  Swarms  into  them  \  notwithftanding  I  have  ma- 
ny times  attempted  to  intice,and  inforce  them  with- 
out Swarming  (confiding  too  much  on  the  Wri^ 
Ings  and  Reports  of  other  Men  )  out  of  their  owa 
old  Habitations,  into  my  new  Hives. 

One  way  I  ufed  was  this^  I  fet  an  empty  Hive 
before  a  full,  that  the  Bees  pafling  from  their  old 
through  the  new  and  empty  Hive^  might  chufe  ra- 
ther to  live  therein,  than  go  forth  in  Swarms  to 
feek  another:  But  the  long  and  darkfom  paflage, 
being  of  Strawn-Hives,  made  the  Bees  lazy  Qas  be- 
fore we  noted )  together  with  the  unfeafonablenefs 
of  that  year,  that  the  Bees  did  not  breed  any  more 
than  to  maintain  their  old  Stocky  fo  that  my  defign 
became  fruitleft. 

The  orefuming  on  that  principle,  that  the  Bees 
always  begin  their  work  above,  and  fo  work  down- 
wards, I  took  an  old  Stall  of  Bees^  and  long  before 
Breeding-time  inverted  the  fime  with  the  skirrs 
upwards,  and  the  tops  downwards,  in  an  hollow 
Stool  made  for  that  purpofe,  and  placed  thereon  one 
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new  wooden  f^ives,  v^itjx  Gfaft  WiDdows; 
.  having  a  boj(;t;on\  wkich  covered  the  whole 
i  live  J  tave  only  a  wide, hole  in  the  middle, 
)d,h  which  t^e  wnole  Stock  of  iSr^xhaye  their 
:  ^c  in  my  new  Hiveya^nt^i  To  out  at  th^  Door  x>{ 
V  new  Hive  they  continually  pa(ftd , to  and  fte-  In 
the  Summcr'tim^  wheix  th© under-//*'z/^ wasover-fiilL 
chey  took  to  the  top  of  the.  new  jf£vey  and  feuilC 
there  foippjTe^  Combs  \  w|if ch  hefpre  Winur^  When 
their  numbbr  leOened)^  ao4  the  uoder-///W  \Vas  aUe 
to  cont<^if>  ihem  all,   they   deferted  ^   and  4>d  not 
according:  to  tny  etpe^^tiqn^  fprCike   their  odd 
Stock,  and  take  altogether  to  ^e  new,  althodgh, 
the  fame  Were  above  thetHy  andl  the  old  0«il^  «nder 
them  :  But  in  all  probabHity  I  H^d  l^ad  a  jneat  num- 
ber oi  Combf^r^m  a  greater  ^ock  of  Bsts^  in4  they 
^Ifo  vv'Quld  haye  continued,  longer  *,  \vhich  would 
have  ^miK:h  eHtcidated  this^Ef^riinsent,  had  it  nbt 
fallen   <mt  to  be  in;  fi^ch  ^  ye^^r  that  few  Stocky 
yielded  any  $warm$»,  «  ^     . 

Anothv  way  1  mjide Ufeof.wAs-tbis vThtnkini thd 
Btes  would  le^ye  no  pl^ce  abov^  ^j^m  uninhabited^  f 
cut  ofTthe.t^p^  of  a  5rr4jr^A^<iuntil  I  hadniadie.apar- 
fuge:  thro^  the  top  of  the  Con)bs,  anc^  thereoii  I 
placed  one  of  my  Gl^en^hives^,  with  a.  bo^tortl* 
and  a  hole  to  ?he  midft  thereof^,  throuah  which  f 
ofed  fkll  thenwms  1  coa\4  toprcvvoke  theJtrrxia 
pafe^  kpxt^i9^f^o  wife  wOuW  they  ^ /of  a&  foon  Jus  they 
rwere  in  the  uppef^  iboUgK  tight  by  i^ean$  of  th% 
Glaft,  yjettheyioim^diatelji  ueturned^t 

AHo  I  plac^  fe^ral  Scncks  tfi  ^axprnhivtss  ^^, 
fVhodea^hivcj^Vff itii  Glafs  W^dawsi  iMid  left  a>coBJfe^ 
nient  paflige  out  of  the  one  into  the  ojcher,  with  a 
Cover  to  the  hole  that  pa(i(bd  befweei^  th^  tWa 
Hivesy  which  I  might  nxove  at  pfceafure.  1  Itopfied 
the  Doofs  of  the  ^troirm-i^vt^  that  they  h^djie. other 
paflage  than  through  the  Wooden-hive^  whereia^at 
Swarming-time  they  built  many  large  Combs^  And 
ilored  them  well  with  //^wcy  ( it  bciftg  a  good  yt^t 
for  breeding  5^fi  wherein  I  made  this  Experimeitt). 
but  whei^  the  cold  Weather  came,  and  the  naurt^t 

'  U   2  ^ 
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f>f  See^  began -to  leflcn,^  which  they  always  do 
agalnft  the  Winter^  they  crowded  all  up  into  into 
the  upper  Hivesy  carried  up  or  fpent  the  /ftirrv  in 
the  new  Combs,  and  deferted  them,  leaving  them 
as  an  empty  Speftacle  through  the  GlafiVirindows. 

One  of  thefe  Stocks  about  Swarmtng-time  hav- 
ing a  good  quantity  of  Bees  in  the  under  Glafs-htve^ 
I  Ihut  the  paflage  between  the  dppcr  aftd  lower 
Hivej  with  a  Shutter  made  for  thit  purpofe^  and 
took  aWay  the  upper  Stock,  and  fet  in  another  ^lace, 
thinking  thereby  to  have  two  Stocks  for  one,  (the 
Bees  being  as  equally  divided  as  mi^ht  be)  yet  the 
Bfees  ift  the  under  Hive  having  loft  their  old  paflage, 
^r  not  having  their  King  or  Queen^  or  for  forac 
caufe  or  other,  did  not  like  th&ir  Habitation  very 
well,  but  in  two  or  three  days  were  moft  of  them 
gone  into  their  old  Hivcy  or  toft  *,  which  compel- 
led -me  (for  farther  Tryal  fake  )  t6.  place  the  one 
oyer  the  other,  as  before  v  then  they  feH  again  to 
their  Bufmefs:  So  that  by  any  way  hitherto  eflayed, 
I  cannot  difcover  how  to  increafef  my  Stocks,  as  to 
number,  without  giving  them  leave  to  Swarm  or 

!(0  forth  ia  Companies  from  their  own  homes  ( as 
t  were  ^  with  their  Prince  or  Leader,   to  firek  a 
new  Haoitation. 

But  having  thus  far  fpent  much  Time  and  Labow 
to  under ftand  the  Nsiture  of  thefe  wonrderful  and 
/  induftrioos^  Creatures,  and  findirtg  thife  Attempts 
not  to  anfwer  my  expeftation,  I  was  (AiWilling  to 
defift-,  the  Errors  of  o^e^  ufuallyleadihjg  tothe  di(^ 
covery  of  another  and  better  E*pelriffl^ritt  But  be- 
gan a  new  W4y,  tnA  mote  probable  than*  the  other  \ 
which  is,  in  cJVety  Bee-hiVe  of  Wood  with  Glafs- 
Winddws  I  had  a  large  Pipe  of  about  two  Inches 
fquare  in  the  clear,  that  came  fVotii  the  top  of  my 
/five  to  the  bottom,  open  at  both  ends :  At  the  bot- 
•  torn  it  wa«  cut  on  the  four  fides  Arch-wife,  that  the 
.  Bees  might  on  every  fide  aftend  freely  up  the  Pipe. 
I  fitted  a  piece  ^f  Wood  into  this  Ptpe,  t\i  prevent 
the  Bees  from  making  atiy  Combs  therein^  until 
fach  time  ^$  the  Swarm  put  in  it  fti9uld  fill  the 

/Ji^ei 
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Hive  I  Thon-.^yould  I  pkce  aHoAer  of  the  fime 
rprt  and  faflilone^^i^vi  on  the  top  thereof,  with 
his  door  open  alfo  (  having  ^rft  taken  oat  the  5top- 
ple  fitted  tb  th^Pipe)  that  the  Bees  from  the  bot* 
torn  of  their, oi^  Work,  might  afeend  through  that 
Pipe  into  ;he  newly  placed  Hive\  which  way  ?^efi 
they  had  once  difcoverec},  douhtl^fs  t^ey  wouW  ra- 
ther take  to  1.  than  fwarm:  Py  which  mea^s  it  is 
moft  probable  you  may  multiply  your  Stocks,  :1)y 
placing  Hiye  Vi^iion  Hivey  ad  in^if^m^  and  drive 
your  Bees^  &c.  which  |  had  throughly  pr^^^  had 
not  my  removal  prevented  me'-,  t)iat  I  caa-promife 
you  no  afliri'ance  of  the  effeft,  but  hope  to  give  a  . 
Detter  Account  thereof  in  a  few  years  i  difitoyering  . 
t^ius  far  of  what  1  have^  foea  and  mad^  e|[periente 
of,  that  yow  ipight  avoid  thofeDifficulties^^nd  Er- 
rors I  m^  withal^  a{^d  proved  on  fuch  Ways  that 
(ucceededrwcll^  and  are  in  probability  to  anfwer 
what  your  defire  is. 

Where  your.defign  is  for  MultipKcationof  tout 
Stocks^  there  its  beft  towiake  your  Hives  ^  imal- 
ler^  and  where  you  aim  at  gtiqit  quantities  of  >lo- 
nfiy^  there  n^a^e  them  the  greater:  So  that  in  cafe 
yon  cannot  prevail  in  theone^  it  mayneverthdeft 
he  a  confiderable  and  fure  Advantage  in  the  other;  as . 
JS  evideftt  ia Mh  ii/^ip%.E:^eriment  of  hisTranjfpa^ 
rem  Hive^  out  of  one  of  whic^  he  took  fottrfeefv 
Charts  flf  .H9ney ;  then  itisvetyprob{Ate^hje^///w 
held  twice  4s  rfwch,  for  th/SiWaz,  Bees^  and  vacant 
places:  So  tlUft,  his  ^tUve  was.  01  an  extraordinary. 
pigneisy.aAa  yielded  an  extraordinary  Advantage. 

Alfo  la  thfe  other  befor(^-rafin<ioned  Experiinent,. 
the  QEloioidl  Boxes  or  Hives,  are  of  a  very  great 
bugneis^.at  leaft  two  Foot  wide^  and  of  about  fif- 
teen tnfbes  deep,  into  which  they  put  two  Swarms 
together^  which  filled  two  of  them  m  the  firft  Som- 
mer,  \^    /  , 

Alfo  in  the  Hiftory  <  tiuttir  mentions  in  his;  Fem^ 
vmt  Mo^archjO  of  m  Beff  i}u^t  fetled  over  Fj-^ 
7/cs  his  Study^'  haviftt  fjx  mt|c^^f  room,,  what  an  in- 
credible Mafs  of  Honey  was  theafc  produced  ?_ 

X3  ^  Vxtie^ 
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Therefore  we  eanriot  urge  this  as  a  part  of  gooi 
Husbandry,  to  have  a  Set  bf  well-made  Hives  tranf- 
p.\rent,  or  with  lights  of  a  good  Capacity,  or  to  be 
added  the  one  above  t!ie  other,  as  we  (aid  before*, 
although  it  be  only  for  the  increafe  of  Honey,  and 
another  fet  of  fnuUer  Hives  only  for  the  increafe  of 
Swarms',  for  a  kw  Hives  in  a  thriving  condition, 
and  well  ordered,  will  yield  you  Bees  enough  to 
floclc  many  of  your  larger  Hives. 

If  the  Spring  be  mild,  calm,  and  fhow'ring,  then 
it  is  good  for  Swarms,  and  they  will  be  the  earlier^ 
t)ut  if  it  prove  a  cold,  dry,  and  windy  Springy  fuch 
as  were  1665  and  1667  then  will  there  oebut  few 
Swarms  that  year,  and  thofe  alfo  very  backward. 

•  About  the  middle  of  Mnvy  in  an  early  Spring  yoii 
muft  begin  to  look  after  them,   and  obferve  what 
you  can  of  the  ufual  figns  that  precede  their  fwarm- 
iiiri',  that  you  may  be  the  more  watchful  over  thofe 
that  require  it   when    the  Hives  are  full  (before 
which  they  will  never  Swarm)  they  will  caft  out 
their  Drones,  nay  although  they  be  not  quite  growrf. 
Secondly^  the  Bees  will  hover  about  the  Doors  in  cold 
Evenings  and  Mornings.      Thirdly^    there  will  be 
mx)iftncls  and  fweating  upon  the  Stool.     Fourthly^ 
they  run  haftily  up  and  down.    Fifthly ^  they  lie  out 
in  Sultry  Evenings  and  Mornings,  and  go  in  agaia 
when  the  Air  is  clear. 

If  the  Weather  be  warm  and  calm,  the  Bees  de- 
lii;ht  to  rife,  but  efpecially  in  a  hot  Gl^am,  after  a 
Shower  or  Gloomy  Ooud  hath  fent  them  home  to- 
gether •,  then  fometimes  they  gather  together  with- 
out at  the  door,  not  only  upon  the  Hive,  but  upon 
the  Stool  alfo-,  where  when  you  fee  them  begin  to 
hang  in  Swarming-time,   and  not  before,    then  be 
(ure  they  will  prefently  rife  if  the  Weather  hold- 
To  lie  forth  continually  under  the  StooV,  or  be- 
hind  the  Hive,  c^c.  efpecially  towards  the  middle  oi 
Juncy  is  a  fign  or  caufe  of  not  Swarming t  For  when 
they  have  once  taken  to  lie  forth,  the  Hive  will  al- 
ways feem  empty,  as  though  they  wanted  Compa- 
%y  ^  then  will  they  ha.ve  no.  mind  to  Swarm. 

Alfo 
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Alfo  much  ftormy  and  windv  Weather  will  nop 
tuffer  them  to  Swarm  when  they  are  ready,  and 
that  makes  them  lie  out  i  and  the  longer  they  lie 
out,  the  more  unwilling  they  arc  to  Swarm. 

Another  caufe  of  their  lyiqg  forth,  is  continual 
hot  and  dry  Weather,  efpeciaHy  after  the  &^/Citft 
which  caufini  plenty  of  Honty  tnrth  in  Plants  and 
Dews,  their  Minds  are  fo  fet  upon  that  their  chief 
delight,  that  tjieyhave  no  leifure  to  fwarro*  altho* 
they  might  moA  lafely  come  abroad  in  fuch  Wea- 
then 

.  Firfi^  keep  the  Hive  as  cool  as  may  be,  by  water- 
ing and  fhadowing  both  it  an^  the  jrface  where  it 
nandethi  and  th^n  inlarging  the  Door  to  give  ]t}»eni 
Air,  move  the  CSufter  gently  nfith  your  Bruib  and 
drive  them  in.' 

If  yet  they  lie  fortiK  and  fwarm  not,  then  the 
next  calm  and  \yarm  clay  about  Npon,  wKilft  the 
Sun  fhineth  put  in  the  better  part  with  your  Bruih^ 
and  the  reft  gently  fweep  away  from  the  Stool,  not 
fuffering  them  to  Clufter  aeain :  Thefc  rifingin  the 
calm  heat  of  the  Sun,  by  their  noife  ^  though  they 
were  fwarmins,  will  make  the  other  to  come  fortn 
perhaps  unto  them,  and  fo  they  may  Swarm.. 

Divers  other  ways  have  been  atte;npted  to  make 
Bees  to  fwarm,  as  by  placing  a  large  Pewter-Char- 
mer or  Platter  under  the  Clufter  of  Bees^^  as  they 
hang  out  in  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  ib  that  it  may 
ftrongly  refleft  the  heat  oi  the  Sun  againft  the  Bees^ 
which  will  provoke  them :  Or  elfe  the  fmooth  pa- 
ring of  the  uroiind  under  the  Bees^  and  covering  it 
with  Sand,  may  probably  make  them  Swarm. 

Some  fay  that  in  cafe  the  Combs  are  built  fo  that 
they  range  from  the  back  of  the  Hives  to  the  7>e- 
Udej,  and  not  from  one  fide  towards  the  othe}*, 
bat  K>  that  the  Bees  may  go  direftly  againft  the 
•edge  of  the  Cembs^  that  they  will  be  more  apt  to 
Swarm  than  if  they  went  againft  the  flat  ol  the 
<7ombs. 

The  error  of  the  Bees  in  randng  their  Combs^ 
may  be  reftiged  by  new  cutting  the  Tee'^hoU  in  the 
Wiffter.  V  4  Others 
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Others  have  faid  that  io  cafe  the  Hives  be  macle 
mrroWer  at  the  bottom  than  upwards,  th^e  Bee4 
will  ht  more  apt  to  Swarm  tiian  if  the  bottom  b< 
brOad. 

If  none  of  theft  ftrve  to  provojce  them  to  Swarm; 
hot  that  they  He  forth  ftill,  tfien  rear  the  Hive 
enough  to  let  them  irt,  ^nd  doom  up  the  skirts  aft 
but  the  door:  If  thi^  fijcceed  not,  there  is  no  rc- 
inedV. 

The  Hgns  of  jifter-fwarms  art  more  certain  ^ 
when  the  Prlme-fwami  w  gone,  abont  the  eighth  ox 
tenth  Ev(?nine  after,  when  anoth^  Brood  is  read/, 
and  again  hatn  over*filied  the  Hive,  the  next  Prince 
beginneth  ta  Tune  in  his  Treble  Voice,  a  mourn- 
fut  and  begging  Note  %  then  in  a  Ehy  or  two  you 
ihall  here  the  old  Queen  in  her  Baft  Kote  reply. 
and  as  it  were  confent.  In  the  Morning  before  Wiey 
Swarm',  they  come  down  near  the  Stool,  and  there 
ithey  call  fortiewhat  longer.  At  the  very  time  o|t 
Swarming  they  deftend  to  the  Stool,  where  anfwer- 
fog  one  another  In  more  eameft  manner,  with  thick- 
>ir*ahd  (hrilier  Notes,  the  Multitude  come  forth 
an  ^reat  haft,  t$^. 

If  the  Prime-Swarm  be  broken,  the  fecond  wift 
both  caH  and  Swarm  the  fooner,  it  may  be  the  ncxe 
day,  and  after  that  a  third,  and  fometimesa  fourth^ 
but  all  uTuilly  within  a  Fortnight :  Sometimes  alfo 
^  Swarfti  wiH  caft  another  that  Year. 

When  the  Swar/n  is  rifen,  it  is  the  ufeal  cuftom 
id  play  them  a  fit  6f  Mirth  upon  a  Pati,  Kettle,  Ba- 
!fon,  or  fonle  (nch-like  rnftrument^  uppn  pretence 
io  gather  them  together,  and  make  them  fettlev 
whfch  Cuftojn  Teems  tobq  very  Anrieftty  as  fTr^* 
SjritnefTeth. 


u- 


'Make  a  JhriR  found ^ 


^ii  hat  the  Cjmbals  of  the  Hoddefs  rottnd^ 
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Some,  think  that  it  begets  a  fear  in.them>  which 
fiialces  them  fight  on  the  nixt, placer  Others  think; 
ihat  it  is  bccauie  they  delight  in  the  Noife,  but  this;' 
by  Experience  is  fotind  to  oe  needlefi,  and  by  Levet* 
'  in  his.  Treatife  of  JPces  it  is  efteemed  as  a  ridiculous 
Toy,  and  moft  abfarcl  Invention,  2^r\i  rather  hart-, 
ftil  than  profitable^  becaufe  aB  great  Noife  doth  dil^'  , 

?' aiet  and  hurt  themi  hefaith^  he  had  above  forty 
warms  in  a  Year,,  without  the  lofs  of  one-,  wheri 
his  Neighbours  having  afar  lefs  number,  andi|fing 
tliis  kind  of  Jingling,  loft  divers.  Alfb  Butler  maies 
no  other  ufe  of  it  than  where  there  sire  many  Jfpr- 
a9^ies  neiVj  publickly  to  notify  the  time  and  place  of 
th^ir  rifing,  that  foa  juft  and  open  Claim  may  be  laid 
linio  the  Swarm  \  efteemlng  the  pretended  reafoii, 
^f  ftaying  the  Swarm  to  be  2  meer  Tartcy. 

Bat  if  thev  fly  aloft,  or  are  like  to  be  gone^  laft 
Dgift  amongft  them  to  make  them  come  down, 

When  your  Swarm  hath  made  a  chbfce  of  a  Kghf-" 
Tnjg  place,  you  Ifhall  quickly  fee  them  knit  together; 
in  form  of  a  Cotrcy  Vhie^jipptty  or  Clufter  of  Grapes: 
When  they  are  fiiHy  ftrtfed^,  and  tfieta?;/^  hath  been 
a  whfle  at  the  biggeft,  then  Hive  them. 

Firft  (having  in  ftore  feveral  Hives  of  different 
bigneft)  make  choice  of  a  Hive  proportionable  to 
to  the  largeneft  of  your  Swarm,  that  the  Bees  may 
go  near  to  fill  it  that  year  j  but  rather  under-Hive^ 
a  Svvarm.  than  Over-Hive  thetiK 

Then  rub  the  Hive  wkh  fwcet  Merits,  as  Thme^^: 
Savoy ^  Marjtroh^  BuuIm^  Fennel ^  Hy[6p^  Mauowsy 
or  Bean-tops^  &c.  and  witn  a  Branch  01  Hazel^  Oaky 
IViUowy  or  any  other  of  the  aforefaid  Hecbf^^  but 
rather  of  the.  (ame  Tree  whereon  the  Swarm  li^h^ 
ed,  wipe  the  Hive  clean,  and  dij>  (uch  fprig  or 
Branch  into.  Afeath^  or  fair  Water  mixed  with  a 
mfle  JFfvney^  or  With  A^ilkwd  Salty  or  Salt  only, 
and  therewith  befprlnkle  the  Ifive. 

Then  having  firft  dranlc  a.  Cup  of  good  Seer  and 

wafhed  yoitr  Hands  and  Face  therewith,  or  being 

'otherwife  defended,  if  the  Bees  hang  iipoft  »T)ongh, 

^ake  then?  injo  the  Hivey  and  let  tht  '^le  uboa 

% 
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a  Mantle  or  iCtotti,  ,on  the  Ground,  as  is  afiial  ^  6t 
JOQ  may  cut  off  the  bough  if  it  be  fnialf,  and  1;^^  ft 
on  the  Mantle  or  Cloth,  and  fet  the  Hive  over  it, 
which  is  the  better  way. 

If  they  light  near  the  Ground,  lay  your  Cloth 
under  them,  and  fhake  them  down,  and  place  the 
jjivt  over  them  y  and  fuch  Bees  that  gather  together 
without  the  fUve^  wipe  thefti  gently  with  your 
Brufh  towards  the  Hives  \  and  if  they  take  to  any 
other  place  than  the  Hivey  wipe  them  off  gently 
with  your  Bruffc,  and  rub  the  place  with  Mugimrt^ 
JHor^any  Wormwood  Archangel^  or  other  bitter  or 
noifome  Weeds  or  Herbs. 

Then  fet  the  Swarm,  as  near  ^you  can,  to  the 
Iighting-place  till  all  be  quiet,  and  every  oae  knows 
his  own  Home.  .      , 

It  the  Swarm  p^rt  and  light  in  fi«ht  one  of  an- 
other, let  alone  the  greater,  and  difturb  the  Icflcr 
prt,  and  they  wllj  fly  to  their  Fellows-,  but  if  not 
in  fi|ht,  then  Hive  tfaem  both  in  two  feveral  Hivts^ 
and  bring  them  together,  and  (hake  t}it  Bees  oxjxai 
the  one  Hive-^  on  the  Mantle  whereon  the  other 
Hive  ftands,  and  filace  the  other  full  Hive  on  them, 
and  they  will  all  take,  to  it. 

If  it  happen  that  your  Swarms  come  late,  after 
the  middle  of  Jujfer  aud  that  they  are  fm.all,  under- 
the  quantity  of  a  Peck,  then  put  two  or  three  of 
them  together,  whether  they  rife  the  fame  Day,  or 
in  divers  :  For  by  this  uniting,  they  will  labour  care- 
fully, gather  ftore  of  Wealth,  and  ftoutly  defend 
themfelvas  ^aind  all  Enenues.  The  manner  of 
-uniting  is  thus. 

In  the  Evening  wh;jn  it  waxeth  dark,  having  fpread 
a  Mantle  on  the  GrouncL  near  unto  the  Stool  where 
this  united  Swarm  fliall  (tand,  and  fet  a  Pair  oiRrfisy 
oi"  two  Supporters  fox  t\it Hives\  knock  down  the 
Hive  out  of  which  yoa  intend  to  mave  yoor  Bees 
upon  the  Reftsi  then  lifting  up  the  Hive  a  little^ 
and  clapping  it  between  your  Hands  to  get  out  the. 
Bees  that  ftick  In  it,  lay  it  down  fide-ways  by  the 
^ceS|aad  fet  t^e  Stock  or  Swarm  to  which  yoa  wpald 

add 
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ad4  them  upon  the  Rtfts  or  Sup^rteVs  over  them^ 
and  they  will  forthwith  afcend  into  the  Hive  ^  thofe  [ 
thatrbmain  in  the  empty  Hive,  by  clapping  it,,  will, 
hatten  after  their  company:  .Then  when  you  have 
gotten  them  all  In,  either  ihat  Night,  or  early  ia 
the  neict  Morning,  place  the  Hive  on  the  St6ol,  &c. 

Place  the  Hiv6  wherein  you  haV^  newly  put  your . 
Swarm  you  intend  to  drive  into  ahothejr,  in  a  plac^ 
that  the  skif  ts  may  be  u^permoft,  and  let  the  othef 
upon  them,   binding  them   about  the  skirts  wit^ 
a  long  'towel  1  and  fo  let  them  uand  till  the  Morn- 
ing, and. the  Bees  will  all  afcend,  that  you  may  the 
next  Morning  fet  the  Receiver  ort  a  Stool;   And. 
thus  may  you  put  three  or  four  Swarnls  together ; 
but  obferve  to  unite  them  the  (kme  Evening^  or  the  [ 
r\txt  it  fartheft,  that  the  Swarm  •,  left  having  made 
Vofhbsj  they  iure  the  nlorc  onwitling  to  p4rt  From 
them.      .  / 

In  theft  feveral  v<rays  of  dealing  with  Becs#  it  i* 
good  to  defend  ones  ielf  as  well  as  may  jbe  againft , 
their  Ringing,  wHich  to  (bmePerfons  proves  very, 
troublelbme,  efoecially  if  they  are  uhckamy,  or  have  • 
any  ill  fcent  iDput  therii',  therefore  with  cautioo,.. 
mnft  they  be  tampered  withal.    Some  only  drink 
a  Cup  of  good  Beer,  artdfind  that  (urficienf,  otherl 
wafh  their  Hinds  and  Face  therewitlu  which  proves, 
a  good  defence  •,  1  hiVe  gone  amongft  Aem  in  their 
greateU  Anger  an^d  qiadneft,  only  with  a  handful  of; 
iweet  herbs  in  nly  Hand,  fanning  about  my  Face, ,   ^ 
as  it  were,  to  obfcure  iirid  defend  it.    Allbif  {^  B«j« 
do  by  accident  hut  about  yoti,  being  unprovided, 
thruft   your  Fact  amongft  a  pai^el  of  EkDiughs  or 
Herbs,  and  he  wiH.defert  yon.     Rtit  the  m^ft  fecurt^, 
way  of  all,  and  beyond  the  complei3iteft^%rff#/Jryet. 

Sublilhed,  is  to  h^ve  a  Ket  knit  with  To  finafl  Me* 
les,  that  a  Be^  canrfot  paft  through,  ahd  of  fine. 
Thread  or  Silk,  large  enough  to  come  over  yo^r  Kat^ 
and  to  lie  down  to  the  Collar  of.  your  Doublet^; 
through  which  j^orf  may  perfectly  feewjiat  you  .dt» 
'without  any  danger,*  hiving  alfo  on  a  good  paijr  of 
'Otoves,  whereof  WooHen  arc  the  beft. 
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But  if  the.BcjC,  h^ppea  to  catch  you  unawirc% 
ptiH  odt  the  Sting  as  (bon  as  .you  can.  Some  prc- 
fcribe  fo  W;(ft^  the  fame  with,  your  Spittle,  and  (ay 
that  that  will  prevent  (\velling :  Others  commend 
the  rubbing  thereofi  the  Leaves  of  Marigolds^  Houfe* 
li(fky  Rue,  Mallows,  Ivy,  Holvhock  and  f^mcgoTy 
Salt  and  Vinegc^y  and  divqrs  other  things :  But  the 
moftfare  and  Natural  Keh^edy,  is  to  heat  a  piece 
oF  Iron  in  the  'Are,  or  for  want  of  that  to  take  a 
live  Coal^  arid  ^6td  it  as  near  and  as  loBg  to  the 
place  as  you.  can  poffibly  endure  it,  which  will 
Svmpatheticall/  attraft  the  iiery  venom  that  by 
ine  ftingwas  left  in  the  Wound,  of  force  it -out  of 
the  place  affefted,  .and  give  you  ail  immediate  eafe 
and  cure.  The  i^me  it  wilt  aiFeft  on  the  bitings 
or  dinging  of  Snakes,  or  .other  yenemous  Crea- 
tures; and  itV  probable,  on  the  bitingjs  of  mad 
Dogsr  But  of  this  in  anotheV  place. 

As  foon  fis  a  Swarm  hath  entted  its  Hive^  they 
immediately  (if  the.  Weather  permit)  gather  Wax 
arid  build  Combs,  that  in  a  few  Days  time  there 
will  be  feveral  large  and  com  pleat  Ci>;wfri^  they  lie 
lb  thick  about  them^  that  it's  impoflible  one  quarter 
of  th^m  can  be  emt)loved  at  once,  until  the  Comhi 
are  brought  to  a  corifiderable  length:  And  then  a 
great  part  of  them  may  be  employed  in  filling  them^ 
the  reft  in  finifhing  their  Cells  or  Uamhs. 

It's  a  difficult  matter  in  our  Tranfparent  Hlves^ 
to  difcern  how  thefe  admirable  Creatures  frame 
their  curious  Workman  (hip,  by.  reafon  they  are  fo 
nqmetous  that  they  generally  cover  their  whole 
work,  thatunlefs  the  S^f/alfo  were  tranfparenf  (as 
Butler  terms  it)  it  cannot  l)e  difcerned:  But 
through  the  Glafs  you  may  obferve  how  they  carry 
up  ^heir  fir-fetcht  good^,  and  what  a  mighty  Air 
they  make,  and  how  perpetually  bufie  they  arc^ 
and  in  a  clear  Day  when  nloft  are  abroad,  efpecially 
towards  the  end  of  the  Suhim^r:  Alfo  when  their 
Young  Bees  are  fit  for  fervice,  and  arc  abroad^ 
97hich  arc  thofe  chiefly  that  hide  fo  much  of  the 
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Cnfihrj  then  may  ^ou  pUinly  dlfcern  tiieir  Cof^h 
md  Cells  filled  with  btigfct  and  clear  Honey. 

The  numbers,  tbvtiirds  the  end  of  Summer,, ^- 
ing  to  leflen,  which  giVes  you  a  gf eat  advantage  ^f 
beholding  them  and  their  work:  For  in  their  prp- 
fperity  at  Swarming-time,  ana  fliortly  after,  they 
are  &r  more  in  nuhi^r  than  ip  the  Autytnn  or  iVin- 
ftt'^  as  you  may  <anly  dlfcerri  between  theouafltity 
and  number  c^  a  Swarm  and  thofe.  yolf  kill  when  you 
'  take  them  -^  ipr  the .  Bees  <)tthk  Uft  Years  Breed  do 
nqwby  degrees  waft:,and  j)erifliVhy  their  extrabr- 
tlihkry  labour^  their  Wings  de^ay  and  fail  themt 
fo  that  a  Year,  WitH  fome  advantage,  Xs  the  ufual 
Age  of  a  Bee,  and  the  young  only  of  thelaft  Spring 
fiirvive  and  preferve  the  kind  till  the  hett. 

There  are  feveral  things  that  are  injurious  to  Bees^ 
anJ''much  hinder  their  pyofperity,  if  not  pre-/ 
vented.  * 

1.  iN&/j]ff;,,  which  may  in  part  be  remedied-  by 
the  (cituation  of  the  :At)iarvj  free  from  the  Noifp  of 
Carts  and  Cba'ches, '  the  iodnd  of  Be/ls^  from  Ec- 
chpes^  &a  .  ^     , 

2.  Smoai\  I  have  kAowu  that  when  Land  hath 
beeq  burn-hiaten^  T\t^t  untO;  an  ji^iary^  and  the 
Wind  troQght  th^  Smoak  towards  it,  that  a  jgreat 

S'  art  of  the  J?r/ri  intercepted  bjr^ the  Smoak  in  their 
ight,  have  been  deftroyed^  which  is  a  principal 
caufc  that.  Bees  thrive  ndtf  in'br  near  a  gre^t 
Town.       ■'■    '  ",'  ■'   '     ■'•'''•.     '  ■   : 

7.  m  Smtlls  aife  ve^y  offenfive  to  th^m,'as  before 
we  noted.,     ,.  ,  .  .  .  - 

4.  ///  mat%yr^\iWirids,  Rkirty  CoU,  tim^&c. 
prevented  fey  ^*th^ -fituatlon  a'nd  fencing  the  Apiary^ 
und  ordering  the  S/u)fiJf  as  before.      '  .  .    ' 

5.  The  Moufe^  Sirds^  and  oth^r  devouring  Creji- 
txires,  which'  are  to  be  deftro^ed,  as  hereaftei^  Wc 
rtialtfheWyo^i.  '  ■.'"'  r,    ., 

6.  Noifpme  .  Creature^  1  as  Toadsj.  Frogs^  Snatts^ 
Spider Sy  Mothiy  ^cl  which^otriliuft  endeavour  to 
keep  out  of  your  ^p/^ry  •,  and  alio  deanfe  your  Mmt 
<yer  and  anon  from  thefe  Vermine. 

*^  *  7.  Hor-^ 
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7.  Hormts  znAWafpij  in  fuchy^afs  Wherein  tJicy 
aboand)  pr6ve  great  Enemies  to  the  BetSy  bv  rc^ 
bing  them  of  their  Wealth,  Which  are  deftroyei 
by  placing  near  the  door  of  th^  Hive,  a  GUfs-Vial 
liatf  full  of  Cyder^  f^erjuice^  (bWer,  Drinl,  or  fach- 
like,  wherein  they  go,  and  Aever  return, 

8.  Bees  themfelves  prove  the  greateft  Enemies, 
both  by  fighting  and  roobing.  Several  occafions  pro- 
voke the  Bee?  to  light  •,  which  if  thp  Battle  be  but 
newly  begun,  may  be  Kindred  by  fioppimg  up  the 
Hive  clofe  where  they  begin  to  fi^ht  •,  or  iTit  be  fo 
far  ^one  that  moft  of  the  Bees  are  oat,  and  diat 
the  Confli^  is  yery  great,  the  calling  up  of  Duft 
ambngft  them  was  the  antient  Wayr  to  pacify  thcm| 
as  f^irgU  withefieth* 

///  ^otm  Animomnty  atq\  bdc  teriamina  fanta^ 
Pulveris  eJcigtii  ja£lu  comprejfa  quiefient. 

TThefe  huge  Commotions^  and  fo  mighty  War^ 
Quickly  with  tbrovpn^up  Jhi/l  appeafei  are. 

Bat  Butter  Condemns  this  Caftoni',  and  al(b  of  ci« 
fting  Drink  amongfl  them* 

To  keep  and  preferve  your  Beei  from  Robbers^ 
;  which  are  very  Ulual  both  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn^ 

?rou  muft  be  fure  to  doom  up  the  Hives  very  clofe, 
eaying  the  Doors  very  fmall  \  and,  according  to  the 
Seaibn  of  the  Year,  to  widen  and  ftraiten  them,  as 
you  may  obferve  in  the  Kalendar  towards  the  end 
of  this  Book  inferred. 

The  beft  tinje  to  remove  an  old  Stock,  is  a  little 
before,  or  i  little  after  Mithaelnniifsy  or  it  you  kiye 
over-flipt  that  time,  then  about  the  end  of  February^ 
or  beginning  ofMarchy  before  they  go  much  abroad, 
left  it  prevent  their  Swarming:  Or  you  may  re- 
move any  time  of  the  tVinter^  though  not  (b  well 
as  in  the  aforetaid  Sea(bns« 

For  the  rc^ioving  of  a  Swatn^  It  is  beft  to  do  i* 
io  the  Evening  n?xt  after  the  Hiving, 

.   :  Let 
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Ijtt  the  Weather  be  fair,  as  near  as  yon  can  when 
you  remove  V '  and  let  it  be  doiie  in  the  Evonia^ 
whe;n  all  the  if^^j  are  quiet 

The  beft  way  is  thus:  Take  a  Qo^rd  about  the 
breadth  of  the  bottom  of  the  Hive  you  intend  &» 
remove,  and  ip  the  Evening,  or  two  or  three  Evtfn* 
ings  before  you  remove  your  Stock,  lift  It  up,  amd 
bruih  the  Bees  that  are  on  the  Stool  forwards;  or 
let  the  Board  be  a  little  fupported  Dy  two  ledgeS)  to 
prevent  the  Death  of  the  Bees  on  the^tool  ^  on  this 
Board  fet  your  Stock,  and  fo  let  them  ft  and  till  yoa 
remove  them  '•  When  you  come  to  remove  them, 
fiop  up  the  Door  of  tne  Hive,  and  let  the  Board 
whereon  the  Hive  ftandeth  on  a  tiand-harrow^  and 
carry  them  to  the  place  you  intend,  and  there  place 
them :  By  which  means  they  are  not  at  alldifturbe<L 
nor  a  Bee  injured,  nor  the  Hive  nor  Combs  cruQied 
by  the  (queezing  of  the  Clotfa^  nor  yet  a  Ckfth 
u(ed  about  them. 

The  feeding  of  Bens  of  all  other  things  beloof* 
ing  to  2iXi  Apiary  is  of  leaft  ufe^  Firjt^  becaufe  Bw 
that  have  not  a  probable  Stock  of  Honey  to  fervie 
them  over  the  Winter ^  are  not  fit  to  be  kepc: 
And  then  becauft  they  that  are  ^er-Mafters,  and 
have  not  care  enough  of  them  to  keep  them  from 
fpending  that  Stock  they  have  in  the  fT/Vir^r-tfme, 
muft  not  expeft  to  reap  any  confiderable  AdyanU^ 
by  this  profiuble  Creature,  nor  I  prefume  will  ever 
take  fo  much  Pains  and  Care  as  ^s  required  in  fesd* 
ing  them. 

Yet  are  there  (ome  Stocks  of  Bees  in  the  Sprnigr 
time,  that  they  may  fcem  worthy  our  Care  to  pre- 
serve them,  viz^  Such  that  having  but  a  thin  ftort 
of  Honey,  arid, a  good  quantity  of  Bet s^  by  me^ns 
of  a  cold  and  dry  unfeafonable  Spring,  Cannot  majhe 
fiich  timely  proviflon^  as  in  other  Years  tjiey  ipjght 
have  done  ^  yet  in  all  probability  may  prove  an  ei- 
cellent  Stock  :  It  would  prove  a  piece  of  grofe  netg- 
left  of  our  own  Advantage,  and, a  piece  of  CrueUy 
to  thefe  diftrefled  Animals,  if  yre  ihonld  not  lend 
<Mir  /Vffiftance.  _  . 

Which 
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Which  way  le  feveral  ways  applied^  but  bcfl 
^hy  fmall  Canes  or  Troughs  conveyed  into  their 
Hives,  into  which  you  may  put  your  Food  yoa  gN^e 
theni^  which  muft  be  daily  continued  till  the  Spring 
Seafoh  aflTords  them  eafy  an4  fttfficient  Provifion 
abrtod,  becaufe  at  that  time  their  Combs  are  fiiil 
of  young  Bees* 

Of  all  Food,  Honey  !s  the  bell  and  moft  natural  i 
Which  wiH  go  the  farther  if  it  be  milcd  well  with  a 
moderate  proportion  of  good  fweet  Wott.  Some 
prefcribe  Toafts  ^f  Bread  fopped  in  ftrong  Ale, 
and  put  into  the  Bee-hive^  whereof  they  will  not 
leave  one  Crumb  remaining.  Some  alCb  advifc  to 
put  into  the  Hive  dry  Meal,  or  Flower  of  Beans: 
Othefs,  B.iy-falt,  roafted  Applei^  &c^  which  are  all 
very  good, 

For  the  improving  of  BeeSj  take  a  handW  of 
Saulm^  one  dram  of  Camphirej  half  a  dram  of  Afmk 
dillolved  ir^  Rofe-xoater^  as  much  yellow  Bees-wa^ 
-as  is  fufficient,  Oyl  of  Rofej  as  much*,  ftarap  the 
Saulm  and  Camphire  v^ry  well,  arid  put  them-  intb 
the  Wa?  melted  with  the  Oyl  of  Rofes^  and  fo  tnikt 
it  up  into  a  Mafs !  Let  it  cool  before  you  put  in  the 
Musk^  forotherVvife  the  heatwiH  fume  away  moS 
cf  the  fcent  of  iu 

Take  of  this  Maft  as  much  as  an  Hazel-ntiu  and 
leave  it  within  the  Bee^hive^  it  will  Increk^  the 
number  of  your  Bets.  You  (nail  al(b  find  both  in 
Honey  and  Wax,  three  times  more  Profit  than  other- 
wife  you  ibould  have  had%  Vide  CommonxQcaltb  df 
Sees. 

An  Obfervation  concerning  the  Food  of  Bte/ :  In 
iCe^pen^Land  in  Germany  {fzVAi  tnirie  Author)  \ 
have  ften  about  forty  great  i?rt-Wwi  v  which  con- 
tain v^hen  they  are  full>  about  feventy  pound  \*eight 
in^Honey,  placed  near  a  great  Field  fown  with  Buck* 
ipbeat:  And  it  was  related  to  me  of  a  Truth  by 
the  Inhabitants,  that  the  Bees  did  fuck  fuch  plenty 
of  Honey  out  6f  it,  that  in  a  Foi^tnights  time  the 
iaid  Hives  wert  all  fiUcd  th^wicK. 
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This  we  find  confirmed  by  every  Ye^s  Experi- 
tncty  that  the  Bees  feed  much  on  Buck-^wheat  i  for 
when  that  is  in  Bloflbm,  it  is  fufficiently  ftored  with 
BeetAzWy  humming  through  the  Field ^  and  the  Bees 
hy  their  pale-coloured  Shanks  at  th^ir  return  honie^ 
Ihew  whence  they  have  their  Store. 

Alfo  Annifeed  fown  near  the  Jpiary  is  efteemed 
an  extraordinary  delightful  Pood  for  Bees. 

The  principal  aim  of  moft  See-M^ers  is  Advan- 
tage i  arid  it  hath  been  the  general  defign  of  Ex- 
perimenters,  to  difcover  which  vi^y  this  moft  in- 
duftrious  and  profitable  Creature  may  Se  multiply- 
ed  and  maintained  with  the  leaft  Ekpence,  Car^ 
and  Trouble,   and  alfo  to  the  greateft  Advantage  j 
for  they  require  no  more  then  a  Houfe  o(  Straw^^ 
jinjefi  you  can  afford  them  abetter:  Their  Food  they 
feek  where  jt  Will  never  advantage  you,   nor  any 
Body  elfe,  if  they  have  it  not:  ydur  circunlfpefti. 
on  and  care  only  is  reduired  to  order  and  prcferve 
them;   which  alfo  is  but  little,  if  you  tinderftand 
jheir  natures  and  temper,  and  will  feem  n^uch  lefs, 
if  you  make  it  one  of  yodr  Ex?rci^s  of  Delight 
And  Pleaftre. 

Yet  do  they  return  you  an  extraordinary  Reconi- 
pence  and  Reward  for  whatever  you  bcftow  on  them^ 
as  before  we  have  obfervedi 

But  that  which  hath  been  principally  defigned,  \k 
to  find  out  fome  ways  or  means  how,  or  after  what 
manner,  the  Fruit  and  Profit  of  Bees  may.  be  takei]( 
without  the  lofs  of  their  Lives  -,  ic  being  a  feemina 
aft  of  Cruelty,  to  deftroy  the  Lives  of  thefe  moft 
induftrious  Creatures^  to  rob  them  of  their  (joodsi 
^  Tiie  one  way  that  hath  been  uftd  to  this  purpofei 
is  the  driving  of  Bees  after  the  following  manner  i 
m  September^  or  any  time  after  they  hare  don^ 

D»A^^S«««*  /^ink  ...:fi  i.1.^  iJ ^a.  f. . ^.^^^.j    t «.Lw 


or  four  Stakes^  and  fet  the  Hive  y6u  int;end  to  drive 
the  Bees  \niOy  over  the  feme,  as  before  we.  dire^ed 
lathe  ui|iting  of  Swarms^  then  often  clap  the  un^ 
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der-Hive  between  your  Hands  in  the  Evening^  and 
fo  let  them  ftand  till  the  Morning,  and  then  clap  it 
again  \  and  fet  the  full  Hive  on  the  Stool,  a  little 
bolftred  up*  that  the  Bees  may  have  free  Egrefs  and 
Ingrefs :  Then  clap  the  empty  Hive  again,  and  get 
as  many  Bees  out  as  you  can,  which  will  repair  to 
the  other  Hive.  This  way  is  fomething  troublefome 
to  the  unexperienced,  yet  beneficial  in  fuch  cafes 
where  you  nave  a  great  ftock  of  Honey,  and  few 
Bees  in  one  Hive,  and  a  fmall  ftock  of  Honey  in  ano- 
ther •,  by  which  means  you  fave  the  Lives  of  moft 
of  your  Bees^  which  will  gladly  exchange  their  hun- 
gry Habitation  for  a  more  plentiful. 

Exfeftion  is  a  way  hath  been  praftifed  by  the  An- 
tients,  and  hath  been  much  endeavoured  after  to  be 
revived  again,  though  not  with  any  good  fuccefij 
for  if  you  take  away  any  part  of  their  Combs  in  the 
^P^^^gj  they  are  then  full  of  SkaddonSj  which  fpoil 
tne  Honey,  and  alfo  deftroy  the  breed  of  your  Bees: 
If  you  take  awav  the  Combs  in  the  Autumn^  then 
will  they  want  them  in  the  Sprivg  following  to  lay 
their  Young  in,  which  they  ufually  do  before  any 
new  Matter  is  to  be  found  to  build  withal. 

So  that  the  new  Inventions  of  making  of  Bee- 
Hives  to  open  with  Doors  to  take  out  Combs  at 
pleafure,  are  fruitlefs  and  ridiculous  Toys,  pablifhed 
Dy  fuch  that  know  not  the  nature  of  Bees^  nor  their 
•work  i  who  fix  their  Combs  on  every  fide,  that  yoa 
cannot  eafily  open  your  Door  ^  and  if  you  coald, 
the  Bees  would  prove  too  bufy  for  you  to  meddle 
with  their  Combs  •,  whom  if  you  Ihould  overcome, 
yet  the  former  Inconveniencies  would  follow. 

Others  have  advifed  to  make  Bee-Hives  to  place 
the  one  over  the  other,  and  fome  to  be  placed  the 
one  at  the  end  of  the  other  fucceflively  \  that  when 
the  Bees  have  filled  the  one,  another  being  added 
they  would  tall  to  work,  and  fill  the  next,  and 
leave  the  former,  and  fo  fill  feveral  one  after  ano- 
ther 1  and  that  you  may  take  the  Hive  that  was 
firft  filled  away  for  your  ufe:  And  have  alfo  delcribed 
Unto  us  the  particular  ways  of  ordering  thefe  ncw- 
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lo«ented  Bl?se§,  ilo*  Jmjw  wery  parUcular  ihiog  1$ 
'ta  be40ne,  ^s  sflioiitsHtte  Ajit^or^  Aeireof  W  Jia4 
lOD^ J^perknce  in  it  ^  wiiich  iiMlieucoujr^ed  mai^y 
to  «ie;pr/\fecatioii  qf  ttie  pefign,  ; 

S^litchl  fin$l  to  deceive  as  in  .fewral  particulars jr 
Jfor  th^fi^ts  hpiW  CouiU  pnly  attiie  fpr<ner  part,<rf  • 
^e  ili^mcr  i  Jlnft  afepr  tjiey  haye  prepfired  (m^if^nt 
RlB^taci^.wtescein . to  di^fe  th«iJ;  Hpney,  an4  an*" 
iwfer^We  jo  tfwBix  number,  their  Matter  alfo  tiding 
jULfu^h  .wfed,  .wJiicji  <jhey  guther  abroad  foj^the 
»3jdng  of >>tei/ Quti^,  they  then  fall  to  work  fbt 
ttwe  ftadng  Qt  th^r  CcKj  with  iFpod  for  die  a^pr 
proaching  W7»rer :  So  that  whatever  rooni  70U  giyilj 
them  more,  feen^s  fuperfluous,  and  rather  proves  a 
^jKtflifiti  th^n  an  Advantage  untp  .them«  <tht  next 
Year  it*s  ih  ^in  to  ^ve  t^em  more  topnij  unle/s  i^ 
be  to  a  young  Stock  that  could  not,  or  had  not  tini0 
^i^pgh  to  build  li|(B(5Qat  tfee  precedent  Yeaf %  or  to 
in\^JS(tOQti  chat  syas  ftraitned  in  rpom  be|or«>  as 
iifiialhr  our  Swarming  St6cks  are. 
'  J^  .whert  VAuejpeft  to  take  the.top.or  fuUeft 
Combs,  you  will  find  the  Bees  moft  there :  Vottbfff 
will  not  (ai^fome  fondly  imagine)  aefert  the  morq 
VeittoKe,  and  lie  in  the  nearer  Combs  ^  but  oftthq 
CQQtraiy,  a^I  have  often  found.  •     ' 

But  that  which  feems  to  be  the  more  probable  way 
(  for  I  have  not  yet  fully  exper ieuted  it )  ts  to  make 
your;  Hives  very  fmall,  either  the  one  pver  the  other, 
or  the  one  behind^the  -odier  ^  and  if  yon  find  they 
have  a  fufficient  ftock  of  Honey  to  preferve  them  in 
the  retmindfir,  you  Aay  take  the  moft  remote.  Box 
jfyr  ^ive,  arid  place  it  the  nether- m^ft,  and  fo  drive 
iriie  i?eri  iitto  the  other:  But  this  alfo  muft  be  fyif^ 
4»ltUd  to  ferther  Tryals.  *.      ^ 

To  Conclude,  from  what  we  have  before  Treated,  . 
J  judge  it  the  moft  prudential  way  to  have  in  your 
^piarjf  a  Sufficient  ftcxrk  of  Bees  Kept  for  BreedinS 
4nd  Swarming,  and  another  Stock  kdpt  in  large 
QJafirhives,  whereof  we  have  di(cour(ed,  for: the. 
rtifing  of  great  quantities  of  Honey,  which  thejr 
yvUi  much  better  in  thofe  Hives  ^  aoduee  no  rea- 
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fon  why  we  (hould  judge  it  a  greater  piece  of  Ora*, 
city  or  Inhumanity,  to  take  away  the  lives  of 
thefe  Creatures  (who  have  lb  fliort  and  infenfiUe 
a  life,  and  die  fo  eafily )  for  their  Honey^  than  to 
to  take  aVvay  the  lives  of  any  other  Animals  to  feed 
on  their  CarcalTesi  which  is  daily  done,  aad  tJitt 
with  very  high  degrees  of  Twture  :  Neither  can  it 
be  any  lofs  to  the  See^mifiir^  who  may  have  ah 
Annual  fupplv  by  his  Swarming-ftocks  kept  for  diat 

Imrpofe,  as  the  great  Flocks  of  IVcathers  are  year- 
y  mpplyed  from  the  Flocks  of  Ewesy  and  die  large 
aad  vaft  fatning  Ponds  of  Carfs  from  the  leifer 
.  breeding  Pond& 

Sed  fijam  proles  fukitp  defieerit  omnky      Virgil. 
Nee  gens  unde  nov^fiirpis  revoeetury  habehit : 

But  (hould  the  whole  Stock  fail,  not  one  remain^ 
From  whom  they  would  def'^e  their  Honfe  again : 

Which  rarely  happens  lo  a  careful  Bte^nufier^ 
but  if  it  (hould, 

TempM  &  Arcadii  memoranda  invent  a  Magi/triy 
Pandere.  Idem. 

The  Arcadiansxwt  Invention  we  muft  here 
Remember,  who  with  Blood  of  a  (lain  Steer 
Oft  Bees  reftored       ■■     ■ 

Which  Invention  of  xh^  Athenian  Bee-Mafier  i^ 
at  large  defcribed  in  y'irgily  and  with  which,    in 
EffeA  agrees  the  Experiment  of  our  Modem  atui 
great  Husbandman^   old  Mr.  Carew  of  Commal^ 
wiiich  is  thus !   Take  a  Calf  or  Steer  of  a  Year  old, 
about  the  latter  end  of  April ',  bury  it  eight  or  ten 
days,  till  it  begin  to  putrify  and  corrupt  ^  then  take 
it  forth  of  the  E^rth,  and  opening  it,  lay  it  uiKlcr 
fonie  Hedge  or  Wall,  where  it  may  be  moft  fab)eft 
to  the  Sun,  by  the  heat  whereof,  it  will  a  grejt 
part  of  it  turn  into  Maggots,  which  without  atvy 
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bther  car e^  witt  Ike  npon  the  remainder  of  the  Cor* 
ruption :  After  a  while,  when  they  begin  to  have 
Wings,  the  whole  putrifved  Cai^kafs  would  be  car- 
ried to  a  (dace  prepared  where  the  Hiv^s  (land 
ready  i  to  which,  being  perfumed  with  Honey  an<J 
fweet  Herbs,  the  Maggots  after  they  have  received 
their  Wings  will  refort 

•  Another  Author  hath  it  thus,  i?uild  a  Houfe  ten 
CaUts  high,  and  ten  broad,  every  (ide  equal  to  the 
other  i  let  there  fee  one  Door,  four  Windows,  on 
each  fide  oney^ing  an  Ox  into  it  thirty  Months 

•  old*  Flefliy  and  Fat  •,  fct  young  Fellows  to  kill  hini 
witii  Clubs,  and  break  the  Bones  in  pieces,  but  let 
them  be  fure  they  make  him  not  bleed  ^  nor.  ftrike 
too  hard  at  firft  •,  let  his  Eyes,  Ears,  Noftrils,  Mouthy 
and  oriier  paflages  for  Evacuation  be  prefentlyftx)p- 
ped  with  clean  ftne  Linnen  dipp'd  in  Pitch  j  lay  him 
on  his  Back  over  a  great  quantity  otThymey  and  1^ 
the  Doors  and  Winc^ows  be  ftopp'd  with  Clay,  that 
the  Houfe  be  oot  per(t>irable  with  Wind  or  Ain 
Three  Weeks  after  open  the  Windows  on  every 
fide,  but  that  whereon  the  Wiiid  blows  i  when  it 
is  fiiffidently  Air'd,  clofe  it  «up  as  before.  Elevea 
Days  after  when  you  open  it,  you  (hall  find  it  full 
of  Bets  in  clutters,  and  nothing  left  of  the  Ox  bat 

.  Horns,  Bones, and  Hair:  The  Kings  (they  fay)  are 
incd  of  the  Brains,  the  others  of  the  Flefli. 

Ceoponic. 

If  thefe  Experiments  (hoald  fiicceedr  we  may  well 
fins  with  FirgU  : 

Quis  Dem  hone  Mufd^  quis  mhis  excvdit  Artem! 
Vnde  nova  ingreffm  hominuttfExfitrientia  cdpit  f 

What  God,  Oh  Mufe,  did  this  ftrange  Art  invent? 
From  whence  had  Man  this  new  Experiment  ?    . 

Or  if  you  are  unwilling  either  to  credit  or  make 
tryal  of  this  Experiment,  you  may  purchafe  a  new 
Srock  of  vour  Neighbours  i   if  aot  with  Money, 
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is  counted  trnfortunate,  yet  \!vith  tKc  exchange  tA 
other  Commodities.  But  what  need  we  make  pro* 
vifion  aa;ainft  fo  improbable  and  unlikely  Accidents? 

For  the  trying  of  Honey  and  WaXy  we  will  leave 
to  the  Experienced. 

There  are  feveral  ways  of  making  curious  DrinXj 
or  Liquors  out  of  Honeys  fome  make  it  white  and 
clear,  not  only  by  the  purenefs  and  fineneft,  and 
Whitenefsof  the  Hbney^  but  alfoby  fome  the  particu- 
lar Frocefs  or  Art  they  have  :.  Others  make  it  very 
good,  yet  partly  by  reafon  of  the  fla tare ind  co- 
lour of  the  Honey y  and  partly  for  Want  of  Judg- 
ment, it  carries  with  it  a  more  grbfs  and  red  tin- 
ifture :  But  if  the  Honey  be  good,  the  tinfture  can* 
not  be  injurious  to  the  Drink. 

Concerning  the  Making  whereof^  we  have  met 
With  fome  few  Direftions,  which  We  ftiali  here  in- 
Tern 

ji  Receipt  to  mah pare  Mead  that/hall  tafi  like  Wine% 

Take  one  partdf  Clarified  Honey^  and  eight  parts 
cvf  pure  Water,  and  brtil  them  well  together  in  a 
Copper- VelTel,  till  half  the  Liquor  is  boiled  away : 
But  while  it  boils,  you  nluft  take  off  the  Scum  very 
tleauv  ^^nd  when  it  hath  done  boiling,  and  begins 
to  cool.  Tun  it  up,  aud  it  will  work  of  it  felf: 
As  foon  as  it  hath  done  working,  you  muft  flop  the 
VefTel  very  clofe,  and  bury  it  under-ground  for 
three  Months,  which  will  make  it  lofe  both  the 
fmell  and  tart  of  the  Hor/ey  and  Wax^  and  wiB 
make  it  taft  very  like  Wine. 

Another  Proportion. 

Take  of  Floney  Clatified  twenty  Pound,  and  of 
clear  Water  thirty  two  Gallons  •,.^iingle  them  well 
together,  and  boil  that  Liquor  half  away>  and  take 
oil  the  Scum  verv  clean,  C-r.  and  if  you  will  ha^e 
M  of  :s\\  AroK>^at}ck  taft,  you  may  add  this  proper- 

Flowers 
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Flowers  of  Elder^.  R^fenutry^  and  Marjeromy  of 
each  an  handful  -, .  of  CiBnimon.  two  Ounces,  of  Cloves 
fix  Onnccs,  of  Ginger^  Pepptr^  and  Cardamom^  each 
twa  Scruples :  Thefe  will  give  it  a  pleafimt  Taft. 

jkMthr  Proportion  thm^ 

To  twelve  Gallons  of  the  lcamjxi*d  Mnfi^  takt 
€ing€r  one  Ounce,  Cinnamon  half  an  Ounce,  Gova 
and  Pfpftr^  of  each  alike,  two  Draops,  all  grols 
beaten,  the  one  half  of  each  being  fi>wed  in  a  bag, 
the  odier  loofe  \  and  ib  let  it  boU  ai  quarter  of  aik 
Jioarmore. 

Some  mix  their  Honey  and  Waur  tiU  it  will  bear 
an  Egg^,  by  which  Rule  you  may  make  it  ftrotis^. 
cr  or  finaller  at  pleafure. 

Awtber  Proportion  of  Ingram s. 

To  fttteen  Gallops  of  ;4iM,  tai^' T%iw  onft 
Ounce,  E^antine^  A(arjeromi  Aqfirw^,  of  each 
half  an  Ounce,  Ginger  mo  Oimces,  Ciwt^w^  on^ 
Ounce,  Cloves  and  Peppor  of  each  half  an  Ounce,  aK 
^roft  beatea^  the  one  half  boUed  in  a  B^gy  ih&  other 
loofe,  &c.  ^ 

I>AtOy  That  all  green  Herbs  are  apt  to  make  your 
MotbeglinRzt  or  dead,  ^Mth^Ooves  arp  apt  tip 
make  it  high  coloured  *,  and  that  fcumming  of  it  i^ 
the  boilii«9  is  not  advantagious,  but  ^jurions,  the 
Smm  bring  of  the  natare  of  Yeft,  helping  to  fer- 
ment and  purify.  .  ^  . 

I  fotkear  to  add  a^  m^e  <rf  the  nature  oj^d  oc- 
dering  of  Bees^  or  of  the  making  of  tioney^  having 
written  and  pubUlhed  a  Tr^ift  ^i^^iJ^^'d  Kinetum  Bri^ 
tmncum^  Treating  of  a^  (orts  of  theft  curious 
Drinks-,  a^d  ^\b\Apiarivmy  or  a  Treatife  of  Bees-^ 
to  which  I  refer  you  f^r  a  more  fuU  Pifc;o»rie  of 
this  part  of  good  Husbandry. 

K    4  ^f 
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TH  I  S;  tho*  but  a  IVifrMy  yet  Glorloas  Crta* 
ture,  fcems  by  the  Relation  of  credible  Hi- 
ftoriaRS  to  be  but  a  Modern  Operator  in 
thefe  Northern  Countries  of  that  excellent  Commo- 
dity Silk  -,  and  thefe  atib  are  not  To  much  increafal 
nor  improved  (efpecially  herein  EngUnd)  as  they 
might  be  i  Every  one  alnioft  is  willing  to  undergo 
the  Tcouble,  and  enjoy  the  Pleafure  and  Benefit  of 
Feeding  and  Prefervingthem,  were  there  but  Food 
enough  here  for  them  v  the  deficiency  whereof  is  riie 
o«ly  Re'ifwra  Wat  impedes  this  moft  Noble  Enter- 
^rize. 

The  Afulberry4eaves  are  the  prIncipaK  ind  I  b^* 
lieve  the  only  Food  that  will  feed  and  cnerifb  Aeft 
Worms  to  advantage,  at  leaft  in  thefe  Countries, 
whatever  fome  write  to  the  contrary*,  as  that  at 
jyubtiH  iu  Irelttkd^  th»  Wmrrns  have  fed  on  Lettict 
vety  k'eadily,  and  that  they  grew  as  bis  as  thoft 
that  wete  fed  with  Mulberry^eaves^  and  did  (ma 
AS  much  Silk,,  eating  al(b  no  other  Food  -,  and  that 
they  wtn  eat  the  Herb  called  Dsndeikn.  Othen 
have  tryed  that  way  of  feedine  them  with  Littico^ 
and  not  found  the  fuccefe  anlwerable.  Some  alfo 
affirm,  that  they  will  thrive  on  Poplnr^fr^es^Plutm^ 
trees^zTxA  Apple-trees  \  the  certainty  whereof  we 
leave  to  be  decided  by  Experience :  But  I  fte  little 
Teafori  for  it,  the  Silhxoerm  being  only  an  hfe(t^ 
^  ^nd  that  it  is  generally  the  nature  of  JnfeSs  to  feecl 
on  fome  certain  fpecifical  Mattery  therefore  the 
only  and  principal  way  that  is  to  bo  attempted  for 
fhe  propagating  of  this  D^fign,  is  for  fome  pablicJfc- 
fpirited  Perfons  to  lay  out  fome  certain  places  of 
tneif  Ltnds  for  the  raifing  of  Mulketry^trees^  as 
before  in  our  Difcourfo  of  l^uit-Trees  we  oofer- 
Ved. 

About  the  beginning  of  May  when  the  Mulher^ 
ry^tree  begins  to  fpread  its  Lea^  is  the  time  the  Siii-f 
W^r^^  E«§^  a??  as  \t  Were  hy  Nature,  adapted  for  a 
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Rele^fe  from  their  long  Confinement; .  that  if  you 
lay  them  in  fome  Window  in  the  warm  Sdn,  or 
carry  \them  in  a  little  Box  between  fome  pieces  of 
&y,  in  fome  warm  pbce  abont  you,  keeping  them 
warm  in  the  Night,  they  will  foon  appear  in  a  new 
Form  V  then  cut  fome  Paper  full  of  fmall  holes  and 
lay  over  them,  and  over  that  (bme  of  your  young 
MulberryUavesy  and  theft  fmall  Worms  will  eafily 
iind  their  way  to  their  natural  Food^  and  fo  faft 
as  they  are  hatched,  they  immediately  apply  them- 
ftlves  to  the  Leaves.  After  they  are  thus  betaken 
to  the  Leaves,  you  may  place  them  on  Tables  or 
Shelves  at  convenient  diftances,  according  to  the 
fHunber  of  your  Worms,  and  proportion  of  place 
you  have  for  them. 

They  are  Sick  four  times  in  their  feeding-,  the 
firft  commonly  about  twelve  days  after  they  are 
batched,  and  from  that  time  at  the  end  of  every 
eight  days,  according  to  the*  Weathpr,   and  their 
good  or  ill  Uiage :  During  which  time  of  evei^  Tick" 
nefi,  which  laiftcrii  two  or  three  days,  you  muft 
feed  them  but  very  little,  only  to  relieve  fuch  of 
them  as  have  paft  their  (icknefs  before  the  reft,  and 
thofe  that  (hall  not  fall  into  their  ficknefs  fo  ipon. 
The  whole  time  of  their  Feeding  is  about  ninci 
Weeks,  during  which  time  you  may  feed  them 
twice  a  Day,  by  laying  the  Leaves  over  them,  as  it 
were  to  cover  them,  and  they  will  foon  find  a  way 
through  them  •,  and  as  they  grow  in  flrength  and 
bignefs,  (b  may  yon  feed  them  more  plentifully  and 
often.    It  is  aood  to  let  the  Leaves  be  clear  of  bew 
or  JBUin,  before  you  give  them  unto  the  Worms ; 
Yoa  may  keep  them  fpread  on  a  Table,  in  cafe  they 
be  wet-,  you  may  gather  and  keep  them  two  or 
three  days  without  any  great  Inconvenience,  in  cafe 
you  live  remote  from  Mulkcrry-treesy  or  the  Wea- 
ther prove  cafuaL 

Voa  muft  obferve  to  rid  often  their  Shelves  of 
their  Dung,  and  the  remainder^  of  their  Leaves,  by 
removing  nie  Worms  when  they  are  faft  on  the 
new  Leaves  lai4  on  them  j  for  then  may"  you  re- 
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move  eafily  the  Worms  with  the  Leaves,  the  keep^ 
ing  clean  of  the  Shelves,  and  the  Room  beine  a 
principal  means  to  preferve  them-  Alfo  remember 
to  keep  their  Room  warm  in  cold  and  wet  Wea- 
ther, and  to  give  them  a  little  Air  in  hot  Weather. 

Let  not  the  Room  you  keep  them  in  be  too  near 
the  Tiles  on  the  top  of  your  Houfe,  nor  in  any  cold 
and  moift  Room  below,  but  be  fure  to  avoid  all 
ex  t  reams. 

When  they  have  fed  as  long  as  they  are  able,  they 
look  of  clear  and  Amber-colour,  and  are  then  ready 
to  go  to  work  •,  therefore  it  is  then  advifed,  that 
you  make  Arches  between  their  Shelves  with  Htmh 
made  very  clean,  or  with  Branches  of  Rofemary^ 
Stalks  of  Lavender^  or  fuchlike  :  Whereupon  the 
Worms  will  faften  themfelves,  and  make  their  Bot- 
toms, which  in  about  fourteen  Days  are  finiOied. 

But  the  only  way  that  1  have  leen  praftifed,  and 
the  bed  way,  ^is  to  make  fmall  Conts  of  Paper,  and 
place  them  w*ith  their  fharp  ends  downwards  in 
'  rows  ^  in  each  of  which  put  a  Worm,  as  they  ap- 
pear to  you  to  be  ready  to  go  to  work,  and  there 
will  they  finifti  their  Bottom  more  compleat,  and 
with  lefs  waft  than  on  any  Branches  whatever. 

When  they  have  finilhed  their  Bottoms,  which 
will  be  in  about  fourteen  days,  then  take  fo  many 
as  you  intend  to  referve  for  Breeders,  and  lay  them 
by  themfelves,  and  the  Worms  within  will  eat  their 
way  out  in  four  or  five  days  time  ^  and  when  they 
come  forth,  it  is  advifed  that  you  put  them  together 
on  fome  piece  of  old  Say^  Grogeram^  the  backnde  of 
old  Felzet^  or  the  like,  made  fift  againft  fome  Wall 
or  Hangings  in  your  Houfe^  but  I  luve  known  them 
fucceed  very  well  on  Tables.  &-€. 

Then  will  thefe  Flies  ingender,  and  the  Male 
having  fpent  himfelf  dies,  and  fo  doth  the  Female 
after  fhe  hath  lain  her  Eggs:  Then  take  the  Eg§« 
up  with  the  point  of  a  Knife,  or  fuch-like,  and  pat 
them  into  a  piece  of  Say^  or  fuch-like,  and  keep 
xWaw  in  a  Box  amongft  Woollen  Cloaths,  or  fncfi 
other  dry,  and  not  warm  place,  till  tlie  nest  Sprir^. 

0:x 
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One  of  the(e  Females  will  produce  Come  Huhdreds  of 
Eggs  \  therefore  a  few  ):ept  for  Seed  or  Increafe 
will  be  fufficientf  ihe  rtlidtte  Mt  idto  an  Oven  after 
the  baking  of  Bread,  &c.  That  it  may  be  only- 
hot  €n6a|M  to  MB  this  l¥kkis%  for  their  giuwihg 
.  Airway  out  is  fom^  prejudice  to  the  bottom. 

When  yoii  have  obtained  ydar  bottoins,  take  off 
Ae  nigs:  and  having  fimiid  dieir  i^ds,  pot  fix,  ten, 
or  more  m  a  Bafon  of  Wattr  tdgisth^r,  where  a  lit- 
tic  Cw^-Tr^t^amk  is  miied,  ai^l  To  yod  may  edily 
wind  them:  The  fmall  hairs  ofSilk  (eldom  breaks 
Sv(t  if  they  do^  they  are  eafily  found  again.  If  the 
W^rrasarehotlVefifed,  the  Silk  is  fmall,  and  eafi- 
\j  breaks^ 

Another  way  to  make  tfaefe  Gummy  bottoms 
Wind  ea{y^  is  u& :  Take  Soap  ^Mers  Liquor  or  Len 
whtth  h  very  fharp  and  ftrong,  and  put  theitin 
your  Bottoms^  and  fet  thett  over  the  lire  till  the 
Liquor  be  faddmg  Hot,  and  fo  let  the  bottoms  re* 
maia  therein  about  half  a  qtuurter  of  an  H«ur,  till 
the  Oumminefi  be  diilblved;  then  put  the  Bottom! 
into  clean  (calding  Water,  and  let  them  lie  a  whUe 
tiierein^  then  vriH  Aey  unwind  with  much  facility. 
A  Idxivlnm  made  of  WoOd-alhes  very  ftrong,  will 
do  as  well  as  the  aforefai^  Soap-boilers  Liquor. 

There  is  a  kind  of  T*w^  or  rough  fort  of  Silk^ 
.Aat  will  not  wind  up  W^  the  other*,  which  may 
be  prepared,  and  |;(kx1  Silk  made  there<tf,  and  in* 
dircrent  alfo  of  the  fins  tkemfeWes. 

The  fine  Skeins,  amr  they  Jiave  paft  through 
the  Scowrers,  Th^xiwlfters^  aiul  Dyers  Hands,  may 
compare  with  the  fineit. 


Chap. 
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CHAP.    X. 

m 

Of  the  common  and  hncwn  External  Injuries^ 
Inconvenienciesy  Enemies^  and  'Drfeafes 
incident  tOy  andufuajfy  affliffing  the  Hus* 
bandman  in  moftqftbe  Ways  or  Methods 
of  Agriculture-  hefore  Treated  of-,  and 
the  jeveral  Natural  and  (Artificial  Re^ 
me  dies  fro^ofed  and  made  ufe  of  for  the 
Tr event  ion  and  Removal  of  them. 

Since  the  ExdaHon  of  oar  Firft  Parents  out  of 
the  ftate  ofBlifs  orParadife,  all  oar  Aftions, 
Endeavours,  and  Enterprizes  have  been  fubfe^ 
to  the  various  and  uncertain  difpofitions  of  an  over- 
rutins  Providence^  andalfo  bf  Fortune,  and  onex* 
f>eAed  chances  and  accidents*,  and  more  efpedalty 
the  feveral  Aftions  and  Imployments^  that  are  inci- 
dent and  belonging  to  this  Noble  Art  of  jigricultwre^ 
and  its  feveral  branches  before  treated  of«  that  no 
one  exercifed  in  Husbandry  can  promife  himfelf  a 
peculiar  Indemnity  from  the  ufoal  Misfortones  that 
)(cneralty  attend  it*,  which  is  the  cf  ufe  that  atibme 
time  that  very  Commodity  is  dear  and  fcarce, 
which  at  another  time  is  cheap  and  plentiful  ^  and 
that  fonie  Husbandmen  have  excellent  Crops,  and 
and  good  fuccefs  at  the  fame  time,  when  others  have 
the  contrary. 

A  tboufand  Eftemies^  a  tbgyfand  IBs^ 
O'er  Plants  prtvaU  \  fometimes  the  bad  Air  kiis 
Tin  hepis  #/  Springy  and  ihtrefrre  ypn  mtfilt  try 
IVith^rtattA  care  theft  threatning  Plagnesffiy>. 

Raptn. 
Thcfe  very  conliderations  have  not  only  ftirred 
00  the  Ins^enioos  to  confiderof  the  Difeafcs  and  In- 
juries chemfclves,  bat  alio  to  feek  after  th^  means 
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to  :t?oid  thole  that  of  neceflSty  attend  them«  and  to 
prevent  foch  that  may  be  prevented:  Wnich  we 
find  difperfed  in  (everal  Authors*,  and  find  to  have 
"been  made  ofe  of  by  many  of  our  Modem  Inieniaus 
JbiUkks^  and  not  yet  made  publick  :  And  nrft  we 
willdiiamHe  of  fuch  injuries  and  inconveniendes  that 
proceed* 

S  E  C  T.    I. 

from  the  Heavens  w  the  Air. 

This  Ifland  is  generally  fubieft  to  great  heat  or 
droneht  in  the  Summer-time,  which  fo  mujCh  exfic- 
ateth  and  wafteth  the  moifture  and  Vegetative  na- 
ture of  the  Earth,  that  much  of  our  common  Field 
or  open  Land  yields  but  a  reafonable  crop  of  Corn, 
nor  our  open  and  wide  Failures,  or  dry  Lands, 
much  Grafs  or  feeding  for  Cattle  \  yet  are  thefedrieft 
Summers  moft  propitious  unto  us,  and  in  them  do 
we  reap  the  moft  copious  Crops  j  but  it  is  becaufe 
we  have  fo  much  low  Grouncls  under  the  Shelter, 
and  fo  many  Inclofures  defended  from  the  de- 
ftruftive  and  fweeping  Summer- Airs,  wherein  thofe 
dry  Years  we  have  our  richcft  Harvefts;  fo  that  Na- 
ture it  felf,  and  common  experience,  hath  chalked 
out  unto  us  a  remedy  for  our  dry,  barren,  and 
Hungry  Lands  and  Paftures  whether  common  or  ap' 
propriate,  againft  heat  and  drought,  the  two  prin- 
cipal inconvcnicnclcs  attending  tnofe  Larfds,  if  we 
had  but  the  Hearts  of  Men  to  make  ufe  of  it.  It  is 
Glid  that  iaComwal  they  begin  to  praftife  this  Hus- 
bandry, and  plant  Mounds  and  Fences  with  Timber- 
Trees,  which  growing  tall,  do  much  preferve  the 
Land  from  malignant  Airs,  and  yield  a  great  profit 
befides.  See  more  of  this  remedy  before,  in  the 
Chapter  of  Inclofures. 

Heat  or  Droughty  alfo  produces  more  particular 
inconveniences  or  injuries,  as  to  Trees  fown  or  Plant- 
ed abroad  in  the  open  Fields,  or  in  Inclofures,  Gar- 
dens, &c.  Which  is  a  very  gr^at  checjc  or  impedi- 
ment 
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xnent  to  the  Husbandman  in  ptopasatiog  them^  the 
preventions  or  remedies  whereoi  are  feveral. 

I.  In  the  drieil  and  moft  barren  Linds  in  Exfg* 
land-,  if  you  fow  the  fame  with  the  Fruit  or  Seed  of 
Oak,  Afti,  Betxh,  or  any  other  Wood  vvthadbe«er, 
you  may  alfo  few  the  fame  Land  at  the  iarae  .timo 
with  Broomy  Furz^e^  or  fuch-like-^  which  wlUjvon- 
derfully  thrive  on  the  worft  of  Land*  and  become 
a  flielter  to  the  other  Trees^  which  wnen  once  they 
have  taken  fufficient  Root,  will  foon  out-ftrip  the 
Furz.e  or  Broa/n :  Or  you. auy  raife  Banks  ana  fow 
them  with  Furz^Cj  which  will  foon  make  a  Fence, 
under  the  ftielter  whei^eof  you  may^Nurfe  uo  o^er 
Trees-,  for  it  is  moft  evident,  that  the  greateft  Ti:ecs 
that  grow  on  the  barrenneft  Lands,  had  their  ori- 
ginal in  the  fame  places  where  they  grow,  and  is 
moft  probable  that  they  were  thus  defended  by 
fome  mull  Bulh  or  Brake  from  Caitle,  Heat,  .Q)ld, 
&c.  Till  they  arrived  to  fuch  height  that  they  could 
defend  themfelves. 

2.  For  fuch  Trees  that  are  ufually  planted  in 
Hedge-rows,  or  other   places  of  IncloVures,  &c. 
which  the  Heat  and  Drought  doth  either  impede 
their  growth,  or  totally  kill  them^  to  the  great  diP 
couragement  of  the  Planter  •,  add  to  die  Roots  of 
them,  on  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  a  heap  of  ftones, 
which  is  the  beft  Additament,  and  will  keep  the 
Roots  and  Ground  about  it  cool  and  moift  in  the 
Summer,  and  warm  in  the  Winter,  and  fortifie  the 
Tree  againft  Winds,  c^c.  But  where  ftones  are  not 
eafily  attained,  heaps  of  Fern^  or  any  other  Vege- 
table, Straw  or  Stubble^  &c.  will  preferve  the  Ground 
moift,   and  enrich  it  withal:    But   where  neither 
Stones  nor  Vegetables  can  be  had  conveniently,  af- 
ter the  Tree  is  Planted,  and  good  Mould  or  Earth, 
added  to  the  Roots,  raife  a  Hillock  about  it  of  any 
manner   of  Turf,   Earth,   &c.  For   it   is  not  the 
height  of  the  Earth  above  the  Ground  about  the 
Tree  that  injures  it  fo  much,  as  the  depth  of  the 
Tree  below  the  Surface  or  beft  Earth. 
3.  In  Gardens,  and  fuch  near  places  where  yoii 
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Buy  be  at  Kauid,  and  Where  you  ftanfercWice  rPhnis 
that  fiiffer  1^  Heat,  Shadow  2s  a  pmctpd  ceme- 
df ,  as  before  we  noted,  or  Water  ia  Tuch  places 
whesre  it  may  l>e  commanded. 

In  feyeral  places  Water  is  the  principal  thing  de- 
ficient to  make  diem  pleafimt  and  profitable,  and 
the  means  whereby  to  procure  it  very  tedioos,  coft- 
ly  and  difRcolt :  it  is  fef«ral  wars  attainable. 

I.  Bv  finking  of  Welh,  which  where  they  are 
tery  deep,  •  fome  nfe  a  large  Wheel  for  Man  or 
Beaft  to  walk  in  to  raife  if,  others  nfe  a  doable 
Wheel  with  Cogs,  which  It  makes  draw  eaficr  than 
die  ordinary  fmgle  Wheels  hot  this  is  not  fo  good 
^  way  as  thedouMe  Wheel  widi  Lines,  the  Line  of 
die  Wheel  at  yonr  Hand  being  fmall  and  very  long: 
This  raifeth  a  large  Bodcet  6f  Water  with  very 
macheafeand  (ecarity  to  the  Winder  ^  the  Method 
being  afual,  needs  no  defcription  here. 

But  if  yon  have  a  defire  to  raife  a  great  quantity 
of  Water  out  of  a  Well  In  a  little  time,  there  can- 
not be  a  more  endditions  way,  dian  to  make  at 
the  end  of  the  mnhcez  larger  Wheel,  that  may 
be  two  or  three  times  the  Diameter  of  the  Winiace^ 
on  which  a  fmaller  and  longer  Rope  may  be  wonnd 
than  that  which  raifeth  the  Bucket  ^  as  in  the  i?^. 
yyjf.  at  the  beginning  of  the  Book.  So  that  when 
the  Backet  is  in  the  well,  the  fmall  Rope  is  all  of 
it  wound  on  the  greater  WheeL  the  end  whereof 
your  Servant  may  take  it  on  his  Snoulder,  and  walk 
or  run  forwai'd  until  the  Bucket  be  drawn  up :  In 
which  Operation,  i.  Your  Bucket  may  hold  twenty 
or  thirty  Gallons,  as  you  pleafe,  and  yet  draw  up 
with  more  eafe  than  one  of  feven  or  eight  the  or- 
dinary way.  2.  The  Bucket  may  have  a  round  hole 
in  the  middle  of  the  bottom*  with  a  G>ver  fitted 
to  it  like  the  Sucker  of  a  Pump,  that  when  the  Buc- 
ket refts  on  the  Water,  the  hole  may  open,  and 
the  Bucket  fill  ^  and  as  foon  as  you  raife  it,  the 
Cover  flops  It  immediately,  which  prevents  the  div* 
ingof  the  Bucket.  3.  On  the  outer  Wheel juay  be 
ffi^^c  Teeth,  with  a  ledge  of  Wood  fo  falling  on  it, 

that 
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that  as  you  move  forward  it  may  not  ftop  J  bal 
when  the  Bucket  is  as  high  as  you  intend  it,  then 
the  ledge  bearing  againft  the  Teeth,  ftops  the 
Bucket  until  you  come  to  it,  after  the  manner  of  the 
Wheel  of  a  Watch,  Clock  or  Jack.  4.  When  the 
Bucket  is  up^  you  may  have  a  Receiver  by,  and  a 
moveable  Trough  to  flip  under  the  Bucket,  then 
when  the  Cover  is  raifed  by  a  fmall  cord  faftned  to 
it  in  the  infide,  the  Water  may  by  it  be  conveyed 
into  the  Receiver,  By  this  means  many  Tuns  of 
Water  may  be  drawn  up  in  a  little  time :  If  your 
Bucket  be  large,  or  your  Well  deep,  or  the  way 
but  fliort  you  have  to  go,  you  may  ule  a  Horfe. 

2-  By  bringing  Water  in  Pipes  or  Gutters,  which 
is  eafily  done,  the  Spring  or  Stream  from  whence 
you  bring  it  being  fomewhat  higher  than  the  place 
where  you  defire  it. 

3,  By  raifing  Water  by  Forcers,  Pumps  or  Wa- 
ter-wheels, many  and  feveral  are  the  Inventions 
whereby  to  efFeft  it  *,  but  none  more  eafie,  plain  and 
durable  than  the  Perfian-YihttX  before- mentioned  ii| 
the  Chapter  concerning  the  watering  of  Meadows* 

4.  By  making  of  Cifterns  or  Receptales  for  water^ 
either  for  the  Rain  or  fome  Winter-fprings  to  &U 
them,  whereby  the  Water  may  be  kept  throughout 
the  Summer.  In  this  are  we  very  deficient^  for 
on  the  Mountains  ,  dry,  and  upland  parts  of  Spain, 
they  have  no  other  Water  than  what  they  fo  pre- 
ferve  from  the  Rain* 

It  being  the  Cuftom  in  France^  where  in  many 
places  Water  is  fcarce,  to  preferve  their  Waters  in 
Cjfterns,  as  the  French  Rural  Poets  advifes. 

That  if  the  place  you  live  in  be  fo  dry^ 

That  neither  Springs  nor  Rivers  they  are  nigk  i 

Then  at  fome  diftance  from  your  Garden  make^ 

Within  the  Gaping  Earth  a  fpaciotu  Lakcj 

That  like  a  ALtgaz^ine  may  comprehend 

Th'  affembled  Clouds  that  from  the  Hills  dtfcejid'^ 

Jind  all  the  bottgm^ave  with  Chalky  Lomty  &'c. 

Alfo 
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Al(<>  ia  Amfi^rdam  and  Venice^  they  keep  tiitit 
•  Rain-water  in  Cellars  made  on  piu:po(e  for  Cijhgrnsy 
Capacious  enough  to  contain  Water  for  the  whole 
year,  it  being  renewed  as  oftfen  as  the  Rain  falls. 
Why  therefore  may  we  not  here  in  England^  on  oui^ 
dried  Hills,  make  Places,  Pools,  or  Ciftems  fuffi- 
cient  to  contain  Water  enough  for  our  Cattle,  for 
our  Domeftick  ofes,  and  alfo  for  our  Garden  occa^ 
uons^  if  we  were  but  diligent  ?  Few  years  there  ar^ 
but  yield  us  plenty  *of  ihowers  to  fupply  tbem^ 
though  not  enou^  to  fupply  the  defeA  of  them  v 
^lucamore  Raintaliing  here  than  on  the  Continent^ 
where  thofe  Pools  and  Ciftems  ai:e  more  ufed*,  for 
which  capfe  this  Ifland  is  by  them  termed  Matnlek 
C^li'j  and  yet  have  we  fo  many  thoufands  of  AcresL 
of  dry  Lands  uninhabited,  untilled,  and  alnioft  ufe<» 
lefs  unto  us  from  this  only  caufe,  and  Lave  fo  eafi6 
9ieans  to  remedy  it. 

If  you  defign  to  make  your  Ci^erns  under  youp» 
Houfe  as  a  Cellar,  w}iich  is  the  beft  way  to  preferve. 
it  for  your  Culinary  nfes  *,  then  may  yoa  lay  your 
J^rick  or  Stone  with  Tarrisy  and  it  will  keep  Waters 
very  well  i  or  you  may  make  a  Cement  to  ^joynt 
your  Brick  or  Stone  withal,  with  a  Compofition 
made  of  flacked  fift^  Lime  and  Linfetd^Oily  teni^. 
pered  together  with  Tow  or  Cotten-Wook 

Or  you  may  lay  a  Bed  of  good  Clay„  and  on 
tnat  Uyyour  pricks  for  the  Floors  then  raifetha 
Wall  round  about,  leaving  a  convenient  foa^ce  be- 
hind the  WaUto.ram  in  Clay,  which  may  be  done 
a^  faft  as  you  raife  the  Wall :  So  that  when  it  is  far*' 
nlfhed,  it  will  be.  a  Ciftern  of  Clay  walled  wkhin. 
with  Brick-,  and  being  in  a  Cellar  the  Brick  will 
keep  the  Clay  moift  (although  empty  of  Watefi) 
tfcat  it  will  never  crack.  This  I  have^  known  to 
hold  Water  perfeftly  w^ll  in  a  ftiadowy  place, 
though  not  in  a  Cellar^  Thus  in  any  Gardens  oe  o- 
ther  places,  may  fuch  Cifterns  be  made  in  the  Earth, 
aad  covered  over,  the  Rain-wjater  being  convey6d 
thereto  by  declining  Channels  running  unto  it,  inta 
-vthich  the  Alleys  and  Walks  m^y  bp  made  to  cufb 
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their  Water  in  hafty  Ihowers.  Alfo  in  or  near  Hou- 
ies,  may  the  .Water  that  falls  from  them  be  dedufted 
thereunto. 

But  the  ufual  way  to  make  Pools  of  Water  on 
Hills  and  Downs  for  Cattle,  is  to  lay  a  good  Bed  of 
Clay,  near  half  a  Foot  thick,  and  after  a  long  and 
laborious  ramming  thereof,  then  lay  another  courfe 
of  Clviy  about  the  fame  thicknefs,  and  ram  that  alfo 
very  well:  Then  pave  it  very  well  with  F//»r/,  or 
other  Stones^  which  not  only  preferves  the  Clay 
from  the  tread  of  Cattle,  (^c.  but  from  chapping 
of  the  Wind  or  Sun  at  fuch  times  as  the  Poo!  is 
empty.  Note  alfo,  that  if  there  be  the  leaft  hole  or 
chap  in  the  bottom,  it  will  never  hold  Water,  un- 
lefs  you  renew  the  whole  labour^ 

Some  have  prefcribed  ways  fifr  the  making  of  Ar- 
tificial Springs,  others  for  the  making  of  Salt-water 
frefh :,  but  thofe  things  being  not  yet  fully  experi- 
enced, we  leave,  being  not  willing  to  trouble  our 
Husbandman  with  fo  great  PhiU)(bphical  intricacies* 
tending  rather  to  lead  him  from  the  more  plain  and 
advantageous  Method  to  imaginary  and  fruitlefi  at- 
tempts. 

Heat  and  Drought  do  not  always  attend  os,  nor 
do  they  fo  frequently  afflift  us,  efpecially  in  the 
greateft  part  or  proportion  of  this  Country,  bnt 
that  we  have  alfo  a  fhare  of  a  fupcrabundant  Cold 
and  Moifture:  But  feeing  that  they  do  not  fo  fre- 
quently happen  together  as  Heat  and  Drought  nfu- 
allydo,  we  will  divide  them.  The  cold  that  moft 
afflifts  the  Husbandman,  is  the  bitter  Frofts  that 
fometimes  happen  in  the  Winter  or  Spring. 

IVloen  Spring  co7icludes^  when  welcome  Heat  returns^ 
When  evWy  Garden  lovely  Fruit  adorns^ 
Sometimes  a  Tree  by  fudden  Tempeftscrofi 
The  whole  years  hopes  in  one  Jh^rt  night  has  loft. 

And  are  beyond  our  power  cither  to  forelee  or 
prevent^  yet  they  may  not  injure  iis To  far  as  other- 
wife  they  might,  we  propofe  thefe  remedies  or  pre- 
ventions. Some 
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Some  Lands  are  more  inclinable  and  capacitated  by; 
their  nature  or  Icituation  to  fafFer  by  bifter  Froft, 
ihan  others  are-,  as  thibfe  that  lie  on  a  cold  Clay  or 
Chalk,  jnore  than  thofe  that  lie  on  a  warm  Sand  o)r 
Gravel  •,  thofe  that  lie  moift,  than  thofe  that  lie 
dry  \  thofe  that  lie  on  the  North  or  Ea^-fides  of 
Hills,  than  thofe  that  lie  on  the  South  or  Wtfi  y 
therefore  it  is  good  te  Plant  or  Saw  fuch  Trees, 
Grains  or  Plants,  that  can  leaft  abide  the  Cold  ift 
•foch  Grounds  that  are  moft  warmly  feated. 

And  although  it  is  not  an  eafie  thing  toalterilie 
nature  of  the  Ground,  yet  it  is  feafible  to  take  awajr 
the  ofTenfive  moifture  that  doth  fo  much  cool  mt 
]|^nd,  whereof  more  hereafter  ^n  this  Chapter;  m^ 
2fl(b  to  place  fuch  Artificial  Defenfives  againlt  the 
Cold,  that  may  very  much  remedy  thf$  iniponveiv^ 
ence  ^  as  we  fee  it  is  moft  evident,  that  the  Ftciifs 
fuvc  a  greater  influence  where  the  Air  hath  its  free 
mflage,  than  where  it  is  (ibftrufted :  To  which  en4 
we  cannot  but  proppfe  Incloftures  afid  planting  of 
Trees  as  a  Remedy  alfo  for  this  Difeafev  for 
any  manner  of  Iheltv  preferves  the  Com^  y6»tig 
Trees.  &c.  fr^m  the  injury  that  otherwile  wouW 
happen  to  them  •,  as  vy«e  fte  in  Snows,  and  drownfeft 
of  Meadows,  that  the  Snow  and  Water  prove  do-; 
fenfive  againft  the  Cold,  %  ^ 

In  Gardens,  and  other  nearer  Plantations,  the 
Sprlng-Froft  prove  moft  pernicious i  the  general  re- 
iiiedics  whereof,  where  the  fite  and  pofitfon  of  the 
Place  is  not  naturally  warm^  are  Walls,  Palei^  etr 
6ther  Edifices,  or  tail  Hedges  or  rows  of  Trees^ 
whereof  the  Whhethofn^  but  chiefly  tioHy  havetlN 
preheminence :  But  thefeftem  rehiote,   andralhe^ 
preventions  againft  the  Wind  •,  the  more  nearer  ^are 
the  application  of  new  Horfe^lung,   or  Littei^  thit 
hath  fain  under  Horfes,  which  applied  to  the  Roots 
or  any  tender  Trees  or  Plants,  preferves  them  froKi^ 
the  deft  rufti  ve  Frofts  •,  and  alfO  by  covering  the  whole 
Beds  therewith,  preferves  the  Plants  or  Roots  there- 
in :  Alfo  Strarv^  ///•tp/t,  Fern^  or  fuch  like  dry  Ve- 
*  :  Y  2  '  jecable, 
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getkbic,    will  defend  any  thing  from  the  Frofts,  al- 
though the  Litter  be  to  be  preferred. 

Bat  fuch  things  |:hat  are  not  to  be  toadied  or  Tap- 
prefled,  2iS  CoUflmer-plantSj  Gmyflower-fiips^  C^c. 
the  placing  of  Sticks  like  fome  Booth,  Or  uich  like 
over  them,,  and  covering  them  with  a. Mat  or  Can- 
vas, or  fuch  like,  doth  very  much  defend  them^  gi- 
ying  them  Sun  and  Air  in  temperate  days,  makes 
ihem  the  mor^  hardy,  and  preferves  their  colour. 

Furze  where  it  may  conveniently  be  had,  is  a  very 
$tccUeht  iheltjer  and  defence  againft  Cold,  being 
iaid  about  Trees,  or  over  Plants  of  what  kind  (b- 
ever :  It  breaks  the.  violence  of  Wind  and  Froft  be- 
yond any  thing  elfe  -^  lying  hoUow  of  it  felf,  doth 
jiot  that  injury  to  Plants  that  other  things  do  with- 
out fupport  *,  and  proves  many  times  better  than  a 
fupported  flielter. 

Preferving  them  alfo  from  Rain,  unlefs  as  much 
as  is  fufficient  to  nourifh  them,  is  a  good  prevention 
of  Froftsi  for  the  Froft  injureth  no  Plant  fo  much 
as  that  which  ftands  wet,  as  I  have  often  obfervol, 
that  Cyprefs  Trees  and  Rofemary  ftanding  on  very  dry 
ground,  have  endured  the  greateft  Frofts,  when  o- 
thers  have  perilhed  by  the  fame  Frofts  ftanding  in 
moift  ground^  although  more  in  the  flielter.  Alfo 
the  moft  pernicious  Frofts  to  Fruits  fucceed  rainy 
days  \  a  dry  Froft  rarcly.hurts  Frait. 

Gilliflowers,  and  feveral  other  Flowers  %nd  Plants 
receive  their  greateft  injury  from  wetj  which  if 
kept  dry,  endnre  fevere  Colds  the  better. 

Jiot  Beds  are  much  in  ufe  for  the  propagating 
of  Seeds  in  the  Spring,  &c.  which  when  they  art  co- 
vered, prove  (ecure  remedies. 

Ccftfervatories  wherein  to  remove  your  tender 
Plants  in  the  Winter,  are  a  ufual  prevention  of  Cokl^ 
fome  whereof  arc  made  by  fome  degrees  warmer 
than  others  are,  fui table  to  the  feveral  natures  of  the 
Plants  to  be  preferved. 

But  the  compleateft  ConfervatarUs^  are  large  leaves 
of  Boards  to  open  and  fliut  at  pkafure  over  your 

Oranif 
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Orangt  or  other  Fruit-Trees,  clofely  Pruned  aiainft 
a  Wall  or  Pale,  and  Planted,  either  againft  your 
Chimney  where  you  always  keep  a  good  Fire,  or  a- 
galnft  fome  Stove  made  on  purpofe.  Apricocts  fo 
planted  againft  an  ordinary  WaH  with  fuch  doors^ 
maft  needs  avail  much  in  the  Spring-time,  to  defend 
the  young  and  tender  Fruit  from  th^  ftiarpFroftsj 

•  and  is  a  much  more  pra^icable  and  furer  way,  than 
the  bowing  the  Branches  into  Tubs,  as  fomeadvife: 
Others,  hang  Cloaths  or  lyiats  oyer  the  Trees  in  Fro- 
fty  Nights^  but  thefc  are  troubleforafe. 

It  is  evident^  that  part  of  the  fa,meTree  being 
under  fome  flielter  front  the  Rain  will  bear  plenty^ 
of  Fr^ty  wJien  otjier  parts  of  the  fame  Tree,  being* 
open  to  the  Rain,  bears  butliljle  in  cold  and  de-^ 

•  ftrdftive  Springs,  though  alike  obvious  to  the  Cold 
and  Wind:  Therefore  endeavour  to  preftrve  your 
tender  Wall'fruits  from  the  Wet^,  and  yon  may  the 
kfs  fear -the  Wind  and  Cold. 

To  lay  open  the  Roots  of  Trees  in  the  Spring  to 
keep  them  backwards  from  (bringing,  is  a  very  pro- 

gr  invention  ^ainft  theFroftsin  Apples,  Pears,e^c:. 
r  we  find  a  forward  Spring  that  excites  the  early 
Fruit  too  foon,  proves  very  injurious  to  it,  in  cafe- 
any  Frofts  fucceecl. 

The  freezing  of  Water  proves  fometimes  an  injury* 
to  the  Husbandman,  either  by  hindring  his  Cattle 
from  drink,  or  by  deftroying  Filh  that  are  confined 
in  a  fmall  Pond  fo  frozen :  to  prevent  the  latter,  if 
you  can,  let  there  be  fome  conftant  fall  of  Water 
into  it,  though  never  fo  fmall,  which  will  always 
keep  a  vent  open,  fuflSdcnt  to  preferve  the  Fifti, 
who  can  as  illjive  without  Air,  afiTerreftrial  Crea- 
tures can  Without  Water.  Any  conftant  motion 
prevents  a  total  Congelation. 

If  you  lay  a  good  quantity  of  Peafe-hawn  in  the 
Water,  that  part  may  lieabiove,  and  part  under  the 
Water,  it  is  obferved  that  the  Water  freezes  not 
within  the  Hawn,  by  reafon  of  itsclofe  and  warm 
lying  together  •,  which  will  prevent  the  death  of  Filh, 
as  well  as  breaking  of  the  ice.  ^ 

Y  3  t^ruit 
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Fruit  when  it  is  gathered  into  the  Houfe,  is  fpK- 
jcft  to  be  fpoilfd  by  Frofts  -^  therefore  be  carefal  to 
ky  it  in  drv  Rooms,  either  Ceiled,  Thatched,  of 
Boarded  •,  for  in  Frofty  weather  the  condenfed  Air, 
which  is  moll  in  fuch  Rooms  adhering  to  the  Fruit, 
'freezeth,  and  deftroyeth  it  v  which  is  ofually  pre- 
vented, covering  them  with  ftraw,  (^c.  but  beft  of 
all  by  placing  ji  Veflel  of  \Vater  near  them,  which 
beine  of  a  colder  nature  than  the  Fruit,  attra As  the 
moift  Air  to  its.  fclf,  to  the  prefervation  of  the  Froi^ 
even  to  admiration.  i 

Great  Rains  ptpve  injurious  to  fuch  Lands  that  are 
of  themfelves  moift  enough :  For  the  remedy  where- 
of, and  to  prevent  fiich  in)urlet>  fee  more  in  the 
next  Section. 

In  fuch  Lands  that  lie  at  the  bottoms  or  foot  of 
Hills,  where  the  great  falls  of  Rain  do  annoy  the 
Corn  or  Grafs^  care  is  to  be  taken  for  the-conveyiog 
away  of  the  Water  by  Channels  or  Paflages  made 
for  that  parpofe. 

In  the  time  of  Harveft  the  greatefl  enemy  die 
Husbandman  ufually  finds  is  Rain,  agalnft  which, 
the  beft  remedy  is  JExpedition -^  Tomatc  Haywhiljt 
the  Sun  Amines, 

It  is  a  grand  negle jl  that  there  are  not  (bme  kind 
of  Artificial  ihelters  ii)ade  in  Lands  remote  from 
oyr  dwellings,  for  the  fpcedy  conveyance  of  Com 
into  (belter  in  dripping  Hj^rvefls^  and  there  tore- 
iiiain  till  fair  Weather  and  Icafqre  Will  admit  of  a 
more  fafe  carriage. 

.  Worthy  cf  commendation  is  the  ptaAice  ufed 
in  Somcrfepfinre^  &c.  where  they  lay  their  WJicat- 
iheaves  in  very  large  (hocks  or  heaps  in  the  Fields 
ind  fo  place  them,  that  they  will  abiae  any  wet  for 
a  long  time  ^  when  on  the  contrary  in  Wihfbsr^ 
and  <ither  more  Sbuthernly  Counties^  they  leave  all 
tO'thc  good  or  bad  weather,  though  far  remote  from 
Barns^  fbmetime:^  to  their  very  great  detriment  v  fo 
Naturally  (lothful  and  ignorant  are  (bme  People,  and 
^AturalJy  ingenious  and  indufirious  are  others. 

.      Wh^ 
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Where  thejr  Lands  lie  two  ^r  three  Miles  from 
their  Barns,  as  infome  places  in  Champian  Coun- 
tries they  do,  the  covered  ReckJtavat  (much  in  ufe 
Wtfiward)  muft  needs  prove  of  great  advantage  in 
wet  or  dry  Harvefts,  to  fave  long  draughts  jit  fo 
tofie  a  time* 

Where  Lands  lie  at  a  fardlftance  the  one  from  the 
other,  feveral  Barns  built  as  the  Land  requireth,  ar^ 
'very  convenient  for  the  more  fpeedy  Houfmg  of  jhe 
Corn,  for  the  better  prefervlngof  it,  the  more  e^fie 
thralhing  it  out,  the  more  convenient  fothering  of 
the  Cattle  wtththe  Straw,  and  for  the  cheaper  dif- 
pofing  of  the  Soil  for  the  improvement  of  the  Land  j 
where  on  the  contrary,  one  great  Barn  cannot  tie 
near  ro  evcfy  part  of  a  large  Fatm,  nor  can  Com  b^ 
fo  well  preferved  in  It,  nor  with  fo  much  advai^t^'ge 
difpofed  into  Mows,  nor  thralhed,  nor  the  Fotjier, 
nor  Soil  fo  eafily  difperfed. 

High-winds  prove  very  pernicioas  and  injurious  to 
the  Husbandman  in  feveral  refpefts,  to  his  Buildings, 
Fruits,  Trees,  Hops,  Corn,  &c.  as  many  in  th^ 
plain,  open,  or  high  Countries,  by  woful  exp^ri^nc^ 
do  find  :  To  prevent  which*,  as  to  Buildings.  l)y  con> 
Inon  experience  and  obfervation  we  find,  that  Tree^ 
are  the  only  and  moft  proper  fafeguard  ^  for  whicli 
the  Ewe  is  the  beft,  although  it  be  long  a  growing. 
Next  unto  that  the  Elm^  which  foonafpires  to  a 
good  height  and  full  proportionable  boay,  and  is 
thickcft  in  the  Branches,  and  will  thrive  in  moft 
Lands  •,  but  any  Trees  are  better  than  none.  As  to 
Fruits,  Wrfis,  Pales,  or  any  other  Buildings,  are  a 

f;ood  prevention  and  fecurity  for  Garden-fruits  i  but 
or  want  of  that.  Hedges  and  rows  of  Trees  may  be 
raifed  at  an  eafie  rate,  and  in  little  time. 

As  to  Timber,  or  pther  Trees,  which  are  ^Ifp 
fiibjeft  to  be  fubverted  or  broken  by  high  winds,  to 
abate  the  largenefs  of  their  Heads,  proves  a  eood 
prevention,  efpecially  the  £/^,  which  ought  to  have 
its  Boughs  often  abated,  elfe  it  will  be  much  more 
fabjea  to  be  ip jured  by  high  Winds  than  any  other 
Tree,  ^ 

Y  4  ^^PH 
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5am^cr,  from  the  Bloflbms  and  Vegetables  of  the 
Earth,,  and, alfo  from  die  Earth  it -(elf  ^  which  by 
theroQlnefs  and  ferenity  of  the  Air  in  the  Night,  or 
in  thje-upper  ferene  Region  of  the  Air, .is  condenfed 
into  a  fat  gluttonous  matter,  and:  falls  to  the  Earth . 
again  •,  part  wljiereof  refts  on  the  Lea^ves  of  the  Oalr, 
and  fome  other  Trees  whofe  I^eayes  are  frilooth,.  and 
do  noteafily  admit  the  moifture  into  them,  as  the 
Elm  or  other  rougher  Leaves  do  •,  which  Milde^xv  be- , 
comes  the  principal  Food  for  the  induftrious  Bees, 
being  of  it  felf  meet,  and  eafily  convertible  into 
Honev. 

.  Other  part  thereof  refts  on  the  Ears  and  Stalks  of 
Wheat,  befpotting  the  Stalks  with  a  different  (from 
the  natural)  colour  v  and  being  of  a  glutinous  fub- 
ilance  i^^.  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  doth  Iq  bind  up  the 
yourtj^,  tender,  and  clofe  Earsof'the  Wheat,  that 
it  prevents  the  growth  and  compleating  of  the  im- 
pcrfeft  Grain  therein  •,  which  occafioneth  it  to  be 
very  light  in  the  Harveft,  and  .yield  a  ^oor  and  lean 
Grain  in  the  Heap.      .  . 

.  But  if  after  this  Mildew  falls,  a  fliower  fucceeds, 
or  the  Wind  blow  ftifly,  it  waflieth  or  (haketh  it 
off,  and  are  the  only  natural  Remedies  againft  this 
fometimes  heavy  Curft. 

Some  advife  ia  the  Morning,  after  the  Mildew  \% 
fallen,  and  before  the  rifing  of  the  Sun,  that  two 
Men  go  at  fomei  cpnvenient  diftance  in  the  Furrows, 
holding  a  Cord  ftretched  ftraight  betwixt  them  •, 
carrying  it  fo  that  it  may  (hake  off  the  Dew  from 
the  tops  of  the  Corn,  before  the  heat  of  the  Sun 
hath  thickned  it. 

It  is  alfo  advifed  to  foW  Wheat  in  open  grounds, 
ivhere  the  Wind  may  the  better  ftiake  off  this  Dew', 
ths  being  looked  upon  to  te  the  only  inconvenience 
Incloferes  are  fiibjeft  unto  v  but  i^  is  evident  that  the 
Field-Lands  are  not  exempt  frbm  Mildews^  nor 
yet  from  Smut  where  it  is,  more  than  in  Inclofed 
Lands. 

The  f<5wing  of  Wheat  early  hath  been  eftcemed^ 
and  doubtlefs  is  the  beft  remedy  againft  Mildews^ 

by 
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by  which  means  the  Wheat  will  be  well  filled  m  the 
Ear  beibre  they  fiill,  and  your  increafe  will  be  mach 
more:  As  forCuriofity  fake,  Wheat  was  fown  hi 
all' Months  of  the  Year :  That  (own  in  jul^  produ- 
ced fuch  an  increafe  that  Is  almoft  incredible,  lii 
France  they  ufaally  fow  before  Mlchaelmds. 

BeardedAVheat  ij  not  fo  fubjeft  to  Mildews  as  the 
other,  the  Fibres  keeping  the  Dew  from  the  Ear. 

Hops  fuffer  very  much  by  Mildews  •,  which  if  they 
fall  on  them  when  friiall,  totally  dcftroy  them.  Th^ 
Remedic  that  riiay  be  ufed  agalrtft,  is  when  you  per- 
ceive the  Mildews  on  them,  to  (hale  the  Poles  in 
the  Morning. 

Or  you  may  have  an  Engine  to  caft  Water  IKke 
wnto  Rain  on  them,  which  will  wafti  the  Mildew 
from  them  :  And  if  you  have  Water  plenty  in  your 
Hop-Garden,  it  will  quit  the  coft,  in  (uch  Years 
Hops  being  ufually  fold  at  a  very  high  rate. 

SEC  T-    ll. 
From  the  Water  and  Earth. 

Next  unto  thole  Aerial  or  CceteHial  injuries  which 
defirend  upon  us,  we  (hall  di(cour(c  of  fuch  that  pro- 
ceed from  the  Water  and  Earth,  that  do  alfo  m  x 
very  great  meafure  at  fome  times  and  in  fome  places 
afHiA  us,  proving  great  impediments  t6  thole  Im- 
provements that  might  dtherwife  be  eafily  accompli- 
ihed,  and  alio  great  detriments  unto  the  Coantry- 
man  upon  that  which  he  h^th  already  peirforracd. 

As  tne  want  of  Water  in  fome  places  proves  a  great 
impediment  and  injury  to  the  improvement  and  ra^t- 
nagementofRuftick  Affairs,  foaoth  the  fuperabon- 
dant  quantity  i  either  from  the  flowing?  ot  the  Sex 
over  the  low  MarlhLands  at  Spring-tides  and  High- 
waters,  or  from  great  Land-floods,  but  princioally 
from  the  low  and  level,  fituat ion  of  the  IjincJ,  \vVrc 
it  ii  fubjcft  to  Springs,  Overflowings,  &c. 
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?'  ft  IS  evident  that  nanch  good  Land  hath  for  many 
Ages  yielded  little  benefit,  by  reafon  of  the  high  wa- 
tery that  fonietimes  have  cover'd  it  over,  and  de* 
ft  royed  that  which  in  the  Intervals  hath  grown  \  and 
hath  alfo  over-flown  much  good  Land  fo  frequently, 
that  it  hath  become  ufdefs^  but  by  the  extraordinary 
Chajge,  Lahoiir,  Art  and  Induftry  of  fome  publick- 
Spirited  Perfons,  very  great  quantities  thereof  have 
been  gained  from  power  of  the  Grand  Enemy  to 
Husbandry ,as  may  be  obferved  in  thbfe  vaft  Levels  of 
rich  VAnAiiiLincolnfljirezxxd  TorkfijirCy  Cambridfjt* 
M^-i  ^^«  in  our  Age  recovered.  Many  other  vaft 
Flats  and  Levels  there  are  on  the  Borders  of  this 
jCingdom^  that  are  beyond  the  power,  ftrength,  or 
intereftof  a  private  Purfe  to  attempt,  yet  to  the 
Publick  at  a  publickf  harge  would  redound  to  an  in- 
finite advantage,  and  not  only  maintain  thonfands  at 
,work  ^implovmeat  being  the  greateft  check  to  &fti- 
ous  Spirits)  but  brina  in  a  yearly  increafe  of  Wealth, 
oae  of  the  principal  Supports  of  this  Kingdom  a- 
,gainft  i;s  Enemies,  and  that  without  the  hazards  of 
an  Indian  Voyage,. 

Landfloods  in  fome  places,  efpeciaMy  on  the  great 
.Flats  and  Levels,  prove  a  great  annoyance  to  the 
Husbandman,  that  it  is  of  >equal  coricex'nment  to  di- 
,vert.the  Land.floods  from  fome  Lands,  as  to  drain 
the  Water  thatrefides  upon  it,  rad  other  wife  an* 
iioysit.. 

As  we  feeiin  the  Draining  the  creat  Level  between 

Torkflnrt  and  Lincolnjhire  by  the    Ifle  of  Jlxholm 

where  the  great  River  Ult^  Navigable  of  its  felf, 

that  formerly   pafled    with  its  great   Land-floods 

through  the.  vaft  Level  on  the  Torkfljirc  fide  of  jix^ 

iw/w,  by  the  Art  and  Induftry  of  the  Drainers,  thro"^ 

,a  new  Cut^  is  carried  into  Trent  on  the  other  fide  of 

the  Ifle  -,  that  the  Draining  of  thact  great  Level,which 

^otherwifc  might  feetii  impoflible  to  be  done,  by  that 

.Very  means  became  moft  feafible  :  So  that  here  we 

'  fleed  fay  no  more,  but  that  a$  the  convcniency  of 

the  Place  will  permit,  you  divert  the. Land-floods 

"and  Streams  bsfore  you  attempt  a  thorough)  Draining. 
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if  it  be  feifible  and  requHtte,  left  yoa  mnftipljr  y6tir 
coft,  and  be  at  laft  fruftrate  of  your  parpofe. 

The  greateft  of  our  In-land  Annoyance  to  HuP 
bandry,  occafioned  by  Water,  is  from  the  ftanding 
or  refiding  of  Water  on  our  flat  and  level  Marihes, 
Meadows,  or  other  Lands^  whether  occafioned  from 
Rains,  Springs,,  or  otherwife. 

Where  there  is  any  defcent  or  declining  of  Land 
by  catting  Drains  to  the  loweft  part,  it  is  moft  eafily 
performed. 

.  But  where  it  is  abfolutely  flat  and  level,  it  is  modi 
more  difficult  •,  yet  are  there  fe>r  fuch  Levels,  but 
there  are  places  or  Currents  for  the  Water  to  pals, 
out  of  them  •,  which  yoa  muft  fink  deep  and  wide 
enough  to  Drain  the  whole,  and  then.make  feveral 
Drains  from  each  part  of  the  Marih  or  Level,  begin- 
ning large  and  wide  at  the  mcratn  of  the  Drain,  and 
leflening  by  degrees,  as  it  extends  to  the  cxri-eams  of 
the  Land  you  drain.  Be  fare  to  make  the  Drains 
deep  enough  to  draw  the  Water  from  under  the 
Marih  or  Bog,  and  mxkt.  enough  of  them  that  may 
lay  it  throughly  dry. 

If  yoQ  cannot  make  a  paflage  deep  enough  to  take 
the  Water  away  from  the  botton?  of  your  Drain, 
which  in  many  places  is^an  Impediment  of  this  im- 
provement, either  by  reafon  that  you  cannot  cot 
through  anothers.L^d,  or  that  thePaflage  belong, 
or  that  fome  River  is  near,  which  will  be  apt  to  re- 
vert, upon  you,  or  fuch  like,  then  may  an  Engine 
commanded  by  the  wind  be  of  great  u(e,  and  efteA 
that  which  by  any  other  way  could  not  be  done  •, 
the  defcription  whereof  fee  before  in  the  third 
Chapter.  According  to  the  height  you  raife  the 
Water,  may  you  proportion  the  greatnefs  or 
fmallnefs  of  your  Engine.  You  need  not  fcxr 
Wind  fufficient  at  one  time  or  other  to  keep  your 
Drains  empty,  for  during  the  greateft  Calms,  are 
nfually  the  greateft  Droughts  ^  and  in  the  wetteft 
Seafons  winds  are  feldom  wanting,  efpecblly  on 
Flats  and  Levels. 


Over 
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Over  much  moiftute  proves  very  injurious  to 
Corn  and  other  Plantations  \  the  ufuad  remedy 
whereof  is  to  lay  the  Land  high  in  Ridges,  and  cut 
Drains  at  the  ends  of  the  Furrows  to  carry  away  the 
fuperfluous  Water,       '     • 

It  is  ohfervable  that  after  a  wet  Summer  Corn  is 
very  apt  to  be  blighted.  The  reafon  is,  that  the  * 
ovet-much  Moifture  that  lieth  continually  at  the 
Roots,  of  the  Gprn,  maketh  it  run  much  to  Straw, 
and  little  to  Corn  \  and  at  fuch  time  as  the  Corn 
ihoftld  kerne,  the  moiit  Vapours  exhaled  by  the  Sun 
(irom  the  wet  grounds,  do  in  the  nature  of  a  Mil^ 
dew  prevent  the  due  growth  of  the  Grain  in  the 
Ear. 

And  it  is  obfervable  that  when  thefe  Mildtws  a- 
rife  or  Blights  fall,  that  they  infeft  one  fort  of  Grain 
generally,  as  fometimes  only  Wheat,  (<^metimes 
Oats,  &c.  The  like  happens  amongft  Fruits :  Some- 
times Apples  are  generally  blafted,  fometimes  only 
Pears^  fometimes  only  Cherries^  Walnuts^  FUberds^ 
Plums  J  &c.  like  the  Murrain  in  Cattle,  infeftin^ 
only  that  Species. 

In  Orchards  and  Gardens  Moifture  ufually  hin- 
ders the  growth  atid  profperity  of  Trees  and  other 
Plants,  againft  which,  the  bcft  remedy  is  to  double 
the  Landi  that  is,  by  abating  the  one  half  thereof 
about  a  foot  more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  Nature 
and  goodnefs  of  the  Soil,  in  long  Walks  or  Rows, 
about  feven  or  ten  foot  broad,  as  to  you  feems  beft 
-and  moft  convenient,  and  caft  it  on  the  other  in 
Banks  and  Borders^  fo  that  you  will  then  have  thofe 
Banks  lie  dry  to  the  bortom  of  your  Walks,  and  all 
the  beft  of  the  Mould,  on  wWch  you  may  Plant 
your  Trees,  &c.  where  they  will  thrive  as  well  as 
on  any  other  drier  Land,  being  Planted  ftiallow. 

Take  this  as  a  general  Obfervation  in  Agriculture, 
that  moft  of  the  barren  and  unimproved  Lands  in 
£rfglafid  are  fo,  either  becaufe  of  Drought,  or  the 
want  of  Water  or  Moifture,  or  that  they  are  poi- 
foned  or  glutted  with  too  much :  Therefore  let  eye- 
xy  Husbandman  make  the  beft  ufe  of  that  Water 
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that  riiDs  tlirocigb  his  Lands,  and  by  preferving  what 
falls  upon  his  Lstnds,  as  we  have  at  large  before  di- 
rcfted  in  this  Trcatife,  and  drain  or  convey  away 
that  which  faperabounds  and  offends*,  then  would 
there  be  a  far  greater  pleAty  of  all  manner  of 
Tillage  or  Cattle,  to  the  great  enriching  of  this 
Kingdom. 

Water  is  alio  very  offenfive  in  our  DweHin^-boo' 
(es,  that  we  cannot  make  Cellars  tot  Beer,  e^r. Which 
may  be  feveral  ways  Cured  or  prevented. 

Either  by  laying  the  bottom  and  flde^  o^.  the  Cel- 
lar with  Sheet' Lead,  and  a  Floor  of  Boards  thereon 
to  p  teferve  it  from  injury.  Several  fuch  Cellars  there 
are  in  (bme  Cities  and  Towns  that  lie  low  in  the 
Waters  ^  but  this  is  too  coftly  a  way  for  our  Huf- 
|)andman. 

Another  way  is  to  joynt  your  Bricks  or  Stone  with 
Tarrisj  or  the  Cement  before  deftribed'inthis  Chap- 
ter, for  the  keeping  Water  in  Ciftems. 

Alio  you  mav  Bed  your  Cellar  with  Qay,  and 
then  Brick  or  Stone  it  over,  after  the  (ame  manner 
as  we  direfted  before  in  this  Chapter  for  the  keeping 
pf  Water,  &c. 

Or  you  may  fink  a  Well  or  Pit  near  your  Cellar, 
and  jTomewhat  lower  than  it,  into  which  you  place 
a, Pump,  that  at  fuch  times  as  water  annoys  you,  it 
may  by  that  means  be  removed. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  the  Floor  of  the  Hpofe 
you  live  in,  or  the  Barn  you  lay  your  Com  iiu  are 
damp  or  moillened  by  certain  Springs,  that  (ome* 
times  or  other  do  annoy  them,  to  your  great  detri- 
ment, as  well  to  vour  health,  as  injury  to  yoqr 
Goods  or  Corn  •,  which  if  the  fcituation  ot  the  pl:ice 
will  bear  it,  as  moft  ufnally  it  will,  the  cutting  of  a 
Tt'ench  or  Ditch  round  about  the  fame,  of  fuch  depth 
as  you  may  drain  it  dry  by  the  fall  that  is  naQifalty 
from  it,  will  cure  this  Difeafe.  This  Ditch  or  Trenck 
may  be  paved,  walled  on  the  fides,  and  covered  as 
you  plcafc  J  (o  that  the  Brick  or  Stone  of  the  WaH 
on  tne  fide  next  the  Houfe  or  Barn  be  not  laid  witk 
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Mortar,  to  prttent  the  iflae  of  the  Water  from  the 
Earth  into  it.* 

Much  Land  th^re  is  in  Engla$$d  that  is  capable  of 
a  very  great  improvementj  hf  removing  thofe  com- 
mon and  ftabborn  Obftaclei,  as  Stones,  Shrubs, 
Gois,  Broom,  &c.  which  are  naturally  produced  in 
many  places-,  and  the  faint-hearted,  lazy,  anc}  ibme- 
times  beggerly  Hosbandman,  •  had  rather  let  theni 
grov^*  and  fuck  out  the  Marrow  and  Fat  of  his  Land, 
than  hcftow  any  coft  pr  pains  to  remove  them,  and 
is  contented  with  now  and  then  abundle  of  Bu(h- 
es,  Cc.  when  the  removal  of  them  would  not  only 
be  an  improvement  of  his  Land  by  their  abfence,  but 
the  materials  themfelves,  by  a  right  and  judicious 
way  of  ordering  them,  might  become  an  additional 
improvement. 

As  firft  of  Stcnesy  which  being  picked  up,  and 
laid  on  heaps  about  the  Roots  of  either  Fruit  or  Tim- 
ber-Trees planted  on  the  Bounds,  and  in  Rows  on 
the  Land,  is  a  very  great  help  and  advantage  to  the 
growth  of  fuch  Trees,  and  faves  the  labour  of  car- 
rying them  off  the  ground  ^  which  charge  ufually 
Exceeds  the  charge  of  picking  them  up:  this  only 
where  Stone  offend,  or  are  injurious. 

Shrubs^  Gofs^  Brodm^  &c.  prove  a  very  great  an- 
noyance to  Husbandry  •,  and  the  difficulty  and  charge 
in  plucking  them  up  is  the  principal  impediment  tcj 
Aeir  removal,  to  (nth  that  are  ignorant  of  Ae  moft 
deitrous  ways  ufed  to  that  purpofe  \  the  beft  where^ 
of  I  find  to  be  this,  delcribed  by  Mr.  tlat^  viz,.  A 
very  ftrong  Inftrument  of  Iron,  like  unto  a  Dung-* 
fork,  with  three  Grains  or  Tines^  only  much  bit* 
ger*  according  to  the  bignefs  of  the  Shrubs  you  «(e 
it  aoout  \  the  upper  part  thereof  is  a  very  ftrong  and 
long  Stail^  or  handle,  like  a  Leaver  :  Now  fet  this 
Inftrument  at  a  convenient  diftance  from  the  Root 
flopewife,  and  with  a  Hedging-beetle  drive  it  in  agoo4 
depth  \  then  lift  up  the  StaH^  and  place  under  it  a- 
crofe  an  Iron-bar^  or  fuch  little  fmtimtm^  to  keep 
it  ftrcight,  and  that  It  fmk  not  into  the  ground. 

Thep 
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Then  take  bold  of  the  Cord  that  before  ought  to 
have  been  faftened  to  the  top  of  the  &tfi/,  und-by 
that  means  may  yoa  Eradicate  any  Shrubs^  Cf-c .  if 
it  will  not  do  at  once,  place  it  on  the  other  fide,  <^c. 

See  the  form  of  this  Inftnunent  in  the  Plate  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Book. 

Thefe  Bmjbcs^  Brakes^  and  fuch  like,  thoogh  they 
are  of  little  worth  or  ufe  for  any  other  thing,  yet 
arc  they  very  neceflary  and  beneficial  to  impcove: 
the  Land  by  borm'ng  them,  being  dry,  either  by 
themfelves,  or  ander  heaps  of  Turf,  Ear^  Cr*c.  as 
before  we  obfcrved. 

Some  Lands  are  more  prone  and  fub)eA  to  Weeds, 
and  that  in  fome  years  more  than  other,  which  is 
often  occafioned  by  water  (landing  on  it,  dedroying- 
the  Corn  and  fuch  Seeds  that  are  ufiully  fown  in  it^ 
and  nourifliing  fuch  Weeds  that  moft  delight  in 
TOoifture  j  the  only  remedy  whereof  is  to  lay  it 
dry,  and  add  fome  convenient  drying  and  lightning 
Materials  or  Cprnpofts  thereon,  as  SmdjjIfiiSjC^c. 

Alfo  fome  forts  of  Dungs  or  MannrerStCaafeWecds, 
as  Dung  made  of  Straw^  Harpm^  Ftm^  or  fuch  like, 
laid  on  Lands  in  any  great  quantity,  without  any  o* 
ther  mixture  of  Horfe-Dung^  SheepS'-Dju^y  l^^^ 
ji/besy  or  fuch  like  hot  Compoft,  which  do  in  fome 
meafure  corre6b  the  cold  ana  fluggifiiquaiity  of  itv 
but  in  fome  Years,  and  on  fome  La^nds^  any  ordinary 
cold  Dung  be|ets  Weeds,  which  injure  the  Cora 
more  than  the  fatnefs  of  the  Dung  advantages  ^there- 
fore Limey  Marlcy  Chalky  jijbes^  &c.  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred in  moft  Lands. 

Weeds  in  Pafture-lands  are  beft  deftroved  bv  burn- 
ing of  it  in  Turf,  (as  before  we  difcovered)  or  by 
Plowing  of  it  without  burning. 

Rt^esy  FlagSy  and  fuch  like  Aquaticks,  are  beft 
deftroyed  by  draining^  fo  that  yoacotyqur  Qrains 
below  the  Roots  thereof,  that  it  may  tak<  away  the 
matter  that  feeds  them. 

The  Thifile  proves  a  great  annoyance  to  fome 
LandSj  by  killing  the  Grafs,  Com,  C^c,  although  i^ 
be  a  fore  Token  of  the  ftrength  ot  the  Land :  The 
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Sfr^y  to  aeftroy  them,  is  to  cat  them  vtp  by  the  tioou 
before  feeding  time/,  the  advantage  yoti  will  receive 
will  anfwer  your  expence,  and  more. 

The  way  to  deftroy  this  fo  common  and  known 
annoyance,  is  to  Mow  it  off  in  the  Spring,  whether 
with  an  Iron  or  Wooden  Sythe,  it  matters  not,  for 
it  will  eafily  brealc',  which  worJc  reiterate  ihfe  fime 
year  as  faff  as  it  grows^  artd  it  Is  confidently  affirmed^ 
that  it  will  kitt  attd  deftroy  the  Fern  fot  ever  after. 

Im{ir6vement  arid  bettering  the  Land  by  S<r^ling:^ 
Marlifj^^  or  Liming^  &c.  is  alfo  a  principal  remedy* 
againft  all  manner  of  ^r^^;;f,  Fkrie^  Heathy  and 
other  foch  like  trumpery,  that  delight  only  in  bar^ 
ren  Lands. 

Very  much  differing  from  Mil-dews  is  the  bl^ht* 
ing  of  Com,  the  MiWews  proceeding  from  a  dif^ 
ferent  caufe,  and  happenifig  \only  in  dry  Summers* 
when  on  the  contrary  Blightfng  happens  in  wet,  ana 
is  occafiohed  through  the  too  much  fatn^fs,  and  rank-* 
neis  in  Land  *,  as  is  obferved  that  ftrtng  Lands  are 
uihally  fown  with  Barley^  ^^^f^j  orTucn  like,  to  a- 
batc  the  fertility  thereof  before  it  te  fown  with 
Wheat*  which  woiOd  otherwife  be  fubjeft  to  Bli^ts 
iarBlafting. 

Wheat  fown  On  level  ot  low  LaUd^  in  iilolft  y^arit 
is  (iibjeft  to  the  iitme  im^onveniencies  *,  for  you  may 
obferve,  that  the  Wheat  that  ^rows  on  the  tops  bf 
the  Ridges,  In  moift  years,  is  better  and  freer  than 
wliat  grows  In  the  Furrows*  which  is  ufiially  blight- 
ed by  means  of  water  and  tatneis  lying  more  about 
it  than  the  other  •,  fot  Wheat  naturally  affefts  td  be 
kept  dry  on  moift  and  ftrong  gituiid  :  Therefor^' 
as  moifture,  and  the  richnefs  of  the  ground  together,j 
occafions  this  £Mf^'(e,  bylchowiQ|  thereof  you  mav 
eafily  remedy  it,  by  laying  your  Land  on  hijgh  Rid- 
Se^^  Whfch  if  it  be  never  fo  rich,  the  Wheat  grbW-^ 
isig  thereon  will  hardly  be  blighted,  if  not  overcome 
iwith  Moifture. 

Smut  feems  to  proceed  from  the  cadfe^,  ihepefbM 
need  we  to  fay  the  left. 
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Only  that  fometimes  fmuttinefs  proceeds  from  o- 
ther  caufes,  as  by  fowing  of  Smuty-corn^  by  Soiling 
the  Land  with  rotten  Vegetables,  as  Strawy  Hawm^ 
Fern^  &:c. 

It  is  confidently  affirmed,  that  the  fmutty  Grains 
of  Wheat  being  fown,  will  grow  and  produce  ears 
of  Smut :  But  1  confefs  I  have  not  yet  tried,  and 
fhall  therefore  fufpend  the  belief  thereof  till  I  have. 

The  fowing  ot  Wheat  that  is  mixed  with  Smut, 
doth  generally  produce  a  fmutty  Crop  (whether  the 
Smut  it  felf  grow  or  not)  unlels  it  be  nrft  prepared 
by  Liming  of  it,  which  is  thus  done :  Firft  flack 
your  Lime,  and  then  moiften  your  Corn,  andftir 
Xhem  well  together,  &c.  and  fow  it. 

Or  by  fteeping  of  it  in  Brine^  either  of  which 
are  good  preventions  againft  the  Smut. 

You  may  al(b  prepare  the  ground  by  Limingj  or 
other  ways  of  inriching  it,  with  fharp  or  faline 
Dungs  or  Soils,  and  it  will  produce  Corn  free  from 
Smuf,  for  it  is  moft  evident,  that  Land  often  fown 
with  the  fame  Grain,  or  much  out  of  heart,  produ- 
ces a  fmutty  Crop,  as  may  be  eafily  perceived  where 
the  fame  Seed  hath  been  fown  on  two  forts  of  Land 
of  different  goodnefs,  the  one  Crop  hath  been  fmut- 
ty, the  other  free^  fo  that  Smuttinefs  feems  to  be 
a  kind  of  Sicknefs  incident  to  Corn,  which  may  by 
the  aforefiid  means  be  cured  ^  which  if  the  Smuts 
themfelves  would  really  grow,  and  produce  Smut  a- 
gain,  all  Remedies  propofed,  and  attempts  to  that 
purpofe,  were  needlefs. 

SECT.    III. 

Frofn  feveral  Beads, 

Againft  the  TrefpafTes  of  Domeftick  Cattle  break- 
ing out  of  your  Neighbours  ground  into  yours,  it's 
needlefs  to  fay  any  thing,  everyone  knowing  that  a 
good  and  fecure  Fence  is  the  beft  prevention,  and  a 
Pound  the  bell  Remedy  or  Cure,  if  the  other  will 
not  ferve.  But  other  Beafts  there  are  that  no  ordi- 
nary 
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nafy  Fences  wiJI  keep  oat,  and  will  hardly  be  brought 
to  the  Pound. 

■  As  Foxes^  which  ufullly  torment  the  laborious 
Husbandman,  by  taking  away  and  deftroying  his^ 
Lambs^  Poultry^  Geefe^  &c.  that  in  fome  places  near' 
great  Forrefts  and  Woods,  they  can  hardly  keep  any 
thing  but  under  Lock  and  Key  ;  agiainft  which  Gins 
are  afoally  made  ufe  of*,  which  being  baited,  and  a' 
Train  made  by  dragging  raw  flefti  acroft  in  hi^ 
nfual  Paths  or  Haunts  unto  the  Gin,  it  proves  an* 
inducen^ent  alnd  a  fnare  to  iexcite  him  to  the  place 
ofdeftruftion. 

*  A  Fox  will  prey  on  any  thing  he  can  overcome,' 
and  feeds  on  aU  forts  of  Carrion  ',  but  the  Food  her 
woft  delights  in  is  Poultry.  He  proves  injurious  and 
deft  raft  ive  to  Coney-warrens,  and  deftroys  Hare^ 
alfo,  whom  he  taketh  by  his  fubtilty  and  deceit. 

They  may  be  taken  with  Greyhounds,  Hounds, 
Terriers  and  Nets,  as  well  as  Gins.  ^ 

It  is  a  very  commendable  and  nobl^  Exercife  ia 
cur  Nobility  and  Gentry,  to  Hunt  thefe  deftruf^ive 
Beafts  *,  and  did  they  prcnecute  it  at  their  breeding; 
times,  and  at  other  times  alfo,  with  an  intent  to 
dcftroy  the  whole  Breed  or  Kind,  there  would  foort 
be  an  end  of  them.  '      ^ 

The  Otter  is  a  pernicious  deftroyer  of  Fifl\,  either 
\Ti  Pond  or  Brook,  and  her  abode  is  commonly  un- 
der the  root  or  ftem  of  fome  Tree  near  the  Water, 
whence  flie  expefts  her  Food  :  By  her  diving  and 
hunting  under  water,  few  Fifh  are  able  to  efcape  heri 

They  are  taken  e\ther  by  infiiaring  them  under 
the  water  by  the  Rivers  fide,  as  you  nqiay  do  a  Har^ 
on  the  Land  with  Hare-pjpes-,  or  by  hunting  thcn^ 
with  Dogs,  where  you  may  make  u(e  of  the  Spear.  » 
'  In  fevwal  places  the  Husbandman  fuffers  much  by 
Coneys  and  Hares  that  feed  down  his  Corn,  &c: 
when  it  is  young,  efpecially  in  hard  Winters  :  and 
in  nuny  places  they  have  not  liberty  to  fccure  theif 
own  frpm  them. 

The  Hare  is  no  great  deftroyer  of  Com  •,  yet, 
fvhere  there  z^tt  many  of  them,   the  Country'wail 
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may  leiTen  their  number  as  he  (ees  caufe  ^  either  hy 
Hunting  or  Coarfing  them  at  fealbnable  time$^  or 
by  fetting  of  Harc-Pioes,  where  hie  finds  ticir 
Haunts ',  or  by  tracing  them  in  the  Snow. 

Coneys  are  deftroyed  or  taken,  either  by  Ferrets 
and  Purfe-Netjs  in  their  Buries,  ox  by  Hayes,  or  by 
Curs,  Spaniels,  or  Tumblers  bred  up  for  thit  fpott, 
or  by  Gins,  Pitfalls,  or  Snares,  which  fome  ingeoi- 
cos  Countrymen  will  prepare  •,  the  goodnefs  of  the 
Oame,  rather  than  the  prevention  of  the  damage, 
prompting  them  thereto. 

It  is  not  a  little  injury  thefe  Animals  do  to  Jf^- 
rens^  Dove-houfeSj  Hen-rocfts^  &c.  but  the  ways  by 
taking  them  in  Hutches,  and  in  fmall  Iron-gins  like 
Fox-gins,  are  fo  well  known,  that  I  need  fay  no- 
thing of  it. 

Only  that  to  prevent  Poll-Cats^  or  fuchllke,  from 
deftroying  your  Pigeon-houfe^  be  fure,  if  you  can, 
to  ereft  it  vvhere  you  may  have  a  Ditch  or  Channel 
of  Water  to  run  round  it,  and  it  \yill  keep  thofc  Ver- 
min from  making  their  Burroughs  under  the  eround. 

Moles  are  a  moft  pernicious  Enemy  to  Husbandry, 
fcy  loofening  the  Earth,  and  deftroving  the  Roots 
4^f  Corn^  Grafs  J  Htrhsy  Flowers^  drc.  and  alfo  by 
cafting  up  of  Hills,  to  the  great  hindrance  of  Om, 
Paftures^  Sec. 

The  common  and  ufual  way  of  dcftroyine  them  is 
by  Traps  that  fall  on  them,  and  ftrike  the  (harp 
Tines  or  Teeth  through  them  ^  and  is  fo  common^ 
that  it  needs  no  defcription. 

But  the  beft  and  compleateft  ibrt  of  Inftrumcnt  to 
deftroy  them,  that  I  have  yet  feen,  is  made  thus  i 
Take  a  fmall  Board  of  about  three  Inches  and  jl 
half  broad,  and  five  Inches  long :  on  the  one  fldc 
thereof  raife  two  fmall  round  Hoops  or  Arches, 
one;  at  each  end,  like  unto  the  two  end-Hoops  or 
Bails  of  a  Carriers  Waggon,  or  a  Tilt-boat,  capa- 
cious enough  that  a  Mole  may  eafily  paft  throagh 
them-,  in  the  middle  of  the  Board  make  a  hole  fq 
big  that  a  Goofe-quill  may  p^ft  through  i  fo  is  that 
part  fiuiOicd:  Then  have  in  readincfs  a  fliort  ftick, 
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abott  two  Inches  and  a  half  long,  about  thebi^neft 
that  the  end  thereof  may  juft  enter  the  hole  in  the 
middle  of  the  bdard.    Alfo  yoti  maft  cut  a  Haiel,  or 
other  ftick,  abodt  a  yard,  or  yard  and  half  long, 
that  being  ftuck  into  the  ground,  may  fpring  up  like 
unto  the  Springs  they  ufoally  fee  for  Fowl,  &c.  then 
make  a  link  of  Horfc-hair  very  ftrone,   that  will 
cafily  flip,  and  fatten  it  to  the  end  of  the  ftick  that 
fpring^:   Alfo  have  in  readinefs  four  fmall   hook- 
ed flicks  \  then  go  to  the  Furrow  or  Paflage  of  the 
Mole,  and  after  you  have  dpened  it,   fit  in  the  lit- 
tle Board  with  the  bended  Hoops  downwards,  that 
the  Mole  when  fte  paflTes  that  way,  may  go  direftly 
through  the  two  femi-circular  Hoops :    Before  you 
fix  the  Board  down,    put  the  Hair-fpring  through 
the  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  Board,  and  place  it 
roand,  that  it  may  anfwer  to  the  two  end  Hoops, 
and  wkh  the  fmall  ftick  (gently  put  into  the  Hole 
to  ftop  the  knot  of  the  Hair-fpring)  place  it  in  the 
Earth  in  the  paflage,  and  by  thrufting  in  the  four 
hooked  fticks,  fatten  it,  and  cover  it  with  Earth  ; 
and  then  when  the  Mole  pafleth  that  way,  either  the 
one  way  or  the  other,  by  difpladng  or  removing  the 
fmall  ftick  that  hangs  perpendicularly  downwards, 
the  knot  pafleth  through  the  hole,  and  the  Spring 
takes  the  Mole  about  the  Neck.    Though  this  de- 
fcription  feem  tedious,  yet  the  thing  is  very  plain* 
and  eafily  performed,  and  much  cheaper,  furer,ana 
feafible  than^  the  ordinary  way. 

Others  deftroy  them  very  expeditioufly  by  a 
Spaddle^  waiting  in  the  Mornings  when  they  urually 
fkir,  and  immediately  caft  them  up  *,  efpeciaHy  about 
March  when  they  breed,  by  turning  op  the  Hills 
whereunder  they  lay  their  Young,  they  ufually  ma- 
king their  Nefts  in  the  greater  HHIs,  and  are  mofl 
cafily  difcemed',  then  alfo  will  the  Old  ones  come 
to  (eek  their  Young,  which  you  may  prcftntly  take. 

The  Pot'trap  is  by  fome  much  commended,  which 
is  a  deep  Earthen- VefTel  fet  in  the  ground  to  the 
brim  in  a  Bank  or  Hedge-row  1  which  wifely  fet 
and  planted  at  all  times,  but  efpecially  in  the  natu- 
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Arfenicly  or  the  Root  of  White-heUehor  will  de- 
ftroy  them,  being  given  with  Sagar  or  fiich  like 
wiixtare^  the  laft  is  the  beft,  becaufe  it  deftroy^ 
x>niy  Rats  and  Mice. 

SECT.    II. 
Trom  Fowl. 

As  the  beft  of  Contents  this  World  affords  hath 
Its  part  or  Ihare  of  trouble  and  vexation,  fo  this 
plcafiint  and  excellent  Rufiick  Life  and  Imploymem  is 
not  free  from  care  and  trouble  how  to  preferve  it 
fcif  from  thofe  Enemies  and  Plagues  that  daily  at- 
tend  it :  Sometimes  the  Heavens  frown,  the  Waters 
fwell,  the  Bryers  fnarle,  the  Wild-beafts  are  envious 
at  ons  innocent  and  moft  delegable  enjoyments ; 
and  if  thefe  withdraw  their  evil  influence,  yet  have 
we  the  Fowls  of  the  Air^  InfeSts.  and  feveral  other 
Evils  to  encounter  withal  ^  which  without  our  dili- 
gent care  andinduftry,  are  ready  to  bereave  us  of 
Sie  beft  part  of  the  Fruits  of  our  labours. 

As  we  frequently  obferve  that  Kitesy  Hawhy  and 
other  Birds  of  Prey,  wait  for  Pigeons,  Chickens, 
tame  Pheafants,  &c.  therefore  is  it  very  neceflary 
that  the  Countryman  keep  a  good  Fowling-piece, 
ready  Fitted  and  Charged,  which  is  the  beft  meanii 
to  deftroy  and  fcare  them  away. 

Alfo  you  may  place  fmall  Iron-gins,  about  the 
breadth  of  ones  Hand,  made  like  a  Fox-gin,  and 
baited  with  raw  Flefii,  whereby  I  have  caught  very 
large  Hawks.  .  rvt 

Alfo  by  the  ftreining  of  Lines,  or  pieces  of  Nets, 
over  the  places  where  you  keep  tame  Pheafants^ 
Chickens^  or  fuch  like,  you  may  fray  them  away. 

The  cutting  down  of  Trees  about  your  Pigeon- 
houfe,  will  keep  them  from  haunting  it  fo  much  as 
otherwife  they  would  do. 

Crom^  Ravens^  Rooksj  and  Magpies^  are  great  an- 
oyances to  Corn,  both  at  Seed-time,  pulling  it  up 
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by  the  Roots  whilft  it  is  yoang^  and  fecdine  cm  ib 
alfo  at  the  Harveft  -^  a  good  Fowling-piece  is  .the  be^ 
Inftrumeht  for  the  preient :  biit  the  only  way  to  de- 
ftroy  the  kind  of  them,  and  make  their  Flocks  t 
little  thinner,  were  by  fome  publick  Law  to  incoa- 
rage  the  deftruftion  ot  their  Nefts  and  Young,  which 
are  fo  obvious  at  the  building-time^  that  it  leems  to 
l)e  a  very  feafible  Work,  and  much  to  be  preferred 
before  Crow^nets. 

Several  pretty  Inventions  of  Scare-Crows  thert 
ere  to  ]|:eep  the  Corn  free  from  them,  amon^  which 
this  is  cfteemed  the .  moft  effeftual  ^  viz^  To  dig  a 
kole  in  fome  pbvious  place,  where  the  Crows,  &c. 
ennoy  yopr  Com  ^  let  it  be  aWit  a  foot  deep,  or 
more,  and  near  two.  foot  over,  and  ftkk  long  black 
f<?athers  of  a  Crow,  or  other  f'owl,  round  the  edges 
thereof,  and  fome  alfo  in  the  bottom.  Several  of 
khete  holes  may  lie  m;ide,  if  your  Ground  be  large, 
and  where  thefe  holes  are  thus  drefled,  the  Crows 
will  hot  dare  to  feedw  I  preftime  the  Reafon  is,  be> 
caufe  whilft  they  are  feeding  on  the  ground,  the  ter* 
^ifying  Objeft  is  out  of  their  fight  v  which,  is  not 
ufual  in  other  Scare-Crows^  wherev^ith  in  a  little 
time  they  grow  familiar,  by  oeing  always  in  view. 

Dead  Crows,  &c.  hang'd  up,  do  much  terrifir 
them  \  but  amongft  Cherry-trees,  and  other  Fruits 
Hyhich  are  much  prejudiced  by  the  Crows,  &€.  draw 
a  Packthred  or  mull  Line  from  Tree  to  Tree,  and 
fiften  here  and  there  a  black  Feather,  ^djt  is  (u(- 
ficient 

Geefe  have  been  exdiid^d  the  Corn-fields  for  many 
Ages,  as  Virgil  has  advifed  the  fame,  by  reafon  of 
their  treading  and  feeding  on  the  young  Corn. 

Pigeons  are  a  Fowl  that  bring  great  advantage  to 
their  Owners,  but  prove  a  far  great^  annoyance 
and  devourer  of  Grain  to  all  the  reft  of  the  "NeigK- 
bourhood.  It  is  an  unknown  quantity  of  Wheat, 
Barley,  Pi?aie,  &c.  that  thefe  devour',  not  to  men- 
tion the  Prodi^ous  computation  that  fome  have  mad< 
of  the  damage  committed  by  them  on  the  Corn^ 
Orain,  (J^r.   yet  it  is  moft  evident,  that  they  dcv 
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iftroy  a  great  part  of  the  Seed  and  Crop^  notwith- 
ftanding  feveral  ftand  for  their  vindication,  alledg- 
ing  that  they  never  fcrape,  and  therefore  take  only 
the  Grain  that  lies  on  the  Surface  of  the  Earthy  that 
woyttld  oiherwife  be  dcftroyed,  and  not  grow.  To 
which  I  anfwer.  That  that  very  Corn  that  lies  on  tht 
Sarface,  may  prove  the  beft  Corn,  unlefs  0^  Win- 
tcrCorn)  where  the extream  Frofts deftroy  it,  or 
/in  the  Spring)  the.  extream  Drought :  It  havine 
been  of  late  found  to  be  a  piece  of  very  good  Hul- 
handrv  in  fome  light  and  (hallow  Lands,  firft  to 
Plough  it  about  Augufi^  and  then  to  ron  the  Fold 
over  it,  and.  well  fettle  it.  and  afterwards  to  Sow 
and  Harrow  it ;  which  muR  needs  make  well  for  the 
Pigeons,  and-  ill  for  the  Husbandman,  where  they 
cannot  be  kept  from  it. 

.  And  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  where  the  flight  of 
Pigeons  fall,  there  they  fill  thcmfelves  and  away, 
and  return  agiin  where  they  firft  rofe  •,  and  fo  pro- 
ceed over  a  whole  piece  of  Ground,  if  they  like  it. 
Although  you  cannot  oblerve  any  Grain  above  the 
Ground,  they  know  how  to  find  it  ^  as  I  have  feeit 
the  experience  of  it,  that  a  piece  of  about  two  or 
three  Adres  being  fown  with  Peafe,  the  Pigeons  lay 
fo  much  upon  it,  that  they  devoored  at  leaft  three 
p^rts  in  four  of  if,  which  I  am  fare  could  not  be 
ill  above  the  Surface  of  the  Ground.  That  their 
Smelling Vtheir  principaJDireftor  •,  I  have  alfo ob- 
ferved, having  fowna  fmall  Plat  of  Ptafe  in  my  Gar- 
den, (near  a  Pigeon-houfe)  and  very  well  covered 
them,  that  not  a  Pea  appeared  above-ground.  In 
a  few  days  a  parcel  of  Pigeons  were  hard  at  work 
in  difcovering  this  hidden  Treafure  •,  and  in  a  few 
days,  of  about  two  quarts,  I  had  not  above  two  or 
three  Peafe  left  ;i  for  what  they  could  not  find  be- 
fore, they  iottnd  when  the  Buds  appeared,  notwith- 
ftandiiig  they  were  howed  in,  and  well  covered^ 
their  Smelling  only  direfted  them,  as  I  fuppofed,  be- 
caufe  they  foUowed  the  Ranges  exaAly. 

The  injury  they  do  at  Harvefton  the  Peafe,  Fet- 
ches, &c,  I  hope  none  c^.  excufe  \  therefore  may 

we 
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we  efteem  thefe  amongft  the  great  Enemies  the  poor 
Husbandman  meets  withal  ^  and  the  greater*  bc- 
caufe  he  may  not  ereft  a  Pigeon-hoafe,  whereby  to 
have  a  fliare  of  his  own  Spoils,  none  but  the  Rich 
being  permitted  fo  great  a  priviledge  *,  andalfb  (6 
fevere  a  Law  being  made  to  proteft  thefc  winged 
Thieves,  that  a  Man  canitot  fuum  defendendo  en- 
counter with  them. 

You  have  therefore  no  remedy  againft  them,  but 
to  affright  them  away  by  Noifes,  or  fuch-like.  Al(b 
you  may  Shoot  at  them,  fo  that  you  kill  them  not  % 
or  you  may  ( if  yon  can  )  take  them  in  a  Net,  cut 
off  their  Tails,  and  let  them  g6,  by  which  means 
you  will  impound  them  •,  for  when  they  are  in  their 
Houfes,  they  cannot  bolt  or  fly  otx  of  the  tops  of 
their  Houfes,  but  by  the  ftrength  of  their  Tails  v 
which  when  they  are  weakened,  they  remain  Pri- 
foners  at  home. 

The  Jay  proves  a  great  Devourer  of  Beans,  Cher- 
Ties,  and  other  Garden-Fruits,  and  is  a  fubtil  Bird  \ 
lut  is  eafily  met  withal,  if  you  are  watchful  in  x 
JS4ornine  early,  and  have  a  good  Ambufti,  which 
you  muft  change  fometimes,  left  they  difcover  you : 
They  make  (hort  flights,  as  it  were  from  Tree  to 
Tree,  that  you  may  eafily  purfue  them. 

A  very  good  way  to  take  them,  is  to  drive  a  Sake 
into  the  Ground,  about  four  Foot  high  above  the 
Surface  of  the  Earth:  Let  the  Stake  be  made  pick- 
ed at  the  top,  that  a  J^  may  not  fettle  on  if,  thcti 
•within  a  Foot  or  thereabouts  of  the  top,  let  there 
be  a  hole  bored  through,  about  three  quarters  of  an 
Inch  Diameter  i    fit  a    Pin  or  Stick  to  the  holcj 
about  fix  or  eight  Inches  long  \  then  make  a  Loop  or 
Spring  of  Horfe-hair  failned  to  a  Stick  or  Wand  of 
Wazel,  that  may  be  entred  into  the  Stake  at  a  hole 
near  the  Ground,  and  by  the  bending  of  the  Stick 
put  the  Loop  of  Horfe-hair  through  the  upper  hole, 
and  put  the  (hort  Stick,   that  the  Jay^  when  he 
comes,   finding  his  rcfting  place  to  ftand  conveni- 
ently amongft  his  Food,  perches  on  the  (hort  Stick : 
which^  immediately  by  his  weight  faUs,  and  gires 
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the  Spring  the  advantage  of  holcjing  the  fay  by  the 
Xegs.  This  is  an  undoubted  way  of  taking  them, 
5f  they  are  placed  amongft  the  Beans,  or  iuch-like 
.Where  the  Jayi  haunt^  it  being  their  ufoal  Cuftoni 
to  hop  from  Tree  to  Tree,  oif  any  thing  they  cail 
meet  withal.    ^  , 

.    Bulfinches  ate  moft   pernicious  Birds  to  yonng 
Fruit-Trees,  ^by   feeding  on  the  young  pregnant 
Buds  in  the  Spring-time,  which  contain  the  BloP 
foms,  and  are  the  only  hope  of  the  fucceeding  Yeaf. 
^     If  January  prove  very  cold,  that  the  Black-thorns 
•are  backward  in  February^  then  will  the  Bulfinches 
.be  very  bufy  in  the  Gardens.  The  Trees  there  grow- 
ing being  forwarder  than  in   the  Fields.    I  have 
known  fqch  a  cold  Winter  drive  fomany  of  thefe 
-Birds  into  the  Gardens,  that  in  a  little  time  they 
.have  almoft  totally  unbudded  the  Plumb-trees,  Cur- 
rant-trees, &c.  of  a  whole  Town. 
They  are  eafily  taken  off  with  a  fmall  Fowling- 

f«ece^   only  you  muft  be  cautious  that  your  Shoe 
poil  not  the  young  Gdns  or  Branches  of  your 
Trees. 

This  Bird  ^s  fo  bold,  or  rather  confideht,  that  n6 
^are-crow,  or  other  thing,  will  frighten  him  frorti 
the  Trees  he  delights  to.  feed  on  :  But  on  the  Mo* 
roccO'Piumb^  or  the  i>^;i!!/i/y,notwithftanding  all  yort 
can  do,  he  wijl  fettle  afid  feed:  So  that  your  beft 
.way  to  preferve  thofe  Buds,  is  to  Bird-lime  the 
Twigs.     , 

V  Cold-Finches  are  very  injurious  to  the  Goosberry- 
Buds,  coming  in  Flights,  and  deanfing  a  whole  Gaf* 
den  of  them  immediately^  as  the  Bull-Finch  will 
the  Buds  of  the  Currant- Tree.  The  Remedies  agaiitft 
them  are  the  fame  with  the  other. 

The  Chifffinch^  Green^Finch^  Tiimovfcy  and  other 
.ftnall  Birds,  are  injurious  to  fome  Fruhs^  but  not 
like  unto  the  other  before-mentiofted,  who  will  prey 
on  the  Buds  of  all  forts  of  Fftiit-Trees,  under  the 
very  Nets  that  cover  the  Treefc,  and  near  unto  the 
dcad^Bodjei  that  hang  on  theTfees^  and  fcifl'd'bA 
%  little  before. 

SparrovpSy 
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Sparrawsj  although  they  are  bat  fmall,  yet  are 
Acy  a  numerous  Generation  of  Corn-eaters :  It  is 
unknown  how  much  they  devour  in  this  Kingdom, 
and  what  a  great  damage  it  proves  to  the  Husband- 
man, efpecially  in  (carce  and  dear  Years. 

Many  ways  are  made  ufe  of  to  deftroy  them,  but 
none  more  effeftual  than  the  large  Folding  Spamv^ 
iirt,.  which  will  take  many  dozen  at  a  draught,  they 
being  fo  eafily  induced  to  come  to  a  Shrape  or  place 
baited  for  them  \  elpecially  in  the  hard  Weather  in 
tiie  Winter,  and  the  Summer  before  the  Com  is 
ready  for  them  :  At  both  which  times  Meat  is^fcarce 
abroad  \  and  then  they  flock  to  Barns. 

More  as  to  the  dcftroying  of  Fowl,  yoQ  IhaH  find 
hereafter  in  the  Chapter  of  Fowling  and  FiflMO& 

SECT.    V. 

Of  InfeBsj  and  creefwg  Things  offending^ 

Moid  and  warm  Lands,  which  are  ufually  die 
moft  fertile^  are  moft  fubjed  to  thefe  Vermin.  Fr^t 
are  beft  deftroyed  and  prevented  in  Ftkrusry^  in  tb* 
EMtches  where  they  Spawn^  by Vleftrowtng  both  Fnp 
and  Soawn.  T^ads  are  eauly  dtfcovered  in  the  S«m* 
ner-Evenings  (by  a  Candle)  creeping  up  and  down 
the  Walks  and  Paflages  about  yoar  Houfe,  Oar^ 
den,  c^. 

To  WaB-Rruit^  and  (everal  forts  oiGardtn-PUms^ 
^re  cannot  be  a  more  pernicious  Enemy  than 
Smailsy  which  you  may  in  a  Dewy  Morning  eafily 
find  where  thev  moil  delight  to  feed^  buttbeforeft 
way  is  in  the  hard  Winter  to  feek  out  their  haonts, 
and  make  a  clean  riddance  of  them :  They  lie  roudi 
in  the  holes  of  Walls,  behind  old  Trees,  under 
Thorn,  or  other  old  and  dofe  Hedges.  In  one  Y^^ 
I  anfed  near  two  Bufhels  to  be  gathered  in  a  Noble- 
mans  Garden,  which  had  in  precedent  Years  de- 
ftroyed the  moft  of  their  Wall-Fruit,  and  cvcrafeet 
they  had  great  plenty  of  Fruit* 

Ever 
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Ever  oWerve,  not  to  pluck  off  fach  Fruit  the 
Snails  have  begun  to  feed  on,  but  let  it  remain  i  for 
tfaey  will  make  an  end  of  that  before  they  begin  on 
more. 

The  beft  way  to  take  Snails,  is  to  fet  Tile,  .Brick; 
or  Board,  hollow  againft  a  Wall,  Pale,  or  other- 
wife  i  fo  that  the  Snails  may  feek  fhelter  under  them : 
Then  zhoutMichaelmM  the  Snails  fecure  themfelves 
in  fuch  places  for  the  whole  Winter,  unlefs  you  pre- 
vent them,  by  taking  them  in  December  and  de- 
stroying them  *,  which  is  an  ea(y  and  fure  way  to  rid 
your  Garden  of  them. 

J$^^ms  may  be  picked  up  clean  by  a  Candle  in  a 
moift  Evening;  It  any  efcape  you,  another  Even- 
ing may  ferve  to  find  them. 

Your  Beds  watered  with  any  ftrong  Lixivium 
made  of  the  jijhes  or  fixed  Salts  of  any  FegetaUej 
will  not  only  deftroy  Worms,  but  prove  an  extra- 
ordinary Improvement  and  Inriching  of  the  Ground* 
Lay  j^Jhes  or  Lime  about  any  Plant  you  defire 
to  prcferve  from  Snails  or  Worms,  and  they  will 
90t  come  near  it,  becaufe  the  hot  and  biting  nature 
thereof  hurts  their  naked  and  tender  Bodies :  There- 
fore as  the  Rain  or  other  Moifture  weakens,  the 
Aflies  or  Lime  renew  iU  left  it  prove  ufelefe. 

Rarely  do  Gnats  ana  Flies  offend  in  the  Fields, 
Orchards,  or  Gardens,  vet  are  they  very  trouble- 
fotn  Guefts  in  the  Houlc,  where  it  ftands  near  any 
Fens,  Waters,  or  fuch-like  places,  tending  much  to 
the  Generation  of  Infefts. 

To  keep  tKe  Windows  of  your  Chambers  clofe 
in  the  Supimer-time,  efpecially  towards  the  Even- 
ing, Is  a  good  prevention. 

To  burn  Straw,  and  fuch-like.  up  and  down  in 
the  Chamber,  in  the  Evening  before  you  go  to  Bed, 
will  deftroy  them  *,  for  either  they  will  fly  to  the 
0ame,  and  be  confumed,  or  elfe  the  Snioak  will 
choak  them.  .      1     „ 

^Jhtfhleavts  hanged  up  m  the  Room,  will  at- 
ttzSt  them  unto  it,  that  you  will  be  the  lets  trou- 
bled with  them, 
^  The 
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The  Rilk  of  Horfe-dang  laid  in  the  Room  will, 
do  the  Ciaie,  if  they  are  new. 

Wafps  and  Htamtts  afeaDy  prove  very  injorioos 
to  fome  forts  of  Fruits  j  to  iSrr/,  &c.  and  are  fc- 
▼cral  ways  deftroyed.     Firft, 

By  way  of  prevention  ;  that  is,  in  the  Spring  or 
Summer,  before  they  have  increafed,  to  deftroy  the 
old  ones^  for  from  a  few  do  they  increafe  to  a  Mai* 
timde. 

Or  yon  may  fmoak  or  ftifle  them,  if  they  are  \xi 
any  hollow  Tree  \  or  ftaU'd  them,  if  in  Thatch  of 
a  Hoafe  or  Bam^  &c.  or  in  the  Ground  you  mar 
either  (bdrd  or  burn  them,  or  ftamp  in  the  Earth 
on  them,  and  bury  them. 

To  deftroy  fuch  as  come  to  your  Fruity  S^es^  &c* 
let  by  them  Cyder yFerj usee jfovier  Drink  or  GrcwuUf 
in  a  <hort  neck'd  Vial  open,  wherein  yOu  may  catch 
many. 

Alfo  you  may  lay  for  them  fweet  jlpples^  Pesrs^ 
Beafts  Liver^  or  other  Flcfti,  or  any  thing  that  they 
love,  in  feveral  places  \  upon  which  you  (hall  have 
Ibmetimes  as  many  as  will  cover  the  Bait,  which  yoq 
may  kill  at  once. 

We  term  thofe  Caterpillars  that  deftroy  the  Leaves 
of  our  Trees  in  the  Summer,  devour  Cabbages,  and 
other  Garden  Tillage,  and  are  generally  the  c&ft 
of  great  Droughts. 

To  prevent  their  numerous  increaieon  Trees,  ga- 
ther ^m  off  in  the  Winter,  taking  away  the  f  itf  4- 
€ts  which  cleave  about  the  Branches,  and  burning 
them. 

In  the  Summer,  whilft  they  are  yet  young,  when 
either  throueh  the  coldnefs  of  the  Night,  or  fonie 
humidity,  they  are  affembled  together  on  heapSi 
you  may  take  them  and  deftroy  them. 

Earwigs  in  fome  years  prove  injurious  to  FroitL 
by  the  greatnefi  ot  their  numbers  feeding  on  and 
devouring  them. 

And  are  deftroyed  by  placing  Hoofs  or  Hpms  of 
Beafts  amongft  your  Trees  and  Wall-fruit,  inm 
which  they  will  refort.    Early  in  the  Morning  you 

moft 
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mtift  take  them  sently,  but  fpeedily  off,  and  fliake 
them  into  a  Veflel  of  fcalding  Water. 

By  rcafon  of  great  Drought,  many  (brts  of  Trees, 
and  Plants  are  fubjeA  to  Lice :  And  feeing  that  they 
are  caufed  by  Heat  and  Drought,  as  is  evident  in 
the  Swfftbryar  and  Goosberry^  that  are  only  I^wfy 
in  dry  times,  or  in  very  hot  and  dry  places  •,  there- 
fore frequent  waftiina  them,  by  dafhing  Water  oi\ 
^m,  may  prove  the  beft  remedy. 

Ams  or  Pifmires  are  injurious  to  a  Garden,  and 
|lfo  to  Pafture- Lands,  as  well  by  feeding  on  Fruits, 
as  by  cafting  up  of  Hills,  &c. 

hi  the  hotter  Regions  thefe  Creatures  are  reckoned 
amongft  the  Pefts  of  the  Field,  as  in  Italy^  Spain^ 
and  alfo  in  the  Wefi-Indies.  Yet  are  they  commend- 
ed as  the  Emblem  of  Knowledge,  or  induftrious  Pro- 
vidence :  For  the  Egyptians  ufed  the  Am  as  the  Hie- 
foglyphick  for  Knowledge,  every  one  of  them  lay- 
ing up  his  own  Store  for  the  Winter ;  never  rob- 
bing their  Fellows  although  they  want  tnemfelves. 

To  keep  them  from  your  Trees,  incompaft  the 
Stem  four  Fingers  breadth,  with  a  Circle  or  Rowl 
of  Wool  newly  picked  from  a  Sheeps  Belly. 

Or  anoint  the  Stem  with  Tar. 

Alfo  you  may  make  Boxes  of  Cards  or  Pafiboard 
pierced  full  of  holes  with  a  Bodkin,  into  which  Box- 
es put  the  Powder  of  Arfenick  mingled  with  a  lit- 
tle Honey :  Hang  thefe  Boxes  on  the  Tree,  and  thejr 
will  certainly  deftroy  them  •,  make  not  the  holes  to 
large  that  a  Bee  may  enter,  left  it  deftroy  them. 

Alfo  you  may  hang  a  Glafs-bottle  in  the  Tree 
with  a  little  Honey  in  it,  or  moiftned  with  anv 
fweet  Liquor,  and  it  will  attraft  the  Ants^  which 
yoa  may  ftop  and  wafh  out  with  hot  Water  i  thea 
prepare  it  as  before. 

Watering  often  of  Allies  or  green  Walks,  will 
drive  awav  or  deftroy  the  Ants  that  annoy  them. 

Ant-hills  prove  a  very  great  injury  to  Meadows, 
and  Pafture-lands,  not  only  by  the  wafting  of  fo 
much  Land  as  they  cover,  but  by  hindering  the  Sythe^ 

and 
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and  yielding  a  poor  hungry  Food,  and  pernicious  to 
Cattle. 

And  may  be  thus  eafily  deftroyed :  Pare  the  Turf 
off,  beginning  at  the  top,  and  cutting  it  down  into. 
four  or  five  parts,  and  lay  it  open*,  then  cutout  the 
Core  below  the  Surface,  fo  deep,  that  when  you  lay 
down  the  Turfs  in  their  places,  as  they  were  taken 
up,  the  place  may  be  lower  than  the  other  Ground, 
to  the  end  that  Water  may  ftand  in  it  to  prevent 
the  Am  from  returning,  which  otherwife  fhe  will 
afluredly  do ',  then  fpread  the  Earth  you  take  out 
thinly  abroad.  Alfo  the  proper  Seafon  for  this  is  in 
the  Winter  •,  and  if  the  places  be  left  open  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  the  Rain,  and  Frofts  upon  it  will  help 
todeftroy  the  remaining  Ants'^  but  be  fure  to  co- 
ver them  up  time  enough,  that  the  Rains  may  fettle 
tht,  Turfs  before  the  Spring. 

The  greateft  injury  that  Snales^nA  Adders  do  hs, 
IS  in  biting  Children,  Cattle,  &c. 

They  affeft  Milk  above  any  thing*,  and,  as  old 
Authors  fay,  abominate  the  Afl?:  There  may  you 
u(e  the  one  oy  placing  of  it  hot  in  any  place  where' 
they  frequent,  to  attraft  them,  where  you  may  de- 
ftroy  them,  and  the  other,  by  laying  Afien  Sticks 
in  places  where  you  would  not  have  them  come. 
But  this  of  the  AJ/j  is  not  to  be  credited. 

But  the  mod  proper  Remedy  againft  thefe  Yer^ 
mine,  is  to  keep  Peacocks^  which  prey  upon  them. 

Their  Sting  or  Bite  is  nioft  eafily  cured,  if 
you  timely  apply  a  hot  Iron  to  it,  holding  it  fo  near 
as  you  are  able  to  abide  it :  And  it  is  by  fome  inge- 
nious Perfons  confidently  affirmed,  that  it  will  at- 
tract the  Venom  totally  from  the  Wound. 

Travellers  relate,  that  in  the  Canaries  the  Natives 
cure  the  biting  of  a  very  venemous  Creature  (that 
lurks  amongft  the  Grapes,  and  ufually  bites  them 
by  the  Fingers)  by  opening  the  place  bitten  with  a 
ftarp  Knife,  by  a  Ihait  Ligature  oelow  the  Wound*, 
and  holding  the  Finger  bitten  upright,  for  (bmd 
time,  out  of  which  the  Venom  afcends^  it  beinj;  of 

a  fiery 
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I  fiery  'Nature,  naturally  tending  upwards,  a^  may 
therefore  be  attrafted  by  Fire,  its  like. 

SECT.  vr. 

Qffome  certain  T>ifeafes  in  o4nimah  ani 
Vegetables.  ' 

There  are  feveral  Epidemical  and  Deftruaive  Di- 
fcafes  to  Cattle,   Fowl,   e^c,  which  fweep  away  a 

(jreat  part  of  the  Husbandman^s  Stock  Before  it  cear 
eth,or  he  knows  how  to  prevent  it  ^  which  is  efteemeq 
a  great  deficiency,  that  thofe  Ways  that  Ibnae  hav^ 
diicovered,  and-  found  effedual  to  prevent,  and  aKo 
to  cure  fuch  Difeafes,  are  not  made  publick  i  the  ge- 
neral Stock  of  the  Kingdom  may  a^w^ll  be  prefer- 
vcd,  as  (bme  few  Cattle,  in  Tuch  general  DifteniT 
pers  i  it  being  not  our  intent  in  this  Book  to  lay 
any  thing  of  common  pifeafes  of  Beafts  or  Fowls^ 
becanfe  that  Subjeft  Is  fo  compleatly  handled  by  fe- 
veral others,  and  is  not  abfolutely  neceflary  for  out 
Husbandman  to  know,  there  being  almoft  in  every 
dlace  Profeflbrs  and  Prafticcrs  of  that  Art,  and  tha^ 
ftave  Materials  and  Inftruments  for  that  purpofe: 
Yet  for  that  I  meet  with  fome  genebl  and  eafilM 
prafticable  Inftruftions,  perhaps  not  familiar  witft 
Country  Farriers  6t  Horfe  Doctors^  I  (hall  ^  Uttl^ 
digrefs. 

The  'Murrain  is  a  Difeafe  principally  Caufed  from 
a  hot  and  dry  SeafOn  of  the  Year,  or  rather  fromt 
fbme  general  Putrefaftion  of  the  Air,  and  beget- 
teth  an  inflammltlon  of  the  Blood,  and  caufeth  x 
(Welling  in  the  Throat,  which  in  little  time  fuffo- 
cateth  the  Cattle.  Alfo  the  letting  dead  Cattle  li^ 
Qoburied  ^  which  putrifying  may  caufe  ^  general  In^ 
feAion  to  that  fort  of  Cattle,  as  the  Learned  P^any 
titlmouni  oblerves,  that  thefe  Infeftious  Diftem*- 
^rs  g0  no  falrther  than  their  own  kin4^ 

A  a  Therc-^ 
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Therefore  to  prevent  this  Difeafe,  let  them  ftand 
cooi  in  Summer,  and  to  have  abundance  of  good 
Water,  and  fpeedily  to  bury  all  Carrion* 

And  if  any  of  y oar  Cattle  be  already  infeAed, 

geedily  let  them  Blood  y   and  jive  them  a  good 
rench,  &c.  by  which  means  divers  have  preferved 
their  Cattle,  when  their  Neighbour's  have  periflied. 

By  Feeding  of  Cattle  in  Meadows  that  have  bccH 
long  overflown  in  wet  Summers,  till  the  Grafs  hath 
putrified,  or  by  feeding  them  with  Hay  made  of 
luch  over-watered  Grafs,  notwithftanding  thrafliing, 
or  any  other  Artifice  ufed  about  the  fame.  Cattle 
have  been  fo  infefted  thereby,  that  multitudes  have 
dyed  ',  dry  and  fweet  Fodder  is  the  only  prevention 
or  thofe  Difeafcs.  And  it  is  more  advantageous  to 
the  husbandman  to  make  Dung  of  fuch  Failures  and 
Hay,  than  give  them  to  his  Cattle. 

In  moid  Years  Sheep  are  fubjeft  to  the  Rot  in 
.the  fan^e  Grounds,  wherein  dryer  Years  they  are 
not,  and  that  not  only  from  the  moifture,  for  then 
would  Sheep  rot  in  all  moift  Grounds,  in  dry  Years 
as  well  a?  in  wet-,  but  from  a  certain  PutrefaAion 
both  in  the  Air,  and  in  the  Graft  or  Herbs  that  ufu- 
aHy  attend  them  In  fuch  moift  Years  •,  which  toge- 
ther with  their  moift  Food,  do  corrupt  their  Li- 
vers, and  bring  this  Difeafe. 

Tne  cure  whereof  is  difficult,  unlels  it  be  done 
feetime,  before  the  Liver  be  too  much  wafted :  The 
renioval  of  them  to  the  Salt  Marjhcs^  where  they 
may  be  had,  is  a  good  Remedy, 

K  May  and  Junf  prove  wet  Months,  it  caufes  a 
Frim  and  Frothy  Grafs  •,  which  together  with  the 
had  Air  that  muft  neceflarily  follow,  caufes  the  Rot 
in  Sheep ;  Therefore  in  fuch  Summers  keep  yoor 
Sheep  on  dry  and  barren  Lands,  and  Fodder  them 
in  Winter  with  the  hardcft  Hay,  or  raoft  Ailrin- 
gept  Fodder, 

Some  Grounds  yield  a  foft  Grafs,  more  than  other^ 
fubjeft  to  breed  the  Rot  in  the  Sheep :  Therefore 

feed  other  Cattle  there,  and  your  Sheep  in  the  Dry- 
eft,  hardeft,  and  h^althi^H  Paftures, 
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If.  your  Sheep  be  infefted  with  the  Rot,  which 
you  may  [difcern  by  the  colour  of  their  Eyes  ; 
fome  prefcribe  to  Pen  them  up  in  a  Barn,  or  large 
Sheep-coat,  fet  about  with  wooden  Troughs,  and 
tlierein  feed  them  with  Oats  a  day  or  two:  Then 
put  amongft  them  fome  Bay- Salt  well  ftamped,  and 
after  that  a  greater  quantify,  till  fuch  time  as  they 
begin  to  diftaft  it  j  tiien  give  them  clean  Oats  ano-- 
ther  day  or  two,  and  afterward  ferve  them  with 
Salt  as  before,  'this  courfe  being  followed  until  their 
Eyes  have  recovered  their  natural  colour*  th^y  wili 
then  be  perfeftly  cured.  Where  you  have  not  a 
Nou(e  convenient,  it  may  be  done  open :  The  faviijtg 
of  their  Dung  (as  before.  We  direfted)  willanfwer 
^:he  greateft  part  of  your  Expences, 

Folding  ox  Sheep  in  May  or  June^  if  they  prove 
wet,  makes  them  Rot  the  fooner,  becaufe  they  .more 
greedily  devour  the  hurtful  Grafs  jA  the  Morning^ 
than  thofe  not  folded  j  therefore  Liberty  from  tte 
Fold  at  that  time  is  a  good  prevention. 

Ah  approved  Experiment  for  the  Cure  of  (he  Faftions 
in  Horfes,  and  the  Rot  in  Sheep. 

^teep  the  Regulns  of  Antimony  in  Ale^  with  a  lit- 
tle of  the  Spice  called  Grains^  and  a  little  Sugar; 
which  give  to  a  Horfe  about  half  a  Pint  at  a  time, 
two  or  three  times,  with  a  day  or  two's  in^ermiifi'^ 
on  between  each  time;  to  a  Sheep iibout  two  or 
three  Ounces  after  the  fame  manner.  The  lame,  or 
the  following  Receipt,  may  be  alfo  given  to  Swine 
for  the  Meafles^  &c.  and  to  make  them  fat. 

Give  a  Hog  Half  a  Dram  of  crude  Antimony  Jn  his 
Meat,  it  will  make  him  Have  a  good  Stonrach;  and 
it  will  likewife  cure  him  of  allfoulnefs  of  his  Liver, 
and  of  the  Meafles.  The  fame  is  a|fo  Sovereign  foi? 
any  ^ther  Beafts.  • 

Treesy  and  Plants^   and  other  Inaniniiate  things, 

are  fubjeft  unto  Difeafes  tl\At  deprive  them  of,  and 

abate  thtiir  Excellency,   Worth  and  Duration,   as 

well  a^  living  Creatures  •,  and  it  doth  as  well  requirf^ 

■   A  a  2  ^\ 
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the  Care  and  Induftry,  and  Skill  of  the  Husband- 
m?.n  to  infpeft  into  their  Nature,  and  make  ufe  of 
fuch  means  as  are  requifite,  as  well  to  prevent,  as 
cure  fuch  Difeafes. 

The  Canker  J  A  f of s^*  Bark-bound^  and  Worms  in 
Trees,  prove  yery  pernicious :  Their  Cures  we  have 
already  difcourfed  of. 

The  Jaundics  or  Langor  of  Trees,  makes  them 
feem  to  repine,  and  their  Leaves  to  fall  off  and  wi- 
ther, and  proceeds  from  fome  hurt  done  to  their 
Roots,  either  by  Adoles  or  Adice^  or  by  the  flroke 
of  fome  Spade^  or  by  the  Tree  {landing  too  moift 
or  low  :  According  as  you  find  the  Difeafe,  fo  muft 
you  make  ufe  of  a  Remedy,  either  by  fearching  the 
Roof,  and  if  you  find  any  Wound  or  Gall,  to  cut 
it  off  a  little  above  fuch  Wound,  and  lay  fome  Soot 
there  to  keep  Vermin  off,  if  the  injury  came  from 
them  •,  or  if  Water  offends,  either  divert  the  Wa- 
ter, or  remove  the  Tree :  If  it  be  Planted  too  deep, 
it  is  better  to  raife  it,  then  let  it  ftand  where  you 
may  be  confident  it  will  never  thrive. 

The  general  Difeafes  of  Trees,  and  impediments 
to  their  thriving,  are,  either  they  ftand  too  deep, 
too  dry,  too  cold,  too  moift,  or  too  much  in  the 
wind.  &c.  according  to  the  divers  Nature  and  Di(^ 
pofition  of  the  Tree. 

Therefore  if  you  expert  that  a  Tree  fhould  thrive, 
obferve  his  Nature,  and  in  what  place  it  moft  de- 
lights*, which  the  fixth  and  feven th  Chapters  of  this 
Book,  Treating  of  Woods  ^nd  Fruit-Trees^  will  fuf- 
ficiently  dirert. 

The  Difeafes  of  Fruit-Trees  and  their  Cures,  are 
more  fully  and  largely  Treated  of  in  my  Vlnetum 
Britanicunu 

SECT.    VII. 

Of  Thieves  and  111- Neighbours* 

There  is  no  more  certain,  conftant,  and  pernici- 
ous Faemy  to  the  Husbandman's  Thrift,  than  Man 

him- 
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himfelf;  Homo  homini  d^moni  They  Rob  and  Steal 
from,  Opprefs,  Mali&n,  Injure,  Perfecute,  and  De- 
vour one  another,  to  the  decay  of  Arts  and  Sciencesy 
and  even  to  the  ruin  of  whole  Families  of  Ingenious 
and  In^uftrious  Men  \  every  one  driving  to  build 
up  his  Houfe,  and  raife  his  Family  by  the  ruins  and 
decay  of.  his  Neighbours.  But  our  only  complaint 
is  againft  the  common  and  ordinary  fort  of  vile  Per- 
fons,  that  live  after  a  moft  (brdid  manner,  and  feek 
not  Wealth  nor  Greatnefs,  but  only  to  maintain 
themfelvesin  a  moft  defoicable,  lazy  kind  of  iJfe, 
by  filching  and  ftealing  from  their  honeft  and  labo- 
rious Neighbours',  and  againft  fuch,  that  though 
they  fteal.not,  yet  opprefs,  oppugn,  and  injure 
thofe  that  are  more  induftrious  than  themfelves. 

The  fevere  penalty  of  Death  being  the  Punifhment 
for  Theft,*  is  the  principal  caufe  of  the  infinite  in- 
creafe  of  Thieves :  Firfi^  Becaufe  many  there  are, 
.who  (if  they  know  or  have  tiken  a  Thief)  will  not 
Indite  nor  Profecute  him,  becaufe  their  Confcience ' 
will  not  admit  of  inflifting  fo  (evere  a  Puniftiment 
for  fofmallan  Offience,but  will  rather  bear  the  lofs 
of  their  Goods,  ;han  feek  another  Man's  Life  for  it. 

Secondly^  Some,  if  they  take  a  Thief,  will  rather 
accept  of^their  Goods  again,  and  Satrsfaflion,  than 
Prolecute  him  ;  becaufe  in  fome  cafes  they  loofe 
their  Goods,  andfare  alfoat  the  Charge  of  Profecution. 

Thirdly^  Some  vvill  not  Profecute  common  ordina- 
ry Thieves  that  live  by  ftealing  Sheep^  Corn^  Wood^ 
Pt>ultry^  Swine^  &c,  and  have  Families  to  maintain 
by  this  very  Trade,  left  they  (being  part  of  the  Pa- 
rilh)  be  bound  afterwards  to  maintatn  their  Fami- 
lies. And  thus  are  the  conditions  of  many  places  ia 
England. 

Fourthly^  When  Thieves  are  taken  and  Profecuted, 
and  come  to  their  Tryal-,  they  being  for  their  Lives, 
no  Evidence  will,  nor  ought  to  be  taken,  but  what 
13  very  clear:  And  where  it  is  fb  againft  one,  either 
through  Mlftakes,  or  wilful  Omiffions,  it  is  defici- 
ent againft  five*,  lyy  which  means  moft  of  thofe  few 
^  th,tt  come  to  Tryal  are  found  Not  Guilty. 

A  a  3  Pifthty\ 
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Fifthly^  When  they  are  upon  Tryal,  and  the  Eti- 
dence  clear  againft  them,  either  the  Jury  are  tender 
of  their  Neighbour's  Life,  or  ^Ife  fome  good  Friend 
or  other  appears^  that  it  is  found  but  Petit  Larc€ny\ 
or  elfe  the  Thief  has  his  Clergy,  or  by  fome  fuch 
Shift,  or  Means,  or  Evafion,  he  gets  off:  So  that  it 
may  be,  as  it  often  happens,  a  Thief  come$  five  or 
fix  time  to  his  Tryal,  or  at  leaft  to  Goal;  before  he 
is  hanged :  During  which  time  he  grows  more  fub- 
til,  and  Educates  many  other  in  the  feme  Piofeffi- 
on,  and  teacheth  them  all  manner  of  Tricks  and 
Devices,  not  only  to  eflfeft  their  Intentions,  but  to 
avoid  the  PuniftimenU 

To  remedy  which,  were  to  make  the  Penalty 
more  moderate,  and  without  Refpeft  or  Favour  to 
be  afluredly  Executed  \  it  would  much  leffcn  thcfr 
number- 
As  fuppofe  the  Penalty  of  all  manner  of  Theft^; 
.were  to  be  Tranfporred  to  the  Weft^Indiesy  or  to  be 
confined  to  fome  certain  Mines,  or  fuch-like,  at  the 

Eleafure  of  the  Judge-,  and  to  have  an  apparent 
rand  or  Mark  in  the  Face*,  and  that  it  fliouldbe  . 
free  and  lawful  for  any  Man  to  kill  any  fuch  Pcrlbn 
returning  or  ftraying  from  fuch  Imploymenti  arid 
tha^t  every  one  that  loft  their  Goods,  and  did  profe- 
cutc  the  Thief,  fhould  have  their  Damages  and  Cofts 
teftored  :  I  fuppofe  none  would  make  any  (cruple  of 
Profecution,  nor  would  any  endeavour  to  preferve 
thefe  Vipers  from  fo  moderate,  yet  fufficient  Ptt- 
nifhment. 

Thisway,  if*  feverely  profecuted,  without  Favoor 
or  Refpeft,  would  in  a  little  time  rid  the  Country 
of  the  old  Thieves,  and  their  very  breed  alfo,  that 
there  would  fcarce  be  any  of  their  Blood  remain- 
ing :  But  if  any  fliould  by  chance  appear,  he  would 
hardly  have  any  time  to  learn  his  Trade  perfcftly. 

But  until  fome  fuch  Law  be  eftablifhed,  which  we 
humbly  leave  unto  our  Grand  P/i/riW/toconfidcr  oU 
on  whom  we  Rufticks  depend  for  good  and  wholfom 
iiws  to  preferve  our  Interefts-,  which  will  the  bcc- 
^  ^a^acitate  us  to  fervc  his  Majefty,  and  anfwcr 
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his  Occ&fions  with  dar  Fortunes,  as  well  as  with  our 
Lives  \  and  will  alfo  the  better  enabk  us  to  piy  our 
Rents  unto  them,  and  improvetheic  and  the  wholo 
Kingdom's  Revenues, 

In  the  meantime  (I  fay)  let  us  endeavonrr  tte 
prefervation  of  oar  Goods  from  tbefeVernilne.ind 
Children  of  Darknefs,  by  .fiich  means,  and  b^  iWhart 
Induftry  we  are  capable  of,  aaby'diligent  and  iitt- 
ful  watching  ^  Qn^  tnlm  res  quotidie  videntUr^..\tm^ 
nm  metuunt  fuercm-j  by  making  gpod  and  ikcmtq 
Fences,  and  by  havinig  our  Doors,  WaUs  and  «Win4 
dows  of  our  Houfes^  Barns,  StaWcs,  iGardehsyf^r;*; 

We  ihall  hot  heife  corttend  with  any,  whether  thii 
Rules  of  jiftroh^y  tp  difcover  Theft^  the  makuigoi? 
laying  of  Charms^  Sptjts^  or  SlgiUto  prevjfent  Thcfti 
or  the  Art  frfinforcing  the  Thieves  to  bring  ^baiTK 
Goods  ftolen,  be  lawful  or  not :  Qjut  fupva^ms^  ni^ 
hit  ad  ms.  -     .        ..  ^  ;'» d 

But  if  I  koorw  the  certain  or  {)robable'  hauijtsod 
way  the  Thief  ufeth,  I  may  fefely  make  ufe.bf  (okn6 
Gin  or  Snare  to  icep  kihi  by  therLegis,  or  otherWife 
till  I  come  and  releade  him  -,  or  Lteay.  place  cdttain 
fhatp  Spikes  of  Iron  in  the  Gtound^  and  ftrait}  fom^ 
pieces  of  fmall  BrafsrWire  atRwaart  the  way  ni^ab 
the  ground,  on  either  fide  of  .th^. (harp  Spikes^ 
<w'hich  Wire  and  Spikes  are  notvifible  by  NigM) 
thsit  when  Mr.  TibV/ walks  and  thinks  not  of  ilu  bv 
filiating  at  the  Wi|;e,  he  £iils  on  the!  Spikes-,  wliich 
l^iv^es  him  fuch  marks,  that  you  may  perhaps  kno^ 
hioa  again  another  day.  l    ^H 

Or  you  majr  run  Wires  a-crofe  yotw:  3acfcfide/  the 
ends  whereof  tn^  be  &ftened  to  fom^  I^Tck  of  p  Pi^ 
ftd',  or  fuob  lik&;t!hat  by  die  touch  only  ofi:dieiWil'e 
the  Piftol  may  oedifcharged,  whicli  will  giver  ym 
notice,  and  alfo  tthrify  the  Tkiof  v  and  mav.  berfa 
placed,  that  it  may  ihoot  direftly  towards  hluiv^^ 

Or  you  may  have  a  Bell  to  Ring>  only  byt  tkd 
touch  of  fuch  aWir^,'  which  may  tetrify  itie  Tbiet,^ 
and  give  vou  notice.  A 

A  gooa  M^iffii  a  fmgulaf  Piefervative  toa  fia^k- 
fide  againft  fuch  dutture  not  o(  hi^acquaintanee,  os^ 

A  a  4  that 
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tliat  know  not  how  to  charm  him,  which  few  Coun- 
try -  Thieves  underftand :  But  if  he  be  kept  within 
doors,  he  is  a  fure  Defence  againft  Burglary,  and  oat 
of  the  Charmers  power.  The  fmall  bawling  Curs 
are  the  iureft  Watchers,  and  are  good  to  rouze  u^ 
the  Maftiffs. 

An  ill  Neighbour  is  a  very  great  Evil,  and  a  good 
Neighbour  as  great  a  Happinefs,  fiysold  Hefiod. 

What  a  grief,  bfs,  and  inconvenience  it  is  to  be 
confined  to  dwell  by  ill  Neighbours!  How  it  multi- 
plies oar  Cires,  and  increafes  our  Labours,  and  leA 
fens  our  Stocks  and  Profits  ?  How  are  we  dlfquieted 
at  the  fight  of  them?  And  how  are  our  Fruits  de- 
ftroyed,  and  our  Corn  fpoiled  by  them  and  their 
Cattle,  who  are  continual  Trefpaflers  ?  efpecially  if 
they  think  we  are  fo  peaceably  given  as  to  put  up 
fmall  injuries,  or  that  we  are  unwilling  to  feek  Re- 
medies worfe  than  the  Difeafe  againft  thefe  Enemies 
to  our  good  Husbandry,  and  to  our  otherwife  moft 
happy  Life.  We  have  no  remedy  but  Patience,  the 
belt  of  V^irtues- 

Yet  fome  poHcy  may  be  ufed  to  charm  thefe  Cro- 
codils  to  make  thefe  Furies  Friends  •,  pleafe  a  little 
their  Natures,  and  feed  their  Humours  in  what  they 
delight-,  by  being  their  feeming  Friends  you  may 
commend  them,  and  they  will  be  as  ready  to  ferve 
yott,  as  to  profecure  another  Neighbour  that  Icfs  de- 
ferves,  only  becaufe  he  ufes  not  the  fame  Method  of 
policy,  If  they  love  their  Bellies,  invite  them  often  j 
Eum  potifjimwm  vocato^  (juicunqut  U prope  habitat'^ 
be  fure  to  pleafe  them  that  are  moft  capable  of  dol- 
ing you  hurt  ^  whatever  they  delight  in,  pleafe  them 
i-n  it,  and  you  have  done  enough,  for  you  know  not 
what  need  you  may  have  of  a  Neighbour's  help  y 
fometimes  may  Thieves  afi^iult  you,  fometimes  yoa 
Kiay  want  fome  parricular  Inftrument  that  your 
Neighbour  hath,  without  which,  or  whilft  you  go 
lartlTer,  you  fuffer  great  lofs*,  and  what  a  fad  thing 
it  ivonld  be  to  bedenied,  as  Hefiod  in  his  time  ob- 
ferved. 

Str  eight  en  net  your  felf  fo^  as  to  ask  to  borrow  cf 
cnother^  left  he  refufe^  and  you  want.  .  C  H  A  K 
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0/  the  fever al  .forts  cf  JnftrumeHts^  Tools 
and  Engines  incident  to  this  TrofeJJion  of 
Agriculture ;  and  of  fome  oAmendments 
^nd  'profitable  Experiments  in  ^uildingj 
either  by  Timber^  Stone j  tricky  ^r  any, 
other  way. 

DiQendvm^  &  qu^firtt  dvris  jip-cflibm  j^nna-^ 
Quti^fine  ncc  potuere  ferij  itecfurgere  Alejfes. 
,  -  .    VirgiL. 

The  hardy  Plowman's  Tools  we  next  muft  Icnow,    ' 
Which  Vvantmg,  We  can  neither  Reap  nor  Sow. 

IT  is  impoffible  to  go  through  the  many  difficul- 
ties in  this  Art,  without  many  and  feveral  forts 
of  Tools  and  Inftrunients,  asPloQghs^  Carts,(^r^ 
It  IS  aWb  difficult  and  anprofitable  to  nlake  ufe  of/ 
fdch  Ploughs,  Toots,  and  rhftrunients  that  are  trou- 
blefome,  heavy  and  chargeable,  when  the  fame  La- 
bour may  be  as  well  performed,^^  if  not  better,  with 
iuch  that  arc  eafie,  light,  and  not  fo  coftly :  There- 
fore I  fhall  in  this  Chapter  difcover  unto  you  all  the 
feveral  fotts  of  Inflruments  neCefTary  for  the  Ua£' ' 
bandman,  and  what  inconveniencies  have  bepTi  ftnmd 
in  fome  6f  them  •,  and  the  Remedies,  and  what  new 
Ways  of  Methods  have  been  of  late  discovered  to. 
ftciKtate  his  Labours,  as  I  find  them  dirpL'VfeJ  in  fe- 
veral Authors,  and  have  obferved  the.  fame  in  feveral 
pH'rts  of  this  Kingdom  ^  this  Inftrumelital  p^rt  of\ 
Agriculture  being  not   of  the  leaft  conxrerument : 
Atid  ftiall  alfo  difcover  unto  you  feveral  profitable- 
Kxperimentsand  Direftions  in  Building,  iiecclTdry 
^o  be  "knewfi,  .  a^^ 
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SECT.    I. 

Of  tbefeverd  forts  e^Plows- 

And  Firft  I  ftiall  begin  with  the  Plow,  the  meff 
neceflary  Inftrament,  the  chiefcft  of  all  Engines 
(as  GabrUL  Plat  terms  It)  and  happily  foond 
out. 

There  is  a  very  great  difference  in  Plows,  Aat 
there  is  fcarce  any  fore  Rule  for  the  making  of  them, 
and  every  Country,  yea  almoft  every  County  diff 
fersj  not  only  in  the  Plows,  but  even  in  every  part 
of  diem. 

Plows  alfo  do  not  only  differ  according  to  the  fcv^ 
ral  Cuftoms  of  feveral  Places,  but  alfo  the  lands  do 
differ  in  ftrength  or  weaknefs,  or  the  difiercnt  Na- 
ture of  the  Soil. 

To  defcribe  them  all,  is  not  a  work  for  this  place: 
But  I  will  give  (bme  brief  Defcriptions  of  the  prin- 
cipal fort  of  Plo\ys  of  the  greateft  efteem :  And  firft 
of  the  Double-wheeled  Plow,  which  is  of  moftcon- 
ftant  ufe  in  Hartferdffjire^  and  many  other  Coun- 
tries, and  is  very  ufeful  upon  all  Flinty,  Stony,  or 
hard  Gravel,  or  any  other  hard  Land  whatibever : 
It's  efteemed  a  ufeful  and  neceffary  Plow.  Thefe  re- 
quire a  greater  ftrength  than  other  Plows,  and  to 
be.ufed  in  fuch"  places  where  other  Plows  will  not  to 
any  purpofe.  It  is  ufually  drawn  with  Hor(es  or 
Oxen  two  a-breaft  •,  the  Wheels  arc  ufuall/  cigh- 
teen  or  twenty  Inches  high  •,  in  fome  places  the  Fur- 
row-Wheel is  of  a  larger  circumference  than  the 
oriier  that  goes  on  the  folid  Land. 

There  is  another  fort  of  Double-wheeled  Plows, 
called  the  Twrnwrefi  ^  Pltnp^  which  fnrpaffcth  for 
weight  and  clumfmefs.  and  is  called  the  Kcmift- 
Plow^  being  there  much  ufed. 

The  Ont  Wh^el-PUw  is  an  excellent  good  one. 
and  you  may  ufe  it  on  almoft  any  fort  of  Lands,  and 
is  of  that  fliape  and  form  that  will  admit  of  more 
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-lightnefs  and  nimblenefe  than  the  other  Wheel-Ploxpsj 
being^the  lame  that  Mr.  Hartlib  fpeaks  of  to  be  made 
near  Greenwich^  by  one  who  had  excellent  Corn  oa 
barren  Land,  and  yet  Plowed  his  Land  with  one 
Horfe.        . 

This  Plow  neatly  made,, and  very  fmall,  hath  been 
drawn  with  one  Horfe,  and  held  by  one  Man;  and 
plowed  one  Acre- a  day  at  Sowing- time,  in  a  moift 
Seafon  :  There- hath  been  with  fix  Horfes,  fix  Men^ 
and  fix  Plows,  plowed  fix  Acres  a  day  at  Sowing- 
time,  in  light  and  well-wrought  Land.  This  feems 
to  accord  with  the  Plow,  ufed  in  Hefiod's  tim^,  where 
the  Plow-man  did  both  guide  and  drive. 

There  is  a  fort  of  Plow  made  without  either  Wheel 
or  Foot,  defcribed  at  large  by  Mr.  Blith^  to  be  the 
rnoft  eafie  going-Plow,  and  of  leaft  Workmanlhip,  / 
Burden  or  Charge,  called  the  Plain-Plowy  fit  for  any 
Lands,  uolefs  in  irregular  extream  Land,  either  foif 
, Stones,  Roots,  or  Hardneft-,  and  there  ad vifevh  to- 
•  the  Hpuhle^whetlcd  PloWj  being  of  ftrength  to  fup- 
ply  extremities  and  cafes  of  necefli ty. 

Mir.  -S/iVi&defcribes  a  double  Plow,  the  one  afRxed 
to  the  fide  of  the  other,  that  by  the  help  of  four 
.Horfes  and  two  Men,  you  may  Plough  a  double  por-, 
tion  of  Land,  th«  one  Furrow  by  the  fide  of  the 
other.  This  he  efteemeth  not  to  be  of  any  gr^at. 
advantage  above  the  other  plain  Plow,  yet  may  be, 
of  good  u(e  on  fome  Lands. 

There  is  another  lort  of  Doubtc-Phm  much  ex- 
ceeding the  other,  as  Mr.  Hartlib  in  his  Legacy  te- 
ftifies  of  an  ingenious  yoqngMan  of  Km^  who  had 
two  Plows  fattened  together  very  finely,  by  the 
which  he  Plowed  two  Furrows  at  once,  one  undet 
another  i  and  fo  ftirred  up  the  Land  twelve  or  four- 
teen Inches  deep.  ^     ,,.  .  ,    n,         >. 

This  is  one  of  the  beft  additions  to  the  Plow,  if 
thrcqghly  profecuted  •,  for  moft  Land  requires  a 
deeper  flirring  than  is  ordinarily  given  it  by  the 
ofual  way  of  Plowing,  as  is  evident  by  thofeExpe^ 
riments  that  have  been  nude  in  digging  and  fcttini 
"of  Corn.  This  way  alfo  comes  near  that  of  Dig- 
•  ^In,^ 
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the  Shield^boardj  atid  Jbort  Wrtfi^  and  fiarp  Ironsj 
thefarcafiet. 

What  clfe  is  neceflarily  requifitc  in  the  Plow,  you 
may  better  find  by  your  Manual  and  Ocular  Expe- 
rience, than  by  all  the  InftruAionsthat  can  be  here 
given,  (as  in  Platuui)  Pluris  efi  ocultum  tefiis  untUj 
quam  auriti  decern.  Yet  if  you  are  defirous  to  read 
the  large  Defcriptions  of  the  feveral  fort  of  Plows 
now  in  ufe,  with  all  their  diverfities  of  Coulters^ 
Shorts^  Shield-boards^  Wrejls^  &c.  I  refer  you  to 
the  Englift)  Improver. 

There  may  be  other  Plows  made  for  feveral  ufes 
not  ufuallv  known  •,  as  lightly  to  pare  off  the  Turf 
of  foarded-Land,  as  they  ufually  do  that  moft  labo- 
rious way  with  the  Breafli-Plow,  to  be  burnt  on 
heaps  after  it  is  turned  and  dried  :  This  would  fave 
the  greateft  part  of  the  Expence  of  Burn-beating,  . 
and  be  every  whit  as  well,  if  not  better. 

I  have  heard  of  Plows  drawn  by  Maftiff  Dogs ; 
others  promife  much  of  Plows  driven  by  the  Wind  j 
but  theft  I  efteem  as  fruitlefs  to  the  Husbandman,    ' 
and  rather  the  Produfts  of  Superficial  Ingenuity. 

Concerning  Plows  or  Inftruments  for  the  making 
of  the  Furrow,  Sowing  the  Corn,  and  covering  of  it 
with  the  fame  Plow  ^  with  the  feveral  other  ufes  of 
that  and  other  Plows,  you  will  find  difcovered  in 
their  proper  places. 

S  EC  T.    11. 

Of  Carts  and  Waggons. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  iVaggonsy  Carts  ^  &^. 
fome  with  four,  fome  with  two  Wheels  ;  and  alfo 
for  feveral  ufes,  either  for  the  carrying  of  Timber, 
Corn,  Dong,  or  fuch  like-,  all  differing . the  one 
from  the  other,  according  to  the  feveral  places,  whe- 
ther Hilly,  Level,  Stony,  or  Clay,  or  to  the  feve- 
ral  occafions  for  which  they  are  intended.  In  fome 
places^  they  are  much  more  curious  in  the  forming  of 
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them,  making  them  neater,  lighter  and  flenderer,  as 
well  ia  the  Wheels,  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
Cart  or  Wagjon,-  The  Wheels,  the  more  upright 
or  Tqaore  the  Spokes  are  from  the  Box  or  Center, 
the  wcAker  they  are  when  they  come  to  bear  on 
eirher  fide  •,  to  that  end  they  nuke  them  concave  or 
diHiins:;,  and  alio  to  fecure  the  Wheel  from  breaking 
in  a  fall.  The  greater  the  circumference  of  the 
Wh^' :1  is,  the  eafier  is  the  motion,  becaufe  the  Ring 
or  Bond  of  the  Wheel  is  the  more  flat,  and  doth 
more  eifily  over-pafs  any  ftones,  or  other  ohftru- 
ftions  in  the  way,  and  finks  not  (b  eafily  into  the 
Concavities  or  defe<flive  places  of  the  Earth:  Its 
motion  is  alfo  flower  at  the  Center/,  for  the  greater 
Wheel  of  eighteen  feet  in  the  circumference  goeth 
but  once  round. in  the  lame  meafure  of  ground  where 
the  lelTer  Wheel  of  nine  feet  in  the  circumference 
goeth  twice  *,  and  fo  according  to  the  fame  Rule  and 
proportion,  where  the  difference  is  greater  or  lef- 
ier :  therefore  the  lefler  the  Wheels  are  of  any  Cart, 
Waggon  or  Plow,  the  heavier  it  goes,  and  more  un- 
evenly or  jogging.  The  reafon  why  the  Fore-wheels 
are  lefler  in  a  Waggon,  is  only  for  its  conveniency 
in  turning. 

The  higher  a  Cart  or  Waggon  is  fet,  the  more  apt 
It  is  for  overturning:^  but  becaufe  the  fet  ting  of  it 
low,  and  the  height  of  the  Wheels  after  the  ufual 
way  of  placing  them,  cannot  confifl:  together  *,  there- 
fore it  may  prove  very  commodiious  to  place  the 
Ked  of  the  Cart  under  the  Axle-tree,  at  fuch  di- 
rtance  as  the  depth  or  fliallownefs  of  the  ways  or 
waters  you  are  to  go  through  will  bear  •,  for  by  this 
means  part  of  the  weight  will  be  under  the  Axle- 
tree,  which  will  {0  far  counterpoife  what  is  above, 
that  it  will  very  much  prevent  the  overturning  or 
overfetting  the  Cart  or  Waggon  :  For  we  evidently 
fee,  that  the  higher  a  Load  lieth,  whjether  it  be 
Hay,  Corn,  Straw,  &c.  the  eafier  it  overfets^  anl 
the  lower  it  lies,  as  Stone,  Metals,  (^c.  the  more 
rarely  •,  if  you  make  the  Tail  pf  th^  Cart  or  Waggon 
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furnin jf  upwards,  I  cannot  perceive  any  inconveni* 
ence  can  arife  from  this  way. 

They  are  much  more  curious  in  making  of  them 
in  fome  places,  than  in  other  1  as  in  Holland  they 
make  them  very  neat^  and  light  •,  one  Horfe  fhalli 
effcft  as  much  with  a  flender.  neat,  and  light  Cart 
and  Wheels,  as  two  fhall  witn  a  cumberfome  heavy 
one. 

In  Ow»4,  Waggons  are  made  to  pafs  frequently 
with  Sails*  like  Ships,  fas  Hiftoriographers  relate.Ji 
•It's  probable  their  Winds  are  more  certain  and  con* 
ftant,  and  their  ways  more  level  than  they  are  here. 
In  Holland  a  Waggon  was  lately  framed,  which 
with  ordinary  Sails  carried  thirty  People  fixty  Eng- 
liih  Miles  in  four  hours :  I  have  feen  much  aone  of 
this  nature,  and  more  might  be  done,  as  to  make  a 
Cart  or  Waggpn  move  againft  the  Wind  •,  and  the 
more  the  Wind  blows,  the  fafter  it  fhall  move 
againft  it,  by  the  help  of  the  perpetual  Screw.  But 
thefe  being  not  to  oiir  prefent  purpofe  of  advantage^ 
I  ihall  leave  to  others. 

s  E  c  T.  ra. 

Of  feveral  other  Inftruments  ufed  in  T!>ig- 
ging,  &:c. 

The  Trenching-Plow  or  Coulter  is  a  certain  In- 
ftrument  ufed  in  Meadow  or  Pafture-ground,  to  cut 
ont  the  fides  of  Trenches,  Carriages  or  Drains  •,  or 
it  is  ufed  in  cutting  out  the  fides  of  Turf  for  the  ta- 
king of  it  up  whole,  to  the  intent  to  lay  it  down 
again  in  the  lame  or  fome  other  place ;  It  is  only  a 
long  Stale  or  Handle,  with  a  Button  at  the  end  for 
ones  Hand,  and  at  the  other  end  it  turns  upwardji, 
like  the  Foot  of  a  Plow,  to  Aide  on  the  Ground  \  in 
.which  Bend  muft  bfe  placed  a  Coulter  or  Knife  of 
thai  length  you  intend  the  Turf  to  be  in  depth. 

Several 
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Several  fafhions  there  are  of  them,  (bme  with  ond 
Wheel,  (bme  with  tvyo,  fome  with  none  \  you  ma/ 
make  them  as  you  pleale.  .         •  ^ 

There  ar^  niany  ibrts  of  Spades,*  according  to  the 
diverfixies  of  plates,  and  tho  feveral  occaiidnsani 
humours  of  Men. 

One  fort  is  made  very  thin,  light  and  iharp,  with 
a  Socket  to  put  theStailin,  like  the  Hedging-Bill^ 
the  Bit  very  fhort,  and  not  very  broad  •,  in  (hipe 
much  like  a  Spade  in  Cards  ^  of  very  great  a fe  ti. 
fome  (though  hardly  known  to  others)  to  ttndcr-cut 
•  the  Turf  after  it  is  marked  out  with  a  Trenching- 
Plow,  which  it  doth  with  much  cafe  and  expe- 
dition. 

For  the  cuttine  of  Trenches  in  Watry,  Clayie,  or 
Morifti  Lands,  they  ufually  ufe  a  Spade,  with  a  Lsn- 
get  or  tin  like  a  Knife,  turned  up  Dy*^he  fide  of  the 
Spade,  and  fbmetimes  on  both  fides,  to  divide  the 
Clay  or  moid  Earth,  and  cut  the  fmall  Roots  that 
it  come  clean  away. 

The  ordinary  Spade  is  made  feveral  ways  but  the 
mod  commendable  are  the  lighted  and  thinned 
wrought,  not  wanting  their  due  drength  *,  the  clean- 
er they  are  kept,  the  better  they  work. 

Thjs  How  is  an  Indrument  ot  very  great  ufe,  aii<l 
it  is  great  pity  it's  no  more  ufed:  *  It  the  (pare  times 
of  the  Year  (except  when  the  Earth,  is  froicn) 
were  but  made  ufe  of  to  H^w  the  feveral  Crecks^ 
Corners,  and  Patches  of  your  Land,  it  would  un- 
doubtedly prove  a  very  great  improvement.  More 
hereof  irt  their  proper  places. 

Befides  the  Spade  and  How^  and  their  kinds,  there 
are  feveral  other  Indruments  ufed  by  the  Husband- 
man for  the  crubbing  and  raifing  of  Trees  both 
great  and  fma]!,  and  Bufiies,  Brakes,  C?v.  and  for 
the  making  holes  and  pafiages  in  hard  and  dony 
Lands  for  (everal  occafions,  and  for  the  Loading  an4 
fpreading  of  Dung,  Earth,  &c. 

As  Aiattockfy  Pick  axesj^  Grubbing-axes  \  and  lift 

the  great  Indrument  delcribed  by  Mr.  Platt^    for 

the  quick  riddance  of  Shrubs,  Broom,  andfuch^  like* 

«-  meniionci 
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mentioned  before.  Chap.  lo.  The  Iron  Oow  or  Iron 
Bar^  are  not  to  be  wanting :  Alfo  Shovels^  the  Dung-^ 
fork^  MoU'fpades^  or  Paadle-ftaff^^  you  will  fome- 
times  have  occafion  for. 

SEC  T.    IV.  ' 
Other  various  Inftrutnents. 

He  that  goes  a  borrowing^  goes  a  forrowiftg^  is  an 
old  and  true  Proverb:  Therefore  it  behoves Vur 
Husbandman  that  intends  to  (hrive,  to  poflefs  or 
furBifh  himfelf  with  all  things  neceflary,  and  of  pre- 
fent  ncceffity  for  his  Occupation,  that  he  may  not 
put  himfelf  to  the  trouble  of  borrowing,  nor  th* 
damage  he  is  likely  to  fuftain  for  want  of,  nor 
the  fcornor  difgrace  of  being  denied  anything  he 
wants. 

That  you  may  not  be  forgetful  of  any,  or  at  leaft 
of  the  mod  ufeful  and  neceflary  Inftruments^  be- 
fidcs  the  fore-mentiened,  I  will  enumerate  fueh  as 
come  into  my  Mind,  ^nd  advife  you  to  add  what 
you  find  deficient,  and  let  theniall  be  placed  in  their 
proper  places*,  according  to  Xenophon's  Advice: 
oupellex  &  hfirumenta  varia  Ruftica^  fuo  fua^ui 
loco  &  or  dine  difpofita^  in  prompt  u^fint^  qtiottesveL 
ptomenda^  vel  requifita  feponenda  funt^ 

"Belonging  to  the  ^Arable  and  Field-Land^ 
are 

Harrows. 

Drags. 

Forks. 

Sickles. 

Reap-hookf; 

Weed-hooks.'     • 

Pitch-forks. 

Rakes. 

l^ow-ftafF  and  Beetle.      ^ 

B  b  #  81ed;« 
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Sleds. 

RoHerJ 

Mold-fpears  and  Traps. 

Crade-iythes. 

Seed-lip. 

To  thf'Birn  and  Stable. 

Flails. . 

Ladders. 

.Winnowing-Fan. 
^Meafures  for  Gprn. 

Sieves  and  Rnddjers* 
i  .  Brooms. 

Sacks. 

Skeps  or  Scuttles. 

Bins. 
I     Pailu. 

Carry-Combs, 

Main-Combs. 

Whips. 

Goacts. 

Hamers  for  Hories,  and 

Yokes  for  Oxen. 

rPannels. 
^     Wanteys. 

P^k-faddles. 

Suflingles. 

jCarMines. 

Skrein  for  Cbrni 

To  Meadowi  and  T a/lures. 

Sythes. 

Rakes. 

Pitchforks  and  Prongs, 

Fetters  and  Clogs,  and  Shackles; 

Cutting-Spade  for  Hay-reeks^ 

ijprf^-lQcis. 
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Other  NeeiQary  Ujiruments^  . 

Hindtbarrows. 
Wh^el-^)arrow«%       • 

Hammer  and  Nails,' 

Pincers*      ,  '. 

Scfflers. 

Bridle  and  Saddle. 

Nailf ^ieixers  or  Gimlets. 

Hedjging-hooksand  Bills* 

Garden-ilieers* 

A  GrindftoQe.       :  1 

Whetftoncs. 

Hatchets  and  Aites. 

Saws. 

Beetle  and  Wedses. 

Leavers. 

Shears  for  Shtep, 

Trowels  for  Hoaft  and  Gardeiu 

Hod  and  Tray. 

Hog-yokes  aad  Rings; 
.  Marks  for  Beaftsi,  aod  Utenfils. 
*  Scales  and  Weights. 

An  Awl,  and  every  other  thing  rirceflary. 

S  E  C  T.    V. 

0/ oAmendments  attdfrofitabie  Exlmmenn 
h  "Building. 

As  the;  /i^anners  2k^^,  Cufioms  of  Men  \xz  In  every 
'  Age  riefined,  ^nd  t<;ni  more  and  more  to  Purity  and 
Pdrfeaioa  in  thefe  N^rthcrn^  and  formerly  rude  and 
fajvage  Countrys,!  Qt:  rather  grow  more  exaft,  and 
imipait^  the  other,  more  Southerly^  and  tirft  civili:jed 
parts  in  Language^  fanner s^  Arts\  and  Sciences'^  fo 
da  they  alfo  cndeavoar  to  Reform  their  moft  grofs, 
uadigefted,  and'iil-contrived  5fr//ii«re/  and  Edifices^ 
Bb2  ^*  not 
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not  only  in  Cities  and  Tonms^  bat  in  their  Qmntry 
Villages  alfo,  that  we  noVv  compare  fome  of  our 
Cities  and  Towns  with  nioft  of  theirs,  and  even  ex- 
cel them  in  feveral;  and  that  not  a  few  of  our  moil 
fuavious  and  deleftable  Rural  Seats  as  well  for  their 
Magnificent,  Regular,  and  Artificial  Stra£hires,  and 
moft  Ingenious  contrivances,  as  in  their  moft  (ala- 
brious,  convenient,  and  plea(ant  Scituations. 

And  for  the  future,  were  but  the  Rules  of  Arcbi- 
teSture  duly  obferved,  and  thofe  new  and  compleat 
Methods  and  Models  contrived  for  Building,  and 
the  Situations  of  Places,  according  to  the  heft  judg- 
ments taken  notice  of  in  fuch  Buildings  that  may 
hereafter  be  raifed,  either  de  Novo^  or  in  the  rcfto- 
ring  or  re-edifying  of  our  ancient  and  decayed  Seats 
in  our  Country-Villages,  oxit£ngUmd  in  a  few  Ages 
would  appear  a  Kingdom  befet  and  adorned  in  orery 
^art  witri  curious  and  admirable  Habitations,  pofleft 
with  noble  and  ingenious  Inhabita,nts  i  and  would  at 
large  reprefent  to  the  view  of  all,  what  AUddlefex 
It's  Epitome  now  doth  ^  and  would  contraft  the  Envy 
of  otner  Nations,  as  the  Land  of  Canaan  formerly 
did. 

Therefore  let  me  advlfe  all  fuch  that  are  willing 
or  neceilitat^d  to  Builds  that  they  fit  down  and  con- 
fiderof  the  Manner  and  Method  of  Building,  as  well 
of  the  Charge  and  Expence',and  that  they  will  make 
choice  of  fuch  Surveyors  and  Workmen  that  un- 
derftand  what  they  go  about,  and  not  be  guided  or 

{jerfuadcd  by  fuch  that  are  Wedded  to  an  old  dc- 
brmed  Cuftom,  who  will  in  no  wife  confent  to  x 
more  compleat  way^  although  it  be  much  more 
Peautifdl  and  Regular,  and  alfo  with  le(s  Materials^ 
i^nd  cheaper,   and  more  convenient  than  the  other, 
*  for  no  other  reafon  but  that  it  is  a  Novel,  and  not  i$ 
our  Forefathers  did  before  us^  yet  perhaps  are  'wil- 
ling to  beflow  expence  enough  upon  it  in  enriching 
it,  although  but  with  little  Skill  or  Art    Bat  I  fap- 
pofe  it  is  better  to  ereft  that  Which  will  be  pleaiing 
t9,   and  content  both  \Vifc-nl?n  an4  Fools,    thin 
^•*  that. 
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that,  though  done  by  the  fame  Coft  ahd  Expence, 
which  will  only  pleafe  Fools. 

This  is  a  digreifion  from  00 r  intended  defign,  and 
here  infertedonly  to  perfwade  fuch  that  intend  any 
ftore  of  Building,  to  make  ufe  of  fuch  Authors  and 
Perfons  that  underftand  that  Art,  which  in  this 
place  we  do  not  undertake  to  teach,  only  fliall  give 
the  Husbandman  a  few  general  Rules  and  DirefHons 
that  I  have  cafually  met  withal,  about  the  Situati- 
on and  Building  of  a  plain  Country  Seat,  and  the 
building  of  Walls,  Barns,  Mills,  &a. 

Tr^dium  Rufticum  bonum  Coelumhabeat^  &c. 

LtCt  your  Country'houfe  have  a  good  Air^  and  mt 
cptn  to  Tempejtsy  Seated  in  a  good  Soil  ^  let  it  there- 
in excels  if  you  cany  let  it  ft  and  under  a  Hilly  and 
behold  the  South^  in  a  healthy  place  ^  let  there  be  no 
want  of  fVorkmen  or  Labourers  •,  let  there  be  good 
Watery  and  let  it  ftand  near  fome  City  or  Market- 
Itowny  or  the  Sea^  or  fome  Navigable  River y  or  have  a 
^oodRoad  or  Way  from  it.    Thus  Cato  advifeth. 

Little  more  can  be  faid,  but  that  Woods  alfo  as 
well  as  Water  may  be  near  it,  they  being  the  orinr 
cipal  things  that  adorn  a  Country  Habitation :  But  if 
you-cannot  conveniently  feat  your  Houfe  amongft  the 
Trees,  yet  are  there  few  places  but  you  may  raife 
Ipeedlly  Trees  about  your  Houfe,  as  before  we  di* 
refted.  It  being  far  better  to  have  your  Houfe  de* 
fended  by  Trees  than  Hills  •,  for  thefc  yield  a  cool- 
ing, refreftiing,  fweet  and  healthy  Air  and  Shade, 
during  the  heat  of  Summer,  and  very  much  break 
the  cold  Winds  and  Tempeft  from  every  Coaft  in 
the  Winter.  The  other  according  as  they  are  fitU' 
ated,  defend  only  from  fome  certain  Winds-,  and 
if  they  are  on  the  North-fide  of  your  Houfe,  as  they 
defend  you  from  that  Air  in  the  Winter,  fo  do  they 
deprive  you  of  it  in  the  Summer*,  if  they  are  on  the 
South-fide,  it  otherwlfe  proves  as  inconvenient.  Be- 
iides,  they  vield  not  the  Pleafures  and  Content- 
ments, nor  the  varieties  of  Obleftations  to  the  inge- 
•    B  b  3  nroui 
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ni'^.ns  Pviiflick,  as  the  tall.plnmpsof  Trees, ^nd  plea- 
Tint  Groves  do*,  yet  are  Hills  cloathed  with  Cop- 
pices, or  otherwife  improved,  pleafant  Objefts,  fo 
that  they  ftand  not  too  near  your  tioufe. 

If  on  thy  Native  Soil  thou  dofl  prepare 

*P  ercct  a  Villa,  you  ?fiuft  place  it  there^ 

Wh^re  a  free  ProfpcSi-  dies  it  felf  extend 

into  a  Garden  *,  where  the  Sun  may  lend 

His  Inliucucc  from  the  Eaft\  his  radiant  heat 

Should  on  your  Hovfe  through  variom  Windows  btdt. 

But  on  that  fide  ivhich  chiefly  open  lies 

To  the  Nunh-rvind^  rohcnce  Storms  and  Shoxorsarife^ 

There  Flj/it  a  l^ood  *,  for  without  that  defence^ 

Nothing  rcffis  the  Northern  Violence. 

Rapin. 
Let  not  your  Houre  be  too  low  feated,  left  yon 
lof^  the  conveniency  of  Cellars :  But  if  you  cannot 
bnt  build  on  low  Grounds,  fet  the  lower  Floor  of 
yoar  Houfe  the  higher,  Jo  fupply  the  want  in  your 
Cellar  of  what  you  cannot  fink  in  the  Ground  i  for 
in  fuch.  low  and  moid  Grounds,  it  conduceth  moch 
to  the  drynefs  and  healthinefs  of  the  Air,  to  have 
Cellars  under  the  Houfe,  fo  that  the  Floors  be  good, 
and  CI:led  nnderneath. 

It  is  very  inconvenient  to  Build  Barns,  Stables,  of 
fnch-l'ke  glares  too  near  to  your  HouTe,  becaufe  Cat- 
tle, ronltrv,  and  fuch-like,  require  to  be  kept  near 
them,  which  would  then  annoy  your  Houfe,  Let 
your  G:inien  jovn  to  one,  if  not  more  fides  of  yoar 

Hp^pi  ^^'  ^'^'''^^  ^^^  '^^  ^^^^^'^  pleafmt  for  the  moft 
of  the  year,  than  to  look  out  at  the  Windows  of 
your  Parlour  and  Chambers  into  a  Garden?  What 
iides  of  your  Houfe  are  not  jovnin^  to  your  Garden, 
let  there  be  Courts  or  Yards  kept  from  Cattle, 
Poultry,  &c,  and  Planted  with  Trees  to  ftiade,  de- 
fend, jind  refrefhyour  Houfe-,  and  the  Walls  alfo 
J>lanrea  with  Vines,  and  other  Fruits. 

Not  to  fpeak  of  the  Building  of  Palaces  or  Scats 
icr  the  Nobility  or  Gentry^  but  odiy  of  plain  and 
lf::*in.u-y  Farnvhoufes^  I  have -thus  much  obfcrvei, 
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tkt  Houfes  built  too  high  in  places  obvious  to  the 
Winds,  and  not  well  defended  by  Hills  or  Trees, 
require  more  Materials  to  build  them,  and  more 
alfo  of  Reparations  to  maintain  them,  and  are  not 
fo  commodious  to  the  Inhabitants,   as  the  lower 
built  Houfes,  which  may  be  madfe  at  a  much  eafier 
rate,  and  aWo  as  com  pleat  and  beautiful  as  the  other, 
fn  building  of  a  Houfe  long,   you  loofe  the  ufe  of 
fome  Rooms.  an4  it  takes  up  more  for  Entries  and 
Paflages^   and  requires  more  Doors :  •  And  if  it  be 
/bar-kjuare,  there  muft  needs  be  IJght  wanting  ia 
feme  part  thereof,  more  than  if  it  be  built  like  an 
H,  orlbme  fuch-like Figure-,  which  maketh  it  ftand 
better  and  firmer  againft  the  Winds,  and  Light  and 
Air  come  every  way  to  it  ^  every  Room  is  near  the 
one  to  the  other.  The  Offices,  as  the  Kitchin,  Dairy- 
foonis,  Brewing  and  Baking-rooms,  are*  near  unto 
fhfe.  HAH,  which  only  divides  between  thofe  and  the 
Parlours,  C^c.    Several  Defiriptions  and  Draughts 
of  Foundations  could  I  give  you  here,  were  not  t^i^ 
cutting  of  them  too  coftly  for  fo  Ruftick  a  work  to 
bear.     The  Walls,  \vhere  Brick  may  be  had*  ar^ 
beft  and  moft  fecurely  raifed  with  it,  and  witn  lit- 
tie  Coft,  if  you  raife  firm  and  ftrong  Columns  at 
the  corners  of  your  Houle,  of  ftrength  fufficient  to 
fupport  the  Roof  or  main  Beams :   You  may  Build 
them  fqaare,  and  between  them  may  you  raife  the 
Walls  with  the  fame  Materials,  and  Work  them  up 
together  with  the  Corners  or  Columns,  leaving  the 
one  half  of  the  extraordinary  breadth  of  the  Co- 
lumn without,   and  the  other  within  the  Wall; 
whereby  you  will  fave  much  Coft  and  Charges,  both 
in  Materials  and  Workmanfhip,  and  yet  your  Houfe 
firm  and  ftrong. 

The  heavier  any  Coveringls  to  a  Houfe,  the  great^ 
er  IS  the  Expence  in  raifing  the  whole  Frame  or 
Building  to  lupport  it,  and  the  fooner  doth  it  re- 

auire  Reparations-,  therefore  healing  with  Lead  or 
at  Stone  is  not  to  be  approved  of.  By  reafon  of  irs 
weight,  where  ]Earthen  Tile,  Slate,  or  Shingh  may 

B  b  4  be 
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be  liad  :  Next  unto  Lead  or  Stone,  Tiles  made  of 
Clay  are  the  heavieft,  and  moft  in  ufe. 

Parj'Tiles^  fuch  as  come  from  Holland^  are  the 
beft  and  lighteft  Covering  of  any  fort  of  Tiles-,  and 
it  is  to  be  admired,  that  another  Kation  cantranf- 
port  fo  Earthy  a  Commodity,  and  pay  all  Duties, 
&c.  and  fell  them  at  our  own  Doors  at  a  cheaper 
Rate  than  we  can  make  them ',  and  yet  have  we  as 
good  Materials,  and  Fuel  more  plentiful  than  they. 

A  Compofitjon  of  Clay,  Sand,  &c,  iseafily  made 
for  Tiles,  that  ftiall  make  them  not  only  thinner  and 
lighter,  but  alfo  ftronger  and  more  durable,  if  in- 
genious Men  would  undertake  if,  which  are  rarely 
to  be  found  in  fo  dirty,  yet  neceflfary  an  Occupation  •, 
which  would  fave  very  much  Charge  and  Materials 
in  Building,  if  it  w^ere  truly  profecuted. 

The  iame  may  be  faid  of  Bricks,  &c.  and  with 
fuch  a  Compofidon  may  be  made  in  Molds  all  Win- 
dow-frames for  a  Houfe,  of  different  Work  and  Mag- 
ritudcs,  and  Chimney-pieces,  and  Frames  for  Doors, 
r>r,  in  feveral  pieces  made  in  Molds,  that  when  they 
arc  burnt  may  be  fet  together  either  with  afinered- 
Cement,and  feem  to  be  as  one  entire  piece*,  where- 
Vy  may  be  imitated  all  Stone-work  now  ufed  in 
Building,and  it  will  very  well  fupplyits  defeft  where 
Stones  arc  fcarce  and  dear*,  and  alfo  may  ftve  very 
nuichTimbcr  which  is  now  uied  in  Brick-building,and 
appear  Jiiuch  more  compleat  and  beautiful,  and  be  of 
morcflri.^ngth,  and  of  longer  continuance  than  Tim- 
ber or  ordinary  Brick,  and  is  very  feafible*,  as  we 
perceive  by  the  Earthen-pipes  made  -fine,  thin,  and 
durable,  to  carry  Water  under  the  Ground  at  Portf- 
77io::fh\  and  by  the  Earthen-bcicks  and  Grates  for 
Chimneys,  made  by  Sir  Job:'/  Winter  formerly  at 
Cmring'Crcfs^  of  a  great  bignefs  and  thicknefs; 
which  arc  evident  and  fiifficient  demonftrations  of 
ihe  pofiibility  of  makirg  work  fine,  thin,  and  light, 
<or  Tiles  either  plain  or  crooked,  and  for  the  mak- 
ing i^i  great  work  in  Molds,  and' the  thorough  Burn- 
ing oi  i\vt\\\  for  Doors,  Wii>do\vs,   and  Chimncy- 
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This  is  one  of  the  moft  fcafible  and  beneficial  Ope- 
ration that  I  know  in  England  to  be  neglefted. 

WheriB  either  Tiles  are  Tcarce,  or  Timber  not 
very,  plenty,  that  you  would  have  your  Houfe  but 
lightly  covered,  Shingles  are  to  be  preferred  before 
Thatch\  and  if  they  are  made  of  good  Oak,  and  (lit 
or  cleft  put^  and  then  Well  feafoned  in  the  Water 
and  Sun,  they  become  a  ftire,  light,  and  durable  Co- 
vering, 

>•  Where  it  may  be  had,  the  thin  blew  Slate  feenis 
to  be  the  beft  Covering,  being  very  light,  and  laft- 
|ng.. 

Thatch  is  a  common  Covering  in  moft  parts,  yet 
is  fome  to  be  oreferred  before  others  •,  the  beft  that 
I  have  feen  is  that  which  is  calM  fielrp^  that  is,  lone 
and  ftiff  Wheat-flraw  (with  the  Ears  cot  off)  bound 
qp  in  Bundles  unbruifed,  which  well  laid,  lies  thin 
lafts  long,  and  is  much  neater  than  the' common 
way. 

It  is  an  ufual  thing  to  fee  thick  arid  tall  Walls  to 
fall,  either  by  reafon  of  ;he  weaknefs  of  the  Foun- 
dation, the  weight  of  th^  Wall,  or  the  decay  of  the 
Cement  or  Mortar  through  Age-,  which  hath  pro- 
voked feveral  to  great  and  unneceffary  Expences  in 
layine  deeper  and  ftronger  Foundations,  and  in  mak- 
ing the  Walls  much  thicker  than  ufual ;  when  all 
that  extraordinary  Coft  jnight  b^  faved,*  by  taking 
notice  of  thele  few  Ob(ervat\ons, 

Firfi^  That  ftrait  Walls,  thoueh  thick,  and  feem- 
ingly  ftrong,  yet  either  by  the  falfenefs  of  the 
Ground,  or  being  obvious  to  high  Winds,  or  the  de- 
cay of  the  Mortar,  are  apt  to  lean  or  fall. 

Secondly^  That  Walls  built  crooked,  though 
thin  and  weak,  are  yet  more  lading  then  a  ftrait 
Wall. 

Thirdly^  That  a  Wall  built  over  a  River  on  Pil- 
lars or  Arches,  ftands  as  firm  as  the  reft  of  the  WalL 
whofe  Foundation  i%  entire  \  as  I  have  in  (everal 
places  obfcrved. 

Which  plainly  demonftfates  unto  us,  that  a  Wall 
\m\t  up  niu^h  thinner  than  ufual,  having  at  every 

twenty 
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twenty  Foot  diftance  (or  fuch  like,  as  you  think 
fit)  an  Angle  fet  out  about  two  Footer  more,  ac- 
cording as  the  Wall  is  in  height,  or  having  at  fuch 
diftance  a  Column  or  Pillar  erefted  with  the  Wall 
fix  or  eight  Inches  or  more  on  each  fide,  over  and 
above  the  thicknefs  of  the  refl:  of  the  Wall,  the  Foun- 
dation of  fuch  jetting  out  or  Column  being  firmly 
laid,  it  muft  of  necellity  ftrengthen  the  Wall  much 
more  than  if  five  times  the  Materials  ufed  in  thefe^ 

Settings  or  Columns  were  ufed  in  the  Wall  being' 
:raif,  which  moft  evidently  faves  you  a  great  part 
of  your  Expence,  and  your  Wall  much  more  firm 
and  compleat:  For  if  it  be  a  Wall  for  Fruit-Trees, 
thofe  Nooks  or  Corners  in  the  Jettings  out,  whether 
Jlnculnr  or  Semi  circular^  are  fecure  places  for  the 
more  tender  Trees*,  or  if  they  are  Columns  or  Pil- 
lars, they  make  the  Wall  much  the  Warmer,  by 
brcakins;  the  motion  of  the  Wind  or  Air  that  pafleth 
by  it:  And  thefe  Foundations  laid  fecure,  although 
at  that  diftance,  fupport  the  Wall  in  loofe  and  falfe 
Ground,  as  though  a  were  entire*,  but  if  the  Ground 
be  very  loofe,  you  mayprojeflan  Arch  from  each 
Foundation,  thouj^K  obfcurely. 

It  is  a  great  injury  to  our  Building,  that  our  Ce- 
ir.ent  is  no  better  :  In  former  Ages,  when  they  built 
with  fmall  and  unequal  Stones,  their  Cement  or 
M.);l:t  far  exceeded  ours,  as  is  moft  evident  in  the 
Ruin?  of  old  Afoinijleries^  Caftlcs^  &c.  where  there 
Mortar  is  much  harder  than  in  any  of  our  more  mo* 
dern  Buildings. 

It  is  a  great  Error  in  Mafons,^  ^rjcy iXf*'^;  ^^• 
to  let  the  Lime  flackenand  coo!  Vifefp^e' ffiey 
up  tiieir  Mortar,  and  alfo  to  let  their  Mortar  cool 
and  dye  before  they  ufe  if,  therefore  if  yoA  expeft 
your  Work  to  be  well  done,  and  long  to  c-^ntloiuei 
work  up  your  Lime  quick,  and  butjlittle^4ta.,time| 
that  the  Mortar  may  not  lie  long  befJSre^itJbe  i^fed, 
and  with  dry  Stone,  for  which  the  Summer  u  prin- 
cipally to  be  ele(R:ed.  ..r.    .  .     .  ..*      ,  , 

For  Brick,  if  it  be  JAiJle,WraU/:tinie,*  tet  them 
be  laid  dry,  if  ia  the^mmcYfrnv^,'^^^^     Ir  wril 

*    •  ■  qjiC 
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the  ufe  o(  Lifffeed-Oilj  Tar^  or  fuch-likc  Olea^* 
nous  matter,  tends  machto  their  prefervation  and 
duration.  Hejiod  prefcribcs  to  hang  your  Inihu- 
ments  in  the  Smoak,  to  make  them  ftrong  and  laft- 
ing  \  temonem  in  fumo  pomres :  Surely  then  the  Oyl 
of  Smoak,  or  the  Vegetable  Oyl,  by  fomc  other 
means  obtained,  muft  needs  be  effefhial  in  the  pre- 
ftrvation  of  Timber.  Alfo  FirgU  advifeth  the  (amc, 

Et  fufpenfa  focis  exploret  Rabora  fumm. 

In  ancient  times  they   bruifed  their    Com  in 
Morters-,  fince  which   moft   tedious  and  incoim 

Eleat  way.  Mills  have  been  invented,  Ibme  to 
e  ufcd  by  hands,  as  Querns^  others  to  be  mov- 
ed by  Horfes,  others  by  the  Wind,  and  others  by 
the  Water  ^  which  laft  being  maintained  with  Icaft 
Coft,  more  certainty,  and  moft  Advantage,  hath 
gained  thePreheminence,  and  is  made  ufe  of  in  eve- 
ry place,  where  there  is  Water  fit  for  that  parpofe, 
and  where  there  is  imployment,  although  a  little 
for  the  eafe  end  convcniency  or  the  near  Inhabi- 
tants, and  for  the  particalar  advantage  of  the  Owner, 
yet  very  much  to  the  detriment  and  damage  of  the 
Kingdom  in  general,  by  injurious  obftruftions  of 
Water,  to  the  fpoiling  of  much  Meadow-ground, 
and  by  the  preventing  the  ufe  of  the  Water  for  that 
n\oi\  advanti§ious  improvement  of  overflowing  or 
drowning  of  Land  \  w:Aich  upon  the  removal  of  ihefc 
Mills  might  be  done,  and  the  Corn  as  well  ground  to 
ferve  ever/  ones  occafions, 

•Either  by  Wind-Mills,  which  may  be  ereAed  on 
Kills  in  Hilly  places,  and  in  Plains  on  any  open 
place,  where  the  Wind  may  as  well  grind  all  your 
Corn  in  places  where  the  Water-mills  now  ftaiv!. 
as  in  other  places  where  are  only  Wind-mills  for 
many  Miles  together. 

Or  by  the  Reftification  of  Water-mills,  that  i 
lefs  quantity  of  Water  may  do  that  which  now  re- 
quire a  greater  •,  to  which  end  many  have  made  vcrr 
ingenioi^s   Attempts^  and  without  qaeftlon    mtiA 
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may  be  done  in  it«  both  in  the  framing  and  order- 
ing the  Water-works  (which  we  will  pals  by  )  and  in 
the  contrivance  of  the  Mill  it  feli^  which  doubtleft 
gocf  much  heavier  by  the  Stone  they  all  the  Jtw- 
nir\  its  being  fo  large,  and  its  being  incompafled 
with  a  Hoop  or  Cafe  that  keeps  the  Meal  to  the 
edge  or  circumference  of  the  Stone,  and  much  deads 
its  motion :  The  larger  the  Runner  is,  the  heavier 
it  moves  ^  which  may  in  foqae  meafdre  be  remedied* 
by  making  four  or  five  vents  or  paflages  in  feveral 
places  of  the  Hoop,  to  ta](e  ofF  the  Meal  as  faft  as 
It  is  ground,  that  none  may  lie  to  clog  the  Runner. 
Or  a  Mill  may  probably  be  fo  contrived,  that  the 
Grinding-ftone  or  Runner  may  be  Vertical,  and  of 
bat  a  fmall  Circumference  ^  the  flat  and  fquare  edge 
whereof  may  be  fitted  into  another  fixed  Stone  cut 
hollow,  about  the  half  or  third  part  of  a  Circle ; 
which  Runner,  by  its  firft  motion,  may  difpatch'as 
much  Corn  in  the  fame  time,  as  a  larger  the  other 
way.  Severiil  al'fo  of  thefe  Vertical  Stones  may 
be  on  the  (ame  jixi^  ^  this  may  be  ufed  in  all  the 
laid  Ibrts  of  Mills. 


CHAP-    XII. 

Of  Fowling  and  Fifliing. 

S  E  C  T.    I. 

Of  Fowling  in  General 

FOraTmuch  as  moft  Farms  and  Country  Habitii^ 
tions,  lie  near  unto  the  Sea,  great  Jliverf, 
large  Fens,  Marlhes,  &€.  to  which  are  great 
reforts  of  Water-fowl,  or  clfe  are  well  furnifhed 
wfth  Lattd-foWl|  either  of  which  are  very  profitable 
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to  the  Husbandman :  Wherefoi e  it  may  not  be  ^txu£ 
to  add  fome  general  DireftLons  for  the  taking  of 
theni^  which  will  redound  to  his  Advant^^e,  nc|tt 
only  for  their  CarkaiTes,  but  for  that  auny  torts  of 
the  Land-fowl  are  (bmewhat  intjurious  to  his  Huf- 
bandry. 

It  is  generally  obferved,  that  Water-lbwl  ^re  ifi 
their  own  nature  the  Moft  fubtil  and  wifeft  of  Birds, 
and  moft  careful  of  their  own  (afety  \  to  which  end 
they  do  form  themfelves  into  an  orderly  Body  or 
Camp,  and  have  their  Scouts  and  Sentinels  at  a  di- 
'ftance,  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  an  Enemy, 
which  they  fuddenly  do  by  a  certain  Watch-word, 
which  will  oblige  you  to  be  more  cautious  and 
.careful  than  ordinary  In  your  endeavouring  to  iur- 
iprize  them, 

It  is  needlels  here  to  particularize  the  lercnl 
*  Haunts  of  each  fort  of  Water-fowl,  feeing  there 
are  few  that  have  Lands  haunted  with  thcra,  bat 
,they  Icnow  anear  in  what  part^  they  moft  uliuliy 
frequent.  The  one  fort  that  are  not  Welyf opted, 
as  the  Heron,  Bittern,  &c.  delight  moft  in  fha/low 
Waters,  and  Boggy  Fenny  places.  The  other  fort 
*""ttatTWim,*^ts  tfie'^iV4t<mjoo4c,-DoeK,  M^ingcon,  Ti\» 
delight  moft  in  Rivers,  large  and  deep  Waters,  cr • 
where  they  may  have  .plenty  ^of  Water,  and  fwim 
undifturbed  of  Man*  or  Beaft  •,  and  efpecially  where 
the  Water  is  leaft  fubjeft  to  Freeze. 

The  Wild-Goofe  delights  very  much  in  green 
Winter-corn:  Therefore  in  fuch  Lands  that  arc 
•near  the  Water  may  you  find  them.. 

Moft  of  thefe  Fowl  have  th?ir  Day-haunts  and 
their  Night-haunts  •,  for  in  the  C)ay-time  they  ufj- 
ally  retire  to  fome  fecure  place  where  they  may 
confidently ' reft  themfelvei':  .In  thV Evening  thcr 
take  to  their  beft  Feeding-places,  and  fnull  grcci 
Streams,  where  they  dare  not  appear  in  the  G^cjvr 
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SEC  T.    11. 

Of  Taking  the  greater  fort'  of  Fowl  with 
Nets. 

Let  your  Nets  be  hiade  of  the  beft  Packthread, 
with  great  and  large  Maflies  ^  for  the  htgor  they 
arc,  the  better  and  the  more  forely  do  they  intangte 
them  i  fo  that  they  be  not  too  big  to  let  the  Fowl 
creep  through  therii^ 

Let  the  Nets  be  about  two  Fathom  deep,  and  (iK 
in  length :  Verge  your  Net  on  each  fide  with  very 
ftrong  Cord,  and  extend  it  at  each  end  on  long 
Poles ^  fo  that  the  two  lower  ends  of  the  Poles  may 
be  fattened  with  a  piece  of  Line  to  two  StdJces  dri- 
i^ch  into  the  Ground,  at  fnch  place  where  you  have 
oWerved  to  Be  the  Morning-haunts  or  feeding  pla- 
rts  of  thefe  Fowl:    Being  there,  place  your  Nets 
two  hours  before  they  come  *,  then  at  about  two  ot 
three  fathom  beyond  the  Net,  in  a  right  Line  firom 
the  two  Stakes,  fix  one  end  of  the  Cord  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  Net  was  extended  upon,  holding 
in  your  hand  the  other  efid,  which  muft  be  at  leaft 
ten  or  twelve  Fathom  long',  which  on  the  app^r- 
ance  of.Oame  within  !the  Verge  of  the  Ket,  you 
may  ftddenly  pull,  and  ca^  die  Net  over  them. 
Xet  the  Net  be  fpread  fmooth  and  flat  on  the  Ground, 
and  ftreVired  ov^  with  .Gtafe,  Sedge,  or  fuch-like, 
to  Jiide  ft  from  the  Fowl  •,  and  place  your  felf  in 
fome  fhelter  of  Graft,,  Fern,  or  Igch-like:    If  you 
have  a  Stale,  you  may  place  it  within  the  Verge  of 
the  Net,  which  will  very  much  conduce  to  the  in- 
creafe  of  your  ^fort.  .Vfhi^  you  may  continue  till 
the  Sun  be  near  ah  hour  hi^h,  for  after  that  time 
their  ^fdifig in  thofepUcesi^  over,  until  about  Sun- 
let  again. 

If  your  Net  be  large,  aijd  fet  for  great  Fdwl, 
one  of  them  will  be  j^s  much  as  you  can  convenient- 
ly tJ^row  9y^f  them^  btit  if  you  f^t  for  fmall  Birde, 

•  ■  the« 
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then  two  fmill  Nets  may  be  placed  after  the  mannet 
in  Eg.  z..  K.  at  the  beginning  of  this  Book. 

SECT,    in, 

0/the  Taking  fmdW^zttv-Vowl  with  Nets. 

Let  thefe  Nets  be  made  of  Imall  and  ftrong  Pack- 
thread, the  Mafties  proportionable,  according  to  th« 
Fowl  you  defigh  to  take:  Let  the  Net  be  about  two 
Foot  and  a  half  deep,  and  of  length  according  to  the 
breadth  of  the  River,  or  other  Waters  you  intend 
to  place  them  in,  and  the  Net  Lined  on  both  fides 
with  falfe  Nets  of  Maflies  eighteen  Inthcs  (qaare 
each  way,  that  when  the  Fowl  ft  tike,  they  may  pafe 
throuffh  the  firft  Net,  and  be  intangled  between 
Xhemboth. 

Slake  this  Net  ^thwart  the  River  ^  the  bottom  be- 
ing plumbed^  that  it  may  (ink  about  fix  Inches,  and 
the  upper  part  fo  ftrained,  that  it  may  lie  flanrwiie 
againil  the  Current  of  the  Water,  about  two  Foot 
above  the  Water  •,  but  let  the  ftrings  which  fapport 
the  upper  fide  of  the  Net  be  fattened  to  fmali  yield- 
ing fticks  prickt  in  the  Bank,  yielding  a  little  as  the 
Fowl  ftrikes  againfl;  the  Net,  the  better  to  intan- 
gle  them.  Place  feveral  of  thefe  Nets  at  feveral  d*- 
ftanccs  on  the  River :  And  in  the  Night,  if  any 
Fowl  fall  near  them,  you  may  be  confident  of  your 
fiiare. 

The  better  toaccompHfliyourdefiM,  deter  them 
from  places  that  lie  remote  where  the  Fowl  afosiUy 
iiaunt,  l^  fliooting  at  them,  which  will  make  theoi 
take  to  the  River  you  have  thus  prepared. 

S  E<:  T.    IV* 
Of  Taking  great  Bowl  with  Lime^Twigs. 

Befides  the  Art  of  Taking  Fowl  with  Nets,  there 
is  a  very  ingenious  way  of  taking  them  with   Bird- 
lime, which  feems  vefy  antienti  for  PUfry^    who 
^  .      lived 
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Mved  above  1600  years  fince,  not  only  mS^ntions  the 

ufe  of  it,  in  Liming  of  Twigs  to  catch  Birds  withe 

at,  htit  the   manner  how  the  Italians  prepared  the 

fatne,  of  the  Berries  of  Mijfeltoe^  of  Trees  gathers  * 

ed  in  the  Summer-time  before  they  were  ripe,  and 

tfcenlilat!fcrating,putrifying,  pounding,  andwaftiing 

it,  until  fit  for  ure^  which  alfo  they  mix  With  Nut4 

(^1,  as  in  his  Natriral  Hiftoty,  Lib.  16.  yOtt  may 

read.    But  feeing  that  way  of  making  Bird-lime  i$ 

not  in  ufe  with  us^  I  fliafl  not  trouble  you  with  the 

whole  Procefs,  efpeciafly  feeihg  that  we  haveinJS;i4 

glimddL  more  eafv  and  effeftual  way  of  preparing  it 

With  the  Bark  t£  that  common  and  ft)  well  knowrt 

Tree  the  Holly:  which  Preparation  is  thus  J  Takd 

Ae  Bark  of  that  Tree  about  the  end  of  June^  at 

Which  time  it  is  full  of  Sap,  and  fitter  for  your  puf^ 

p)fe v'fill  Jrour  Veflel  wilh  it  that  you  intend  to  boil 

It  in,  then  add  thereto  of  clear  Water  as  much  a« 

the  Veffel  will  con^eftiently  hold,  and  boil  it  fo  long 

until  the  grey  and  white  Bark  arife  from  the  greeny 

which  will  be  about  twelve  or  fixteen  Hours :  Thert 

take  it  off  the  Fire,  and  gentJy  decant  or  pour  the 

Water  from  the  Barks,  and  feparate  the  grey  and 

white  Barks  from  the  green,  which  lay  on  a  Stone-* 

floor,  in  fome  Cellar  or  moift  or  cool  places  and 

cover  it  over  with  Fern,  or  qther  green  Weeds,  td 

a  good  thicknefs,  the  better  to  acceleirate  its  putrer 

laAioti:^  which  will  be  accompliftied  in  twelve  or 

fourteen  days  time,  and  fometimes  lefs,  and  it  re*? 

dnced  to  a  perfeft  Mucilage :  Then  pound  it  well  in 

a  large  Morter  with  a  wooden  Peftle,  until  it  be  f0 

tempered,  that  no  part  of  the  Bark  be  difcerlied  un4 

bruifed.      After  which  wafti   ir  exceeding  well  ia 

dear  Water,  by  renewing  your  Water  and  Rains 

fo  often  that  no  foulnefs  or  Motes  remain  in  it^ 

and  piititintoa  deep  Earthen  Veflel,  where  it  will 

purge  it  felf  for  four  or  five  days  together :  Theit 

JCom  it  clean  as  its  filth  arifes^  and  when  it  hath 

done  purging,  put  it  into  a  clean  Veffel,  and  keefi 

itclois  for  ufe.  '  ^  ^'   > 

C  t  th< 
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The  Bark  of  the  Birch-tree  is  by  fome  aiRrmed  to 
make  as  good  Lime,  as  that  of  the  HoBy^  being  the 
lame  way  to  be  prepared  \  (b  that  you  may  try  or 
ufe  which  is  moit  eafie  to  come  by.  Al(b  you  need 
not  boil  either  of  the  Barks,  if  you  give  it  longer 
time  to  putrify  ^  for  the  boiling  is  o^y  to  accele- 
rate Otttrefaftion. 

Wnen  you  intend  to  ufe  it,  take  as  much  of  it  as 
you  think  fit,  and  put  it  into  an  Earthen-pot,  with 
a  third  part  of  Capons-greafe  or  Goofe-greafe  well 
clarified,  and  fet  it  over  the  fire,  and  let  them  melt 
together.:  Stir  them  until  they  are  thoroughly  in- 
corporated i  and  fo  continue  ftirring  of  the  Fire, 
till  it  be  cold. 

If  you  fear  the  freezing  of  your  Birdlime,  add  in 
yourlaft  mixture  a  quarter  as  much  of  the  Oil  Pi- 
troliumj  as  you  do  of  the  Goofe  or  Capons-greafe, 
and  no  cold  will  congeal  it. 

When  your  Lime  is  cold,  take  your  Rods  and 
warm  them  -,  then  a  little  befmear  the  Rods  with 
your  Lime,  and  draw  the  Rods  the  one  from  the 
other,  and  clofe  them  again.  Work  them  thus  con- 
tinually together,  until  they  are  all  over  equally  bc- 
Ciieared. 

If  you  Lime  Straws  or  Strings,  you  muft  do  it 
when  the  Lime  is  hot,  and  at  the  thinneft,  by  fold* 
ing  and  doubling  them  together  before  the  fire, 
and  fold  and  work  them,  till  it  be  all  over  through- 
ly Limed:  Putthefe  in  Cafes  of  Leather  imtil  you 
ufe  them. 

When  you  intend  to  ufe  your  Bird-lime  for  great 
Fowl,  take  of  Rods  long,  imall,  and  ftreight,  being 
light,  and  yielding  every  way^  Lime  the  upper 
parts  of  them  before  the  Fire,  that  it  may  the  bet- 
ter befmear  them. 

Then  go  where  thefe  Fowl  ufually  haunt,  whether 
it  be  their  Morning  or  Evening  haunt,  an  hour  or 
two  before  they  come,  and  plant  your  Twigs  or 
Rods  about  a  foot  diftance  one  from  the  other,  that 
they  cannot  pafs  them  without  being  intaled,  and 
fo  plant  over    the  place    where  their   haunt   is 
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leaving  a  place  in  the  middle  wide  enougb.  for  your 
Stale  to  flutter  in,  without  falling  foul  of  the  Twigs, 
which  Stale  you  do  well  to  provide  and  place  there, 
the  better  to  attraft  thofe  of  its  own  kind  to  your 
Snares :  From  which  Stale  you  muft  have  a,  fmal^ 
firing  to  fome  convenient  place  at  a  diftance 
where  you  may  Ue  concealed,  and  by  plucking  thq 
firing,  caufe  it  to  flutter  •,  which  will  allure  down 
th  J  Fowl  in  view, 

Prick  the  Rods  floap-wifeagainft  the  Wind,  abonft 
a  foot  above  ground  or  water  ^  and  if  you  fee  any 
taken,  furprize  them  not  fuddenly  if  any  more  are  ii| 
view,  for  by  their  fluttering  others  will  be  induce4 
to  fall  in  among  them. 

A  Spaniel  that  is  at  Comn^and,  will  beneceHarji 
to  retake  them  that  might  otherwife  efcape  out  of 
your  reach,  thefe  Fowl  being  very  ftrong. 

If  you  place  your  Twigs  for  the  lefler- fowl,  a^ 
Duck,  Malard,  Wigeon,  Teal,  &C'  you  niufti 
fit  your  Rods  according  to  the  depth  of  the  Water, 
and  your  Lime  muftbe  fqch  as  no  wet  nor  Froft  caa 

Erejudice  •,  the  Limed  part  muft  be  above  the  water^ 
lere  alfo  it  will  be  neceffary  to  have  a  Stale  of  th^ 
feme  Fowl  you  intend  to  infnarei. 

SECT.    V. 

Of  taking  Fowl  with  S$rings^ 

Moft  of  the  Cloven-Footid  Wattr-Fowl  delight  in 
Plafhes,  \Vater,  Furrows,  fiiiali  Rivolets,  ahd  fach 
like  places,  feeking  for  Worms,  Flat-grafs,  Roots,^ 
and  the  like,  in  the  Winter-time,  efpecially  in  Fro* 
fty  weather,  when  many  other  places  are  froaen  up^ 
and  thefe  warm  Springy  Water- trafts  are  open  \ 
where  you  muft  place  Springes  made  of  Horfe-teiir* 
of  bignefs  and  length  according  to  the  greatnefs  of 
the  Fowl  you  defign  to  take  •,  for  the  Heron  or  5i>* 
tern^  it  murt  be  of  near  a  hundred  Horfc-hairs,  and 
above  two  foot  in  length  •,  for  the  Woodcock,Snipe^ 
.       Cc2  »'lp- 
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Plover,  C^c.  not  above  eight  or  ten  Horfe^hairs,  and 
one  foot  in  length:  The  main  Plant,  or  Sweeper 
muft  be  alfo  proportionable  to  the  ftrength  of  the 
Fowl.  For  the  manner  of  the  making  and  fetting 
them,  Iqueftion  not  but  every  place  will  fiirnifliyou 
with  Direftors,  (if  yoa  know  it  not  already)  which 
is  mnch  eafier  and  better  than  any  written  Inftra- 
Aions.  Obferve  alfo,  that  you  prick  fmall  Sticks, 
in  manner  of  a  Hedge,  crofs-wi(e,  athwart  all  the 
other  by-pafTages,  about  half  an  Inch  apart,  and 
(bmewhat  above  a  handful  above  the  Water  or 
groundjfloaping  towards  the  place  where  yourSpring 
is  placed,  the  better  to  guide,  (which  is  eafily  aone) 
the  Fowl  into  the  Snare  •,  for  fuch  is  their  nature, 
that  they  will  not  prefs  over,  where  they  have  Li- 
berty to  pafe  through  any  gap.  If  the  places  where 
thefe  Fowl  ufually  haunt  be  frozen,  you  muft  make 
Plaflies  -,  and  the  harder,  the  Froft  is  in  other  places, 
the  greater  will  the  relbrt  of  Fowl  be  here. 

S  E  C  T.    VI. 

KfUing  of  Fowl  with  the  Fawling-^iece. 

There  are  many  places  wher6  Fowl  fettle. and  feed 
at  fome  times,  yet  fo  uncertain,  that  the  former 
ways  are  u(ele(s  j  and  there  are  alfo  many  places 
wherein  you  may  not  have  the  conveniency  or  liber- 
ty to  make  ufe  of  the  faid  ways  of  taking  Fowl  ^ 
yet  there  may  you  at  opportune  times  meet  with  a 
ffood  (hot  with  your  Fowling-piece,  the  length  and 
bore  of  which  ought  to  be  proportionable  the  one 
to  the  other,  and  both  to  your  ftrength,and  the  pUce 
you  ufe  it  in. 

Let  your  Powder  be  of  the  beft  fort,  as  new  as 
you  can,  for  with  bad  keeping  it  loofeth  its  ftrength 
exceedingly  -,  therefore  let  it  be  kept  as  dry  as  txuj 
be :  Let  it  be  well  dried  when  you  ufe  it,  and  clean 
from  duft*,  it  hath  the  more  ftrength,  and  le& 
foaleth  yqur  fi^e*    iet  70m  $bQt  be  well  Gzed^  not 
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too  great,  for  then  it  flies  but  thfn  and  Scattering ; 
nor  too  fmall,  the  Bird  being  apt  to  Ay  away  with 
it  in,  havif^  not  weight  nor.ftrength  to  enter 
far. 

Shot  being  ufualiy  above  the  value  of  ordinary 
Lead*  and  in  many  places  not  to  be  had  of  the  (izes 
you  have  nioft  occafion  for  ^  I  fliaii  therefore  here 
fet  down  the  true  Procefs  of  nuking  of  it,  of  what 
fize  you  pleafe  under  Mould-lhot. 

Take  Lead  of  what  quanity  you  pleafe,  melt  it 
down  in  an  Iron  VeflTel,  ftir  and  clear  it  with  an 
Iron  Ladle,  taking  off  4II  its  impurities  that  fwim  at 
the  top :  When  it  is  fo  hot  as  that  the  colour  of  the 
Lead  begins  to  be  greeniih,  and  not  before,  ftrew 
upon  it  Auripigmentnm  powdered  fine,  as  much  as 
will  lie  on  a  Shilling,  to  twelve  or  fifteen  pound  of 
Lead,  fome  will  require  more  j  then  ftir  the  Lead 
well,  and  the  Auripigmentvm  will  flame.  Let  your 
Iron  Ladle  have  a  Lip  or  Notch  in  the  Brim,  for  the 
more  convenient  pouring  out  of  the  Lead  •,  and  let 
the  Ladle  remain  in  the  melted  Lead  for  the  moft 
part,  that  it  may  be  of  a  heat  agreeable  to  the  Lead, 
to  prevent  inconveniencies  that  may  otherwife  hap- 
pen through  its  being  over-hot,  or  too  cold :  Then 
take  out  a  little  of  the  Lead  in  your  Ladle  for  an 
Eflay,  and  caufe  it  to  drop  out  of  it  into  a  Glafs  of 
Water  ^  which  if  the  drops  prove  to  be  round,  and 
without  Tails,  there  is  jiuripigmentum  enough  in  it, 
and  the  temper  of  the  heat  is  as  it  ought  to  be  ^  but 
if  the  congealed  drops  or  (hot  prove  not  round,  but 
with  Tails,  then  add  more  ot  the  Auripigmentumj. 
and  augment  the  heat,  until  you  find  it  right. 

Then  take  a  Copper-plate,  about  riie  fize  of  an 
ordinary  Trencher-plate,  with  a  Concavity  in  the 
middle  about  three  Inches  Diameter,  perforated 
with  about  thirty  or  forty  fraall  holes,  greater  or 
leflcr,  according  a«  you  would  have  your  Shot  to 
be  V  This  Concave  bottom  ihould  be  thin,  but  the 
thicker  the  brim  is,  the  better  will  it  retain  the 
heat.  Place  this  Plate  on  two  Bars,  or  other  Iron- 
frame,  over  a  Tub  or  Pail  of  water,  about  four 
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inches  from  the  water,  and  lay  on  the  Plate  barning 
Coals,  to  keep  the  Lead  melted  upon  it. 

Then  with  your  Ladle  take  off  your  Lead^  and 
podr  it  gently  on  the  Coals  on  the  middle  of  the 
Plate,  and  it  will  make  its  way  through  the  holes 
in  the  bottom  of  the  Plate  into  the  water,  and  fall 
'" J<*  ,?**'?"'*  **'**P*'  ^''"^  continue  your  Operation 
tiU  all  the  Lead  bepaffed  thrt)ugh  the  Plate,  blow- 
ing the  Coals  to  keep  them  alive,  that  the  Leadmzy 
not  cool  on  the  Plate^  and  flop  the  holes. 

WhJlft  you  are  thus'pouring  on  your  Lead,  ano- 
ther (Sunder  by)  may  take  another  Ladle,  and  pat 
It  tour  or  five  Inches  in  the  water  under  the  bottom 
ot  the  Plate,  and  catch  fome  of  the  Shot  as  it  drops 
down,  and  fee  what  faults  are  in  it,  that  you  may 
flop  your  hand  until  they  are  reftified. 

The  greateft  care  is  to  keep  the  Lead  on  the  Platen 
in  10  moderate  a  degree  of  heat,  that  it  be  not  to* 
cool  to  ftop  the  holes,  nor  too  hot,  which  wifl 
raake  the  drops  crack  and  fly:  If  it  be  too  cool, 
blow  the  Coals  a  little ;  if  too  hot,  ftay  your  hand 
•until  It  be  a  little  cooler  j  the  cooler  it  is,  the  lar- 
ger wiU  be  your  Shot  •,  the  hotter,  the  fmaller.  Ms. 
near  as  you  can,  obferve  the  right  temper  of  the 
heat,  and  you  will  have  very  round  Shot  without 
any  Tails. 

Then  take  your  Shot  and  dry  them  over  the  fire 
with  a  gentle  heat,  always  ftirring  them  that  they 
melt  not  i  and  when  they  are  dry  you  may  feparate 
the  fniall  from  the  great,  in  Sieves  made  for  that 
purpole,  according  to  the  feveral  fizes  they  arc  of-. 
But  it  you  would  have  them  very  large,  you  may 
with  a  ftick  make  the  Lead  trickle  oiit  of  the  Ladle 
jDto  the  water  without  a  Plate. 

If  the  Lead  ftop  on  the  Plate,and  yet  not  too  cool, 
give  the  Plate  a  little  knock,  and  it  will  drop  again. 
Be  lure  let  there  be  none  of  your  Inftruments  grca- 
«y,  oylv,  or  the  like.  When  you  have  feparated 
your  Shot,  if  any  of  it  proves  too  great,  or  too 
imall,  or  not  round,  preferve  them  for  the  next 
OperatioOk 
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Thns  hiving  your  Fowling-piece,  your  Powder 
and  Shot  ready,  with  your  Spaniel  well  inftrufted. 
and  at  command,  not  daring  to  ftir  till  you  bid 
him  j  then  are  you  fit  for  a  Walk  towards  your 
Game.  If  you  are  direaiy  between  the  Wind  and 
the  Fowl,  they  will  be  apt  to  fcent  you  •,  therefore 
it's  beft  togoagainft  the  Wind,  or  afide  if,  it's 
better  to  ftioot  at  one  fide  of  them,  than  before  or 
behind  them*,  for  if  you  break  a  Wing,  you  are 
fure  of  that  Fowl. 

It's  beft  to  get  as  much  (belter  as  you  can  by 
Hedges,  Bank,  or  Trees :  for  the  fight  or  fmell  of  a 
Man.raifes  them,  whatever  danger  of  Hawks  or  any 
thing  elfe  be  near. 

But  if  they  are  fo  ftiie,  and  the  place  fo  free  from 
ihelter,  that  there  be  no  way  to  come  at  them  fair- 
ly, then  you  moft  lead  forth  your  Stalking- Horfe^ 
being  fome  old  Jade  trained  up  for  that  purpofe. 
and  that  will  be  led  in  your  Hand  as  you  pleaft,  and 
not  ftartle  much  at  the  report  of  a  Gun  •,  behind 
whofe  flioulders  yon  muft  (belter  your  felf,  and  take 
your  aim  before  his  (boulders,  and  under  his  Neck, 
which  is  better  than  under  his  Belly. 

If  you  have  not  fnch  a  Beaft  ready,  you  may 
make  an  Artificial  one  of  any  old  Canvas,  m  (hape 
like  a  Horfe  feeding  on  |he  Ground.  You  may  make 
it  double,  and  (Vuffitj^brfingle,  and  Painted  ot  a 
brown  colour  like  a  Horfe :  Let  it  be  made  on  a 
fliarp  Stick,  that  you  may  fix  it  into  the  Ground 
as  you  have  occafion,  when  you  take  your  Level. 

It  muft  be  fo  light. that  you  may  carry  it  m  one 
Hand,  and  high  enough  to  conceal  your  Body  from 
the  Fowl.  You  may  alfo  make  an  Artificial  Ox  or 
Cow,  which  you  may  ufe  for  a  change  1  for  when 
your  Horfe  is  difcovered  through  much  ufe,  you  may 
change  for  the  other,  and  fo  make  your  Sport  dure 
the  longer :  Or  you  may  make  Artificial  Stags  or 
Bucks  with  their  real  Horns  on  them,  which  will 
be  beft  in  fuch  Grounds  where  thofe  Creatures  fre- 
quent, and  wUh  whom  the  Fowl  are  more  femi- 
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.  You  may  either  make  the  reprefentation  .of  a 
Tree  in  Canvas,  and  painted  like  one,  and  fo  fpread 
With  fmall  flicks  that  it  may  fomewhat  refemWc  a 
Tree,  or  you  may  with  many  Boughs  fo  form  a  Tree, 
that  it  n;ay  flielter  you  from  the  view  of  the  Fowl, 
puking  it  with  a  Spike  at  the  bottom,  that  it  may 
{tick  into  the  Ground  v^hen  you  aim  at  yoor 
Qanxe. 

eA  fiort  T^igrejfion   concerning    T^ecoj^ 
Tonds.^ 

Falling  into  this  Difcourfe  concerning  Water-fowl, 
H  cannot  omit  to  give  you, feme  incouragcment  to 
profecute  this  moft  ingrolling  way  of  taking  thca 
by  Decoys  ^  that  which  unlefs  feen  or  known,  may 
feem  incredible,  how  a  few  fubtil  Fowl  (hould  fe 
able  to  draw^  dj^coy,  or  trepan  fuch  mnltitudes.  of 
their  own  kind  into  a  known  Snare,  and  there  leave 
thetii  to  rfieir  unfortunate  ends  y  fuch  unnaturalnefi 
being  not  to  be  parallelled  in  any  other  Creature 
whatfoever.  They  are  a  peculiar  Species  of  that 
kind  of  Fowl,  and  are  from  the  Egg  trained  up  to 
come  to  hand.  The  manner  of  doing  it,  and  mi* 
king  of  thp  Pond,  and  the  feveral  Apartments  be- 
longing unto  it^  requires  a  skilfiill  Artift,  and  not 
Book  direftions. 

That  they  are  of  confiderable  advaatagCy  is  not  to 
be  doubted,  there  being  many  of  them  erefted  in 
the  Maritbe  parts  of  this  Kingdom,  the  Gain  where- 
of i^  from  the  vaft  numbers  of  them  taken  in  th« 
Winter-time,  which  are  fupplied  from  the  more 
Northern  Regions,,  whence  the  Frofts*  Ice,  and 
Snow  Brniih  them  into  the  more  Southern,  The 
Decovs  flying  abroad  lieht  into  their  Company^  andt 
foo!)  become  acquainted  with  them,  and.allure  thpni 
bcinj  ftrangers',  and  they  willing  to  follow  them  in 
hopes  of  good  quarters,  are  by  thefe  Decoys  brought 
intp  th^  ver^  place,  where,  they  become  a  fufficicn; 
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reward  to  the  Owner  of  the  Decoy,  and  a  great  fup- 
^)y  to  the  adjacent  Markets. 

I  may  alfo  fubjbyn,  that  in  thdfe  Countries  where 
the  Wild  Duck  breedeth,  you  may  go  into  the  Fens, 
Marches,  or  places  with  a  Spaniel,  or  other  Beating- 
Dog  \  and  where  the  Dog  puts  up  any  Duck,  or  you 
ptherwife  find  a  Neft  witn  many  Eggs  iA  it,  in  the 
Month  of  March^'  before  Sitting  time,  you  may 
tike  them  away  oiit  of  the  Neft  with  an  Iron  Ladle 
(left  you  handle  or  breath  on  the  Eggs,  and  the 
Ducl^  by  your  ftent  forfake  her  Neft)  leaving  two 
or  tWree  in  it  to  encourage  her  to  ky  again  there  ; 
whicK  Aie  will  do,  it  being  their  nature  to  lay  *till 
the  Neft  be  full :  So  once  a*  Week  you  may  fetch 
them  away,  taking  the  oldeft  away  as  near  as  you 
can.  Let  the  handle  of  your  Ladle  be  of  Woo^, 
^bout  two  or  three  foot  long,  that  you  may  not  go 
too  near.  Thefe  Eggs  may  you  fet  under  your 
Hens  or  Ducks  at  Home,  the  encreafe  whereof  are 
much  tp  be  preferred  to  the  Eggs  of  tame  Ducks  % 
only  obferve^  that  if  they  have  opportunity,  they 
will  take  their  leave  of  you,  unlefs  you  have  places 
fecare  fot  l;hem  to  feed  in  v  for  the  Bird  is  of 
the  Nature  of  the  Egg,  and  will  be  wild  when  old 
enough  to.  take  wing,  or  hath  the  opportunity  of  a 
Stream  to  carry  it  away.  But  if  you  have  conve- 
hiency  to  make  you  a  Duck-houfe  and  Duck- ponds, 
with  convenient  Receptacles  for  them  to  lay  their 
Eggs  >n»  and  fecure  their  Brood,  they  will  never 
forl&ke  vou,  but  make  that  place  where  they  were 
ored,  tneir  place  of  refuge,  and  conftant  abode  by 
t)ay^  although  they  prey  abroad  in  the  Night.  Ther 
will  alfo,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  Decoys^ 
j^rius  wany  to  them  iti  the  Winter  timev 
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tridge.  Poults,  Quail- 
iJirds,  Throftles,  or 
Wheat-Ears,   &c.   al 
infnared*    The  moft 
skill  of  the  Fowler, 
cither  perched  by  a 
wherein  many  have  . 
rarely  miffing  that  \ 

Eraftice  may  be  eafu 
Lnles  or  Precepts. 
Any  Fowl  that  | 
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Sparrows^  Crows^l 
ing  fome  place  for 
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■ng,  or  Links,  and  let  fome  beat  the 
*ong  Poles  i  which  will  caafe  the  Birds 

the  Net. 

Mfo  a  way  to  take  Birds  in  theNighl- 

oft  or  Perch  in  Trees  and  Hedge-rows, 

d  Bat-fowling^   the  manner  is  thus: 

e  to  the  place  where  you  expeft  your 

ur  Straw  or  Torches,  and  beat  the 

^-rows,  and  the  Birds  will  inftantly 

flames  ;  where  you  may  take  them, 

ts  at  the  end  of  Poles,  or  beat  them 

^)es  made  with  Boughs  at  the  end  of 

rrying  large  Boughs   Limed   with 

: angle  them.    This  Sport  is  to  be 

Veather  is  extream  dark,   and  with 

the  Lights  are  burning  •,  for  thev  are 

^ht»  being  every  way  elfe  very  dark, 

very  flames:  fo  that  you  may  take 

jafe. 

^f  ufing  Bird-lime  you  have  before 

but  for  the  taking  of  fmall  Birds, 

take  a  large  Bough  of  Birch,  Wil- 

Tree  ^  prick  and  trim  it  clean  from . 

at  the  Twigs  may  be  fniooth  •,  lime 

well,  but  not  too  thick  with  the 

this  Bough  in  fuch  a  place  where 

refort  that  you  defign  to  take, 

ree  •,   and  place  your  fclf  at  fome 

ce  undifcovered,  imitating  either 

I,  or  fome  Bird-call,  the  Notes  of 

,  at,  which  you  muft  by  prafticc 

11  invite  the  Birds  to  the  Tree  you 

r  them.    Thus  from  Sun-rifing  to 

,  and  from  one  till  near  Sun-fet, 

Sport. 

lay  fmall  Twigs  limed,  and  about 
nes  long,  in  places  where  the  Birds 
them  on  the  tops  of  Hemp-cocks, 
s,  or  ftick  fmall  Boughs  among 
fmall  Birds  will  fuddenly  pitch  up* 
>e  a  means  to  lefTen  (he  number  of 

thoft 
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Where  e're  JI)e  cuts  with  fanning  Wings  the  Skies^ 
After^   her  Perfecutor  Nifus  flies  : 
Wherever  Nifus  the  firji  Clouds  divides^ 
Scylla  from  thence  with  all  her  forces  flies* 

This  Sport  lafts  till  about  MichaelmM^  at  which 
time  the  Hobby  leaves  this  Country,  or  that  Eier- 
cife ;  and  then  the  Lark  is  more  confident 

If  you  cannot,    through  ^N\nt  of  time  or  skill, 

accomplifh  your  ends  in  this  Pleafure  or  Recreation 

by  Day,  you  may  more  eafily  do  it  in  the  Night  k- 

▼eral  ways :    If  in  Champion  and  level  Countries, 

then  by  a  Low- bell,  from  the  end  of  OSobery  until 

the  Birds  begin  tocoupk  tovvards  the  Spring-,  and 

in  the  darkeft  Nights,  or  atleaft  the  dark  time  of 

the  Night,  your  Bell  muft  have  a  hollow,  deep,  and 

doleful  found.    Your  Net  muft  be  about  twenty 

yards  deep,  and  fo  broad'  a^  you  can  conveniently 

manage  it :  Then  go  in  the  Stubbie-Fields,   where 

the  Birds  ufually  take  uo  their  Night-quarter  j  the 

Wheat'EadiJb  is  the  beft.    He  that  carries  the  Bell 

muft  go  foremoft,  tolling  the  Bell  very  mournfully, 

and  not  too  hard  •,  then  let  the  Net  fiollow,  being 

fupported  at  each  Corner,   and  on  the  fides  v  and 

wnen  you  come  where  you  think  the  Game  lies, 

pitch  your  Net,  no  noife  being  hitherto  heard  but 

that  of  the  Bell  i  then  light  your  Straw  or  Torches, 

at  the  Coals  or  Candle  carried  in  a  Dark-Lanthom| 

by  one  to  that  purpofe,  and  beat  the  ground  ani 

make  a  noife  *,  and  tne  fight  of  the  Fire  or  Light  will 

make  them  inftantly  rife,  and  be  intangled  in  the 

Net :   Then  put  out  your  Lights,    and  keep  your 

ufual  filence,  and  proceed  as  before.    Thus  may  yoa 

take  Patridge,  Rails,  Quails,  Larks,  C^c. 

You  may  aMb  take  th^  fame  forts  of  Fowl  by 
Night  with  a  Trammel,  being  a  Net  longer  thin 
that  you  ufe  with  the  Low-bell,  the  lower  part  oC 
it  plumbed  with  Lead  loofe  on  the  ground^  the  m^ 
f)er  part  fupported  at  each  end  about  three  foot  high^ 
and  fo  trailed  along  thofe  Grounds  yon  expe^  yoor 
Game  on.    At  each  fide  of  the  Net  carry  Wifps  of 

Straw 
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Straw  barning,  or  Links,  and  let  fome  beat  the 
gtiwind  with  long  Poles  j  which  will  caafe  the  Birds 
to  rife  againft  the  Net. 

There  is  alfo  a  way  to  take  Birds  in  the  Night- 
time, that  Rooft  or  Perch  in  Trees  and  Hedge-rows, 
which  is  called  Bat-fowling^   the  manner  is  thus: 
When  yjou  come  to  the  place  where  you  expeft  your 
Sport,  light  your  Straw  or  Torches,  and  beat  the 
Kiflies  or  Hedge-rows,  and  the  Birds  will  inftantly 
fly  towards  the  flames  ;  where  you  may  take  them, 
cither  with  Nets  at  the  end  of  Poles,  or  beat  them 
down  with  Bruflies  made  with  Boughs  at  the  end  of 
Poles,  or  by  carrying  large  Boughs   Limed   with 
Bird-lime  to  intangle  them.    This  Sport  is  to  be 
u(ed  when  the  Weather  is  extream  dark,   and  with 
great  filence  till  the  Lights  are  burning  •,  for  thev  are 
amazed  at  the  light,  being  every  way  elfe  very  dark, 
and  fly  to  the  very  flames :  fo  that  you  may  take 
them  as  you  pleafe. 

The  manner  of  ufing  Bird-lime  you  have  before 
in  this  Chapter  J  but  for  the  taking  of  fmall  Birds, 
the  beft  way  is  to  take  a  large  Bough  of  Birch,  Wil- 
low, or  fuch  like  Tree  ^  prick  and  trim  it  clean  from . 
all  fuperfluity,  that  the  Twigs  may  be  fmooth  *,  lime 
the  branches  very  well,  but  not  too  thick  with  the 
Lioie  -,   then  place  this  Bough  in  fuch  a  place  where 
thofe  Birds  ulually  refort  that  you  defign  to  take, 
landing  like  a  Treej  and  place  your  fclf  at  fome 
convenient  diftance  undifcovered,  imitating  either 
with  your  Mouth,  or  fome  Bird-call,  the  Notes  of 
the  Bird  you  aim  at,  which  you  muft  by  prafticc 
learn  i  which  will  invite  the  Birds  to  the  Tree  you 
have  prepared  for  them.    Thus  from  Sun-rifing  to 
ten  of  the  Clock,  and  from  one  till  nearSun-fet, 
may  you  ufe  this  Sport. 

Or  you  may  lay  fmall  Twigs  limed,  and  about 
three  or  four  inches  long,  in  places  where  the  Birds 
haant  •,  or  ftick  them  on  the  tops  of  Hemp-cocks, 
or  Wheat-ftieaves,  or  ftick  fmall  Boughs  among 
Peafe,  which  the  fmall  Birds  will  fuddenly  pitch  up- 
oa  9  which  wiU  be  a  means  to  lefTen  (he  number  of 
^  thoft 
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thofedeftroyersof  Corn,  Grain,  Seed,  C^r.  Bat  if 
you  u(e  2L  Stale  of  one  or  two  living  Night-bits,  pla- 
cing them  aloft,  that  the  Birds  may  gaze  at  them  j 
or  an  Owl,  which  is  the  better  of  the  two,  moft 
forts  of  Birds  will  draw  towards  her,  and  fo  fall  in- 
to your  Snare :  A  dried  Owl  will  ferve  for  want  of 
a  living  one. 

Alfo  in  Winter-timfe  the  Field -fares  and  Botp^ 
thrufijesy  which  ufually  fly  in  great  Flocks,  are  eafily 
taken,  by  Liming  two  ot  three  large  Bouglis,  and 
fixing  them  on  the  top  of  fome  tall  Tree,  and  pb- 
cing  in  them  two  or  three  dried  Stales  of  that  kind, 
and  beat  the  Fields  adjacent  where  thofe  Birds  feed, 
and  they  will  in  great  flights  take  to  th.it  Tree  where 
your  Stales  are,  tor  your  great  pleafure  and  profit. 

SECT.    VIIL 

Of  taking  Fowl  with  "Baits. 

Land-Fowl,  as  Doves^  Pigeons^  Rooks^  Chottghs^ 
and  fuch  like,  may  be  taken  with  Biits  \  as  by  boyl- 
ing  Wheat,  Barly,  Peafe,  or  other  Grain  in  Water, 
with  good  fl:ore  01  JVux  Vomica -^  and  when  they  are 
boiled,  almoft  ready  to  burfl:,  take  them  out,  and 
let  them  cool,  and  fcatter  this  Grain  where  thefe 
Birds  haunt  ^  and  it  is  (aid,  that  by  eating  of  it  they 
will  fill  as  dead,  that  you  may  take  them  with  your 
Hand :  If  you  boil  fmaller  Seeds,  you  may  take 
fmaller  Birds  by  the  fame  way. 

They  alfo  fay,  that  the  faid  Grains  or  Seeds  ftee- 
ped  in  the  Lees  of  Wine,  will  work  the  fame  effeft  ^ 
which  if  it  doth,  it  is  much  the  cleanlier  way,  and 
doth  not  infeft  the  Bird  with  that  poyfonous  quality, 
as  doth  the  Nux  f^omica. 

It  is  alfo  Hiid  that  Bcllcrige  Leaves,  Roots  and  all 
cleanled  very  well,  and  fteeped  in  clear  running  Wa- 
ter for  twenty  four  hours,  and  boiled  in  the  fame 
Water  till  the  Water  be  almoft  confumed:  Then 
when  it  is  cold,  this  Plant  beinri  taken  and  laid  in 
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the  haunts  where  Wild-Geere,  Duck,  Mallard,  Bu- 
ftard,  or  any  other  Fowl  affeaing  the  Water  ufuallf 
frequent,  that  thefe  Fowl  will  feed  on  it,  and  lie 
ilupified  or  drunk  therewith  *,  and  the  more,  in  cafe 
you  add  a  little  Brimftone  in  the  G)ncoAion.  Bat 
this  is  left  to  the  experience  of  thofe  that  know  the 
Plant,  its  Virtues,  and  the  inticing  quality  it  has  ta 
Invite  the  Fowl  to  tafte  it. 

SECT.    IX/ 

Of  taking  fame  forts  of  Fowl. 

Thus  have  I  given  you  a  hint  of  the  divers  ways  of 
taking  Fowl  in  general  -,  but  fomething  more  may 
be  {aid  as  to  the  particular  ways  u(ed  in  taking  fome 
forts  of  Fowl,   that  are  not  proper  for  any  other: 
As  in  taking  the  Pheafant^   much  skill  is  ufed  and 
imployed  in  taking  him,  being  the  beft  of  all  Land- 
Fowl  that  are  wild.    The  one  way  is,  after  you  have 
found  their.haunts,  which  are  ufuallv  in  young  Cop- 
ies, where  you  muft  carefully  view  the  feveral  places^ 
4nd  by  that  means  may  find  them.   Young  and  old 
rogether.    Provide  your  felf  with  a  Pheafant-caB^ 
and  learn  all  their  diftinft  Notes  *,  and  having  a  Net 
made  of  Blew  or  Green  Thred,  about  fixteen  or 
eighteen  Foot  long,  and  feven  Foot  broad,  verged 
with  fmallCord,    go  into  the  Woods  where  thefe 
Fowl  are,  and  make  ufe  of  your  Call  firft  (bftly^  and 
fo  increafe  your  Note,  until  you  hear  them  aniwer^ 
then  approach  by  degrees  towards  them,  until  you 
are  in  view,  then  fpread  your  Net  with  as  much  fe- 
crefie  and  filence  as  you  can,  at  fome  diftance  from 
the  ground,  fixing  the  one  end  to  the  ground,  and 
holding  the  Line  in  your  hand,  withdraw  your  felf 
to  (bme   convenient  diftance,  and  ufe  your  Call 
again  *,  and  when  you  perceive   the  Pheafant  under 
your  Net,  then  rife  up  and  (hew  your  felf  j   and  as 
the   Pheafants  rife,    they  are   intangled   in  your 
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When  yon  have  fourtd  an  Eye  of  Pheafwts^  an3 
their  Rode  or  Traft  in  the  Gopfes  where  they  ufa- 
ally  run,  then  place  your  Nets,  hollow,  loofe,  and 
circular-wife,  that  when  the  Birds  are  in,  the  Nets 
may  fall  on  them  and  intangle  them  :  Then  with  a 
Driver,  being  a  bundle  of  Wands  or  Rods,  a  little 
ftir  the  Bufhes  or  Trees,  making  fonie  noife,  the 
young  Pouts  will  then  run  forward  •,  and  as  they- 
ftand,  you  muft  ftill  keep  raking  with  your  Dri- 
ver gently,  only  to  frighten  them  forward  until 
you  have  driven  them  under  yoUr  Nets.  You  muft 
be  fure  to  conceal  your  felf  from  the  fight  of  them, 
and  not  drive  them  too  haftily,  left  they  ftrag^ls 
abroad,  and  hide  themfelves  where  you  cannot  find 
them. 

In  the  Winter-feafon  when  the  Leaves  are  off 
the  Trees,  then  may  you  take  thefe  Birds  with 
Lime-twigs,  either  ftuck  faft  in  the  Ground,  or  hiJ 
loofe  in  the  Paths  where  they  ufually  freqilenf, 
then  with  your  Call,  keeping  your  place  where  you 
firft  fet  your  felf,  you  may  induce  them  to  come  to- 
wards you,  and  be  intangled  in  the  Twigs :  When 
one  is  intangled,  by  her  fluttering^  flie  will  go  near 
to  intangle  all  the  reft  by  their  coming  to  amft  her. 

It  will  be  neceflary  to  have  a  Spaniel  at  hand,  left 
any  of  them  efcape  with  the  Twigs. 

The  moft  ufual  Method  of  taking  this  Fowl,  is 
by  a  Spaniel  that  is  brought  up  to  the  Sport,  which 
will  hunt  after  them  ^  and  when  he  hath  difcovered 
a  Pheafant,  ftie  will  immediately  take  to  a  Tree, 
at  which  the  Spaniel  will  Bay ;  whereby  you  have 
notice  (if  within  hearing)  where  the  Pheafant  is, 
whofe  nature  is  to  eye  the  Dog,  knowing  her  felf 
to  be  out  of  his  reach,  and  not  to  regard  any  other 
danger,  though  never  fo  near,  that  you  may  com- 
mand her  at  pleafiire  with  your  Fowling-piece. 

Next^unto  the  Pheafant^  the  Partridge  is  preferred 
to  any  Land-Fowl,  an  i  is  to  be  taken  divers  ways  : 
There  haunts  are  eafily  known  *,  fc.irce  a  Carter  or 
Day-Labourer  that  uJeth  t-lie  Fields,  but  c^n  tell  you 
where  thefe  Birds  ufually  rcfcrc  3  briC  lu  fiiia  the'O* 
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"V^y  in  fuch  haunt,  is  th^  difBcalty,  feme  are  fo  in- 
genious they  can  do  it  by  the  Eye,  only"  diftinguifti- 
ing  their  colour  from  the  Earth  ;  others  by  a  Call^ 
imitating  their  Notes  at;  their  Jucking-time,  which 
is  ufqally  in  the  Morning  and  in  the  Evening. 

Having  difcov^red  them,  draw  forth  your  Tram- 
mel-Net, and  take  a  large  circumference,  with  a 
g6od  round  pace  and  carele'fs  Eye,  nearer  and  nea^ 
rer  towards  the  Birds,  until  your  Nets  are  trim- 
med and  fitted  for  your  purpofe,  and  you  withia 
the  Nets  length  of  them  \  then  prick  down  the  flick 
to  which  one  end  of  the  Net  is  fattened,  and  walk 
ypund  till  you  cover  them^  then  let  down  your  Net, 
and  rouze  them  up  that  they  may  be  intangled. 

Having  a  gocii  Setting-dog  well  taught  and  at 
command,  he  wil^  fooi)  difcover  t<^  you  where  the 
Covey  lies ;  then  trim  yoqr  Nets  a^  before  is  direft- 
eG|>  and  cover  them^  If  there  ar«  two  of  you  to- 
gether, the  one  may  hold  one  end  of  the  Une.,  and 
the  other  the  other  end  of  it  j  and  fo  draW  the  NdC 
over  them. 

There  is  a  very  irfeafimt  way  of  driving  Partrid^ 
ges  into  a  Tunnel-Net  i  which  when  you  have  dis- 
covered the  Covey y  you  muft  place  beyond  them, 
having  the  Windf  with  you,  that  Vou  may  drive 
f  hem  vyith  the  Wind.  The  Net  muft  have  two  long 
lyiJfigs,  extending  each  way  wide  and  upwards  to- 
wards the  Birds,  a  little  hovering  over :  Th^n  take 
your  artificial  Stalking-Horfe,  and  covering  your 
Face  with  fomething  dark^  blew,   or  green,  yo«i 

S\%Y  ^afily  drive  them  before  the  Wind  into  the 
et;    th«  fides  whereof  will  direft  them  into  the 
Tunnel,  where  you  are  fure  of  them. 

4s  you  were  direfted  for  the  Pheafant,  fomay 
you  lay  I>ime4  Straws  cut  off  between  knot  and 
Icnot,  in  X\\t  haqnts  of  thefe  Birds-,  and  with  your 
Call  draw  them  towards  you,  that  in  their  way  they 
may  fall  foul  of  your  Limed  Straws :  As  foon  as  the 
one  is  intangled,  all  the  reft  will  B^  quickly  after  i 
for  they  run  together  like  a  brood  of  Chickens,  and 
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will  befmear  one  the  other,  that  few  of  them  will 
efcape. 

The  ufual  way  of  infnarinff  any  manner  of  wild 
Creature,  is  to  underftand  what  they  moft  delight 
In,  either  for  Food  or  Exercife-,  and  therein  to  place 
your  defign  in  betraying  or  infnaring  them.  As  for 
the  Woodcock^  he  is  a  Bird  that  is  fomewhat  trou- 
blefom  to  dilcover,  whereby  to  Command  him  by 
a  Fowling-piece  •,  and  in  his  place  of  Feeding,  tedi- 
ous to  take,  by  reafon  there  goes  but  few  in  a  Com- 
pany :  Therefore  where  they  ufually  haunt,  it  is  ob- 
ferved  that  they  take  a  great  deal  of  pleafure  in  fly- 
ing in  the  Night-time  through  open  places  in  tall 
Woods,  efpecially  in  a  dim  Moon-light  Night :  So 
that  feveral  Perfons  where  they  have  thick  Woods 
ftanding  on  fome  brow  of  a  Hill,  have  cut  a  paffage 
ftraight  a-crofs  the  Hill,  through  which  the  Cocks 
in  the  Night-time  fly  to  and  fro  for  their  pleafure, 
and  will,  if  any  near,  draw  to  that  place  on  pur- 
pofe  for  that  Exercife-,  between  which  Trees  if  yoa 
place  a  large  and  fine  Net  before  Night,  you  will 
be  fure  in  the  Evening  to  have  them  intangled  in 
your  Net,  as  they  endeavour  to  fly  through  their 
dfual  Road,  where  one  ought  to  attend  to  take  them 
as  foon  as  in  the  Net. » 

There  is  fcarce  anv  Bird  that  flies,  bat  there  is 
fome  peculiar  way  ot  difcovering  or  infnaring  him, 
different  from  another :  As  the  Quail  or  Railj  by 
Pipes  or  Calls-,  the  Moor -poof ^  or  Heath-pordt^  dif 
covered  by  their  Eye,  and  feveral  others. 

In  ^une  and  y«/y  when  the  young  Heath-poults 
are  in  their  prime,  and  as  yet  not  very  ftrong  wing*- 
ed  -,  with  a  good  Spaniel  may  you  take  many  of 
them  •,  but  if  they  are  ftrong  in  the  Wing,  then 
after  a  fliower  hath  well  wetted  their  Feathers,  they 
become  weak  and  more  eafily  taken.  Which  fevedJ 
ways  we  leave  to  the  more  experienced,  and  to  the 
feveral  praftices  of  the  feveral  places  where  they 
«fually  frequent. 

Of 
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be  known  of  moft  Countrymen  i  (b  alfo  is  the 
Art  of  Filhing,cfpecully  to  fach  as  live  near  to  gres^t 
Rivers,  where  they  are  bred  and  fed  without  any 
Charge*  Labour,  or  Damage  to  the  Countrymen 
that  inliabit  by  fuch  Rivers ;  and  Co  become  very 
profitable  to  thofe  parts  through  which  fuch  River^ 
run,  and  to  thoje  that  have  the  priviledge  and  skill 
to  take  them. 

Filh  are  divers  way^  taken ;  either  by  Nets,  Pots, 
pr  Engines,  by  AngUng,  or  By  ftupifying  Baits^  in-' 
^ing  or  alluring  (S>]efts  1  and  theCb  ways ,  are  ufed 
eiAer  by  Day  or  by  NigV :  Alfo  at  different  Sea-l 
ibnsof  the  Year*  theFifh  as  well  as  Fowl  having 
their  Seafons  -^^  of  all  which  we  fhall  ^ive  yo^  fgtno; 
hint. 

S  E  C  T-    I. 

0/  Taking  BJh  fy  Netsy  T^ts^  w  Epgitnts.^ 

The  ufual  way  of  Fifliine  by  Nets  is  of  the  great* 
eft  Advantage,  and  fo  or  greateft  Deftruftioii  to 
thofc  watry  Anima,ls,  which  if  not  moderately,  de^ 
ftroys  whole  Rivers  of  them  \  to  prevent  whkhj^ 
tl^re  are  fevcral  good  Laws  made,  though  feldom 
executed.  And  could  a^  Men  that  arc  concerned  la 
thii  Exercife  agree  to  negleft  the  ufe  of  Nets  but 
for  two  or  three  Years,  the  Fifti  would  increafe  in: 
niunerably,  that  in  many  Years  after  they  could 
not  be  deftroyed-,  which  being  very.unlikely,  yet  it! 
were  feafible  to  compel  all  Filhermen  that  they  take 
no  young  FiDb,  nor  Fifti  in  their  Spawning  Months : 
For  if  they  were  permitted  to  Spawn  but  once  be-* 
fore  they  are  taken,  they  would  fufficientljf-  ilock 
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the  Rivers  where  they  are  \  for  the  deftruftion  of 
Fry  and  Spawns  is  the  ruin  of  the  Filhing  in  moft 
Rivers. 

The  moft  ufeful  Nets  in  great  Waters  are  the 
Trammel  and  Sein  *,  which  according  to  their  Meft), 
may  be  ufed  for  moft  forts  of  Fifti :  The  making  and 
m.uiner  of  ufing  them  are  known  to  moft  Fiftier- 
men. 

The  moft  pleafant  and  recreative  way  is  the  Caft- 
ing-Net,  fpreading  like  a  Cloak,  and  verged  round 
with  Plummets,  that  over  whatfoever  Fifli  it  is 
thrown,  it  brings  them  to  your  hand.  This  Net  is 
either  thrown  off  from  the  Bank-fide,  or  from  a 
Boat,  according  as  the  Water  will  give  you  leave ; 
If  the  remarkable  places  that  you  intend  to  fling  at 
it  were  baited  before-hand,  your  fport  woulc^  be 
the  better. 

In  fa^aJler  Rivers,  where  there  are  Roots  or 
Stems  of  Trees,  under  which  the  Fifh  ufually  feek 
for  fhelter  in  the  Day-time,  the  Net,  vulgarly  call'd 
the  Shove-Net^  which  is  a  Net  broad  and  open  be- 
fore, about  five  Foot,  and  ending  backwards  in  2l 
long  and  narrow  Cod.  The  forepart  of  this  Net 
is  fixed  to  a  femi-circular  Rod,  and  to  the  ftrinj 
that  ftrains  the  two  extreams  oi  that  Rod,  in  form 
of  a  Bow-ftring :  in  the  pfe  of  it,  you  pitch  the 
ftrait  fide  of  the  Net  downwards  againft  the  place 
or  ftielter  where  you  fuppofe  the  Fifti  are;  whieh 
Net  you  hold  ftrongly  againft  the  place,  by  the  help 
of  a  Stall  or  Handle  that  is  fixed  a-crofe  the  Bow, 
and  extends  down  to  the  ftring:  Whilft  you  thus 
hold  the  Net,  your  Companion  with  a  Pole  ftirs  in 
the  place  of  refuge-,  and  what  Fifti  are  there,  will 
fuddenly  bolt  out  into  your  Net.  By  this  means, 
not  only  Fi(h  in  fmall  Rivers,  as  TroutSy  Humbersy 
tfrc,  are  caught^  but  Salmon  alfo  in  great  Rivers, 
where  the  Water  is  thickned  by  the  Tide*,,  the  Filb- 
erman  ftanding  againft  the  Water,  with  the  Cod 
of  the  Net  between  his  Legs,  and  as  foon  as  he  per- 
ceiveth  the  Fifli  bolt  into  the  Net,  he  forthwith 
lifts  it  up. 

In 
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In  feveral  great  Rivers  where  (heltcr  is  fcarce, 
many  have  fet  large  Pots  made  of  Ofier^  with  bars- 
in  them,  that  when  the  FiOi  are  in  them,  driven, 
either  by  the  Current,  or  feeking  therein  for  ihel-. 
ter,  they  could  not  get  out  again.  They  are  aHb; 
laid  in  fwift  Currents,  and  at  Mill-tails^ and  fuch-iijee. 
places,  for  the  taking  of  Eels,  which  in  dark  Nights,^ 
warm  Weather,  and  thick  Waters,  run  down  with 
the  Stream  in  great  plenty. 

In  great  Rivers,  the  greateft  deftruAion  of  Sai*^- 

nand  aifo  advantage,  is  made  by  Wean  tr^iktcix 
e  main  Stream^  that  when  tho(e  Fi(h  whofe  ^ 
nature  is  to  fwim  againft  the  Stream,  and  to 
fpring  or  leave  over  any  natural  Obftacle  that  Oiali 
oppo^  them*  by  their  endeavour  to  rai(e  themfelves 
over  thefe  tvears^  try  to  leap  over,  they  fall  fliort^, 
and  are  taken  in  Grates  Cbt  at  the  Foot  of  them  Tori 
that  parpofe.  Many  iBther  En^nes  there  are  to  in-r 
tercept  their  pafTage  up  againft  the  Waters,  nope  of 
which  are  very  injurious  to  the  inci?ea(e  of  tthafi 
Fi(h,  were  thev  dikroatinued  in  the  Aotumnarl  :Se3h 
fon  i  at  which  time  thofe  Fifti  ftem  the  fwjft^ft 
Currents,  that  they  may  lay  their  Spawn  in*  the 
fmaU  (hallow  Streams,  which  K^mrc^athinftrjoAcil- 
them  to  do,  it  being  thefweeteft  Nl^^  other  Fift^ 
tan  feed  on,  and  C>  confequentially  the  beft  ^tt  fb)c. 
a  nimble  and  greedy  Angler :  At  which  feafon  thofe 
that  do  efcape  thefe  deftruftive  We^^s^  ;are  too  often 
met  with  by  tl>e  ij^norant  Ruftick,  jwho  wUH  his. 
Spear  commoolv  amults  them  in  the  (hallows  *,  ^d 
alter  thefe  Fi(h  nave  Spawned,  and, their  Spawn  jc«nt 
verted  into  the  yoopp  brood?  ^he  ^ring  following 
they  naturally  d^tcend  with  the  Stream,  and  fej! 
greedy  Millers  and  others,  arc  commonly  the.  great* 
eft  part  of  them  intercepted  in  1  their  Pots^  yea, 
fometimes  in  (b  great  quantities,  that  for  want  of  a 
prefent  Market  they  have  given  them  to  their  Swine 
All  which  are  the  principal  caufes^of  the  great  ftai:^ 
city  of  tbK  Fifh  in  thefe  parts  pf  tnAaad. 

There  is  a  fort  of  Engine,  by  iorac  terme4  % 

Hawk^  made  almoft  like  unto  a  Fi(h-pot,  being  a 
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fquare  frame  of  Timber  fitted  to  the  place  you  In- 
tend to  ftt  it  in,  and  wrought  with  Wire  to  a  point 
almoft,  (b  that  what  Fi(h  foever  go  through  the  fame, 
cannot  go  back  again.  Thefe  placed  the  one  where 
the  River  enters  into  your  Land,  the  other  where 
it  runs  out,  with  the  Points  of  each  towards  you, 
any  Fifh  whatfoever  that  .moves  with  or  againft  the 
Water,  when  they  are  once  within  the  Hawks j  can- 
not get  back  again.  In  cafe  the  River  be  broad,  you 
may  place  two  or  three  of  thefe  at  an  end  in  it  ^ 
a  frame  of  Timber  being  fet  in  the  Water  that  it 
break  not  out  on  either  fide,  nor  under,  left  your 
Fifii  efcape.  Thefe  Hawks  ought  to  be  made  move- 
able, to  take  off  or  on  as  you  fee  occafion. 

But  in  cafe  you  are  in  danger  of  Land-floods,  or 
that  you  have  not  the  Command  of  the  Land  on 
both  fides,  or  of  fuch-like  impediment  ^  then  may 
you  cut  a  large  Channel  out  of  the  fides  of  the  Ri- 
ver, and  as  deep  as  the  bottom  of  the  River,  with 
fome  part  of  the  Current  through  it,  and  place 
thefe  Hawks  at  each  end  of  it,  the  better  to  intice 
the  Fifh  into  it.  At  fome  convenient  diftance  from 
the  River,  and  in  the  Pifcary,  on  the  top  of  a  ftake 
pitchy  in  the  liiidft  of  the  Water,  and  a  little  above 
the  Water  fix  a  Lanthon-Cafe,  in  form  ofa  Cylinder, 
about  three  or  four  Inches  Diameter^  and  twelve  In- 
ches long,  in  which  fet  a  Candle  burning  in  dark 
Kights^  the  Light  whereof  ftiines  only  upwards  and 
downwards :  It  muft  be  open  at  the  top,  becaafe  it 
preferves  it  burning :  The  downward  Light  intices 
the  Fifh  into  your  Pifcary  ^  fo  that  no  Fifh  pafTes  up 
nor  down  the  River,  but  will  feelc  their  way  thoro' 
th^  Hawk  into  the  light.  By  this  very  means  I  have 
known  a  Pifcary  well-ftored  in  a  few  Nights. 

There  is  a  Net  made  round,  and  at  each  end  x 
Hawk,  that  being  fet  in  the  Water  and  depreffed  by 
Pltimmets  or  Stones,  and  having  in  the  infide  there- 
of ibining  Shells,  or  red  Cloth,  or  fuch-like  Intice- 
nients,  the  Filh  will  feek  their  way  in,  but  cannot 
tet  out. 

As 
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As  for  FHhingin  the  Night  by  Fire,  and  ftupify* 
ing  of  Fifli  with  unwholefom  Baits,  or  yrith  Lime, 
or  fuch-liice,  being  ways  ufed  by  EvU-rainded  Per- 
fons,  that  rather  deftroy  the  Pro^rtifis  of  other 
Men,  than  lawfully  ufe  them  for  their  nece(^ry  S«d)- 
fiftcnce  i  I  fcaU  decline  aay  Advice  or  Direftions  m 
that  kind,  and  profecate  that  moft  lawful,  juft,  and 
honeft  way  of  Angling,  fo  much  celebrated  by  the 
iBgenious  of  en«ry  Degree. 

SEC  T.    II.  ; 

p/ Angling. 

There  is  not  any  Excrcife  more  plMfmg  or  agrw- 
able  to  a  truly  fober  and  ingenious  Man,  than  thte 
of  Angling-,  a  moderate,  innocent,  falabrious,  and 
delightful  Exercife  :  It  wearieth  not  a  Man  over- 
much, unlefs  the  Waters  lie  remote  trom  his  Home: 
It  iniurethno  Man,  fotf»at  it  be  in  an  open  large 
AVater  ;  he  being  efteemed  a  Beaft  rather  thin  a 
Man  that  wiU  oppofe  this  Exercife :  Nwther  doth 
it  any-wife  debauch  him  that  ufeth  it :  The  dehdit 
alfo  of  it,  rouzes  up  the  Ingenious  jArly  in  the 
Spring-Mornings,  .that  they  have  the  benefit  of  the 
fvveet  and  pleafant  Mormng-Air,  which  many  thro 
nuggiflinefs  enjoy  not  i  ^  that  Health  (the  greateft 
Tr^fare  that  MorUls  enjoy)  and  Pte4fure,  gohanj 
in  hand  in  this  Exercife.  What  can  be  more  iai4  « 
it,  than  that  the  moft  Ingenious  moft  «fe  it  ? 

When  you  have  any  leafare  days  or  hours  from 
yoar  ordinary  Profeffion  or  IiftployraeQt,  you  can- 
J»t  better  fi4nd  them  than  in  tMs  innocent  Exer- 
cife-, wherein  obfcrve  that  your  A|«»£«l  be  not  of 
any  bright  or  frightaing. Colour,  ^  that  drive  th« 
Stti  outof  your  reach,  or  make  thqn  timerous. ;  ^1 
That  you  bait  the  place  youmtend  to  Angle  in, 
with  fuch  things  the  Filhyou  aim  at  genecally  af- 
feft  for  feveral  days  before  y On  Angle,  if  it  be  | 
&^  or  quiet  Wate^^but  if  a  fwift  Stream. 
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there  is  no  great  need  of  any  \  but  if  ydu  do,  let  It 
.  be  but  a  few  hours  before,  or  jaft  at  yoar  Aogling- 
time,  and  that  above  your  Hook. 

The  beft  time  to  provide  Rods  and  Stocks  is  in 
December  or  ^dnuary^  before  the  riling  of  the  Sap  \ 
when  gathered^  dry  them  by  degrees,  in  a  fmoaty 

J  lace  is  beft ;  they  are  better  to  ufe  at  fixteen 
loaths  old  than  (ooner.  To  preferve  them  rub 
them  over  with  Linfeed-Oyl,  or  iweet  Butter  ntfcr 
Salted,  twice  or  thrice  a  Year:  If  your  Stock  be 
hollow,  fill  the  bore  with  Oyl,  and  let  it  ftand  twcn* 
ty  four  hours,  and  then  poxxt  \X  out  again  -,  this  will 
prefcrvc  it  from  injury. 

If  the  top  of  your  Rod  be  britHe  or  decayed,  you 
may  whip  on  a  piece  of  Whalebone  made  round 
and  taper,  which  will  be  better  than  tbe  aatiiral 
top. 

In  making  vour  Lines,  obfcrve,  that  for  itooft 
fcrts  of  Rib  the  Hair- Line  is  the  beft,  becaufc  it  is 
not  fo  apt  to  (harl  as  other  Lines,  and  will  yield 
to  the  ftreigning  of  the  tifli  very  much  before  it 
will  break  ^  which  is  a  very  great  Advantage  in  the 
taking  of  a  ftubborn  Fifhi  Let  the  Hair  fc  round 
you  make  your  Line  wtthal,  and  as  near  aiyou  cart 
cf  •  a  fize :  Alfo  you  may  colour  your  Hair  of  a  Sor- 
ffel.  Grey,  oi-  Green  colour  \  but  then  they  arc  a 
little  weakned  by  the  coloudng. 

It  is  good  to  provide  your  felf  with  all  forts  of 
Hooks  ^  the  fmaileft  to  take  the  fmaller  Fifti  with- 
al ,   and  the  greater  the  larger  Fifti.     Alfo  with 
Hooks  peculiar  t^  the  Jack  or  Pike,  and  Hooks  to 
lay  ifor  Eels. 

Vour  Flotesmay  te  made  of  Quills,  or  of  Cork 
and  Quills,  which  are  the  beft,  and  Icaft  offenfive. 
Let  your  Plumtnet  wherewith  you  (bund  the  depth 
^f  the  Water  be  of  Lead,  about  the  weight  of  a 
Musket  Bullet ',  which  is  very  convenient  to  know 
the  depth  of  the  Water  by. 
According  to  the  nature  of  the  Fifli,  fo  you  moft 

Jrovide  your  felf  with  Baits.    Herein  obferve,  that 
^  you  o^cn  the  firft  Fi/hes  Maw  (hat  you  take^ 

yoi 
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yon  may  fee  what  that  Fiflt  moft  delights  hi  for  that 
Seaibn.  If  you  ure  Pafts  for  Baits,  you  mnftadd 
Flax  or  WooU  to  keep  the  Pafte  from  wafhing  off 
the  Hook.  Tfie  Eyes  of  the  Fifti  you  uke  are  good 
feaits  for  many  fqrts  of  Fifti  •,  for  the  Trout,  Flies, 
^nd  Palmer-worms  made  artificially*  are  the  beft 
Baits  in  clear  Witter^  the  Seafon  oeing  obferved 
wherein  each  of  them  is  to  be  ufed  :  Any  Bait  an* 
nointed  with  Gum  of  Ivy  diflblvcd  in  Oyl  of  Spike, 
dr. with  the  Qylof  Ivy-berries,  or  the  Oyl  of  Poly- 
podie  oithp.  Oak  mixed  with  Twpemne^  will  b^ 
great  in ticements  to  FiOi  to  bite. 

It  is  beft  Fifhing  in  a  River  a  little  difturbed  with 
Rain,  or  in  Cloudy  weather  ^  the  South-wind  is  the 
beft,  the  Wcfi  indifferent,  the  E<A  the  worft  i  but 
if  the  weather  be  warm,  and  the  Sky  Cloudy,  they 
will  bite  in  any  Wind.  Keep  your  felf  as  far  from 
the  Wafer-(Me  as  you  can^  and  fi(h  down  the  ftream. 
In  a  fwift  ftream  where  tne  bottom  is  hard,  and  not 
too  deep,  if  you.  go  into  the  middle  of  it  and  caft 
your  Fly  iip  againft  the  Stream^  the  Trout  that  lies 
upon  the  Fin  in  fuch  ftrong  Currents,  and  difcerns 
you  not^  being  behind  him^  pre&ndy  takes  your 
Bvr. 

l\>Mdr$hi^  April  J  and  September^  and  all  the  Win«» 
terriio/iths,  it  is  beft  Fiditng  in  a  deaf,  ferene,  and 
warm  Day.i  but  ki  the  Summer-time,  in  the  Morn-* 
ing^  Evenings,  ^nd  cooleft  cloudy  weather. 

After  a  clear  Moon^ (hi ny  Nighty  if  the  Day  fuc- 
tending  prove  Cloudy,  it  is  a  very  good  time  for 
Angling*,  for  it  is  the  nature  of  moft  Fi(h  to  be 
fearful  to  ftir  in  bright  Nights  ',  and  fo  being  hun- 
gry, if  the  weather  ia  the  Morning  prove  Cloudy, 
fhcY  will  bite  eagerly. 

To  the  intent  that  you  may  not  labour  in  vain,  f 
/hall  give  you  a  hint  of  fuch  times  that  Fiih  detight 
not  in  Biting  -,  though  (bme  that  have  nK>re  than  or- 
dinary Skill,  may  poflibly  take  a  few  at  any  time. 

-In  the  extremity  of  Heat,  when  the  Earth  is 
parch'd  with  Drought,  there  is  little  Sport  to  be  olv 
gained  i  nor  in  Frofty  weather,,  the  Air  being  ciear^ 

ttnlj;^ 
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onlefi  in  the  Evening  \  nor  in  high  Winds  \  noir  ifi 
jfaarp  North  or  Eaf-^winds  \  nor  immediately  after 
Spawning-time,  their  hanger  being  abate,  and  the 
Filh  not  worth  taking :  Nor  yet  after  a  dark  Night, 
for  then  the  greater  Fifii  have  been  abroad^  and  &• 
tiated  thenifelves^  but  the  little  Fifli  will  bite  beft, 
having  abfconded  themfelves  all  Night  for  fear  of  the 
greater. 

The  greateft  Fifh  bite  beft  in  the  Night,  beinc 
fearful  to  ftir  in  the  Day :  Therefore  that  is  the  beft 
Seafim  to  Angle  for  them. 

SECT.    m. 

Of^nglii^fof  Salmon ^^iTroiit. 

The  Salmon  and  Trout  are  FiHi  much  of  a  Com- 
pleiuon  and  Nature,  different  in  their  Seafbns  from 
other  Fifli :  The  v\ray  of  AngUng  for  them  is  much 
after  the  fame  manner. 

The  Salmon  biteth  beft  in  the  Snmmer-Months, 
aAoot  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon :  He  keeps 
not  to  one  Haunt,  but  fwims  generally  in  the  deepeft 
and  broadeft  parts  of  the  River,  near  the  ground  ^ 
and  is  caught  with  Worm,  Fly,  or  Minnow.  The 
Garden-worm  is  an  excellent  Bait  for  a  Salmon j  it 
iept  in  Mofi  about  twenty  daysj  which  wiB  fcourc 
l^m,  and  make  them  tough  and  clear. 

You  may  alio  troulfor  a  Salmon^  as  you  do  for  a 
xTikiy  with  a  Trouling-Rod  and  Line. 

Your  Artificial  Flies  for  a  Salmon  muft  be  lirget 
•than  for  a  Tr^irf,  and  the  Wings  and  Tail  long. 

In  Angling  for  a  Salmon  at  ground,  put  two  or 
tiiree  Worms  at  a  time  on  the  Hook,  and  give  him 
time  to  gorge  the  Bait. 

Tiie  Trout  is  alfo  taken  with  Worm,  Minnow, 
t>r  Fly.  To  fifh  for  them  in  the  Night,  which  is  the 
^ft  time  for  the  great  Trouts,  take  two  great 
Worms  of  equal  length,  and  put  them  on  yo«r 
tiook  \  caft  them  at  a  good  diftance  from  yoa,  and 

draw 
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draw  theni  to  you  again  on  the  top  of  the  Water^ 
not  letting  them  fink,  and  give  the  Tr&ui  time  to 

jorge  his  Bast.  Inftead  of  diefe  Worms,  you  may 
ufe  a  black  Snail,  or  a  piece  of  black  Velvet,  which 
is  as  well :  They  Bite  in  the  Kight  beft  in  the  ftiU 
Deeps,  but  then  nnufually  in  the  Streams. 

,  Ityoulwiit  with  a  Minnow,  you  muft  place  it  fo 
on  the  Hook,  that  the  Minnow  inuft  run  round  ^s 
yoa  draw  it  towards  you  •,  and  to  that  end  you  muft 
have  a  Swivel  on  your  line,  left  the  running  rooiid 
of  the  Minnow  over-twift  your  line.  The  fame 
may  yoyi  do  for  a  SalMott  or  Pike. 
If  you  Bait  with  Flies,  or  Palmers,  Katiftral  or  Ar- 

.  tificiri,  be  fure  to  obferve  the  Seaibn,  what  Palmet 

]or  Fly  they  moft  delight  in  at  that  time,  that  takc^^ 

'or  imitoteit  as  near  as  you  can. 

• 

S,E  C  T..  IV. 

OfiAnglingforthe  Pike  and  Perch. 

;  Theft  are  two  forte  of  White  Fifii  that  Spawn  in 
the  Spring  early*  and  are   greedy  Frfti   of  Prey^ 

.e(beci2(Ry  the  Pi*^,   which  v^ill  prey  upon  its  own 

ICind. 

You  may  take  the  PHi  by  hanging  your  Line  to  a 
Tree  oft  the  fide  of  the  River,  with- a  living  Bait  on 
the  Hook,  as  a  MinnoW,  Dace,  Roacb^    or  yellov^ 

,Frog  •,  but  let  not  the  Line  hang  at  the  fuM  length; 
bat  contraAed  into  adeft  ftidc,  that  when  thtPike 
bites,  he  iliay  eafily  draw  it  out^  and  have  time  and 

-^cope  enough  tojpouch  his^it. 

Or  you  way  Troulfor  him  \  which  rtnift  be  w|t|i 

,a  very  long  Line  wound  up  at  the  handle  of  yowt 

•Rod  on  a^mall  Winch  or  tVindlactf  •,  and  at  the  toj) 
of  the  Rod,   which  is  flubbed,  the  Line  muft  gt> 

;throngh  a^Une,  tha^t  when  the  Fift  hath  tsrke?n  thp 
Bait,  he  may,  by  your  letting  him  have  Line  enough.^ 

•gorge  his  Bait,  "and  hang  hittifelf.    Tour  Line  n\vk 
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be  ftrong,  arid  Armed  with  fmall  Wire  next  the 
Hook,  about  fcven  or  eight  Inches. 

You  may  Fi(h  at  Snap  with  him  as  with  other  Fifli 
if  you  pleafe^  but  your  Tackling  muft  be  very 
ftrong. 

A  Pike  bites  at  all  Baits  except  the  Fly,  and  bites 
beft  at  three  in  the  Afternoon,  in  cFear  Water,  with 
a  gentle  Gale,  from  Midfummer  to  the  end  of  Aw- 
tumn.  In  Winter  he  bites  all  day  long  :  In  the  Spring 
he  bites  in  Morning  and  Evening. 

The  beft  time  to  take  the  Perch^  is  when  the 
Spring  is  far  fpenf,  for  then  yoa  may  take  all  near 
you  at  one  ftanding. 

His  Baits  are  the  Minnow,  little  Frog,  orafmalJ 
Worm ;  He  bites  welt  aI4  the  day  in  cloudv  weather, 
but  chiefly  from  eight  to  ten,  and  from  three  to  fix* 
He  alfo  bites,  at  almoft  any  Bait. 

S  EC  T.    V. 

Of  (Angling  in  ftanding-Water^  for  Tond- 
Fijh.    • 

The  Filh  that  are  moft  ufual  in  (landing  Waters 
or  Fifh-ponds,  are  the  Carp  and  the  Tench:  Some 
there  are  that  are  common  to  both,  as  the  Bream^ 
Dace^  Roachj  Eely  and  Perch.  Angling  for  Pond- 
fifti  is  the  moft  eafie  of  any  way,  and  where  there 
are  a  good  flock,  much  Sport  there  is. 

The  Carp  is  the  beft  of  all  freJh-water  Fifti,  and 
will  live  the  longeft,  except  the  Eel  out  of  the  Wa- 
ter. This  Filh  is  very  fubtle,  and  biteth  but  feldom, 
and  that  in  warm  weather,  cloudy,  early  in  the 
Morning,  or  late  in  the  Evening. 

The  Baits  for  a  Carp^  are  either  Worms  or  Pafts; 
A  Paft  made  up  of  Bean-flower,  Honey,  and  a 
little  Affafetida^  hath  proved  very  w^^  Others 
have  prefcribed  Bean-flower  mingled  with  the  flefli 
of  a  Cat  cut  fmall,  and  beaten  very  well  in  a  Mor- 
lar  with  Honey,  fo  long,  till  the  whole  is  fo  tough 
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to  hang  on  a  Hook  withoat  wafhing  off.  A  little 
Wool  added  in  the  making  of  it  up,  will  make  it 
hold  the  better. 

Gentles  anointed  with  Honey,  and  put  upon  tfao 
Hook  with  a  piece  of  Scarlet  dipt  in  the  lame,  h 
efteemed  the  beft  of  all  Baits  for  the  Carp. 

The  Tinchj  for  his  fliminefs,  accounted  the  Phjr- 
fitian  of  Fifties,  delights  only  in  (landing  Waters, 
and  efpeciaUy  among  Weeds,  Flags,  &c.  In  the 
hotteft  weather,  early  and  late,  and  all  die  Ni^t, 
this  Fifti  delights  moft  to  bite. 

He  delights  in  the  (ame  Baits  as  doth  the  Carp. 
The  ftronger  the  Pafts  are  of  jljfafetida^  or  othei^ 
Gums  or  Oyls,  the  fooncr  he  will  bite. 

The  Dace  is  commonly  a  River-Fifti,  yet  doth 
▼enr  well  in  Fifli-ponds,  if  any  think  it  worth  their 
cofts  and  pains  to  keep  them  there :  But  in  either 
place  the  beft  Baits  for  them  are  Flies,  whereof  thev 
affca  the  Ant-Fly  above  the  reft.  For  Ground- 
Baits,  the  Grub  that  is  found  in  Ploughed-grounds, 
Gentles,  and  the  young  brood  of  Wafps,  or  fiich- 
like,  are  very  good :  Small  Worms,  Pafts,  and  fuch 
like,  they  will  not  refufe. 

The  Roach  is  much  of  the  lame  nature  as  is  the 
Daccj  but  more  ufual  in  ftanding  Waters  than  the 
other  t  Worms  and  other  Ground-Baits  are  moft 
proper  for  them. 

Though  the  Bream  be  found  in  fome  Rivers,  yet 
it  is  moft  ufual  and  beft  in  Ponds  or  ftanding  Wa- 
ters* The  beft  time  of  Angling  for  them,  is  from 
the  end  of  Jvly  until  jiutufim  •,  for  in  June  and  bjf- 
gimiing  of  July  they  Spawn,  and  are  not  in  their 
Seafon.  The  beft  Bait  for  them  is  the  Red-worm 
that  ufually  lies  at  the  root  of  the  Etock  :  They  alfo 
tete  at  Pafts  Wafps,  Flies,  Graftioppers,  &c. 

Althoigh  the  Bream  be  efteem'd  as  a  mean  Fifli,^ 
jtt  where  they  are  prcferved  in  good  Water,  till 
they  are  at  their  full  growth  and  fat,  they  are  a  moft 
excellent  Fift].' 

As  for  the  Perch  you  have  direAions  before  con- 
cerning the  taking  of  him  in  Rivers,  the  fame  will 
fcrvc  in  Ponds.  The 
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The  Eel  is  a  Fifli  that  delights  in  ob(cufe  ptttt^ 
whilflany  light  either  of  the  Sun  or  Mooitappem; 
being  a  fweet  Fifh^  and  a  prey  to  Fowl  as  well  as 
Fifli*  but  in  the  Night-dme,  and  the  darker  tlie* 
Night  the  better.  This  Filh  wanders  abroad  out  of 
her  lurkins  places,  and  prevs  on  any  Bait  that  is 
fleftiy,  either  Worms,  Snails,  raw  Fl(eih,  Frogs, 
young  Birds,  or  the  like.    ^ 

You  may  Angle  for  them  in  the  Night  in  ftanding 
Waters,  as  you  do  for  other  Fifh,  and  they  will  bite,* 
(b  that  you  lie  near  or  on  the  ground. 

Alio  you  may  bait  many  Hooks  over  Night  widi 
Worms,  and  faften  them  on  the  Bank  (ides  :  Let 
the  Bait  lie  in  the  Stream  on  the  ground  all  Night, 
arnd  you  will  hare  almoft  on  every  Hook  an  Eel,  (b 
that  you  be  there  at  day-break  in  the  Morning  to 
take  them  v  for  as  (boa  as  day-light  appears,  they 
will  unhook  themfelves,  though  it  be  to  the  tearing 
in  pieces  their  own  intrails.  You  mod  be  fure  that 
your  Hooks  be  fl;roO|,  and  your  Lines  may  be  of 
good,  fine  and  ftrong  handle-bound  Packthread. 

Eels  commonly  aofcond  themfelves  under  ftonei 
in  ftony  Waters,  and  under  Timber,  Planks^  or 
foch-like,  about  Mills,  Wears,  Flood-gates,  Brid- 
ges, &c.  in  the  day  time,  where  yon  may  take  thtox 
by  this  way  of  Snigling\  that  is,  by  bating  a4lroeg 
{iook  on  a  fhort  but  ftrong  Line,  with  a  Urge  Gar- 
den-worm :  Then  with  a  ftick  cleft  at  the  top,  faflen 
therein  theiLine  near  the  Hook,  and  guide  the  ftick 
into  the  places  where  you  think  the  Eels  are,  and 
thruft  it  up  and  down,  and  you  (hall  be  fure,  if  any 
Eel  be  there,  as  foonas  (he  feels  the  ftick,  (he  wiU 
turn  and  bite  *,  but  be  fure  you  pull  not  too  hajKi,left 
you  tear  out  your  hold. 

There  is  a  way  of  taking  Eels  by  bobbing,  which 
is  thus :  Take  of  the  large  Garden-worms  well  fco«- 
red,  and  with  a  Needle  run  fome  ftrong  twifted 
Silk  through  them  from  end  to  end,  and  wrap  tfaesi 
oftentimes  about  a  board  \  then  tye  them  together 
with  the  ends  of  the  Silk,  that  they  may  hang  in 
hanks,  and  faften  th>;iii  at  ihc  end  of  a  fmaU  Cord, 

witk 
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with  a  Plummet  of  Lead,  about  three  quarters  ct  a 

Sund,  a  little  above  the  Bob:  The  other  end  of  the 
>rd  faften  to  a  long  Pole,  and  therewith  may  yoa 
Klb  in  muddy  Wkter  after  a  Rain.  When  you 
perceive  by  moving  of  your  Bob,  that  the  Eels  do 
taz  at  it,  then  gently  raife  them  to  the  Surface 
of  the  Water,  and  fo  bring  them  to  Land*,  for  the 
Eels  being  .greedy  of  the  Worms,  fwallow  them, 
ahd  the  Silk  hangs  in  their  Teeth,  that  they  are  ea- 
fily  taken,  five  or  fix  at  a  time.  Some  make  up  % 
bundle  of  new  Hay  and  Worms  together,  and  fo  let 
it  down  into  the  Water*,  which  the  Eels  readily 
come  to,  and  thruft  their  Heads  into  the  Hay  after 
the  Worms,  and  by  that  means  are  taken.  Others 
take  a  round  Net  made  h&  to  a  flnali  Iron-h(M>p, 
and  let  it  down  into  the  Water,  with  a  bundle  of 
Worms  in  the  midft  *,  which  when  the  Eels  come 
onto,  by  a  fiidden  raifing  the  Hoop,  are  taken  in 
die  Nett :  for  in  fome  gravelly  Tide-waters,  Eets^ 
efpecially  the  (mall  Grigs,  will  feek  abroad  in  tlie 
day  time,  and  give  you  excellent  Sport. 


^mmmmmmmm^m^^mmmmmmm^'^ 
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SECT.    VL 

Of  (Angling  for  the  Barbel,  Grailing,   Um- 
ber, Chevih  and  Chub* 

Thefe  FiOiare  not  (b  univerfal  2^s  the jothcr  before 
difcourfed  of*,  therefore  the  kfs  ftiall  be  (aid  of 
them.  As  for  the  Barbel^  it  is  a  Fifli  Very  plentiful 
in  the  Trent^  and  comes  in  feafon  about  the  end  of 
May^  and  fo  holds  it  till  near  Michaelmasj  and  hath 
his  haunts  amongft  weedy  and  hollow  places,  a- 
mongft  Piles  and  Stakes-,  is  a  ftrong  Fi(h,  andrau^ 
be  taken  with  very  ftrong  Tackling :  His  Bait  is  a 
very  well  fcoured  Worm,  Gentles,  or  Cheefe  fteep- 
ed  in  Honey. 

The  Gr ailing  and  Vmber  are  near  alike  %  they  are 
in  Seafon  all  the  Summer^  and  are  then  taken  witk 
a  large  Graftiopper,  (the  wings  being  taken  oflf.) 
After  the  Gra(hopper  is  on  the  Hook,  at  the  point 
put  on  a  fmall  Cad  worm,  and  keep  your  Bait  in 
continual  motion  :  Let  the  Hook  be  ftiank'd  with 
Lead,  and  covered  with  the  Bait. 

The  Vmber  is  taken  with  a  Fly,  as  is  a  Trout. 

The  Chevin  and  Chub  are  common  in  the  Tre;:t^ 
but  no  very  pleafant  Fiih :  They  are  in  Seafon  all 
the  Summer,  and  are  taken  v/ith  Worms,  Flies, 
Snails,  Cherries,  Grafhoppers,  Grain,  Cheefe,  &c. 

There  are  many  other  iorts  of  fmall  Fifh,  as  the 
Bleak.^  Flounder^  Gudgeon^  Ruf^  Minnow^  Loach^ 
and  bullhead :  The  ways  of  taking  them,  for  bre- 
vity fake  I  (hall  omit. 

In  the  I/Ie  offVight^  and  other  places  Weft  ward, 
in  the  Rocks,  on  the  Sea-ftiore,  are  great  numbers  of 
Cormorants  bred,  being  a  large  Fowl,  and  live  only 
by  preying  on  Fifh  ^  and  are  fo  dextrous  at  it,  that 
in  the  open  Seas  they  will  dive,  an  J  fwiftly  purfat 
their  Game,  and  take  and  carry  them  to  their  Nefts*, 
that  the  Inhabitants  near  adjacent  do  often  go  to 
thefe  Rocks,and  furnilh  themfelves  with  Filh  brought 

thirher 
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Ihidier  by  ihem    at  their  breeding  flmes.    Theft 

Birds  may  be  fq  brought  up  tame,  that  they  will  in 

oar  ordinary  clear  Rivers  dive,  and  take  you  asma-^ 

ny  Trouts  or  other  Fifli,  as  you  pleafe,  or  the  placc( 

affords,  putting  but  a  fmall  Collar  over  the  Neck  of 

the  Fowl,  that  the  Fi(h  niay  not  pais  into  het  Stb^. 

mach. .  •  When  you  intend  for  your  uame^  joa  mcriV 

'    carry  her  out  Fafting  t  put  on  her  Loop  or  Collars 

and  let  her  go  into  the.  Water,   fbe  willDivg,  and 

ftraightly  purfue  the  Fiih  fhe.  hath  jiioft  mind  to^ 

forveard  and  backward)  and  whf n fhe hadi caughi 

Aer  Game,  (he  gives  it  a  tofs  Into  the  Air^  aiid  re« 

ccives  it  end- wife  into  her  Mouth,  which  will  ftf  etcli 

like  the  Head  of  a  Snake,  and  admit  of  a  large  Fiih 

hito  her  Throat,  v^hich  will  Itop  &t  the  Collar. 

Then  hold  out  an  Eel  to  her  (whii:}i  ypu  fnuft  tarry 

alive  ot  dead  with  you  to  that  purpofe)  and  ihc  iviff 

comt  to  your  hand,   and  will  by  your  affiftance  dif^ 

gorge  her  prey  imniediately,   ami  to  het  Sp5rt  a^ 

gain  J  and  willfo  continuei  tiJlihe  luthfuruifflr!^ 

you  with  as  much  as  you  can  defire.    By  this  means 

Inay  you  take  more  than  any  other  way  whatfb- 

fver,  and  exceeds  any  of  the  Sports  of  Hawklngi  oif 
lunting. 

S  ]^  C  T.    Vib 

Of  BJthfondii 

it  is  ri6  fmall  Improvement  to  watrJr-Laiici^  ihal 
arq  not  kind  for  Grafs  or  Cofn  to  convett  them  into 
Fifh-ponds  •,  the  dead,  heavy,  and  flibre  groft  Wa- 
ters are  moft  proper  for  Carps,  Tenches^  Breaiiis,^ci 
darps  efpecially  will  raife  a  donfiderable  Improve^ 
nient^  being  a  Fifti  that  feldorti  wants  a  Mslrket:  •  ^ 

Thofe  Ponds  that  (tand  rieat  the  Sea,  and  whofc 
ivater  is  a  little  brackilh,  yield  the  beft  and  fatteft 
Carps  9  therefore  it  would  riot  be  amifi  to  call  intd 
your  Filh-ponds,  through  which  there'is  but  littld 
current,    lometimes  a  Ldad  dr.  m6re  of  the  refoft 

E  e  S*U 
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THE 

PREFACE 

T  O    T  H  E 

KALENDAR. 


e^  fingula  Opera  faa . 
fempora  :  There  ii  a 
moft  Affairs  in  the 
fpeciaUy  for  fuch  La^ 
fs  that    depend  vppn 

.^, j.jsof  the  Tjtar*^  tphieh 

keing  duly  §b/ervedj  is  no  J'maJl  Advantage  to  the 
Hushandman:  Ephemcridem  habeat  qaid  quoquo 
tempore  faciendum,  is  Florentines  advice  \  that  eve^ 

5y  C^umrynum  may  have  his  Draught  before  him  to 
ireEt,  him^  and  reinforce  his  Memory^  that  his  mul- 
titude ofOccafiont  may  not  fo  far  obliterate  thofe  things 
to  his  lofs  and  difadvantagCy  but  that  he  may  here 
daily  revive^  and  renejp  his  neccffary  intentions^  and 
take  Time  by  the  Fore-lock  i  as  Pliny  obfervedy  Fron- 
tem  Domini  plus  procjefle  quam  Occiput  i  far  Time 
is  a  thing  fp  preciomj  ^^  Occafion  fo  frecipitom  j 
gtrt^  Tvhere  many  things,  are  to  be  done^  Ttme  let  pdfs^ 
E  e  I  prevents 
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The  Pf e&C€  to  tlie  Kalendar.       42  j 

you  at  the  end  vf  it  a  Breviat  of  fuch  ObfervatUns 
ds  I  have  found  in  fever al  Ancient  and  Modern  Au^ 
thors  Treating  of  that  ^ubjeSt. 

They  fliould  befides  their  OWervations  make 
Fr^pi  Northern  Stars,  the  Skies,  and  Silver  Snake,: 
Like  thofe  who  homeward  through  fwoln'  BiHows 
And  Oyfter-breedlrig  Hetefpont  invade.         [Tride,' 

'The  vfe  of  this  part  of  Affyology  hath  been  ty 
PlinV  offd  other  Ancients  efteemed^a^  neceffkry^  ^^ 
be  obferved  and  urtderfiood  by  the  Farmer ^  as  py  tke 
Sailor.  ''  •    ^"^    ^'■''"     '     ••'■"> 

As  for  the  Times  and  Seafons  of  the  TeoTj  from' 
the  beginning  to  the  end  thereof^  every  day  fomething 
is  to  be  done  by  the  Husbandman  \  as  was  faid  of  a 
Gardiner^  that  his  work  is  never  at  an  endj  it  begins 
with  the  Tear  J  and  continues  to  the  next :  Annus  in 
opere  Ruftico  abfolutus  eft :  Tet  is  it  not  every  Tear 
alike ^  neither^  is  every  Place  alike  j  fome  Tears^  or  at 
leafi  fome  Seafons  of  the  ^Tear^  pra^  more  forward 
by  two  or  three  Weeks ^  or  morcj  at  ptie  time  than  at 
another  :  Alfo  the  fituation  of  places^  either  better 
defended  fronts  or  more  obvious  to  the  im^e/nperature 
of  the  Airy  hegjets  fome  alterations.  In  tjiffim  and 
fuch4ike  Cafes^  the  fubfequent  Rultf  are  to,  Wt  fea^ 
fonably  appli^  by  the  judicious  tiusbandma^  ^accord'- 
ing  as  the  Seafon  happens  to  be^  earlier  or  latetj  or 
the  different  fitt^i^  of  places  rffz*ift^\,^ 

This  Method  tn  general  is  the  foment  hat  hath  been 
ufed  by  the  mofi  Ancient  that  f /'  have  underftood) 
to  have  written  of  Agticulture^,  and  alfo  our  Mo^^ 
dernSy  asyoumayobfervein^CiWy  Columella,  Pal- 
ladius  de  Serres,  Auguftind,  Gallo,  Tufler,  Mark- 
hara,  Stevenfon,  and  others:,  and  It^  of  all  Mr. 
Evelin  his  excellent  Kalendarium  Hortenfe,  at  the 
end  ^f  his  Sytva^ 

/  JhaU  endeavour  herein  to  be  as  brief  as  I  can  \ 

J  Jhall  add  nothing  more  than  what  is  neceffary^  and 

flsall  leave   out  fuch  things  as  are  but  little    to  our 

E  e  4  /«r«r^ 
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^2/^      The  Preface  to  the  Kalenda^r- 

pttrpofe^  and  fhaU  begin  with  the  major  part  of  our 
Prefidents  in  the  like  cafe  :  Although  the  Tear^  in. 
r efpe ft  of  the  Sun's  entrance  into  AyiqSj  and  the  Com^ 
mencement  of  the  date  of  the  Tear^  begins  in  March  j 
yet  TuflTer  declines  bothy  and  begins  at  Michaelmafs,' 
it  being  the  ufual  time  for  the  Farmer  to  enter  on  his 
Farm,  the  Ground  being  then  more  tafily  cleared  of 
its  forwcr  ftock^  than  at  any  other  time.  But  feeing 
that  it  is  no  very  material  thing  when  we  begin\  our 
Labour  having  no  cnd^  we  will  tread  the  mo/t  ufual 
Path  J  decline  both  Extreams^  and  begin  rphen  our^ 
Days  do  fcnfibly  lengjthen^  our  hopes  revive  of  an  ajh^ 
troaching  Summer,  and  our  Almanacks  give  us  i 
Kew-y  ears-day. 


J  A  NTJ^ 
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4?$ 


^s 


Sun  rife^ 
h.  ni. 


New-ycarj'day. 

8     OQ 

Twelfth-tide. 


Sun  in.  ^fua. 


Sun  fet. 


'^rrr 


4   oo 


7    45 


JTwcenU 

7    30 
St.  ?voXs  day. 


4    15 


4    30 


C^r  and  PoBux 
rifeiQthf  Evening. 


Lucida  Corona^  or 
theCr^ipiriswith, 
the  Sun. 

in  the  Evening. 


JT*  Charles  Wr  il/irr^^tfaw. 
7    15  I   4    45  I 

Menfis  difficiOimus  hie  Hyhernus\  difficilis  avibni 
difficilifque  haiminibm.  * 

THisMonthif^thcRj^l^^  and  the  Poor  Man', 

Mifcry  ;  the  Cold  like  the  Day,  increafe,  yet  qualified 
^tft  the  hop«andexpcaatkmiof  the  approaching  Spring, 
^  Trees,  Meadows  aad  Fi^ds  are  now  naked,  unlcfi  dwthed 


in 
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426  JQdendarium  Rufticum. 

in  white,  whilil  the  Countryman  fits  at  home,  and  enjoyi 
the  Fruit  of  his  paft  Labours,  and  Contemplates  on  his  in- 
tended Enterprifes.  Now  is  welcome  a  Cup  of  good  Cyder, 
or  other  excellent  Liquors,  fuch  as  .you  prepared  the  Autumn 
before-,  moderately  taken,  it  proves  the  beft  Phyficlc. 

A  cold  Jivmary  is  fcafonable  :  Plow  up  or  fallow  the  Ground 
you  intend  for  Peafc  :  Water  Meadows  and  Pafturcs :  Drain 
Arable  Grounds  where  you  intend  to  fow  Pcafe,  Oats  or 
Barly,  rear  Calves,  Pigs,  ^c.Lay  Dung  on  heaps,  carry  it  on 
the  Land  in  frofty  weather  \  on  Pafturc-land, Hedge  and  Ditch. 

Plant  Timber-trees,  or  any  Coppice- wood,  or  Hedge-wood, 
and  alfo  (iiiick-fets:  cut  Coppices  and  Hedge-rows  ;  lop  and 
prune  greater  Trees. 

Feed  Doves,  and  repair  Dov:-houfes  ;    cut  away  Ant-hills, 
and  fill  up  the  holes  in  Meadow  and  Pafture-grounds  ;  gather 
5toncs,  to.    have   fpecial  care    to  Ewes  and  Lambs  *,    Houfc 
Calves,  Geld   young    Cattle  foon  after  they  are  fallen  •,    fovr 
Oats^  if  you  will  have  of  the  bcfl,  fays  old  jTzt/Tr. 
In  Janivere  Huff-and  that  pouchctb  the  G,'-:>fLj, 
Ir'iU  hreal(^  up   hiS  X^y,     or  he  fovc'tng   of  Otes, 
Otes  fovcn  in  Janivere,"    Liy  ly  the  If^h^at  ^ 
In   May  huy  the  Hdy  f>r  Cattle   to  eat, 

PLant  Vines,  and  other  Fruit-trees,  if  the  weather  be  open 
and  mild  ;  Dig  and  Trench  Gardens,  or  other  Ground 
for  Pcafe,  Beans,  to*r.  againft  the  Spring :  Dig  Borders,  unco- 
ver Roots  of  Trees  where  need  is,  and  add  fuch  Manuce  to 
them  as  they  require  ;  you  may  ;^fo  if  the  weather  prove 
mild,  fet  Beans  and  Peafe,  As  yet  Rofes  may  be  cut  and 
removed.  Prune  Orchard-fruits  an^  Vines,  fo  that  it  be  not 
frofly  ;  Nail  and  Trim  Wall-fruits, ;  cleanl'b  Trees  of  ^lols 
in  moift  weather. 

Gather  Cyons  for  Graffs,  and  fl^clc  them  in  the  Ground, 
for  they  will  take  the  better,  being  ^cept  fome  cimc  from  the 
Tree  •,  and  at  the  latter  end,  if  the  weather  hi  mild,  you 
may  begin  to  Graff. 

Make  \our  Jlot-bcd,  and  fow  therein  your  choice  SallaJs  ; 
fow  Collcflowcrs,  fccurc  ^our  choice  Plants  and  Flowers  from 
the  injury  of  the  weather,  by  Covers,  by  Straw,  or  Dung: 
Earih  up  the  Roots  of  fuch  pJUnt^as  the  Frofls  have  uncover  d. 

Set  Traps  to  dellroy  Vermin,  where  you  have  or  fow  fuch 
Plants  or  Seeds  as  they  injure. 

Take  Fowl,  deilroy  Sparrows  in  Barns,  and  near  them-,  kill 
the  Opes  or  Bull-finches  that  feed  on  the  Buds  of  Fruit-trees. 

Dig  a  Weedy  Hop-garden. 

Turn  up  your  Bec-hivcs,  and  fprinkle  them  with  warm  and 
fncct  Wore  dvxctroully.  Alfo  you  may  remove  Bec«. 

t'HB  RUARt 
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FEBRVjiRT. 


Day 


I 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7] 
»' 

9 

10 

tl 

12 
13 

16 

17 
18 

19 

120 

1^2; 

2J 

24 

-25 

'26 


Sun  rife. 
h.  m. 


Candlemas 


7    9P 


Falentine. 
6    45 


6    30 

Manhias. 


Sun  fet. 
Ik  m. 


S    00 


5    IS 


6  30 


Cor  Leonis  rUetkid^ 
the  Ev^ain^.    '    . 


Sttti  in  fiyce/* 


G»r  H^if^a  rifetklrv 
the  Evening. 

Th^  Tail  of  the  Lyort^ 
rl^tbinthe.EvenfnSf 


Ut'fimtnUm  feeeris^    ka  isf  me^c*. 

THis  M  a  principal  S^fed-month,  for  fuch  they  ufually  cajl' 
Lenten^Grain.  This  Month  is  ufually  fubjc<ft  to  much 
Rain  or  Snow  ;  if  it  prove  cither,  it  is  not  to  bo  accounted 
unfeafonablc  )  the  Proverb  being,  February  fUl  Dil^e^witb  either 
Ma^\Y  mbke.     . 

Now  ibw  all  forts  of  Grcy-peafe,  Fetches,  Beans  and  Oats  • 
Carry  out  Dung,  and  fpread  it  before  the  Plow,  and  alfooa 
Pafturc-ground  j   this   being   the  Principal  Montji  jfcr  that 
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Fljst  QudUccs  aewly  nifcd  ^  the  Spring  bdng  ib  nca^ 
^qr  vil  mac  keep  Jong. 

SctWilav-pljais,  or  Pitmen;  and  alio  Poplar^  Oficns 
and  o^cr  Aqnatkla. 

Saw  Moftard-iced  and  Hemp-Teed,  if  die  Spring  prore 
nild ;  fod  your  Swans,  and  make  their  Kefts  where  the 
Hoods  reach  them  not. 

Soil  Meadows  that  yon  cannot  ovexflow  or  water  ;  catch 
Molc^  and  lerd  Mole-hills. 

AUb  this  is  the  only  time  fdt  pUihing  of  Qpick-iets,  ami 
a^ery  good  Sealbn  lor  the  Hirooding  or  lopping  of  Trees,  or 
cattily  Coppices. 

Ton  may  yet  (rune  and  ixjUn  Fnut-treei^  and  deanfe 
them  from  W>6  and  Cankers.  Kow  b  a  very  good  time  for 
graftii^  the  more  forward  fort  of  Fmic-trces,  if  the  weather 
be  temperate. 

Tour  tender  Wafl-fruit  cat  not  till  yoo  think  the  hard 
Frofts  are  o?  er. 

Plant  Vines,  or  any  ibrts  of  fruit-trees  in  open  weather, 
trim  up  your  Palliiade^icdgcs  and  Efpaliers  \  let  Kemeb 
Knts,  or  ftones  of  Fmit,  an4  other  hard  Seeds. 

Lay  Branches  to  take  root,  or  place  Baskets,  ISTc.  of  Earth 
tar  the  branches  to  pais  through. 

Sow  Anni/e,  Beans,  Pcafe,  RaddiHi,  Parihips,  Carrots, 
Oniotts,  Pariley,  Spinage,  and  other  hardy  Herbs  or  Socd$^ 
and.  plant  Ca)>(>age-plants :  Plant  out  Colleflowers  into  waroi 
places :  Alfo  plant  Liquorice.  Yet  you  may  deftroy  Spar* 
rows.  Now  h  the  time  the  Bull-finch  doth  the  gfcateik  harm 
to  the  Bfids  of  Fruit-trees. 

Make  up  your  Hot-beds  for  Melons,  Cucuii^bers,  tsTc.  Sow 
Alparagtts,  continue  Vermin -traps,  and  pick  up  all  the  Snails 
you  can  find,  and  deftroy  Fiogs  and  their  Spawn. 

A  good  time  to  few  Fiih-ponds,  and  take  Ft(h  9  die  moft 
Fiih  being  now  in  Seafon. 

Kow  you  may,  if  the  weather  proye  mild,  plant  Hopi^ 
and  dreis  them  that  are  out  of  heart. 

Half  open  your  pafiages  for  Beei  *,  and  now  may  ye  remote 
them. 


MARCH. 
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Sun  rife. 
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Sunfet. 

David. 
6    15 

S    45 

• 

6    00 

6    00 

/ 

5    4$ 


5    30 


6    IS 


6    36 


San  in  Aries^  Equino^.^ 
ArRurm  ri(ctk  in  tht 
Evening. 


Califof  the  right  leg  of 
Bootes  rileth  in  the  E- 
vening. 

Spica  yirginis  rifeth  in 
the  Evening. 


Ladyday. 


Second  Star  in  the  leh 
wing  ofm.  rileth  in  tne 
Evenings 

Titln  iMh  bj  bis  prefence  now  revive 
Things  Senfihlty    an  well  as  Vegetive. 

THe  beginning  of  Miarcb  nibally  concludes  the  nipping 
Winter,  the  end  initiates  the  fubfequent  welcome  Spring 
according  to  the  Proverb,  March  cometh  in  lUe  a  tyon^  and  goes 
4ui  likf  If  Lanib.    If  it  proYC  cold,  it  is  fe^nabU  to  check  the 

pregnane 
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pregnant  Buds,    and  forbid  them  till  a  more  {<k(^c  and  oppor- 
tune Seafon  near  approaching.     If  this  Month  prove  dry,  the 
Countryman  counts  it  Ominous  of  a  happy  Year  for  Corn, 
March   Dujl  to  k>  Soldy 

H'brtb  Ranj'cmc  of  Gold,  TufTcr. 

Let  Cattle  no  longer  feed  on  Meadows  nor  Mar  Hies  you 
intend  to  Mow  ;  have  fpccial  regard  to  the  Fences,  both  of 
Meadow  and  Corn. 

About  the  eijd  of  this  Month  you  may  begin  to  fow  Barly, 
earlier  in  Clay  than  in  Sand.  You  may  now  row!  Wheat,  if 
the  weather  prove  dry:  make  an  end  of  Towing  al!  forts  of 
Pulfe.  You  may  now  flirowd  or  lop  old  Trees,  and  fell  Cop- 
pice-wood better  than  at  any  other  Seafon  in  the  Year. 
This  is  the  only  time  for  the  railing  the  beft  brood  of  Poultry. 
It  is  a  good  time  to  fet  Oficrs,  Willows,  or  other  Aqua- 
ticks  :  fow  the  Rye  called  Mitrcb^Kyc, 

In   this  Month,    and    the  next,    you    may  fow    all  forts  of 
Frcnch-GrafTcs,  or  new  Hays;    as  Clover,  St.  Foyn,  is^j.  Al{*> 
now  fow  Hemp  and  Flax,  if  the  weather  be  temperate. 
Now  is  the  principal  time  for  the  deftruclion  of  Moles. 
Sow  any  fort  of  white  Pcafe,  or  Hafting?. 
This    is    the    principal  Month    in  the  year  for  grafting  all 
forts  of  Fruit-Trccs.     Now  cover  the  roots  of  aJl  inch  Trees 
you  laid  bare  in  the  Winter  preceding  and  remove  fuch  youni; 
Trees  you   omitted    to  remove  in  the   better   Seafon.     Carry 
Dung  into    your  Gardens,  Orchards,  kfc.  Turn  your  Fruit  in 
the  Room  where  it  lies,  but  open  not  yet  the  Windows.     You 
may    now    tranfplant   moA:    forts    of  Garden-herbs,    Swc:t- 
herbs,    and  Summer-flowers ;  make  Hoc-beds  for  Cucumbers, 
Melons,  l5^c,     Saifvon  alfo  may  now  be  planted,  and  Madder. 
Now  fow  Endive,   Succory,  Leeks,  Raddi^i,    Boats,  Parfnips, 
Skirrets,  Parflcy.  Sorrel,   Barglofs,  Borrage,    Chervil,  Sdlcry, 
Smallagc,  Allifandcrs,  l^c.  Alfo  Lettice,  Onions,  Garlick,  O- 
rach,     Purflain,  Turncps,  Peafe,  Carrots,  Cabbage,    CreflTes, 
Fennel,     Marjerom,   Balil,  Tobacco,  Leeks,    Spinage>    Mari- 
golds, ^c,     Drcfs  up  and  firing  your  Strawberry-beds  ;     un- 
^o\cv  Affantgufi- Hid s^  and  tranfplant  Jl).iyi\;it^\   ilip  and  plant 
Artichoaks   and    Liquorice.     Stake    and  bind  up  the  weakeft 
Plants  againft  the  winds  *,    fow    Pinkt- Carnations;     ^c.     In 
this   Month    fow    Pine-kernels,    and  the  Seeds  of  all  Wmter- 
greens.     Plant  all  Garden-herbs  and  Flowers  that  have  fibroui 
Roots.  Sow  choice  Flowers  that  are  not  natural  for  our  Clinic 
in  Hot-beds  this  Month.     You  may  now  plant  Flops  ;  it  is  J 
Very    feafonable  time   to  drefs  them.     Now  the  r>eeshr.  keep 
them  clofe  Night  and  Morning,  if  the  weather  prove  ill.  Yoa 
may  yet  remove  Bees, 
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Sun  rife, 
h.    Hi. 

Sun  fit. 
Ik  in. 

5    IS 

6    45 

5    00 
Suit  in  Taur. 

7    00 

i 

4    45 

7    15 

St.  George. 

MarhEvMtg. 
4    JO 

7    30 

Cauda  Leonistets  in 
the  Morning* 


rergilia^OT  Pleiades^ 
rife  with  the  San; 


VUuculo  fuTgere  faluberrimuM  ^. 

T[c  Mornings  now  fcem  pleafant,  the  Days  long.    The 
ifpnpb%  of  the  H^oodi  in  Conibrt  welcome  in  AurcfTd. 
Hail  April,    true  Medea  o/"'ri»#  J>tfr, 
Tbrfr  fHii^c^  tftf  t^'i^i  joun^  an/i  frejh  Mpftarz 
When  we  defpaity  tby  fiafindble  Showers 
Comfort  tl^e  Com^   snd  \bear  the  drooping  Flowers. 
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AitT  5Ma>  »ra^BfrleTiaisbc&,  to  prereat  Week 
Jf  Jfni  pnn  Jrr,  ftOowwg  15  good.  "^ 

A(««Jl  de«&  «!*  rfd  tbe  Coppice,,  and  prefer^-eX. 
fi«0«fc,  tep&de  and  Swine   out  of'S^;:,^^ 

^  V  S«aain  the «e».foVn  Land;  fow  Heapa„d 

OoDft  Mdies  and  get  in  your  Mannre  that  Uei  io  rl- 
iMD  «r  Umb,  or  lay  it  on  heaiir.  "wt  uei  i«  d» 

Jt^.  Wiilow..  and  otherAqoatieb,  Before  they  a« 
.^^r^%1^[r  '■--^-"^^^  StoCthe 

Jrt'l.Z^-^,  -«•  ^ail.^  Evening  W.«,  <^ 

«a?*^i;;Row^e^"a?thJT'"  *•"*  «»»«  «^*«^  'k"  to. 
«  with  AhZlKtu^ouT^"' '  •**  tra„fpl«tfach  IW 
fo  the  Seed,  of  Wi^S^-^f  '-~-'«»  -  — *  ",  fow  «!- 

^        "T,,    except  the  Orange-tree,   which  nuy  rewain  tii 

M^t^'^ZZil"^;  TowSl'^h'^^  A^-«^-^ 

alfo  in  mild  weather   cul'oJn  *''.*  *"''  "^  »*"»  "-"^ 

and  tra„rp.a„r.„t^-';'/^^^^^^  ^o^'^""^ 

hin^reTrth^^of:"  '''-  '-  '^'  •>'«^"-^-«  o^  -H.  am 

tha?'1IIJ''l.**°*'"  *'^.  '^  '^■''■^«-  '■o^  "°*  th*T  hatch. 
UV^J':^'  ^'  '-'^'  "'^  ^'  now.,  SprTnTaS 
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Sun  rife. 
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h.  m. 
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?/»//.  &  Jac. 

CorScorpiomskts 
in  the  Morning. 

3 

Thegreater  Dogr 

4 

Star  fets  in  the 

5 

6 

7 

4       IS 

7    45 

Evening. 

8 

« 

The  Goat-Star 

9 

lO 

appears. 

II 

5k»  /»  GrOT. 

Aldebran  (ets  in 

12 

the  Evening. 
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Fomahant  ,x\kt}i 

H 

in  the  Morning. 

^5 

. 

0^      J 

Middle  Star    of 
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4      00 

8    00 

ylndromeda'sGir-: 

?7 
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die,  fets  with  thd 
Sua. 

ip 

20 

, 

21 

Cor  Scorpionis  rl- 

22 

fcth  in  the  Even- 

23 

. 

ing. 

24 

25 

, 

26 

s      30 

8    10 

'- 

27 

» 

TheBuHsEyeri' 

2.0 
29 

K.C.  his  Return, 

, 

feth   with    the 
Sun. 

30 

31 

: 

■ 

- 

Cuculm  Canity    ^ucrcus  in  frondibtis 
DelcSancjue  mortalcs  in  immenfa  terra, 

THis  Month  uflicrs  in    the  moft  welcom  ic^Von  of  th^ 
^^.T*  ,  ^^"^  S«"'^^  ^'^^'^  fans.the  fwcet  Biids  :    and 
the  Ccekftial  drops  water  fair  Fh/a's  Garden* 
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The  lofty  Mountains  fianding  on  a  rowy 
IVbicb  but  of  latt  were  Tetriwigg^'d  with  Snow  ; 
D* of  their  uld  Oidt$y   and  now  are  daily  feen 
To  Jiand  on  tip-toes  aU  in  fwaggering  green. 
Mteadows  and  Cdrdens  are  ptanckt  up  with  BudSy 
And  Chirping  Birds  now  Chant  it  in  the  If^oods: 
The  IVarbling  SwaUoWy    and  the  .Larl^s  do  fingy 
To  welcom  in  tbi  Gloriom  Verdant  Spring, 

The  Countrymans  he;lrt  is  revived  f(if  this  Month  prove 
feafonable)  with  the  hopes  of  a  happy  Autumn ;  i£  it  prove 
cold,  it  is  an  Omen  of  good  for  Health,  and  promifcs  fair 
for  a  full  Barn :  The  pleafure  of  Angling  is  nov  in  is  fplen- 
dor,  especially  for  the  Trout  and  Salmon, 

Nov  wean  thofe  Lambs  you  intend  to  have  the  Milk  of 
their  Ewes  ;  forbear  cutting  dt  cropping  Trees  you  inten4 
null  thrive  till  Odoher  \    kill  Ivy. 

If  your  Com  be  too  rank,  now  you  may  Mow  it,  or  feed 
it  with  Sheep  before  it  be  too  forward ;  weed  Corn.  I  a 
ibme  places  Barley  may  be  fown  in  this  Month. 

Now  fow  Buck-Wheat  or  Brank;-  fow  latter  Peafe.  Alio 
Hemp  and  Flax  may  yet  be  fown. 

Weed  Quick-lets;  drain  Fens  and  wet  Grounds  ;  Twj£al- 
low  your  Land  ;  carry  out  Soyl  or  Compoft ;  gather  ftooci 
from  the  Fallows ;  turn  out  the  Calves  to  Grafs ;  overcharge 
not  your  Paftures,  left  the  Summer  prove  dry;  get  home 
your  Fewel ;  begin  to  burn-beat  your  Land  \  ftub  or  root 
out  Go(s,  Furze,  Broom,  or  Fern ;  and  grub  up  fucH  Co{^ 
pices,  or  other  ihrubby  woody  places  you  intend  ihould  ooc 
grow  again. 

Sell  off  your  Winter-fed  Cattle. 

About  the  end  of  this  Month  mow  Clover«grais,  St.  Foya, 
and  other  French-gralfes.  Now  leave  oS  watring  your  Mcf 
dows.  left  you  gravel  or  rot  your  Grafs. 

Look  now  after  your  Sheep,  if  this  Month  prove  Rainy, 
left  the  Rot  furprizc  them. 

Plant  all  forts  of  Winter-greens. 

Sow  the  more  tender  Garden-Seeds ;  as  Sweet-marieroin, 
lafil,  Thyme,  and  hot  Aromatick  Herbs  and  Plantt;  ic« 
Sage  and  Rofemary. 

Cover  no  longer  your  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Iffc*  excepting 
with  GlafTes;  fow  Purdain,  Lettice,  kfc. 

About  the  end  of  this  Month,  take  up  fuch  Tulips  whicli 
are  dried  in  the  ftalk. 

Bind  Hops  to  their  Poles,  and  make  up  the  Hills  after  Rain. 

Watch  the  Bees  now  ready, to  Swarm* 

JVJVB 
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Sun  rife. 


3    4i 


Sun  fn. 
h«  in. 


8    15 


i?<iri 


8 


>4f. 


17 


3    ^5 


^ftfiiff  ^<^«|9. 


Peter  jlpcfiU^ 
3     50 


»S 


The  Head  of  Cafior 
rifeth  in  the  Morn- 
ing before  the  Sun. 

SaninCi»c<rSolft. 

jirlturus.kts  in  thle 
Morning. 

fJ^dra's  Heart  kti 
in  the  Evening. 


The  R^hf  foot  of  Ge^, 
mni  fets  in  fhc 
Morning. 


8    10    f 


Hunuda  Sofft'uia  dtque  Hyemet  Orate  Serenas  Agrkola. 

AShojrcr  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  gei^raJly  welcome  : 
now  rbiilm  afccnds  the  utmoft  limits  of  the  iqfiiac  to- 
wards the  Pole^Arttc^^  and  illuminatef  our  moft  Northern 
Climes ;  and  makes  thofc  Countries  that  witliiix  a  few  Months 
iVemed  to  be  wholly  bereft  of  Pleafurc,  now  to  refenible  a 
&^^/'*''J.'^^^ifi}  and  gives  unto  them  the  full  proportion  • 
of  bss  Prcfeace,   which  in   th^  Winter  paft  was  withdrawn 
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tliat  they  partake  cquatty  of  his  light  with  the  more  South' 
crn  Countries.  The  glorious  Sun  glads  the  Spirit  of  Nature, 
and  the  fwcct  (howcrs  now  rcfrefli  the  thirfty  Earth :  The 
Grain  and  Fruits  now  (hew  themfclvcs  to  the  Joy  of  the 
Husbandman  :  The  Trees  arc  all  in  their  rich  array,  and  the 
^arth  it  felf  laden  with  the  Countryman's  Wealth ;  if  the 
Weather  be  calm,  it  makes  the  Farmer  fmilc  on  his  hopeful 
Crop. 

This  Month  is  the  prime  Seafon  for  the  walhing  and  (hear- 
ing of  Sheep  ;  in  forward  Meadows  mow  Grais  for  Hay. 

Caft  Mud  out  of  Ditches,  Pools  or  Rivers :  This  is  the 
bcft  time  to  raife  Swine  for  Breeders. 

Fallow  your  Wheat-land  in  hot  weather  ;  it  kills  the 
WeeAs.  Arrauones  eo  fruBuoftores  funt^  quo  cal'td'tore  terra  aratur^ 
itaque  inter  So^flkium  to  cuniculum  ahfolvendt^  faith  Varro, 

Carry  Marl,  Lime,  and  Manure  of  what  kind  foever  to 
your  Land  ;  bring  home  your  Coals,  and  other  neccffary 
Fewel  fctcht  far  off,  before  the  Teams  arc  bufied  at  the  Hay- 
Harvcft. 

Weed  Corn,   fow    Rape   and  Coal-feed,  and  alfo  Tumip- 
fced.     Now  Mildews  ot  Honey-dews  begin  to  fall. 
Mind  yourSheepajwe  adviicd  ydu  in  May. 
Now  begin  to  Inoculate  :    beware  of  cutting  Trees,  other 
than  the  young  (hoots  of  this  year :    pluck  oft  Buds,  where 
you  are  not  willing  thefy  (hould  branch  forth. 

Water  the  latter  Planted  Trees,  and  lay  moift  Weeds,  tot . 
at  the  roots  of  them. 

It  is  a  feafonable  tinfte  to  diftil  Aromatick  and  Medicinal 
Herbs,  Flowers,  toe.  ahd  to  dry  them  in  the  (hade  for  the 
Winter:  Alfo  to  make  Syrrups,  toj. 

Gather  Snails,  Wotms,  toe.  and  deftroy  Ants  and  othif 
Vermine. 

Set  Saffron,    plant  Roferoary  and  Gill y-flowers  *,    fow  Lct- 
tice,  and  other  Sallets,  for  latter  Salletting. 
'     Gather  Seeds  ihic  are  ripe,  and  prcfcrve  them  tlut  are  cool 
and  dry  t   Water    the   dry  Beds,   take  up  your  bulboas  roots 
of  Tulips,  Ancmonies,  toe. 

Inoculate  JeflTcmines,  Rofcs,  toe.  Alfo  tranfplant  any  fort 
of  bulbous  Roots  that  keep  not  well  out  of  the  Ground* 
Now  plant  (lips  of  Myrtle,  fow  latter  Peafe. 

Dig  Ground   where  you  intend  a  Hop-Gardcn,  and  biifci 
fuch  Hops  to  the  Poles  the  wind  hath  (haken  off. 
'     Bees  now  fwarm  plentifully  j  therelbre  be  very  vtgiUcito%« 
ihtmj  they  will  require  yoar  carc^ 
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Sun  rife. 


n/U.  of  Mary. 


Sun  fet. 

Ih      Ttim 


4    00  * 

Sun  in  Leo. 

Swithen. 


i    ^5      , 
Dog-Days  beg. 
Margaret. 

Mary  Magd. 


James  Ap(fi. 
4    30 


8    00 


7     4S 


I 


7    30 


FirftStarofOr/i?»^ 
5f/rnfeth  with  the 
Suii. 


Lucida  Corona  ri- 
feth  in  the  Even. 


Leffer  Dog-Star  ri- 
feth  with  the  Sun. 


Greater  Dog  -  Sr^ir 

1'  rifcth  with  the  Sun. 
Syrius  rifeth  in  the 
Morning. 


Tempore  Mcffis,    quando  Sol  corpus  exficcat. 
Xunc  feftlna^    ^  domum  fruges  Canguga 
Diluculo  fiifgcns, 

IN  thirfty  July  wQuU  the  parched  Earth  be  glad  of  a  moift- 
ning  fliowcr  to  rcfrelh  and  receive  the  fcorchcd  Vegetable- 
No  w  is  there  an  equal  tare   taken  to  a\oid  ytahm  his  bright 

F  f  3  an<l 
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and  burning  Beams,  as  in  tke  Wioe^r  the  fnrions  blafts  of 
Boreas,  Tempefts  now  nmch  injure  tke  laden  Fruit-treei  and 
landing  Com,  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  Husbandman.  ' 
Kov  is  the  UnirerSd  time  for  Hay-makiog  *,  loofe  not  a 
good  opportunity,  efpecially  if  fair  weather  be  fcarce. 

Mow  your  Head-Lands ;    and  Fallow  where  the  Land  re- 
quires it ;  gather  0ie  Fimble,  or  earlieft  Hemp  and  Flax. 

At  the  latter  end  of  this  Month,   Com-Hatireft  begins  in 
moft  places  in  a  forward  Year. 

Still  carry  forth  Marl,  Lii^e,  and  other  Manure :  bring 
home  Timber  and  Fcwel,  and  other  heavy  Materials. 

Wheat  and  Hops  are  now  fubjcd   t6  much  damage  by 
Mildews. 

Sow  Turnep-feed  in  diis  Mondi, 

It  is  a  principal  tiine  for  ^  Inoculation  of  choice  Fruits, 
Rofes,  kfe. 

And  for  the  Summer-pruning  of  your  Wall-Trees  for  the 
fflaking  of  Cherry-Wine,  Rasberry-Wine,  kfc.  ' 

Cut  oH*  the  ilocks  of  fuch  Flowers  that  hare  done  Slo^ 
foming,  and  cover  their  roots  with  new  fat  £arth. . 

Sow  Sallet-herbs  for  the  latter  Salletting ;  and  alfo  Peafe. 
Take  away  the  Snails  from  your  Mmdl-Trees. 
Slip  Stocks,  and  other  lignous  Plants  and  FlowerSt  and  lay 
Gijliflowers  and  Carnations  lor  encrcaib,  watering  then^  and 
Aadowing  them  from  the  fervent  Sun-beams.  Lay  ^i^o  Myr- 
tles, atnd  other  curious  Greens :  clip  Box,  and  other  Tou-h 
file  Plants,  *-       -« 

Graflf  my  approach,  and  inoculate  Jeflemines  OrangOj  ^c. 
Tranfplant  or  remove  Tulips,  or  other   bulbous  roots : 
fome  may  be  k(^t   out  b£  the  GroaD4^  othert  immediately 
planted. 

If  the  Seafon  be  very  dry,  the  watering  of  the  Hops  will 
very  much  advantage  them,  and  make  thcok  ^he  more  fruit- 
ful ;  if  it  prove  moifr,  renew  and  cover  the  Hill  ftill  with 
freili  Mould. 

.  Now  Bees  caft  their  latter  fwarms,  which  are  df  little  ad- 
vanuge ;   therefore  it's  beft  to  ]^event  them. 

Streighten  the  entrance  of  yoitr  Bees:  Kill  the  t)rteio, 
Wafps,  Flics,  ^c.  ^ 
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25 

26 
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Dog-Days  aid. 

28 
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29 
30 

7     15 


7    00 


6    45 


6    30 


Or/o;;  appears   in 
the  Morning. 


Cor  Leoms  rifeth  m 
the  Morning  with 
the  San* 


San  in  Firgo. 


Cauda  Lfonis  ri- 
feth  in  the  Morn- 
ing with  the  Stan. 


Ihn  ftmper  ^^as  er'u  ficite  lidos, 

NOw  bright  Plmhmy  after  he  hath  warmed  our  Northern 
Hemifpbne^  retires  nimbly  towards  the  Southern  ;  and  the 
ireih  Gales  of  tephyrus  begin  to  refrigate  the  fcorching  Sun* 
beams :  the  Earth  now  yields  to  the  patient  Husbandman  the 
fruits  of  his  labours.  This  Month  returns  the  Country-mans 
expences  into  his  Coffers  with  increafe,  and  encourages  him 
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tp  another  years  adventure.  If  this  Month  prove  dry,  varni^ 
and  free  from  high  winds,  it  rejoyceth  the  Country-man's' 
htarc,  encreafcth  his  gains,  and  abates  a  great  part  of  liii 
Disburfemehts. 

You  may  yet  ThryfaUow  :  Alfo  lay  on  your  Compoft  or 
Soyl,  as  well  on  your  Barley-Land,  as  Wheat-Land. 

Carry  Wood  or  other  Fewel  home  before  the  Winter.  • 

Provide  good  Seed,  and  weU  picked,   againft  Seed-time. 

Put  your  Ewes  and  Cows,  you  like  not.  to  fatting. 

This  is  the  moil  principal  Harveft-Month  for  moft  forts 
of  Grain  ^  therefore  make  ufe  of  good  Weather  whiiil  yoa 
have  it. 

'  About  the  end  of  this  Month  you  may  Mow  your  after- 
grafs ;  4ind  alfo  Clover,  St.  Foyn,  and  othc  French  Hays  or 
GrafTes.    Geld  Lambs. 

This  is  a  very  good  time  for  Inoculation  in  the  former 
part  of  this  Month. 

'  You  may  now  make  Cyder  of  Summer-fruits  ;  Prune  a- 
way  fuperflnous  Branches  from  your  Wall-firuit-Trees,  but 
leave  not' the  Fruit  bare,  except  the  red  Kcdorine,  which  is 
much  meliorated  and  beautified  by  lying  open  to  the  Sun. 

Pull  up  Suckers  from  the  Roots  of  Trees  *,  unbind  the  Buds 
you  Inoculated  a  Month  before,  if  ;aken. 
'  Plant  Saffron,  fet  flips  of  Giliiflowers,  fow  Anniie.  Now 
^  beginning  a  fecond  Seafon  for  the  encrea/ing  Jtnd  rranf- 
planting  moft  Flowers  and  other  Garden>Plants  *,  as  Herbs, 
Strawberries,  istc. 

The  Seeds  of  Flowers  and  Herbs  are  now  to  be  gathered; 
41fo  gather  Onions,  Qarlick,  isfc. 

Sow  Cabbages,  CoUe-flowers,    Tameps  and  other  Plants, 
Koocs,  and  Herbs  for  the  Winter,  and  againft  the  Sjpring. 
'  Now  fbw  Larks-heels,  Candituffs,  Columbines,  he.  and 
fuch  Plants  as  will  endure  the  Winter. 

You  may  yet  flip  Giliiflowers,  and  tranfplant  bulbous 
Koots  about  BartholonuW'Ude ;  fome  efteem  the  only  fecure 
Seafon  for  removing  your  Perennial  or  WinterrgrecBs ;  as 
Phyllereas,  Myrtles,  \^c.  It  i%  alio  the  beft  time  to  Plant 
Strawberries,  and  it  is  not  amifs  to  drefs  Rofe- trees,  and 
Plant  them  about  this  time. 

Prop  up  thofe  Poles  the  Wind  blo\r$  down  in  the  Hop  Gar- 
den :  Alfo  near  the  end  of  the  Month  gather  Hops. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  Month  take  Bees,  unlefs  the  good* 
nefs  of  the  Weather  provoks  you  to  ilay  till  the  middle  of 
the  next  :  dcflroy  Wafps  and  other  lnic£\%y  and  ftrdghttn 
the  paifages  to  fecure  them  from  Robbcn. 

SEPTEM- 
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AA\ 


Sun  rife* 
h.    m« 

Giles. 


5    45 

Nat.  of  Mar. 


6    oo 

Holy  Crofs. 


6    IS 

Matth.  Ap. 


6    30 
Michal  Ark, 


Sunfet. 


6    IS 


6    cx) 


5    45 


5    30 


ArElurus  fettcth  af- 
ter the  Sun* 

Sun  in  Libra^  Eqoi*, 
no£liaK 


Splca  FlrgtnU  is  with 
the  Sun'. 


Pleiades  rife  in  the 
Evening. 


IT  is  now  the  Equinoaia^  that  bids  adieu  to  the  pleafant 
Summer  pafV,  and  fummons  us  to  prepare  for  the  ap- 
proaching Winter  •,  the  beauty  and  luftre  of  the  Earth  is  ge- 
nerally decaying;  our  Countrymen  and  Ladies  do  now  la- 
ment the  lofs  of  thofc  beautiful  ObjccSs,  Cercs^  Ftora^  and 
Pomona^  in  their  Field?,  Gardens  and  Orchards,  (6  lately 
prefeiUed  them  wirhal  ^    but  that  their  Minds  and  Hands  arc 
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bufied  in  preparing  for  another  return,  in  hopes  of  a  hetter 
Crop.  Gentle  ihowers  now  glad  the  Plowman's  heart,  ma^f 
the  Earth  mellow,  and  better  prepare  it  for  the  Wheat 
which  delights  in  a  moifl  Recepude  ;  ftiil  weather,  and 
dry,  is  moft  feafonable  for  the  fruits  jct  on  the  Trees.  The 
Salmon  and  Trout,  in  moft  Rivers,  go  now  out  of  feafoa 
till  Cbri/hnafs, 

This  Month  is  the  mofi  Univerfal  time  for  the  Farmer  to 
take  poflefEon  of  his  new  Farm  ;  get  good  Seed,  and  fow 
Wheat  in  the  dirt,  and  Rye  in  the  dod:. 

Amend  the  Fences  about  the  new-fown  Cpm  ;  (care  away 
Crows,  Pigeons,  Isfc. 

Geld  Rams,  Bulls,  i£fc,  few  Ponds  ;  put  Boars  up  in  Sty. 

Beat  out  Hemp-feed,  and  water  Hemp ;  gather  Maft,  and 
put  Swine  into  the  Woods. 

Carry  home  Brakes,  faw  Timber  and  Boards  ;  Manure 
your  Wheat-Lands  before  the  Plow. 

You  may  now  make  Cyder  and  Perry  of  fuch  Fruits  as 
are  not  lafting,  and  gather  moil  forts  of  Winter-Peart,  and 
fome  forts  of  Winter-apples ;  but  gather  not  loog-lafting 
Fruit  till  after  Micbaelmd/s, 

Sow  Cabbages,  CoUcflowers,  Turnips  Onions,  bv.  Now 
tranfplant  Artichoaks,  and  Afparagus-roots,  and  Straw-ber- 
ries, out  of  the  Woods  :  plant  forth  your  Cabbages  and  Col- 
leflowers  that  were  fown  in  Augnfiy  and  make  thio  the  Tur- 
nips where  they  grow  too  thick. 

Now  plant  youc  Tulips,  and  other  bulboMS  Roots  yoia  lor* 
merly  took  up,  or  you  may  now  remove  them  :  you  may  al- 
fo  tranfplant  all  fibrods  roots. 

Now  retire  your  choice  Plants  into  the  Conferratory,  asid 
iheiter  fuch  Plants  that  are  tender,   and  fland  abroad. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  Month  may  you  gather  Sa£Groo. 

Now  finiih  the  gathering  and  dt-ying  of  your  Hops  ^ 
cleanfe  the  Poles  of  the  Hawm,  and  lay  up  the  Poles  lor  the 
next  Spring. 

Takfe  Bees  in  time  'y  ftreighten  the  entrance  into  the  Hivcs^ 
deftroy  Wafps,  he,    Alfo  you  may  now  remove  Bees. 
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Luki  Evan^ 
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7     IS 

4    45 

21 
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Crifpine. 

25 

26 

3 

Sim.  andjude. 

29 

7    10 

4    30 

30 

31 

iS/»Vii  f^rginis  ri* 
feth  in  theMbrn. 
with  the  Soiu 


in  the  Evening. 


Phobuf  withdraws  bis  Lufirey    and  his  Pays 
He  hut  oblt^ly  on  the  Earth  difplays, 

NOw  enters  OSotiTy    vrhich  many   times  gives  us  earnef^ 
of  what  we  are  to  ezped  the  Winter  fucceeding :  that 
1  may  iay» 

The 
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The  Sum  decliurf^    dud  mtm  mo  amfoft  yields 
Umto  the  fmdimi  Of-Sfrimg  of  tbt  Fields. 

The  Tree  is  /caret  ddorwTd  with  ome  warn  Ledf^ 
Jmd  Ceres  dwets  mo  lomger  gt  the  Sheaf. 

If  it  prove  wumI j,  as  it  ufually  doth,  it  fifuHies  the  Fil  of 
the  Leaf ;  and  alio  fluters  down  the  Maft  and  other  Fruits, 
leaving  neither  Leaf  nor  Fruit. 

Lay  up  Barley-Land  as  dry  as  you  can :  Seed-time  yet  con- 
tinncs,  and  efpecially  for  Wheat. 

Weil  water,  furrow,  and  drain  die  new-fown  Corn-land  : 
Kow  is  a  good  time  for  fowing  of  Acorns  or  Nuts,  or  other 
fort  of  Maft  or  Berries  for  Timber,  Coppice- wood,  or 
Hedges. 

Sow  Peafe  in  a  fat  and  warm  Land  ;  you  may  Plant 
Quick-fets,  and  all  forts  of  Trees  for  Ornament,  or  for  life, 
and  alfo  plafh  Quick-fets. 

Wean  the  Foals  that  were  Foaled  of  your  draughc->Mares 
at  Spring;  put  ofiT  fuch  Sheep  as  you  have  not  Wintering 
for. 

Follow  Malting,  this  being  a  good  time  for  that  work. 
Make  Cyder  ind  Perry  of  Winter-fruits   throughout  this 
Month. 

Now  is  a  very  good  time  for  the  planting  and  xttnoyin^  of 
all  forts  of  Fruit-Trees,  or  any  other  Trees  that  flxtd,  their 
Leaf. 

Trench  thcftiffer  Grounds  for  Orcharding  and  Card eoing, 
to  lie  for  a  Winter  mellowing.  Now  lay  open  the  roots  of 
old  and  unthriving  Trees,  or  (Bch  that  fpcnd  thenifcl?es  too 
much,  or  too  foon  it  bloifoms. 

Gather  the  refidue  of  the  Winter^firuits^alfo  gather  Satfiroo. 
Sow  all  forts  of  Fruit-ftones,    Nuts,    Kemeb  and  Seedsy 
either  for  Trees,   or  Stocks. 

Cut  and  Prune  Rofc-Trces.  Many  of  Septemher-works 
may  yet  be  done,   if  the  Winter  be  not  too  forward. 

Now  Plant  your  bulbous  Roots  of  all  forts,  and  continue 
planting  and  removing  fcveral  Herbs  and  Flowers  with  £- 
brous  Roots,  if  the  former  and  better  Seafon  be  omitted. 

This  Month  is  the  belt  time  to  plant  Hops :  And  you  may 
bag  or  pack  thofe  you  dryed  the  lafl  Month. 
Now  you  may  fafdy  remove  Bees. 
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Sun  ftt. 
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4    15    I  Leontfrd. 


4   00 


3    SO 


S.  Andrew  Ap. 

Hyn'  Jgnava  Colony, 


yirgiluCjOtthtSi' 
ven  Stars  (et  in 
the  Morning. 

The  Bulls  Eyekts 
in  the  Morning. 


Edmund. 


Cor  Scarpa  rife  in 
the  Morning. 

Laft  three  bright 
Stars  in  the  mi- 
dle  of  Scorpio^ 
rife  in  the  \lor. 
T\it  BuUs  Eye  xi' 
feth  intheMor. 
The  mid.  Stars 
of  Andromeda*s 

I   Girdle  rifeth  in 

I    the  Morning. 

Virgil. 


NOvtmber  generally  proves  a  dirty  Month,  the  Earth  and 
Trees  wholly  undoathed.  Sowing  of  Wheat  or  Rye 
upon  a  condufion;  the  Country-man  generally  forfakes  the 
Fields,  and  fpends  his  time  at  the  Barn,  and  at  the  Market. 
A  good  Fire  begins  to  be  welcome. 

Wheat 
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Wheat  m^y  yec  be  Town  on  very  warm  and  rich  Lands, 
efpecially  on  bum-baiced  Land, 

Fat  Swii^e  are  now  fit  for  (laughter  ^  lefTeh  your  Stocks  of 
Poultry  and  Swine. 

Thraih  not  Wheat  to  keep  until  Marcb^  left  it  prove  foifty. 

Lay  Straw,  or  other  waft  ftifff  in  moift  places,  to  rot  for 
Dung  :  'Alfo  lay  Dung  on  heaps. 

Fell  Coppicewwoods,  and  Plant  alt  forts  of  Timber,  or 
other  Trees  :  fell  Trees  for  Mechanlck  ufes  ;  as  Plough-boot, 
Cart-boot,  fefc.  . 

Break  Hemp  and  Flar.^ 

Kow  may  you  begin  to  overflow  or  brown  your  Meadows 
that  are  fed  low.     Deftroy  Ant-hills.  ^ 

Peafe  and  Beans  nuy  now  be  fee  •,  fome  fay  Garlick  :  And 
Trench  or  Di^  Gardens. 

Remove  and  Plant  Fruit-Trccs  ;  fiirniih  your  Nurfery 
with  Stocks  agai^^ft  the  Spring. 

Yet  you  may  oiike  Cyder  of  hard  fruits  that  are  not  pulpy^ 

Prune  Trees;  mingle  your  i^ich  Compoft  with  the  Earth 
in  your  Orchards  againft  the  Spring. 

Some  very  hard  Fruits  may  yet  be  gathered. 

Lay  up  Carrots,  Parfhips,  Cabbages^  CoUeflowers,  Ifr. 
either  for  your  ufe,  or  to  tranfplant  for  Seed  at  the  Spring  9 
cover  the  Afparagvs-beds,  Artichoaks,  Straw berrries,  ana 
other  tender  Plants,  with  lone-Dung,  Horfe-Litter,  Straw, 
or  fuch  like,  to  preferve  them  from  the  bitter  froA^io  dig 
up  Liquorice. 

Now  is  the  beft  Seafon  to  Plant  tlie  faireft  Tulips,  if  the 
weather  prove  not  very  bitter. 

Cover  with  Mattrcfles,    Boxes,   Straw,    kfc*  the  tcndee 
Seedlings.    Plant  Rofes,  Lilac,   and  fevcral  other  Plants  an^ 
Flowers,  the  weather  being  open. 
'    As  yet  you  may  fow  Nuts,  Stones,  fffc, 

Kow  carry  Dung  into  your  Hop^^garden,  aiuf  mix  it  with 
ftore  of  Earth,  that  it  may  rot  againft  the  Spring. 

You  may  this  Month  ftop  up  your  Bees  doie,  fb  that  yoa 
leav^ breathing  vents;  or  you  may  Houfe  them  till  JUnk. 
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8    15 
Thomas  Ap. 
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45 

ChriUmat. 
St.  Stephen. 
8    10 
Innocents. 
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SO 

Right  Foot  of  Gemini 
fets  in  the  Morning. 

The  Leffer  Dog-Star 
fets  in  the  Morning. 


Sun  in  Capricon.  Sol** 

fticc 
jirlturuskts  in  the 

Evening. 
Cor  Hydra  fets  in  the 

Morning. 


Right  (hoalder  of  O- 
rion  rifeth  in  the  £- 
vening. 

St.  J^i^  Evangelifi. 

The  left  foot  of  <7f/«; 
rifes  in  the  Evening. 

Y^Aghus  now  iMvet  us  the  Aortcft  Dayt  an^  longeft  Nights, 
1^  is  newly  entrcd  Capricarnm,  the  moft  Southern  Coeleftial 
Sign,  and  begins  his  Annual  return  ;  which  very  much  re- 
joyceth  the  Country-mans  heart,  to  fee  a  lengthning  of  the 
Day,  although  accompanied  with  increafe  of  Cold.  The 
JEarth  if  generally  faft  locked  up  tinder  its  frozen  Coat,  that 
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the  Hbs  band  man  hath  leifurc  to  fit  and  fpend  what  ftore  he 
hath  before-hand  provided. 

Frigorikm  parto  ai^ricoLc  pUrumque  fruuntur 
Mutaquc  inter  ft   Uti  convivia  currant,  ' 

Now  is  it  time  to  Houfe  old  Cattle  :  Cut  all  forts  of  Tim- 
ber and  other  Trees  for  Building,  or  other  Utcnfils :  fell 
Coppices. 

Plant  all  forts  of  Trees  that  flied  their  Leaf,  and  are  na- 
tural to  our  Englifli  Clime,  and  not  too  tender. 

Let  Horfcs  Blood  :    fat  Swine,    and  kill  them. 

Plow  up  the  Land  for  Beans;  drain  Corn-fields  where  wa- 
ter offcndj  and  water  or  overflow  your  Meadows. 

Deftroy  Ant-hills. 

You  may  now  fet  fuch  Fruit-Trees  as  arc  not  very  tender, 
and  fubjc<fr  to  the  injury  of  the  Froft. 

Alfo  tranfplant  any  fort  of  Fruit-Trges  in  open  weather : 
Plant  Vines,  and  other  Slips  and  Scyons,  and  Stocks  for 
Grafting. 

Prune  Vines  if  the  weather  be  open. 

Cover  the  Beds  of  Afparagus,  Artichoaks  and  Strawher- 
ries,  Jjff.  with  warm  Horfe  litter.  Straw,  trc.  if  not  co- 
vered before. 

Sow  Beans  and  Peafe  if  the  Winter  be  moderate  :  Trench 
Ground,  and  Drcfs  ic  againft  the  Spring. 

Set  Traps  for  Vermine,  and  pick  out  Snails  out  of  the 
holes  of  Walls    l^c. 

Sow  or  fct  Bay-berries,  Laurel-berrics,  Is'c.  dropping  ripe. 

This  Month  may  you  dig  up  Liquorice. 

Dig  a  Weedy  Hop-Garden,  and  carry  Dung  into  it,  ani 
jnix  it  with  Earth. 

Feed  weak  Stocks. 

jin/jw  in  jingue  later. 
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Chap.  xiv. 

Of  the  Trognofiicks  of  Thartb  or  Scarcity. 

.  Tlenty^    Sicknefsy    He^ty    Cold^   Fro/is; 

Snow^  Windsj  Rain^  Hail^  Thunder^  &c.  ' 

WE  Have  in  the  preceding  Difcourfe  difcoverecl 
unto  you  the  Reafons  of,  and  the  beft,  newt 
eft,  and  moft  Rational  Methods  and  Ways* 
for  the  better  improvement  of  any  fort  of  Land^ 
capable  thereof*,  and  have  given  you  2JCal^niar  of  the 
moft  feleft  Times  and  Seafons  in  the  Yeaf'j  for  the 
performance  of  nn'oft  Rural  Affairs  abroad  ^  and  al- 
io an  account  of  the  Rifing,  Setting,  &c.  of  feve- 
ral  of  the  fixed  Stars,  formerly  obferved  by  the  An- 
cients  in  orderinu  their  Ruftick  Aflfairs.  Yet  re- 
niaineth  there  a  more  peculiar  Art  or  Science,  e- 
I  qually  neceflary  with  (if  not  more  than)  any  of  the 
former  \  and  that  is  to  forefee  or  underftaiid  what 
fhall  or  may  probably  be,  before  it  comes  to  pafs  \ 
which  is  of  fo  great  concernment,  that  could  Men: 
but  attain  to  it,  that  alone  were  Art  enough,  not 
only  to  raife  their  own  Fortunes,  but  advantage  the 
whole  Kingdom,  by  laying  up  Stores  in  time  oE 
Plenty,  to  fupply  the  defefts  of  Scarcity, 

That  there  is  fuch  fore-knowledge  in  Tome  i^ea- 
ftire   attainable  from  the  Natural  Significationf  or 
Prognoftications  of  Comets^  unufual  Meteors^  &cf   is 
moft  evident,    becaufe  they  are  either  Providenti- 
ally  placed  as  Signs,  which  muft  fignify  iomewhat 
to  come  ",  of  they  are  natural  or  accidental  caufes  of 
fome  extraordinary  ^nd  unufual  effefts  that  always 
focceed  fuch   rare  Appearances.    If  we  ftiould  de- 
prive  Man  of  this  Spirit,  or  Art  of  fore-fteing  or  • 
judging  of  future  things  from  evident  Signsand  To- 
kens^ vre  rtiould  inftead  of  making  him  more  excels 
lent,  fet  him  a  degree  below  tHe  Beafts,    and  other 
Animals  •,  who  not  only  forefee  the  different  changes 
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^0$  he  takes  notice  in  the  Atonthly  State^ 
j^d  Order ^  how  the  Stars  difcriminate. 
What  alterations^   in  the  calmer  Air^ 
Tho'  Eaji^nd  troubled  Southern  Winds -prepare  ix 
That  from  the  Rife  and  Setting  of  the  Sun^ 
^nd  ty  the  AfpeB  of  the  horned  Moon^ 
Shon^rs  to  xome^  and  Teihpefts  he  prefage. 


SECT.    L 

Of  the  different  oA^fearances  of  the  Siuii 
Moon,  Stars,  Meteors,  orany  $thfr  thit^ 
in  the  ^ir  above  us^ 

THE  moft   Principal  of  Natural  Caafes  of  all 
Changes  and  Variations  of  the  Seafons  of  th<iJ 
Year,  and  the  different  degrees  of  Heat,  Cold,  Dri- 
vers, Moifture,   &c.   in  thofe  Seafons^  are  firft  tha. 
Sun^   then  the  Moon^  and  other  of  the   moveable 
Stars   or  Planets  \     out  more  efpecially   tke  Sun^ 
whole  diftance  or  hearnefs  unto  us,  or  rather,  whofe 
obliquity  or  perpendicularity,  in  rejbe^  of  any  part 
of  this  Globe^  qoth  beget  that  moft  apparent  vari- 
€ty  in  the  different  Sealohs,   which  indeed  would  b^ 
certain,  were  there  not  intervening  Caufes  that  did 
divert  the  general  influence  of  the  Sun^  and  fome- 
ti me  aggravate,  and  fometimes  impede  the 'extreani$ 
of  Weather,    &c.  occafioned  by  it :   But  let  thofe 
alterations  in  the  Air  or  above  us,  l>e  what  they 
will,  there  are  fome  certain  Prodromi  that  give  us  tQ 
underftand  thereof,  and  none  more  than  the  5b//,  a^ 
Principal  in  the  Heavens  :  next  unto  it  the  Moon  y 
as  Kirgil  .•  '         '        .         ■    ^ 

Si  "vero  Sol  em  ad  rapidum^  Liinafque  fe^uentes 
Qrdine  refpicies  •,  nunquam  te  cr^inafal/it 
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The  Sun  doth  indicate  unto  us  the  true  tempera- 
ment of  the  jiir'^  through  which  we  receive  its 
beams  ',  and  according  to  its  denfityoT  rarity  there- 
of do  we  perceive  that  Luminow  Globe  •,  as  if  the  , 
Air  be  ferene  and  clear,  then  do  we  moft  perfeftly  * 
receive  the  Beams  of  the  Sun:  the  weather  is  then 
moft  inclinable  to  drinefs,  and  according  to  the 
Wind,  fo  it  is  either  Hot  or  Cold  •,  which  if  it  be 
either  £#  or  Nohh-Eafl  in  the  fore-part  of  the 
Summer^  the  weather  is  like  to  continue  dry  j  and 
if  Wejlward  towards  the  end  of  the  Summer^  then 
will  it  continue  alfo  dry;  but  upon  the  approach  of 
Rain,  the  Air  is  ufually  repleat  with  moift  Va- 
pours^which  are  not  of  themfelves  fo  evidently  dip- 
cernable  to  the  Eye,  and  are  yet  plainly  demon- 
ftrated  by  the  Sun. 

Sol  quoque  &  exoriens^   &  cumfe  condet  in  undas 
Signadahjt:  SoUmcertijfimafignafequemur.  Virg, 

Before  Rain  the  Sun  appears  dim,  faint  and  wa- 
trifli  i  which  prefageth  Ram  to  follow. 

At  the  rifing  of  the  Sun^  if  it  appear  red  or  pale^ 
and  afterward  dark,  or  hid  in  a  black  watry  Cloud, 
Rain  follows  •,  or  if  the  Sun-beams  app^  before 
the  Sun-rifing,  orawatry  Circle  about  the  Sun  in 
the  Morning  •,  or  if  the  Sun  appear  hollow,  or 
have  red  or  black  Qouds  about  it  at  the  rifing  \  or 
if  the  Beams  be  faint,  or  (hort,  or  watrifti  ;  SufpcRi 

tibi  fwt  Jmhrcsy Rain  ufual  follows :    For  the 

Air  being  pregnant  with  moifture,   which  ufually 

Precedes  Rains,  &c.  doth  repxefent  the  Sun  and 
un  beams,  different  in  form  and  colour  from  what 
it  appears  to  be  at  other  times*,  as  fome  forts  of 
Glais  being  interpofed,  doth  prefent  ObjeAs  ditfcr- 
ent  from  what  they  are. 

The  Setting  clear  and  red,  and  rifing  gray,  and 
afterwards  clear  of  the  Sun,  indicates  a  fair  Day  to 
follow. 
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The  appearance  of  the  Sun  being  very  red  at  any 
time,  but  efpecially  in  the  Evening  Wind  fucceeds. 

When  He  az  en  for  faking^  Sol  is  near  his  Set^ 
Then  oft  mixt  colours  in  his  face  we  find  \ 
The  j4z.ure  threatens  Rain  :  The  fiery ^  Wind. 
But  if  the  fpots  red  Jlafljes  /hall  unfold^ 
jlll  vext  with  Raih  and  Wind  thou  fl)alt  behold  ; 
That  Night  fhall  none  perfwade  me  to  the  Sea. 

Clandejline  Tumults  he  doth  oftforejhewy 
jind  open  War  fromfecret  Plots  to  grow  : 
He  pitying  Rome,  at  Cxfars  Funeral  fpread 
ji  mourning  Veil  oWe  his  JUuflriota  Headj 
That  th'  impious  Age  eternal  darknefsfear^d^ 
As  Sea  and  Land  what  wonders  there  appeared. 

VirgiL 

Any  rednefs  in  the  Air  precedes  winds  \  which  co- 
lour is  caufed  from  the  more  coagulated  or  digefted 
vifcous  moifture,than  that  which  caufeth  Rain,  from 
which  coagulated  or  digefted  moifture  winds  are  ufu- 
allv  generated  \  but  the  caufe  of  the  rednefe  above  any 
other  colour,  is  the  fame  as  it  is  in  fome  Glaflesand 
tranfparent  Stones,  which  although  perfeftly  white, 
reprefent  Objefts  (alfo  white)  yet  red  unto  our 
Eyes,  as  well  as  other  Colours :  The  Reafons  there- 
of  t  leave  to  the  more  Learned  to  difcufs. 

The  fame  denfity  or  coagulation  of  the  Air  repre- 
fents  the  Matutine  or  Vefpertine  Sun  or  Moon  lar- 
ger unto  our  fight  than  at  other  times,  and  ufually, 
precedes  winds  \  and  the  reafon  why  thcfe  Orbs  ap- 
pear greater  in  the  Morning  or  Evening  than  at 
other  times  is.  becaufe  there  is  more  of  this  denfe 
Air  interpofed  between  the  objeft  and  the  fight  than 
that  at  any  other  time. 

The  moft  principal  fignificator  of  the  varieties  of 
weather,  the  Countryman  efteems  the  Moon  to  be, 
not  only  from  its  Configurations  and  Afpefts  with 
the  Sun  and  other  Planets,  which  old-fa(hion'd  A- 
ftrologers  and  ignorant  Philofophers  have  put  into 
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their  Heads  y  as  that  the  Change,  FulL  &c.  being 
in  fach  and  fach  Signs,  fuch  weather  ihali  follow  ^ 
ivhich  if  true,  then  (hoiild  we  have  the  weather 
every  year  alike,  (the  fame  Afbefts  falling  out  very 
near  the  fame  time  every  year)  which  every  Coun- 
try Coridon  can  contradi^. 

But  alfo  from  its  Prognofticks  of  the  feveral  chan- 
ges of  weather  from  its  colour  and  appearance  to 
our  Eyes,  which  are  mor^  certain  and  ufeful  form 
to  follow. 

jind  that  rpc  md^  iy  tertain  tokens  find 

When  Heat  and  Rain  wiU  be^  when  Stormy  Windj 

Tht  Moon  great  Jove  appointed^toforejbew.     Virg^ 

The  fime  Rules  concerning  the  different  appear- 
ances of  the  Sun,  may  alfo  ferve  for  the  Moon,  be- 
ing all  from  the  (ame  Caufe. 

If  one  Circle  appear  aboQt  the  Moon,  it  fignifies 
Kain. 

But  if  more  Circles  appear^  they  (ignify  Winds 
md  Tempefts  to  follow. 

Alfo  it  the  Horns  of  the  Moon  appear  blunt  ot 
Jhort^  it  fifenifies  a  moift  Air,  and  incUnable  to 
lElain, 

But  that  Vulgar  Error  of  the  hanging  or  tending 
i>{  the  Horns  this  or  that  wa/^  to  prelage  any  alte- 
ration of  weather,  is  wholly  to  be  rejefted,  every 
year  they  tending  the  fame  way,  at  the  tame  tlm* 
of  the  year :  And  alfo  that  Error  of  judging  the  wea- 
ther for  that  Moon,  by  what  it  is  two  or  three  days 
^fter  the  Change  \  which  only  demonftrates  the 
Natural  inclination  of  the  Air  at  that  time :  The 
fame  Rule  may  be  ob&rved  at  any  other  time  of  tbt 
Moon. 

Sometimes  it  fo  happens  that  two  or  three  Moons 
^pppear  at  a  time,  which  i$  ufuatly  two  or  three 
days  before  or  after  the  Full*  And  are  prefages  of 
great  Rains,  Wind,  and  unfeafonable  Weather  for 
%  long  time  t»  follow  j  the  Kke  effeds  proceed 
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Tdrelii  or  Mock-funs^  but  thcy  appear  not  fo  ufu- 
ally,  and  are  fore-runners  of  greater  Calamities. 

The  different  Afpefts  of  the  Planets  one  with  the 
other,  and  alfo  Eclipfes,   do  undoubtedly  either  oc- 
cafionor  predift  various  mutations  and  changes  in 
raoft  of  our  Sublunary  Affairs,  and  more  efpecially 
in  this  of  the  Weather :  But  the  ignorance  and  for- 
didnefs  of  Men  is  fuc^h,   that  they  only  rely  upoA 
the  Rules  and  Precepts  ot  the  ^ncientSj  and  con- 
ceive them  to  be  perpetual,  when  theAfpefts  of 
thefe  Planets  vary  ad  infinitum^  and  fo  of  necefficjr 
muft  the  effefts.    Alfo,  thofe  Authors  made  thole 
obfervations  in  fuch  Countries  where  the  Seafons 
and  variations  of  weather  more  exaftly  followed 
the  Coeleftial  Configurations,   than  in  thefe  more 
oblique  Climates,  where  there  are  other  concomi- 
tant Caufes  intermixed;  fo  that  Men  ought  rather 
to   ftudy   and  obferve  the  different  effefts  in  thefe 
parts  and  times  from  thofe  in  other  Countries,  and 
the  occafions  of  fuch  differences,  rather  than  to  pre- 
fume  too  much  upon  uncertain  Rules  and  Methods, 
which  begets  (corn  and  derifion  in  the  ignorant, 
who  are  the  only  Enemies  to  Arc 

Scientia  non  habet  Immicum^  pr^er  Ignorantent. 

And  fruflrates  the  eirpeftation$,  and  di(couragef 
the  Ingenious :  For  undoubtedly  Eclipfesy  Conjun^ 
{Honsy  Oppofitionsy  &c.  have  fome  influence  on  this 
Globe,  though  we  apprehend  them  not  as  we 
might* 

Thefe  unufual  and  extraordinary  appearances  a- 
bove  us,  are  undoubtedly  ingendred  or  formed  of 
iomc  Vapours  and  vifcous  matter  congealed  or  coa-^ 
gulated,  and  congregated  together  into  a  certain 
Mafs  or  Lump  -,  which  being  more  remote  from  us 
than  the  Clouds^  are  reprefented  to  our  fight 
through  the  peripicuous  ^dy  of  the  Air,  Co  ba 
round.  Their  motion  is  always  irregu'lar  and  un- 
certain i  and  according  to  their  fwbftance,  whether 
niore  qx  lefs  grofs  or  fubtil,  fo  do  they  appear  ei- 
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ther  clearer  or  dimmer  to  the  Eye  •,  they  are  never 
fo  denfe  or  grofs,  but  that  the  Beams  of  the  Sun  pe- 
netrates them  \  which  are  evidently  confpicuous  in 
(he  clear  and  dark  Nights,except  the  light  of  either 
Sun  or  Mdon  be  near  it,  then  the  Tail  (as  they 
wfually  term  it)  or  Beams  of  the  Sun  penetrating 
it,  are  loft,  or  much  diminiflied. 
.  The  mattter  whereof  they  are  compounded  or 
formed  is  various,  according  to  the  part  lor  places 
bf  the  World  from  whence  they  were  extrafted : 
alfo  their  digeftion  or  coagulation  is  more  in  fome 
than  in  others,  which  manifeftly  appears  by  their 
different  colours  and  fubftances,  and  from  their  tf- 
lefts,  which  only  operate  in  thofe  parts  of  the 
.World  wher«  they  refolve  themfelves  again. 

They  neither  flame  nor  burn,  as  is  fabuloufly 
fuppofed,  but  move  as  other  Meteors  do,  from  a 
^^ertain  expence  of  their  own  fubftance  the  one 
way,  which  enforceth  their  motion  another. 

Wheii  they  are  fpen^,  the  matter  whereof  they 
are  compounded  doth  tend  to  this  Globe,  as  alt 
pther  fubftances  do  within  the  Magnetick  or  jittra- 
^ive  power  thereof-,  fo  that  on  what  part  or  Coun- 
try of  this  Globe  the  matter  refvdes,  there  it\ay 
they  expeft  the  efFefts  thereof,  which  are  various. 

Sometimes  great  Rains  fucceed,  as  it  was  after 
the  Comet  in  584.  that  it  was  then  believeda  fecond 
Deluge  oruniverfal  Flood  to  have  been  prepared  for 
the  drowning  of  the  whole  World. 

Sometimes  great  heat  and  drought,  as  did  the 
next  Summer  after  the  Comet  in  1472-  in  January,^ 
which  was  of  fuch  ftrength  and  vehemency,  that  in 
(bme  places  th^  fire  burft  out,  &c.  Alfo  there  fol- 
lowed mortal  Maladies,  loathfom  Sicknefles,  moft 
noifome  and  infeftious,  &c.  (in  Germany : )  of 
which  Nature  that  Comet  fetoed  to  be,  that  ap- 
peared to  us  in  England^  in  December  1664.  after 
which  fucceeded  great  drought,  heat,  and  want  of 
Rain,  and  that  great  and  terrible  Plague  in  1665, 
and  great  heat  and  drought,  and  Peftilential  Difea- 
frs  in  i6(S(J,  and  K567,    and  that  never  to  be   for- 
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goten  Fire  or  burning  of  London.  In  the  beginning 
of  March  1672-  appeared  another  Comet,  which 
not  only  portended  the  /r^wcfc-Kings  entring  into 
Holland^  almoft  to  Amfterdamy  but  a  great  drought 
that  followed  and  dryed  up  the  waterj,  So  that  it 
facilitated  the  paflage  for  his  Army. 

At  fi  contigerit  plures  Ardcre  Cometas. 
s     Invalidas  fegetes  torrebit  ficcior  Aer. 

More  might  be  faid,  both  as  to  their  Caufes,  Mo- 
tions and  Effefts  •,  but  as  it  belongs  to  higher  Capa- 
cities than  our  Country  Reader  to  apprehend  •,  fo  it 
requires  the  able  Pens  of  more  fublime  Philofophers 
to  treat  of. 

There  are  certain  lefler  Meteors  that  never  at-« 
tain  to  the  magnitude  of  Comets,  yet  feem  to  be 
compofed  of  the  fa^ie  matter,  and  to  produce-  the 
likeeffefts,  though  in  afar  lefs  degree-,  they  are 
vlfible  only  in  their  motion,  and  feem  as  though 
Streams  of  Fire  ifTued  from  them ;  As  the  Poet 
f^th  i 

Oft  fljalt  thou  fee  before  a  Storm  arife^       (Skies  ^ 
The  bright  Stars  Jhooting    headlong  through    the 
Leaving  behind  them  a  long  train  of  Light ^ 
Gilding  a  Tra£l  througkfable  Shades  of  Night. 

"Which  are  no  otherwife  fire  than  the  dafliing  of 
Salt-water  in  a  dark  Night,  or  that  moift  Light  of 
lev^ral'  Marine  Creatures,  or  as- ftiining  Wood,  or 
of  the  fcraping  of  Loaf-Sugar  in  the  dark. 

The  Lignt  proceeding  from  thefe  Meted^s,  is 
nieerly  from  the  expence  of  their  Matter  by  the 
Iwiftnefs  of  their  Motion  •,  which  Matter  being 
diflipated,  defcends  nearer  unto  this  Globe,  and 
^/terwards  becomes  the  caufe  from  whence  Winds, 
Rain,  Mifts  or  Fogs  proceed  •,  according  as  the 
Matter  is  more  or  lefs  in  quantity,  or  more  or  left 
groft  or  fubtil  jn  fubftance  -,  as  is  evident  from  every 
i(5;;;oan try-mans  Obfervation  and  Experience, 
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The  Ancients  relyed  much  on  the  Rifing,  Set- 
ting, and  appearing  of  the  Fixed  Stars :  rir^iL 

Prdterea  tarn  funt  ArUuri  fidera  nobisy 
H^dorum^ue  dies  fervandiy  &  Lucidm  anguis^  &c. 

On  which  Days  depended  their  moft  principal 
Rules  of  Agriculture  i  but  U  was  in  thofe  parts  of 
Climates,  as  we  (aid  before^  where  Times  and 
Seafons  were  not  fubjeft  to  (o  great  a  variation, 
as  in  theie. 

We  therefore  need  obferve  no  more  than  their 
appearances,  as  they  are  vifible  unto  us  •,  that  is, 
whether  they  be  clear  or  dim,  or  whether  they 
fcem  to  be  more  or  fewer  in  ijumber  than  they 
nfually  do,  &c. 

If  any  of  the  greater  Stars  feem  to  have  a  Circle 
about  them,  or  twinkle,  or  appear  greater  than 
ufual,  or  appear  dim,  or  their  Rays  blunt,  or  ap- 
pear fewer  in  number,  you  may  expeft  Rain,  the 
Air  being  inclinable  thereunto. 

Alfo  if  they  appear  very  thick,  and  more  ia 
number  than  ufual,  it  indicates  the  Air  to  be  rare 
and  thin,  and  the  more  capable  of  Rain  •,  and  a\fo 
Prognofticates  tempeftuous  weather  to  follow. 

From  the  fame  Caufe  as  Comets  or  Ihooting- 
Stars,  many  flalhes  of  fire  in  feveral  forms  be  pro- 
duced i  ^i^hich  may  alfo  prefage  or  fignifie  the 
fame  tnings  to  come. 

But  they  are  ufually   more  terrible,  and  fron^ 
more  ftrong  Caufes,  and  do  ufually  produce  more, 
violent  cfTefts  •,  as  fierce  Tempefts,  Crc 

Quod  fi  diverfis  fe  paffim  pdrtibm  ignes 
t^cutiant :  F'erret  pelagus  fine  fine  modofue 
Turba  proceUarum  AvicOi 

If  thefe  flaflies  appear  in  the  form  of  Lightning, 
withoBt  either  Clouds  or  Thunder,  Winds  and 
Rain  ufually  fucceeds  from  that  Coaft  the  light  is 
obferved  ^  if  from  feveral  Coafts,  great  Tempefts 
foiUow«  If 
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if  the  Air  feem  to  be  lighter  than  at  other  timcs^ 
the  Sun  and  Moon  being  remote,  it  denoteth 
Winds  and  »Rain  to  follow. 

Before  great  Sickneffes,  or  Peftilential  Difeafes, 
Lights  in  the  Air,  &c.  have  been  obferved. 

Alfo  the  Clouds  themfelves,  as  they  vary  in 
form  and  colour,  or  motion,  do  Indicate  onto  us 
the  Weather  we  are  to  expeft. 

In  a  clear   Evening,  certain  fmall   black  Clouds 
appearing,   are  undoubted  figns  of  Rain  to  follow, 
or  if  bhck,  blew,   or  green  Clouds  appear  near  the , 
San  at  any  time  of  the  Day,   or  Moon  by  Night, 
Rain  ufually  follows. 

In  a  fair  Day,  if  the  Skle  feem  to  be  daplcd  with 
White  Clouds,  (vvhich  they  ufually  term  a  Mack^ 
irel-Sky)  it  ufualljrprcdifts  R^n« 

If  great  black  Qouds  come  out  of  the  North^ 
and  appear  whitift  when  nearer  to  you,  and  the 
Seafon  be  cold  and  dry,  it  fignifies  Snow  or  Hail. 

If  Qouds  be  very  high,  and  move  another  way 
than  the  Wind  blows,  or  than  the  other  Clou4s 
move  that  are  lower,  the  Wind  either  rifetii,  or 
turnethw 

If  they  appear  like  Flocks  of  Sheep,  or  of  a  red 
colour.  Wind  alfo  follows. 

If  fmall  waterifh  Clouds  appear  on  the  tops  of 
HhUs,  Rain  follows,  as  they  obferve  in  Cornwal. 

IVhen  Hengften  is  wrapped  with  a  Qoudy  a  Shower 
follows  foon  after. 

The  like  they  obferve  of  Rofemary-t opting  in  Tir/i- 
fljirey  and  nuny  other  Places  in  England. 

If  Clouds  move  towards  the  Sun,  itdenotes  Wind 
and  Tcmpcft. 

If  Clouds  reft  over  the  Sun  at  Sun-riling,  and 
make  as  it  were  an  fickpfe,  it  portendeth  Winds ; 
if  from  the  Souths  Winds  and  Rain. 

If  in  a  clear  Day  fingle  Clouds  fly  apace>  Winds 
ire  expeft ed  from  that  place  whence  they  come. 

If  Clouds  grow  or  appear  fuddenly,  the  Air 
^her^viie  free  from  Clouds,  it  fignifies  Tempefts 
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at  hand,    efpccially  if  they  appear  ^towards    the 
South  or  Weft. 

Mifts  and  Fogs  are  of  divers  natures  ^  fome  are 
the  eflfefts  of  Shooting-Stars,  and  other  Meteors  ; 
and  thefe  are  more  general  •,  fometimes  they  are 
very  grofs  and  (linking,  they  are  then  to  be  avoided 
as  much  as  you  can  :  their  fignifications,  as  to  the 
change  of  Air,  are  various  •,  if  they  vanifh  or  fall 
without  a  Wind,  fair  weather  ufually  fucceeds. 

The  white  Mifis  that  nfually  afcend  in  a  Morning 
from  the  low  grounds  in  a  clear  Air,  if  they  vanifli, 
or  fettle  again  in  the  Valleys,  fair  weather  fucceeds  \ 
but  if  they  take  to  the  Hills,  or  mount  aloft,  i» 
demonftrates  the  watery  inclination  of  the  Air-, 
therefore  expeft  Rain. 

In  the-  more  Southerly  Regions,  the  Winds  are 
much  more  certain  than  in  thefe,   and  the  effefts  of 
them  alfo  more  certain  •,   For  notwithftanding  the 
Rules  and  Obfervations  of  our  Englijb  Philofobbersy 
as  to  the  ftrift  place  of  the  Wind,  expefting  thence 
a  certain  efFeft,  you  will  find  fuch  Fancies  to  deceive 
you  :   For  although  the  Wind  being  exaftly  in  the  * 
South  South-Eafi   Point,   it  Rains  to  day,  yet  ano- 
ther day  the  Wind  may  be  in  the  fame  pUce,  and 
yet  be  fair  Weather.    Alfo  that  Wind  that  brings 
Rain  to  the  one  part,  of  this  Ifland,  may  not  tp  • 
another :    For  I  obferve  the  propinquity  of  the  Sea 
is  to  be  confidered,   every  place    lying  nearer  to 
fome  one  part  of  th^   Sea   than  another  ^    and  oa 
which  Coa  ft  the  Sea  is  neareft,  that  Wind  more  fre- 
quently brings  Rain  to  that  place  than  to  another 
where  the  Sea  is  more  remote  •,  therefore  I  defire 
all  fuch  that  expert  any  fuccefs  to  their  Obfervx- 
tions,  that  they  quadrate  the  Rules  to  the  Places 
where  they  live,  and  not  tmft  to  the  Obfervations 
of  oth^r  places. 

Winds  are  of  different  qualities,  according  to  tke 
feveral  Places  they  either  proceed  from,  or  pa& 
over  ^  as  the  Eaft-mnd  is  counted  propitious  ncitncr 
to  Man  nor  Beaft,  which  I  judge  partly  to  be  from 
th^  Fens  or  moift  Countries  •,  as  Holland^   the  Fcr> 
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In  Torhjhire^  Lincoln-flnre^  Cambridge-Jhire^  &c. 
.  From  whence  Winds  ufually  proceed,  and  muft  of 
necpffity  prove  unwholfome  both  to  Man  and  Beaft, 
except  to  thofe  that  inhabit  on  the  Weftern  Coaft  1 
for  the  Wind  hath  fufficiently  purged  it  felf  by  pa{- 
fing  over  fo  much  Land,  as  to  leave  its  noxious  qq^a^ 
lity  behind  it. 

Alfo  the  Northern  Winds ^xt  more  ferene  with  us 
than  the  other  :  one  caufe,  I  fuppofe,  is,  from  the 
quantity  of  Land  in  Scotland  and  England^  it  comes 
over  unto  us,  as  is  obferved  iji  other  Countries, 
that  from  the  Continent  the  coldeft  and  moft  ferene 
Winds  proceed. 

If  the  Wind  turn  to' the  South  from  wiy  other 
Coaft,  or  remove  from  the  Souths  having^een  long 
there,  it  ufually  brings  alteration  of  Weather. 

Winds  do  produce  feveral  and  various  alterations 
and  efFefls  in  the  Air,  in  the  Water,  and  in  the 
Bodies  pf  Men  and  Beafts  ^  as  the  South  and  Weft- 
winds  are  ufually  more  hot  and  moift,  and  not  fo 
clear  as  the  other  ^  the  North  and  Eaji  are  more 
clear,  dry  and  cold. 

When  the  South-wind  blows,  the  Sea  is  blew  and 
clear-,  but  when  the  North-windy  it  is  then  black  and 
obfcure. 

The  Eafiern-winds  ufually  make  our  frefli  waters 
much  clearer  than  the  IVefi. 

The  North-wind  is  beft  for  fowing  of  Seed,  the 
South  for  Grafting  or  Inoculations. 

The  South-wind  is  the  worft  for  the  Bodies  of 
Men  i  it  dejefteth  the  Appetite,  it  bringeth  Pefti* 
lential  Difeafes,  increafeth  Rheums  •,  Men  arc  more 
dull  and  flow  then,  than  at  other  times  :  Beafts  alfo 
are  not  to  be  exempted  from  thefe  influences. 

The  North-wind  makes  Men  more  thearful,  and 
begets  a  better  appetite  to  Meat  •,  ydt  is  injurious 
to  the  Cough,  Ptifick,  and  Gout,  and  any  acute 
Flux. 

The  Eaftern^wind  is  drier,    more  biting,    and 
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The  Weft -wind  is  moift,  mild  and  calm^  and 
friendly  to  all  Vegetables. 

The  Eaft-wind  blowing  much  in  the  Spring,  inju- 
reth  Fruits  by  breeding  WorrAs. 

All  Winds  blowing  much,  cleanfe  the  Air*,  ftiU 
and  quiet  Summers  being  the  moft  unwholfom,  and 
fubjeft  to  Peftilential  and  Epidemical  Difeales. 

If  in  great  Rains  the  Winds  rife  or  fall,  it  figni- 
fies  thit  the  Rain  will  forthwith  ceafe. 

If  the  Wind  vary  much  in  few  hours,  and  then  be 
conftant  to  one  place,  it  fignifics  the  Wind  to  con- 
tinue long  in  that  place. 

If  at  the  beginning  of  the  Winter  the  Sonth-wind 
blow,  and  then  the  Norths  it  is  like  to  be  a  cold 
Winter^  but  if  the  i\r(?rrfc-TP/W  firft  blow,  and  then 
the  Souths  it  will  be  a  warm  and  mild  Winter. 

The  blowing  of  the  Winds  from  feveral  Coafts 
(other  concomitant  caufes  concurring)  are  the  trueft 
Pre-fignificators  of  Thunder. 

The  blowing  of  the  Winds  aloft,  with  a  murmur- 
ing or  hollow  noife  more  than  below,  commonl/ 
preftgeth  Rain. 

Before  a  Storm,    either  the  Ocean  fweUs^ 
Or  /nighty  founds  are  heard  in  lofty  hiUs^ 
Shores  difta::ty  Thunder-beaten  with  the  Floods j 
jind  murmurs  rife  in  the  difturbed  Woodsy 
Then  Billows  fcarce  wiU  talleft  Ships  forbear.  Virg. 

The  blowing  or  compreflion  of  the  Winds  down- 
wards caufing  Smoak  to  defcend,  Crc.  more  thaa 
ufual,  fignifies  Rain  to  follow. 

If  the  Winds  blow  direftly  downward,  and  caufii 
a  motion  on  the  Water  feveral  ways,  or  force  the 
duft  to  arife  with  the  Wind,  which  is  reprccufled 
by  the  Earthy  if  they  alfo  inforce  the  Hay,  Corn, 
or  other  things  in  the  Fields,  up  alpft  into  the  Air, 
which  denote  unto  us  the  crallitude  of  the  Vapours 
in  the  Air,  which  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun  do  emit 
fuch  cafual  blafts ,  for  they  rarely  happen  but  in  the 
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$nmmcr,and  the  day-time,  (yet  fometimes  when  no 
Cloud  is  near)  they  fignify  Wind,  and  (bmetimes 
Rain  to  fucced,  other  caufes  copcurring,  or  otherwife 
extream  heat. 

But  if  thefe  Whirl-winds  are  very  great,  thqr, 
pre/age  Tempefts  to  be  very  nigh  j  as  FlrgU. 

Oft  have  Ifeen  when  Fields  ofG^den  Com 
Were  fit  to  reap^  and  ready  to  be  born^ 
The  warring  Squadrons  of  the  Winds  contend^ 
And  from  the  roots  the  wealthy  Harvejt  rend  ^ 
Then  boifierous  Tempefiswitha  Whirl^windbear 
Light  Straw  and  Stubble  through  the  cloudy  Air^ 
Op  from  the  Sky  defcends  a  dreadful  Showery 
And  mujter'd  Clouds  from  Sea  recruit  their  po9*r 
With  hi^^oMs  Storms.  

This  watry  Meteor^  and  the  ereateft  Miracle  in 
Nature,  (befides  its  Divine  fignincation)  being  pror 
duced  of  natural  Caufes,  hath  alfo  its  natural  Ef- 
fe^s.  In  fome  Countries  more  Southrpard^  it  is  aa 
Ordinary  Prefage  of  great  Tempefts  at  hand  ^  bat 
here  various  Weather  fucceeds,  according  to  it« 
various  appearances  and  colours. 

It  is  the  loweft  of  Meteors  ffeith  Bacon)  and  when 
it  appears  in  parts,  and  not  wnoie  or  conjoyned,  it 
produceth  Winds  and  Rain, 

If  it  appear  double  or  tripple,  it  ufiully  preiageth 
Rain. 

If  the  colours  thereof  tend  more  to  red  than  any 
other  colour.  Wind  follows*,  if  green  or  blew  pre- 
dominate, then  Rain. 

The  Audibility  of  Sounds  are  certain  Prognofticks 
of  the  temper  of  the  Air  in  a  ftill  Evening  :  For  if 
the  Air  be  replete  withmoifture  over  us,  itdepref- 
Ceth  (bands,  that  they  become  Audible  at  a  bx  greatet 
diftance  than  when  the  Air  is  free  from  fuch  moift* 
ure  or  Vapours  \  as  you  may  obfcrve  in  building, 
the  lower  and  more  ponderous  the  Roof  or  Floor 
next  yoa  is,  the  fartner  and  plainer  may  you  hear 
taiy  thins  therein  \  ^hich  is  the  true  caufe  of  the 
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quiek  hearing,  at  the  whifpering-place  in  Gloucefiet- 
Cathedral  \  which  is  not  only  from  the  clofenefs  of 
the  Paflage  as  is  generally  conceived,  bat  from  the 
weight  and  Maffinefs  of  the  Building  over  it.  The 
like  I  have  obferved  in  Rooms  covered  with  Lead, 
Stone,  &c.  and  in  places  under  large  Gftems  ot 
^Vater. 

From  whence  you  may  conclude,  that  in  fuch 
Nights,  or  other  times  that  you  iicar  founds  of 
Bells,  noifes  of  Water,  Beafts,  Birds,  or  any  other 
founds  or  noifes  more  plainly  than  at  other  times, 
the  Air  is  inclinable  to  Rain,  which  commonly 
fucceeds. 

The  fame  may  be  faid  of  Ecchoesy  as  of  other 
noifes  and  founds. 

When  it  Thunders. more  than  it  Lightens,  it  fig- 
nifies  great  Winds  ^  but  if  it  Lighten  oftner  than 
it  Thunders*  it  fignifies  great  and  hafty  Showers. 

MoJrning-Thunders  fignify  Wind,  Noon-Thunders, 
Rain,  roaring  or  diftant  Thunders  fignify  Wind  j 
but  cracking  or  acute  Thunders  Winds  and  Rain. 

According  to  the  Opinion  and  Rules  of  others^ 
and  our  own  Obfervation,  we  have  given  you  the 
beft  and  moft*  probable  indications  of  the  future 
changes  of  the  Wind,  Weather,  &c.  from  the  fe- 
veral  aad  ufual  appearances  above,  cither  certain, 
or  uncertain,  or  accidental.  Now  it  remains  that 
we  fay  -fomewhat  in  relation  to  the  temper  or 
qualification  of  the  Air  it  felf,  deduced  from  its 
own  being  more  rare  or  expanded,  or  more  denfeor 
con  trailed. 

We  (hall  not  take  any  further  notice  of  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Air  in  this  place,  than  it  ferves  to  oar 
prefent  intention,  whicn  is  only  to  demonftrare  on- 
to you,  that  the  Air  is  an  abfoluted  Body  fluid  and 
tranfparent,  and  in  feveral  particulars  like  unto  the 
water,  both  being  penetrable  alike  by  their  feveral 
Inhabitants-,  the  Fifli  with  an  equal  facility  pier- 
cing the  Waters,  as  Fowls  do  the  Air  •,  they  arc 
both  nutriments  to  to  their  feveral  Animals  rcfiiing 
Sn  themi    they  both  obftruft  the  Yifual  Faculrir 
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alikci  as  they  arc  more  or  Icfs  denfe  •,  they  are  botf^ 
fiibjeft  to  Expanfion  or  Contraction,  but  th^  Aid 
(nore^  they  are  both  fabieft  to  Undulation,  as  they, 
are  fluid.  •  : 

The  Air  isalfo  capable  tofupport  ereat  burdens* 
as  the  vail  quantities  of  water  that  flow  over  our 
Heads  inftormy  or  rainy  weather,  which  according 
to  the  rarity  and  denfity  of  the  Air,  do  gradatiffi 
dii{tife  themfelves  upon  the  Earth  ^  asis  moftevi* 
dent  in  the  more  hot  aad  Southerly  Countries^ 
where  the  Air-  is  more  hot  and  thin,  there  Raiit 
falls  with  that  violence,  as  though  it  were  wateii 
poured  forth :.  when  in  the  more  Northedy^  wheri 
the  Air  is  moredenfe  or  grofs,  it  diftiils  iii  minuto 
drops,  as  it  were  cribrated  through  the  thick  Ain 
We  alfo  may  difcern  a  manifeft  difference  ^  for  \vi 
the  warmer  Seafons  of  the  Year,  the  Air  being  thea 
moft  thin,  the  Rain  falls  in  ereateft  drops  *,  and 
^n  the  (oUer  Sea^n$,  when  the  Air  is  moft  denfe,^ 
the  Rain  diftiils  in  fn[iaUcr^ 
.  So  that  when  the  waters  are  above  us,  or  that 
Clouds  or  Floods  of  water  are  in  being  in  the  Air^ 
yrc  hsLve  only  to  judge  whether  they  incline  towards 
us,  or  that  they  are  for  fome  other  place. 

This  rarity  or  denfity  of  the  Air  cannot  bet 
judged  by  the  (ight  -,  for  it  is  nfual  when  the  Aic 
it  felf  is  moft  rare,*  then  is  it  moft  replete  witll 
Vapours,  &c.  2^s  water,  the  more  it  is  heated,  the 
lefs  tranfparent  it  becomes. 

Neither  caa  it  be  judged  by  its  weight,  as  many 
do  imagine  and  affirm  from  Fallacious  Experiments^ 
for  the  Air  is  not  ponderous^  in  its  oWn  proper 
place,  no  otherwife  than  Water  is  in  the  Sea  V'l 
Its  proper  place  •,  although  it  be  afTerted  by  higri'^ 
(lown  Philolbphers,  and  Learned  Pens,  with  whom 
it  is  befides  our  Primary  intentions  to  contend  iii 
this  place,  it  being  enough  here  to  difcover  to  out 
iCountrM-Rtader  thefe  Myfterious  Intricacies  of  Na- 
tnre  (as  they  would  have  them  eftecmed)  by  famL 
liar  Examples  ;|iid  Demonft ration^  ^ 
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For  the  trac  Difcovery  of  the  Nature  and  Temper 
of  the  Air,  as  to  its  denfity  or  rarity,  we  have  not 
met  with  a  more  cei^tain  or  com  pleat  invention  than 
the  Weatherglafsjf  the  various  and  intricate  De- 
fcriptions  whereof  we  will  not  infift  upon,  bat 
take  our  Obfervations  from  the  moft  plain  and  or- 
dinary fmgle  perpendiculaf  Glafsy  being  only  asi 
follows. 

Procure  at  the  Glafs-houfty  or  ellewhere,  a  Clo^ 
bular-glafs^  with  a  Tube  or  Pipe  thereto  proporti- 
onable, whereof  there  are  many  fizes  ^  but  be  fure 
let  not  the  Head  be  too  big,  nor  the  Pipe  too  ftiort, 
left  there  be  not  rife  enough  in  the  Winter,  or  fall 
enough  in  the  Summer.  You  muft  alfo  have  a  fmall 
Glafs  or  Veflel  at  the  bottom,  that  may  contain 
water  enough  to  fill  the  Tube,  or  more. 

Then  having  fixed  them  in  fome  Frame  made  for 
that  purpofe.  heat  the  Globe  *of  the  Glafs  with  a 
warm  Cloth,  to  rarify  the  Air  within  if,  and 
then  put  the  end  of  the  Tube  into  the  lower  Veflfel, 
and  it  will  attraft  the  water  more  or  le/s,  as  you 
warmed  the  Head. 

You  may  alfo  add  Numbers  on  the  Glafs,  to  (hew 
you  the  Degrees. 

The  Water  you  may  make  bleue  with  Roman  f?- 
triol  boyled,  or  red  with  Rofc-leaves  dry,  and  im- 
bibed in  fair  water,  wherein  a  little  Oyl  of  Vitriol^ 
or  Spirit  of  Salt  is  dropt>  With  this  water  fill  Ac 
under  Veflel  \  which  oeing  rightly  placed  on  the 
North  fide  of  your  Houfe,  where  the  Sun  rarely  or 
never  ftiineth  againft  it,  and  in  a  Room  where  you 
feldom  make  fire,  left  the  fudden  accefs  of  heat^ 
or  accidental  alteration  of  the  Air,  might  impede 
your  Obfervations. 

The  Air  included  within  the  Globe  or  Ball  of  this 
Glafs,  doth  admit  of  Dilation  and  Contraftion  e- 
qqally  with  the  Ambient  Air,  that  whenfoever  tHc 
Ambient  Air  is  dilated  or  e»anded,  either  throo^ 
the  heat  of  the  Seafon,  or  before  the  fall  of  Rain,G?^, 
The  Air  in  the  Glafs  is  the  fame  \  and  as  by  its  Ex- 
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panfion  it  requires  more  room,  fo  doth  it  let  the 
water  in  the  Tube  defcend  gradually ;  or  as  it  is 
more  denfe  or  contrafted,  either  through  the  cold- 
fieft  of  the  Seafon,  or  the  ftrenity  or  incHnabilitjr 
to  draught  of  the  Ambient  Air,  fo  alfo  doth  the 
Air  within  the  Glafs  contraft  it  felf  into  a  lefs 
compafs,  an4  fucketh  up  the  water  in  the  Tube 
gradually,  as  it  condenfeth  or  contrafteth  •,  whence 
you  may  at  any  time  exaftly  khow  the  very  degree 
of  Rarity  qr  Denfity  of  the  Air  Ambient,  by  |hat 
which  is  included  in  the  Glafs,  and  thereby  inform 
your  felf  what  weather  is  moft  likely  to  fucceed  at 
any  time. 

Be  fure  to  Quadrate  or  Contemporize  your  Ob- 
fervations  or  Numbers  of  degrees  with  the  Seafon'of 
the  Year  •,  for  that  degree  of  Rarity  that  fignifies 
Rain  in  the  Wintejr,  may  be  fuch  a  Degree  of  Den- 
fity  that  may  fignify  fair  weather  in  the  Summer. 

The  differences  betwixt  the  higheft  rife  and  lowed 
fall  in  one  Day  in  the  Summer,  is  much  more  thaa 
in  the  Winter  ^  for  you  fliall  have  a  cold  Night, 
and  very  ferene  Air,  which  contrafteth  the  Air  in 
the  Glafs  into  a  little  Room  ^  after  which  ufually 
fucceeds  a  very  hot  Day,  which  dilateth  it  very 
inuch  •,  when  in  the  Winter  no  fuch  great  difference 
happens  in  one  Day, 

Yet  in  the  Winter,  in  feveral  Days,  will  the  dif- 
ference be  as  great  as  in  feveral  Summer-days. 

Although  the  Air  appear  ferene  and  cold  to  your 
Senfes,  yet  truft  not  to  that,  if  the  Glafs  fignify 
ctherwife. 

We  Ihall  not  give  you  any  fure  Rule  by  which 
you  mav  judge  of  the  Weather,  but  leave  it  to  your 
own  Qofervations  •,  th.it  is,  draw  on  a  Paper  a 
certain  number  of  Lines,  as  many  as  you  think  fit, 
as  Muficians  draw  Lines  to  prick  their  Tunes  on  ^ 
at  the  end  whereof,  as  they  place  their  Key,  fo 
number  your  Lines  according  to  thole  numbers 
that  are  next  unto  the  top  of  the  Water  in  the 
Tube  of  the  Glafs,  whether  feven,  eight,  nine, 
ten,  eleven,  twelve,  &c.    Over  this  Scale  mark  the 
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Day  of  the  Month,  and  point  of  the  Wind :  In  th^ 
Scale  make  a  dot  or  prick  at  what  Line  or  Number 
the  Water  in  the  Glafs  is  at,  and  by  it  the  Hour  of 
the  Day,  and  under  it  the  inclination  of  the  Wea- 
ther :  At  Night  draw  a  Line  downright,  like  the 
Muiicians  full  Time  or  Note  •,  the  next  Day  mark 
as  before,  until  you  Know  and  underftand  the  Na- 
ture of  vour  Glafs,  and  the  place  it  ftandsin,  and 
the  Seafon  of  the  Year  •,  fo  that  then  you  ftiall  be 
able  at  any  time  to  give  a  probable  conjefture  of 
whatfoever  is  to  be  known  or  fignified  by  that  Ii^- 
ftrument  which  otherwife  you  (hall  hardly  do. 

This  New  Invented  Inftrument,  which  is  termed 
the  Barofcope^   by  which  the  Authors  thereof  pre- 
tend to  dikover  the  temper  and  inclination  ottKc 
Air  from  its  weight   (in  brief)   is  thus  defcribed : 
Seal  a  Glaft-Tube  Hermettically  at  the  one  end,  fill 
it  almoft  with  Quick-Silver  ^  and  invert  it,  refting 
the  open  end  in  a  Veflel  of  Quick-Silver  \  then  tJ^ 
Quick-Silver    in  the  Tujbe  by  its  weight,  pre^c^ 
downwards  into  the  Veflel,  and  (b  diftendeth  or 
ftreineth  the  Air,  (which  is  but  little)  remaining  ii\ 
the  Glafs,  that  the  fummity  of  the  Tube  is  for  a 
fmall  fpace    void  of  Quick-Silver,    fp  fai^  as  tha^t 
fmali  portion  or  remainder  of  Air  is  capable  of  di- 
Aention  •,   which  is  much  more  by   Quick-Silver^ 
the  moft  ponderous  of  fluid  Bodies,  than  bv  wit^ 
in  the  Weather-glafs.    But  they  pretend  tnat  this 
Column  of  Quick- Silver  in  the  Tube,,   is  fnpported 
by  the  weight  of  the  Air  Ambient,   pfeiHng  on  th« 
ftagnant  Quick- filver  in  the  Ve(Iel  •,  and  that  as  tKc 
Air  becomes  more  or  left  ponderous,  (b  doth  thp 
Quick-Silver  in  the  Tube  rife  or  fall  more  or  lefe 
accordingly :    Which  if  it  were  true,  then  in  caifc 
the  ftagnint  Quick-Silver  w^re  broader  in  a  broader 
Veflel,    would   the  greater  quantity  of  Air  prefc 
harder  upon  it,   and  the  Quick-Silver  in  the  Tube 
rife  higher  i   but  it  doth  not.    Alfo  if  the  Qiiict- 
Silver  in  the  Tube  were  fupporttd  by  the  preiTorr 
or  weight  of  the  Air  on  the  ftagnant  Qjuck-Silvcr 
in  the  Veflel,  then  would  not  the  Quick-Silver   <ie- 
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fcetrt  by  the  making  of  fome  fmall  hole  on  the  top 
-of  the  Tube,  whkh  we  evidently  perceive  to  do, 

Alfo  when  the  Air  is  moft  rare,  and  by  confe- 
qUence  lefs  ponderous,  (if  any  weight  thereof 
ihould  be  fuppofed  )  then  will  the  Column  of  Quick- 
Silver  in  the  Tube  be  higher;  and  when  the  Air  is 
more  denfe  or  burdened  with  the  moifture,  then 
will  it  be  lower :  The  contrary  whereof  would  hap- 
pen, if  their  Hypothtfis  were  true. 

'Btit  mt)ft  evident  it  is,  that  as  the  Ambient  Air 
becomes  more  or  lefs  rare  or  denfe,  fo  doth  the 
Air  in  the  Tube  contraft  or  dilate  it  felfj  which 
is  the  fole  Caufe  of  the  rife  or  fall  ot  the  Quiclc- 
Silver. 

•  Much  more  might  be  faid  herein,  and  alfb  of  the 
IVea/her-glafs  or  Thermofcope  ;  but  I  hope  this  may 
fuffice  to  induft  inquifitive,  and  not  exaft  and  per- 
feft  Artifts:  The  ftril  difcourfe  and  difcovery  of  the 
various  EfFefts,  Obfervations  and  Conclufions  of 
thefe  Inftruments,  requiring  rather  a  Traft  pecu- 
liar and  proper  for  them  only. 

T^lere  is  alfo  another  Iriftrument  that  ma^  be 
made  more  exaft  for  any  of  the  aforefaid  Obferva- 
tions, or  Intentions,  and  fit  for  further  Difcove- 
ries  i  but  mv  Occafions  will  not  at  prefent  give  me 
leave  toperfeftit. 


SECT.    II. 

Of  Ohfervations  and  Trognofiicks  taken  from 
the  Earth  and  Water. 

IF  the  Earth  appear  more  dry  than  ordinary,    or  if 
it  greedily  drmk  in  Rains  lately  fallen,  or  Floods 
fiiddenly  abate,  it  fignifies  more  Rain  to  follow. 

I  have  often  obferved  that  the  finking  of  Rivers 
more   than  ufual  at  fuch  Seafon  of  the  Year,   hath 
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b^en  a  certain  prefage  of  much  Rain  to  foRoWw 
And  that  the  continuing  full  of  Rivers  after  Rain^ 
hath  been  a  fure  prefage  of  dry  weather. 

If  the  Earthy  or  any  moifl  or  Fenny  places  yield 
any  extraordinary  (cents  or  fmells,  it  prefageth 
Rain. 

If  the  Water,  being  formerly  very  clear,  change 
to  be  dim  or  thick,  it  iignifies  Rain. 

If  Dews  lie  long  in  a  Morning  on  the  Graft,  C^c . 
it  fignifies  fair  weather,  the  Air  then  being  more 
ferene,  and  not  of  an  attraftiveor  fpongy  nature. 

If  Dews  rife  or  vanifh  fuddenly  and  early  in  the 
Alorning,  it  prelages  Rain. 

If  Marble-ftones,  Metals,  &c.  appear  moid,  it 
indicates  the  Inclination  of  the  Air  to  be  ni6ift,  and 
fubjeft  to  Rain. 

But  if  in  a  Morning  a  Dew  be  on  the  Glafs  in  theJ 
Window,  and  on  the  infide,  it  fignifies  a  ferene  and 
cool  Air,  and  inclinable  to  drought. 

If  the  Sea  appeaK  very  cAlm,  witharadrmnring 
noife,  it  fignifies  Wind, 

If  on  the  furface  of  the  Sea,  you  di/cern  white 
froth  like  unto  Crowns  or  Bracelets^  it  (igni(\e% 
Wind  •,  and  the  more  plainly  they  appear,  the  great* 
cr  will  the  Wind  and  Tempefts  be. 

If  t^  Waves  fwell  without  Winds,  or  the  Tide 
%ik  higfter,  or  come  afliore  more  fwift  than  ufoalt 
it  pre^eth  Winds. 


S  E  C  T*    IIL 

Of  Ohfervations  and  Trognofticks   taken 
from  "Beafis^ 


I 


T  is  a  thing  worthy  of  Admiration,and  Connden* 
tion,  how  the  Beafts  of  the  Field,   Fowls  of  tfcc 
Air,  &c.  (hould  be  capable  of  fo  great  a  degree  cf 
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Knowledge  and  Underftanding,  as  to  forefee  the 
different  Changes  and  Varieties  of  Seafbns  j  and  not 
from  common  Obfervations,  as  Man  doth,  but  from 
a  certain  inftinft  of  Kature,  as  is  moft  evident. 

Several  fignifications  of  the  change  of  Weather 
are  taken  from  the  different  poftures  of  Beads  j 
as,  if  they  lie  on  their  right  fide,  or  look  towards 
the  Southy  or  look  upwards,  as  though  they  would 
fnuff  up  the  Air  \  according  to  the  Poet. 

Steers  viewing  Heaven^  of  Rain  will  Judgment  make^ 
And  at  wide  Nojtrils  the  Precept  ion  take. 

It  is  obferved  that  in  a  Herd  of  thefe  Beafts,  as 
^hey  are  on  their  March  towards  their  Paftures  in 
a  Morning,  if  the  Bull  lead  the  Van,  and  keep  back 
his  Company  that  they  go  notl)efore  him,  it  is  a 
Prognoftick  of  Rain  or  Tempeftuous  weather,  but 
i(  he  .be  carelefs  and  let  them  go  at  random,  the 
contrary. 

Or  if  they  eat  more  than  ordinary,  or  lick  their 
Hoofs  aU  aboat. 

Convenit  inji Antes  pr^nofcere  protinm  Imbres^ 

Avien. 
Rain  follows  forthwith. 

If  they  ran  to  and  fro  more  than  ordinary,  fling- 
ing and  kicking,  and  extending  their  Tails,  Tem- 
pefts  ufuaily  follow* 

If  Sheep  feed  more  than  ordinary,  it  fignifies 
Rain  ^  or  if  the  Rams  skip  up  and  down,  and  eat 
greedily. 

If  Kids  leap  or  ftand  upright,  or  gather  together 
in  Flocks  or  Herds,  and  feed  nejir  together,  it  pre- 
iageth  Rain. 

If  the  Aft  bray  more  than  ordinary,  or  without 
any  other  apparent  Catafe,  it  prefageth  Rain  or 
Winds. 

If  Dogs  howl,  or  dig  holes  in  the  Earth,  or  fcrape 
at  the  Walls  of  the  Houfe,  &c.  more  than  ufual, 
they  thereby  prefage  Death  to  fome  Perfon  in  that 
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Houfe,  if  Sick  i  or  at  leaft  Tempeftaoas  we^th^ 
to  fucceed. 

.  If  the  hair  of  Dogs  fmell  ftronger  than  ufual,  or 
their  gats  ramble  and  make  a  noife,  it  prelkgeth 
Rain  or  Snow  j  or  they  tumble  op  and  down* 

The  Cat  by  wafliing  her  face,  andputtlngher  foot 
over  her  Ear,  foreftiews  Rain. 
.  Jt  hath  been  anciently  obferved,  that  bdor^  the 
fall  of  a  Houfe^    the  Rats  and  Mice  have    forfifc- 
ken  it. 

The  (queaking  and  skipping  op  and  down  of  Mice 
knd  Rats  portend  Rain. 

-Parvieum  ftriduntdeni^ue  Afurts^  Avien. 


Cum  geflire  folo^  cum  ludere  fcrte  videntur^ 
Portendunt  craffb  corifurgere  NuMd  Cceh. 

.    Of  all  Creatares,  the  Swine  is  moft  troubled  a* 
Ijainft  Wind  or  Tempefts,  which  make  Coaatry- 
men  think  that  only  tney  fee  the  Wind. 
.    They  ufoally  fliake  Straw  in  their  mouths  againft 
Rain :  As  rirgil. 


"Ore  fohitiu 


Jmmundi  meminere  fues  joEtare  Maniplou 
If  they  play  much,  it  fignifies  the  fime. 


Imp  I 


Sect.  iv. 

'OfOhJervationsand  TrogH0fikks  taken  frotk 
FowL 

A  S  Beafts,  fo  Birds  have  a  certain,  fore- fight  of  tl* 
•"  Change  of  Weather,  and  Alterations  of  the 
Seaibns,  and  efpecially  Water-Fowl  •,  which  if  they 
^yc  or  gather  together   in  great  flights,  and  froff 
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the  ^ea  or  great  waters  halien  to  the  Banks  or 
Shore,  and  there  Sport  thet^ifelves,  it  denoted 
Winds  J  more  efpedally  if  in  the  Morning. 

If  the  Breaft-bone  of  a  Duck  be  red,  it  fignifies  a 
long  Winter-,  If  white,  the  contrary. 

Duck  and  Gcefe,  &c.  picking  their  Wings,  wafK- 
ing  themfelves  mtich,  or  cackling  much,  fignifies 
Rain.  ^     ^ 

Alfo  Sea-fowl  feeking  alter  Trefh  waters,  fignify 
in  openx)r  wet  Seafon. 

Jam  varias  ^etagi  volutfis^  C^  ^«*— — 
Vtdcibus  in  fiagnis  rimantur^  &c. 

AU  forts  of  Various  Sea-fowl^  which  in  Rarihj 
Haunt  Britiih  Lakcs^  or  Crown  the  watry  Banku 
.  'With  fprinkled  water  then  their  Wings  belavt^ 
And  now  their  Heads  they  level  with  the  Wave j 
Or  tbtder  Water  thou  Maijtfee  thein  dive^ 
Affd  in  their  fportf id  wafhirtg  vainly  ftrive^ 
Foul  Weather  threat. 

•  If  they  betake  themfelves  to  great  Waters,  it  pre- 
fageth  cold  •,  if  JT/a/f r-/aTp/  forfake  the  Water,  it  fig- 
Jlifies  that  Winter  is  at  hand. 

If  Land-fowl  gather  towards  the  Water,  and 
fhake  their  Wings,  making  noifes,  and  wafliing 
themfelves,  it  portendeth  Tempefts  at  hand. 

If  Small  Birds  gather  togetherin  Flocks^  it  Figni- 
fies cold  and  hard  Sveither  at  hand. 

If  Birds  feek  flicker  in  Barns  or  Houfes  more  than 
pfiial,  it  prefages  cold  and  hard  weather.  ^ 

If  Birds  fly  haftily  to  their  Nefts,  and  forfake 
ilieir  Meat,  it  foreflieweth  Tempefts. 

If  in  Frofty  weather  Birds  feek  obfcure  places, 
and  ftem  dttU  and  heavy,  it  fignifieth  a  (uddain 
Thavv. 

The  early  appearance  of  Fieldfare?^  or  other  Fo- 
reign Winter-fowl,  prefageth  a  hard  Winter. 

Rooks,  Owls,  Jays,  or  fuch  like  Wild-fowl,  fre- 
quenting  a  Town  more  than  ufual,  preface  Mort^. 
^ity  aad  Sickncfe  to  that  place.  If 
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If  the  Heron  (bar  high,  feemingly  even  to  tM 
Clouds,  it  fignifies  wind. 

If  the  Heron  ftands  Melancholy  on  the  Banks,  it 
fignifies  Rain. 

If  the  Heron  cry  in  the  Night  as  (he  flies,  it  prc- 
fageth  Wind. 

If  the  Kite  foar  high,  it  fignifies  fair  weather. 

If  they- make  more  than  ordinary  noife  or  crying 
for  Prey,  it  prefigeth  Rain; 

If  the  Crow  hath  any  interruption  in  her  Note, 
like  the  Hiccough,  qx  Croak  with  a  kind  of  fwal- 
lowing,   it  fignifieth  Wind  and  Rain. 

The  wicked  Crow  aloud  foul-weather  threats^ 
When  on  dry  fands  alone  Jhe  proudly  jets. 

Rooks  or  Crows  gathering  together  in  Flocksif 
and  for  faking  their  Meat^  fignify  Rain. 

The  Raven  or  Crow  Creeking  clear,  and  reitera- 
ting her  Note,  fignifies  fair  weathen 

If  Sparrows  chirp  earlier,  or  more  than  ufual,  it 
fignifies  Wind  and  Rain.  ^  ' 

If  Jays  gather  together  in  Flocks,  it  fignifies  Rain 
and  Tempeftuous  Weather. 

If  Bats  fly  abroad  after  Sun-fetj  it  fignifies  fkir 
weather. 

If  Owls  whoop  at  Night,  it  fignifies  fair  weather. 


'Nor  th"  Owl  foretelling  Rain 


From  the  high  Roofy  obferving  Phoebus /<rr, 
Will  Idly  then  NoSturnal  Notes  repeats       Virgil. 
She  will  not  fing  againfi  Rain. 

*The  early  Singing  of  the  Wood-Lark,  fignifies 
Rain. 

If  the  Swallow  fly  low,  and  near  the  Waters,  it 
prefageth  Rain.  The  coming  of  the  Swallow  is  a 
true  prefageof  the  Spring. 

If  the  Cock  crow  more  than  ordinary,  cfpecially 

in  the  Evening,  or  if  Poultry  go  early  to  Rooft,  it 

fignifies  Rain. 

There 
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TThcrc  is  a  fmall  Bird  of  the  fize  and  near  of  the 
Shape  of  a  Martin^  that  at  fome  times  flies  very 
hear  the  water,  and  near  unto  the  Boats  thatpa(s^ 
which  is  a  moft  fare  Prognoftick  of  Tempeftuous 
weather  \  never  appearing  but  againft  fuch  weather, 
as  hath  teen  conftantly  obferved  by  the  Boatmen  in 
their  paflages  over  Severn^  and  on  the  Channel  be- 
tween the  J/Ic  of  Wight  and  the  main  Landi 


SECT.    V. 

Of  Ohfervations  and  TrognofticTts  front 
Fiflies,  und\n{t^Sk 

IF  PorfifeSy  or  Other  Sea-Filh  leap  in  a  Calm,  it 
-■•  fignines  Wind  and  Rain, 

If  great  numbers  of  the  Fry  of  Fifli  are  generated 
in  Lakes  or  Bitches  where  Fi(h  rarely  come,«  it  pre- 
iageth  fcarcity  of  Com,  or  death  of  Cattle. 

If  Fi(h  leap  more  than  ordinary  in  Ponds  or  Ri- 
vers, it  prefageth  Winds  and  Rain. 

Great  quantities  of  Frogs,  fmall  or  great,  ap- 
j^earing  at  unufual  times,  and  in  unufual  places,  pre- 
fage  great  Dearth  of  Corn,  or  great  Sicknefs  to  fol- 
low in  that  place  where  they  appear. 

The  Croaking  of  Frogs  more  than  ufual  in  the 
Evening,  fignifies  Rain. 

The  early  appearing  of  Snakes,  fignifies  a  dry 
Spring,  and  a  not  Summer. 

If  they  play  much  in  the  Water^  it  fignifies  Rain. 

If  the  Ant  bring  forth  her  ^gs,  it  prefageth 
Rain. 

If  Bees  fly  not  far,  but  hover  about  home,  it 
prefageth  Rain  •,  or  if  they  make  more  hafte  home 
than  ordinary,  a  Storm  is  at  hand. 

If  Gnats,  Flies  or  Fleas  bite  more  keenly  than  at 
other  timeS)  it  fignifies  Rain«  >- 

If 
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If  Gnats  6x  FHes  fwarm  or  gather  together  m 
multitucles  before  Sun  fet,  it  prefageth  fair  Weather. 

Swarms  of  Gnats  or  Flies  in  the  Morning,  figni-* 
fies  Rain. 

If  greater  numbers  of  Flies  or  Locufts  aopear 
more  than  ordinary,  it  fignificth  Srcknefs  or  Mor- 
tality to  Man  or  Beaft,  and  alfo  fcarcity  of  Corn 
and  Fruits. 

The  early  appearance  of  thefe,  or  any  other  In- 
fers in  the  Spring,  pre(ageth  a  hot  and  Sickly 
Sbftimer. 

If  the  Spiders  undo  their  Webs,  Tempefts  follow. 


Si  folvh  Aranea  cajfes^  Avien. 


M(f9c  tempeftatcs  &  niibila  tetr'a  cienhtr. 

If  Spiders  fall  from  their  Webs,  or  from  the 
Walls,  it  fignifies  Rain. 

If  ft  rings  like  Spiders  Webs  appear  in  the  Air,  it 
fignifieth  Wind. 

If  Spiders  fpin  and  weave  their  Nets  much,  it 
prelageth  Wind. 

Nor  at  No^urnal  Wheels  the  Maidens  he 
Of  Storms  unskilful^  when  they  Spinsters  fee. 

Virgil. 

The  meaning  whereof  I  prefume  (nay  be,-  that 
whilft  Spinfters  are  at  their  Evening  Winter  works, 
by  difccrning  Spiders  weaving  their  Webs,  or  bofic 
about  the  Houie,  or  by  difcerning  Mii(hrooms  in 
their  Candles  or  Lamps,  or  (barkling,  &c.  in  them, 
they  may  thence  prefage  toul  weather  to  be  at 
hand. 

Irhe  great  appearance  of  Chaffers,  or  other  In- 
fefts,  although  they  denote  a  prefent  time  of  Plenty, 
yet  are  they  Omens  of  a  future  time  of  Scarcity, 
and  if  in  very  great  numbers,  of  Mortality  and 
and  Sickhefs  to  Man  and  Beafts. 

SECT^ 
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SECT.    VI. 

Tromifcuom  Ohfervations  andTrognofiicTtK 

T  Eaves  of  Jrces  and  Chaff  playing  or  moving 
■*-'  without  any  lenfible  Gale  or  breath  of  Wind, 
and  the  Down  or  Wool  of  Thiftles  and  other  Plants 
flying  in  the  Air,  and  Feathers  dancing  on  the  W4. 
^er«  prefiige  Wind,  and  fometii^es  Rai^. 
As  f^trgU  long  fince  obferved. 


'Before  a  Storm  arife^ 


Chaff  thou  /halt  oft  heholdy  and  faMifjg  Leaves 
Qr  Plumes  that  wanton  on  the  boundirfg  Waves. 

If  the  Herb  Trefoyl  clofe  its  Leaves,  it  forefliews 
(lain. 

If  the  Oak  bear  much  Maft,  it  forefhews  a  long 
and  hard  Winter. 

The  fame  has  been  obferved  of  Haws  and  Hippt. 

If  Oak-apples  ingender  or  breed  Flies,  it  is  faid 
to  prefiige  Plenty  •,  bot  if  Spiders,  Scarcity. 

If  Trees  bear  but  little  Fruit,  it  ufually  prefageth 
Plenty  \  and  if  much,  Scarcity.  But  this  Rule  is 
not  always  certain. 

If  the  Broom  be  full  of  Flowers,  it  ufually  fig- 
nifieth  Plenty^ 

Obferve  when  fir  ft  the  Nnts  begin  to  bloom^ 
And  flour  ijhing^  bend  the  tender  Branch^ifthefe 
trove  fruitful^  fuch  Jhall  be  thy  Corn*s  encreafe^ 
And  in  great  heat  huge  Harvefts  Jhall  be  found  ^ 
But  if  with  fwelling  Leaves  the/hades  abound^ 
^en  Jbalt  thou  thrajh  a  Chaffy  ft  atk  in  vain. 

This  Obfervatlon  hath  proved  for  the  moft  part 
true  for  feveral  years  now  paft,  as  in  1673,  1674, 
th^rc  were  but  lew  Nuts,  and  cold  and  wet  Har- 
'  veftsi 
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▼efts;  in  167^,  and  1676,  were  plenty  of  Nuts^ 
and  heavy  and  dry  Harvefts,  but  more  efpccially 
in  1676,  was  a  great  (hew  of  Nuts,  and  a  very  hot 
and  dry  Harveft  fucceeded. 

The  fadden  growth  of  Muflirooms  prefageth 
Rain. 

Etji  noSturnis  ardemibus  undique  teftis     Avicn. 
Comrefcum  fungi protinsts  Imbres. 

If  Coals  of  Fire  fhine  very  clear,  it  prefageth 
Wind. 

If  the  Fire  in  Chimneys  burn  whiter  than  afaal, 
and  with  a  murmuring  noife,  it  denoteth  Tempcfts. 

If  the  Flame  wave  to  and  fro,  it  fignificth  Wind. 
The  fame  doth  the  Flame  of  a  Candle. 


-Si  jlammis  emicet  ignis  Avienns. 


^ffluMj  aut  lucis  fubfiantia  langueat  ultro^ 
; — Protintts  Imbres. 

If  Bunches  like  Mujhrooms  grow  on  the  wick  of 
the  Candle  or  Lamp,  it  prefageth  Rain. 

If  Fire  (hine  much,  or  fcald,  or  bum  more  than 
ordinary,  it  prefageth  cold  •,  the  contrary  de^noteth 
the  contrary. 

If  Wood  crackle  or  breath  more  than  ufual  in  the 
Fire,  it  fignifieth  Wind  j  if  Flame  caft  forth  ma- 
ny S{^arkles,  it  fignifies  the  fame. 

If  the  Oyl  in  the  Lamps  fparkle,  it  fignifies  Rain. 

If  Alhes  coagulate  or  grow  in  Lumps,  it  fignifies 
the  fame. 

If  the  Fire  in  cold  weather  burn  violently,  and 
make  a  noife  like  the  treading  of  Snow,  it  ufiuUy 
prefageth  Snow. 

If  Salt  become  moift,  it  fignifies  Rain :  The  Cime 
if  the  Rain  raife  bubbles  as  it  falls,  or  if  the  heat  of 
the  Sun  be  more  than  ordinary,  or  Wormes  come 
out  of  the  Earth,  or  Moles  dig  more  than  ufual. 

If  after  Rain,  conieacold  Wind,  it  fignifies  more 
Rain, 

If 
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If  in  time  of  great  Cold  the  Air  grow  thick,  and 
the  Cold  abate,  or  if  there  be  a  dry  Cold  without 
Froft,  or  if  there  appear  figns  of  Cold  in  figns  of 
Rain,   it  prefageth  Snow. 

It  is  u(ual  that  a  dry  Autumn  precedes  a  windy 
Winter  \  a  windy  Winter^  a  rainy  Spring  *,  a  rainy 
Spring  i  a  dry  Summer ,  a  dry  Summer^  a  windy 
Autumn. 

It  is  obferved,  that  how  far  the  Froft  penetrates 
the  Earth  in  the  Winter^  the  Heat  Ihall  in  the 
Summer. 

Many  are  of  Opinion  that  the  Air  and  time  of 
the  Moon  is  to  be  confidered  in  feveral  Rural  Af- 
fairs :  As  that  the  increafe  is  the  moft  fit  and  beft 
time  for  the  killing  of  Beafts :  And  that  young  Cat- 
tle fallen  in  the  Increafe  are  the  fitteft  to  wean  \  and 
that  it  is  the  beft  time  to  plant  Vines,  and  other 
Fruit-Trees  \  to  Graft  and  to  Prune  lean  Trees, 
and  cut  Wood  •,  to  fow  Herbs  and  gather  Tillage, 
and  cut  Meadows. 

That  at  the  Full  Moon  it  is  beft  to  fly  Hawks, 
take  Marrow,  and  take  Shell-fi(h,  &c. 

That  at  the  Decreafe  it  is  beft  to  geld  young 
Cattle,  to  fell  durable  Timber,  to  gather  Fruits^ 
fow  and  cut  Corn,  and  lay  up  Corn  ^  to  Prune  gro^ 
Trees,  to  gather  Crafts  and  Seeds,  and  to  fow  Oi*^ 
ffimbers.  Melons,  Onions,  and  Artichoaks. 


Didlonarimn 
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T  O    T  H  E 


reader; 

TtflS  biftionary,  above  any  other  part  of 
this  Book^  may  be  thought  SuperfluottSj  be^ 
caufe  it  icing  intended  only  for  the  Vfe  of 
Hmbandmen^  they  *  above  all  others  bejl  underfiand 
fiie  Terms  J  and  their  Jiveral  Significations  '^  fo  that 
herein  roe  feem  to  InfiruSt  thofe  th^  are  bejt  able 


to  teach  hs  \  whi^h  might  be  true^  if  they  allfpake 
the. fame  Language:  But  there  is  fuch  a  Babel  of 
Conjufion^    as   rveU  in   their   Terms  and  Names  of 


Things^  as  there  is  in  the  Pra£Hce  of  Agriculture 
it  felfy  that  remove  a  Husbandi^an  but  Jif(y  or  an 
hundred  Miles'  from  the  place'  where  he  hath  con^ 
kantly  exercifed  his  Husbandry  to  another^  and  he 
JbaU  not  only  admire  their  Method  and  Order  in 
Tilling  the  Landy  but  alfo  their  ftrange  and  un^ 
couth  Language  and  TermSj  by  which  they  Term  their 
Utenfils,  Inftruments^  or  Materials  they  ufe^  fo 
much  differing  from  thofe  vfed  igi  the  Country  rgherp 
he  dwells. 

yilfo  pur  feiHral  Authors   that   have  Written  of 

this   Subjeft,    very  much  differ  in  the  Appellation  of, 

fever al  things ^   they  generally  fpcaking  in  their  IVri^ 

I  i  2  tings 
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tings  the  language  of  the  Place  artd  Age  they  lived 
in  J  that  their  Books  read  in  mother  part  of  the 
Country y  or  in  fvcceeding  times^  fctm  either  TeAfu- 
lom  or  Intricate.  Wherefore^ '  that  our  Authors  and 
this  prefent  Tra£t  may  be  the  better  under/toed^ 
and  that  one  Country-nian  may  underfiand:  what 
another  means  in  a  remote  place  ^  /  have  here  gi* 
venyou  the  Interpretation  /w?^  Signification  offi^ 
Words  and  Terms  that  I  remember  I  have  read  er 
heard  \  which  I  hope  may  fatisfie  and  fupply  that 
defeat  of  fuch  a  Diftionary  that  hath  been  fo  long 
complained  of  If  any  Terms  are  wanting  $r  n$t 
rightly  Interpreted',  J  defire  you  to  confider  the  place 
you  live  in^  where  perhaps  may  be  fome  Tcr^ 
tifed  or  fo  Interpreted^  that  are  not  fo  in  any  other 
place  of  EDfland  •,  which  may  I  hope  fufficiently  ex- 
cufe  my  Ignorance  of  them  ^  or  elfe  they  may  be 
Terms  fo  univerfally  underjtoodj  that  th^  need  slf 
Interpretation  y    0s  Wheat,   Rye,  Gai:t,  Waggons, 
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Didionarium  Rufticum: 

OR,    THE 

Interprefationf&z  Signiftcatims 

of  Several 
RUSTIGK   TERMS,   iSc. 


'  jfNes^  or  Jivmes  \  the  Spires  or  Beards  of  Barley^ 
■^^  or  other  Bearded  Grain. 

jiblaHoiiony  is  one  of  the  ways  of  Grafting  ^  that 
is,  weaning  the  Scyon  by  degrees  from  its  Mother  \ 
being  not  wholly  to  be  cut  therefrom  till  it  be  firm- 
ly united  to  the  Stock  on  which  it  is  grafted. 

^laquetuiotfy^  is  the  taking  away  the  Earth,  or 
uncovering  the  Roots  of  Tree^ 

An  Acre  is  one  hundred  and  fixty  (quare  Lug,  or 
Pearch  of  Land,  at  fixteen  foot  and  *a  half  to  the 
Perch  *,  but  of  Coppice*wood  eighteen  foot  to  the 
Perch  is  the  ufual  allowance.  But  an  Acre  fome- 
times  is  eftimated  by  the  proportion  of  Seed  ufed 
on  it  ^  and  fo  varies  according  to  the  Richnefs  or 
Sterility  of  the  Land. 

An  Acreme  of  land  is  ten  Acres. 

I  i  A 
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a  Wfin}  v4cre  is  ufuilly  two  EngUJhhcvei- 
AnKii;  s  a  Iharp  Tool  made  different  from  an 
Ax    and  more  convenient  for  the  cutting  of  the  hoV 
fow  fide  of  any  Board  or  Timber-,  fuch  as  the  Coo- 

P"^f.;S^I^  JK^^ftt^U  or  fgond  movings  of 

^daS^^T^^^^^^^ 
*  jilp^  A  Bulfinch. 

hn  JiMdua,   1  Water<ourre  or  Cjrtuse  lor 
■^J,'-;*,  PUnB  Je«?h«t6  in  the  Water. 

:2™».«.*,  Plants  Odonferous,  ot  having  a  !>P> 
''!S>L>,  WaysorPaflkses.  orRowsor  WaUtsof 
'"'2^,  nsmfies  a  lahourins  B^ll, 'roV'"" 
"Si:<^Sf  e^i'roTK'arse  M  Ca„.e. 
'^^'i2;:'lS^hK&ekep,  ot  do  re 
•■"Ti,  a  Country  word  for  a  Cup-board  to  keep 
'''3S««;,  or^»V.  tha,  which  .he  Wheel  of. 
Cart,  or  fuch  like,  moveth  on. 

B 
P^g,  or  Bigg,  the  Udder  ofaCown,  in  feme  pU- 
■O  ces  is  called  the  Coipj  Bagg. 
Bntks,  Ridges  or  Banks.    And  fometmies  Poles  ot- 

^I^;;,TeS"or&^^^^^^^  Al. 

n^.VrawSm  placer  Pafture  for  CaWes.^ 

Lambsj  &c. 
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Barrow^  is  of  two  forts ;  either  a  Hand-barrow^  or 
t  Wheel'barrow. 
Barton^  a  Back-fide. 

Bavtn^  Brufli-Faggots  made  with  the  Brufh  at 
length. 
A  Becl^  a  Brook  or  Rivulet. 
Bee/tings^  the  fitft  Milk  from  the  Cow  after  Ca}* 
ving. 

Beetle^  or  Boytle^  a  Wooden  Inftrument  wherg* 
with  they  drive  Wedges,  Pikes,  Stakes,  &c. 
BevcragCy  Drink,  or  mingled  Drink. 
A  BiggCy  a  Pap  or  Teat. 

A  SiU  is  an  Edge-Tool,  at  the  end  of  a  Stale  or 
-a  Handle  i  if  fliort,  then  it  is  called  a  Hand^ii\   if 
Jong,  then  a  Hedging-biU. 

A  BiUard  is  in  fome  places  u(ed  for  an  imperfeft 
or  Baftard  Capon. 
A  Binrij  a  place  made  of  Boards  to  pnt  Corn  in. 
Blaft^  Com  is  faid  to  be  blafted  when  it  is  poor 
and  thin  in  the  Ear,  with  little  Flower  in  it 
Blighty  See  Mildew. 
Blith^  yielding  Milk. 
BoU^  or  BoaUj  the  main  Body  of  a  Tree' 
Boofe^  in  fome  places  ufed  for  an  Ox-Stall,  or 
Cow-Stall. 

Boot^  neceflary  Timber  of  Wood  for  neceflary 
ufes  i  as  Plough-boot^  Houfo^boot^  Fire^boot^  &C. 
Boreas  J  the  North-Eaft-wind. 
Bounds^   Weevils  or  Pope!f^   Infefts  breeding   in 
Malt. 

Bowy  an  Ox-bow  or  Yoak. 
Braggety   a  Drink  made  with  Honey  and  Spice, 
much  ufed  in  IValesy  Chejhire^  and  Lancajhire. 
Brakeriy  or  Brake^  Fern. 

A  Brandrithy  a  Trevet  or  other  Iron  to  ftt  a 
Vcflel  on  over  the  Fire. 

Branky  Buckj  or  French-wheae  \  a  Summer-grain, 
delighting  in  warm  Land. 

A  Breaft'Plowy  a  fort  of  Plow  driven  by  main 
force  with  ones  Breaft,  commonly  ufed  in  parting 
ehe  Turf  in  Bum-beating. 

Ii4  A 
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A  Breek^  or  Brdcij  a  gap  in- a  Hedge. 

Brim^  A  Sow  is  faid  to  go  to  Brim,  when  (he  goei 
to  Boar. 

To  Brite  or  bright  Barley,  Wheat,  and  othep 
Grain.  -^  and  Hops  are  faid  IK)  brite,  when  they  art 
.over-ripe,  and  (hatter. 

Browfe^  or  brouce^  oir  brutte^  the  tops  of  the 
Branches  of  Tr^es  that  Cattle  umany  feed  on. 

To  Burn-beaty  Vide  Denfliire. 
,  A  BuJy  a  Weaned  Calf  ot  the  firft  year,   becaufe 
the  Horns  are  then  in  the  Bad. 

Bulchiny  zOAf. 

BuUen^  Hemp-ftalks  pilled. 

Bullimony^  6r  Bkllimortg^  a  mixture  of  feveralforts 
lif  Grain,  as  Oats,  Peafe,  and  Vetches. 

Bujhely  in  fome  places  it  is  taken  for  two  Strike^ 
wtwo  Bufbels,  and  fometimesfor  more. 


j^JiddoWy  a  Jack-daw* 

^^    A  Varrcy  Woody  moift  Boegy-ground. 

CafingSy  or  Cowhlakesy  Cow-dung  dryed  and  uTed 
for  fewel,  ^s  it  i$  in  many  places  where  other  fcwcl 
^s  fcarce. 

Cartwright^  6ne  that  rtakes  Girts,  Waggons,  C^ft. 

Catch-lofjdj  is  Land  which  is.not  certainly  known 
to  what  Parifh  it  belongeth,  and  the  Parfon  that  firft 
gets  the  Tythes  of  it,  enjoys  it  for  that  Year-,  ft 
feems  there  is  fome  of  this  Land  in  N^rfoli. 

To  Gn/f,  or  Chave^.  is  with  a  large  Rake,  or  fach 
like'  Inftrument,  to  divide  the  greater  from  the  IcP 
fcr  •,  a$  the  larger  Chaff  from  the  Corn  or  fmallcr 
Chaff.    Alfo  larger  Coals  ftfita  theleffer. 

Ceresy  the  Goddefs  of  Corn,  Se^ds  and  Tillas<^ 

Chaffy  the  Refufe,  or  Duft  \n  winnowing  of  Com. 

Champiany  Lahds  not  inclofed,  or  htrge  Fields^ 
Powns  or  places  without  Woods  or  Hedges. 

<^eef€'lit^  the  Bag  wherein  Houfe-wives  prepuc 
«n4  k?ep  Jheir  Rynnet  or  Rennet  for  their  Cheefe. 

Cbktia^ 
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chitting^  the  Seed  5s  faid  to  chit  when  it  fhobU 
firft  its  fmall  root  in  the  Earth. 

Cyder^  a  Drink  made  of  the  juice  of  Apples. 

A  Cyder ift^  one  that  Deals  in  Cyder*,  or  ah  affeftd^ 
of  Cyder. 

Clogs^  pieces  of  Wood,  or  fuch  like,  faftned  abdtil 
the  Necksj  or  to  the  Legs  of  Beafts,  that  they  rur 
not  away.   . 

A  Cock^  IS  of  Hay  or  Corn  laid  on  hfeaps,  to  pre- 
ferye  it  againft  the  extiremeties  of  the  weather. 

Codware^  fuch  Seed  6r  Grain  that  is  contained  n 
Cods,  as  Pea  fe.  Beans,  &c. 

Cokiy  is  f  tt-Coal  or  Sea-Coal  burned  or  convertcl 
into,  the  nature  of  Charcoal. 

Col  e  y  Cole  y  or  Keal^  Cole  wort  Sj  from  Caul  is. 

A  Cole-fire  J  is  a  parcel  of  Fire-wood  fet  up  x>r 
Sale,  or  Ufe  *,  containing  when  it  is  burnt,  a  Dal 
of  Coals. 

Colters  about  the  Catties  Necks^  by  the  Hrergrh 
whereisf  they  draw. 

A  Combj  in  fonft  places  it  is  faid  to  be  a  Vallr  be- 
tween Hills,  and  in  (bme  places  a  Mill  or  Palii  be-*^ 
tween  Valleys. 

Come^  The  fmall  Fibres,  or  Tails  of  Malt. 

CompdSy  or  Compofiy  Soil  for  Land,  Trees,  cfc: 

Coniferom  Trees,  are  fuch  that  bear  Con6^  or 
Clogs,  as  the  Fir,  Pine,  &c. 

A  Confervafory^  a  place  to  keep  Plants,  Frut$,^r. 
in. 

A  Cohmh  or  Cokwh  6f  Com,  is  a  Meafare  oirtain- 
ing  four  Balheh,  t)r  half  a  Quarter. 

Copficej  Copife^  or  Copfe^  the  fmaller  fort  of 
Wood,  or  Vnder-wood. 

A  Cord  of  Wood  is  fet  out  as  the  Coal'fiey  and 
contains  by  meafure  four  foot  in  breadth,  fmr  foot 
fti  heighth,  and  eight  foot  in  length.  ^ 

A  Coffety  Lamb  or  Colt,  or  Gule  Lartib  d:  Colt; 
that  is,  a  Lamb  or  Colt  nillen  and  brougk  «p  b^ 
•Hand. 

Covert^  a  fhady  place  for  Beafts/ 
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A  CoW,  a  Tub  or  Pail. 

A  Cradle y  is  a  frame  of  wood  fixed  to  a  Scythe  for 
the  Mowing  of  Corn,  and  caufes  4t  to  be  laid  the 
Setter  in  (warth  •,  and  it  is  then  called  a  Cradlt- 
^the. 

Crapy  in  fome  places  Darnel  is  fo  tailed,  and  in 
bme  lignifies  Buck-wheat. 

A  Cratchy  a  Rack  for  Hay  or  Straw.   Vide  Rach 

A  Crockey  an  Earthen  Pot. 

A  Crofty  a  fmalUnclofure. 

tSronesy  old  Ewes. 

A  Crotchy  the  forked  part  of  a  Tree,  ufefol  in 
m  ny  cafes  of  Husbandry. 

\  Crowy  or  Cr6me  of  Iron  \  an  Iron  Bar  with  an 
cn(  flat. 

To  Cultivatey  to  TiL 

Culture y  Tilling. 

(ulvevy  a  Pigeon  or  Dove,  thence  Culver-houfe. 

A  Currycomby  an  Iron  Comb  wherewith  they 
Conb  Horfes.  • 

A7urtslagey  a  Gate- room,  orbackfide. 

A  Scyoriy  a  young  Tree  or  Slip  fpringing  from  an 
old. 

D 

TiAlopSy  a  Termufed  in  fome  places  for  Patches 
J^  01  Corners  of  Grafs  or  Weeds  among  Corn. 

JDariely  Cockle-weed,  injurious  to  Corn. 

To  ienjhirey  is  to  cut  off  theTurf  of  Land,  and 
when  itis  dry,  to  lay  it  on  heaps  and  burn  it. 

Toitlvey  to  dig.  .     •    .  .     .  V 

A  DhbUy  an  Inftrument  wherewith  they  make 
holes  for  the  fetting  of  Beans,  &c. 

KDkey  a  Ditch.  ^         ^  ,.  ^,^    c 

A  DJte^  a  word  ufed  in  Effex  and  Suffolk^  tor  t 
deep  diit  or  furrow. 

A  Do9ly  a  great  balk  or  mound  between  the  Plow* 
cd  Lands  in  common  Fields. 

Dredge^  Oats  and  Barley  mixed. 

Drougkt^  a  long  time  of  dry  weather. 
iw  \  that  is,  the  Cows  Teat. 

A 
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A  Dung-fork  is  a  Tool  of  three  Tines  or  Pikes^ 
tor  the  better  cafting  of  Dun& 


TO  Ear^  or  Are^  to  Plow  or  Fallow. 
Earning^  Runnct  wherewith  they  convert  Milk 
intoChecfe.  ^      ^      ,    , 

Eddijb^  Eadijh^  Etchy  Erjhy  or  Egrafs^  the  latter 
Failure,  or  Grafs  that  comes  after  Mowing  or 
Reaping. 

To  Edge  J  to  Harrow. 

Edifice^  Building,  .    r  j  . 

Egifimentsj  Cattle  talten  in  to  graze,  or  be  fed  by 
the  Week  or  Month. 

Eldcfiy  that  which  in  fome  places  is  called  OUet  or 
f^cwcl 
'    The  Elder  J  the  Udder  of  a  Cow  or  other  Beaft. 

Ehaliersy  Trees  planted  in  a  curious  order  a- 
gainft  a  Frame,  for  the  bounding  of  Walks,  Borders, 

Exoticksj  Foreign  Plants  not  growing  naturally  in 
our  Englifh  Soyl. 

F 

TO  FaBorvj  to  prepare  Land  by  Ploughing,  long 
before  it  be  ploughed  for  Seed.  Thus  may  you 
fallow,  twi- fallow,  and  tri- fallow  j  that  is,  once, 
twice,  or  thrice  Plough  it  before  the  Seed-time. 

A  Fan  is  an  inftrument  that  by  its  motion  artifi- 
cially caufeth  Wind  j  ufefiil  in  the  Winnowing  of 
Corn. 

A  Earding'Land^  or  Farundale  of  Landy  is  the 
fourth  part  of  an  Acre. 

A  Fathom  of  Wood  is  a  parcel  of  Wood  fet  out, 
fix  whereof  make  a  Coal  Fire. 

To  Faultery  Thraftiers  are  laid  tofaulter,  when 
they  thrafli  or  beat  over  the  Corn  again. 

FeabeSy  or  Fea^berriesy  Goofeberries. 

Fennyy  Bof gy,  Mouldy,  as  fenny  Chccfe,  or 
mouldy  Clieeje. 

To 
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To  Ferment  j  that  is,  to  caufe  Beer,  tyder,  or 
other  Drinks  to  work,  that  the  Dregs  or  impimtifes 
may  be  feparated  upwards  or  downwards. 

Fermematioft^  fuch  working. 

FertiUj  Fruitful. 

Fernlity^  Fruitfulnefs. 

Fitters  are  ufually  made  of  Iron,  and  hanged  a* 
boat  the  legs  of  Cattle,  that  they  leap  not,  or  run 
away. 

Pewel^  any  combuftible  matter  wherewith  a  fire, 
is  made. 
Filly^  a  She-colt. 

FimbU^  Hemp,  that  is  the  yellow  earlv  Hemp. 
Flaggsy  the  furface  of  the  ^arth  which  they  pare 
off  to  burn,  or  the  upper  Turf. 
Flayly  a  thraftiing  Inftrument. 
A  Fleak^  a  Gate  fet  up  in  a  gap. 
Floating^  or  drowning,  or  watering  of  Meadows^ 
alfo  Boating  of  a  Cheefe,  is  the  feparating  the  Whey 
from  the  Curd. 
Flora^  the  Goddefs  pf  Flowers. 
Fodder^  Hav,  Straw,  or  fuch  like  for  Cattia 
A  Fogg^  a  thick  Mift,  and  in  fome  places  fignifies 
long  gr;^fs  remaining  in  Pafture  till  Winter. 

Foifen^  Fuz^en^   or  Fusicn^  Nourifhment,  Natu- 
ral juyce.  Strength,  Plenty,  Abundance,  and  Ri- 
ches. 
Fci/ty^Mukay. 

Fbrky  there  are  feveral  forts  of  them  j  forte  of 
Wood,  fome  of  Iron  j  fome  for  Hay,  others  fof 
Corn,  &c. 

To  Feyl^  that  is  to  fallow  Land  in  tke  Sdmmer,  or 
Autumn. 
A  Fcfj^  a  Pit. 

Fragrant^  fmelling  plca&ntly* 
Ftith^  underwood,  or  the  (hroud  of  Tf  ecs* 
A  Frowery  an  edge-tool  ufed  in  cleaving  Lath. 
A  Fudder  of  Lead,  a  Load,  or  Spig^s  of  fizteea 
hundred  weight. 
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Furrowj  the  low  Fall  or  drain  in  Land  either  left 
by  the  How,  or  otherwife  made. 


A  Gapy  an  open  place  in  a  Hedge,  or  fuCh^like.. 
•"  A  Gamer,  auranary  toput  Corn  in, 
^   A  Garthy  a  Yard,  or  Backnde. 

A  Gown  or  Goap,  a  Gallon. 

Kieorgicksy  belonging  to  Husbandry  or  Tillage^  as 
yirgil's  Georgicksy  Ms  Books  of  Husbandry. 

GcrntinSy  young  (hoots  of  Trees. 

ijerminationy  a  Dudding  forth. 

KGiB.    WdtBerh 

A  Clmmcr  Lanib,  or  Gammer  Lamb,  an  £^ 
Lamb. 

Glanftif^rQusy  bearing  Maft. 

To  Clean^  to  pick  up  or  gather  the  fliatter^ 
Corn. 

A  Goody  a  fmall  Staff  or  B^od .  with  a  Iharp  Iron 
Pin  at  the  end  thereof,  to  quicken  Horfes  or.Oxea 
in  their  Motion. 

A  Geoff y  or  Goffe^  a  Mow  or  Reck  of  Corn  or 
Hay. 

A  Gooly  a  Ditch. 

To  Gorcy  to  make  up  fuch  Mows  or  Reeks. 

Gofsy  or  Gorfey  Furzes. 

A  Grattoffy  Eddi(h  or  Er(h. 

A  Grippy  or  Gripfy  a  fmall  Ditch  or  cut  athwart 
any  Meadow  or  Arable  Land,  to  drain  the  fame. 

GroatSy  Oats  after  the  Hull^  %xt  off,  or  great  Oat- 
meal. 

A  Grovey  or  Groa^^ey  a  deep  Fo(s  or  Pit  Cmk  into 
the  Ground  to  fearch  for  Minerals,  &c^ 

Gruhbage.    See  Mattock. 

H 

•T^O  Hacky  that  is  to  cut  op  Pgife  or  other  haWe 
f-    fluff  \>y  the  Roots,  of  to  cut  nimbly  any  thing. 

To  Haiey  or  Hajvly  to  draw. 

HarneySy  Ropes,  Collers,and  other  accoutrements 
^tted  to  Horfes  or  other  Qeafts,  for  their  drawing. 

Hatches^ 
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Hatches  J  Flood-gateg  placed  in  the  water  to  oW 
ftruft  its  Current. 

A  Hattocky  a  Shock  containing  twelve  fheaves  pf 
Corn. 

Haver^  Oats. 

Haws^  the  fruit  of  the  White  Thonu 

A  Haw  or  Hovp^  an  Iron  Inftrument  for  hacking 
up  of  weeds. 

An  Haw  is  (bmetinies  a  clofe  of  Land. 

Hawm^  the  ftalks  of  Peafe^  Beans,  or  fach  like. 

Head-land^  that  which  is  plowed  oTcrthwart  at 
the  ends  of  the  other  Lands. 

An  Heciy  a  Rack,  a  Salmon- ^ecl,  a  grate  to 
take  them  in. 

HeckUy  an  Inftrument  ufed  in  the  trimming  and 
perfefting  of  Hemp  and  Flax  for  the  Spinner,  by 
dividing  the  Tow  or  Kurds  from  the  Tare. 

HelrHy  is  Wheat  or  Rye  ftraw  unbruifed  by 
Thrafhing,  or  otherwife,  and  bound  in  bundles  foif 
Thatching. 

Heps^  the  fruit'of  the  Black-thorn, 

Herhagty  The  Fading,  Grafing,  or  Mowing  of 
Land. 

Heyrs^  Young  Timber-trees  that  are  ufiully  Ictt 
for  Standils  in  the  felling  of  Copfes. 

Hide-bound,  a  Difeafe  whereunto  Trees  2S  w«ll  as 
Cattle  are  fubjeR. 

A  Hind,  a  Servant  in  Husbandry. 

JHillocky  a  little  Hill,  as  a  Hop-hill,  &c. 

Hogs,  in  fome  places  Swine  are  fo  called  i  in  Ibmc 
places  young  Weathers. 

A  Holt,  a  Wood. 

Holms,^  yhcts  in  the  Water,  2sFlathcms^  ftecp 
holms,  in  Severn,  Milholms,  &c. 

Hook-Land,  Land  Tilled  and  Sowed  ever)' yeir. 

A  Hoop,  a  Meafure  of  a  Peck. 

Hopper,  wherein  they  carry  their  Seed-corn  at 
the  time  of  Sowing :  Alfo  the  Veflcl  that  contuns 
the  Corn  at  the  top  of  the  Mill. 

//(?ip,  an  Inftrument  made  like  a  Coopers  jtdis^ 
'  •  fifr 
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for  the  cutting  up  of  Weeds  in  Gardens,  Fields,  &c. 
and  between  Beans,  Peafe,  &c. 

Hovel^  mean  Building  orHole  for  any  ordinary  ufe,' 

JHfaveny  Cheefe  that  is  raifed  or  fwelled  up. 

//(Wfr-ground,  Light-groilnd". 

HnUy  or  HuUs^  the  Chaff  of  Corn- 

Hurds  of  Flax  or  Hemp,  are  the  worfer  parts  fc- 
parated  from  the  Tare  in  the  HArkling  of  it,  where- 
Dy  may  be  made  Linnen  Cloath. 

Hurdlesy  made  in  form  of  Gates,either  of  fpleeted 
Timber,  or  of  Hazel  Rods*,  they  either  ferve  forOates 
in  Enclofures,  or  to  make  Sheep-folds  or  the  like. 

Hatchy  a  Veflel  or  place  to  lay  Grain  or  fuch  lik^ 
Xhing  in  *,  alfo  a  Tt^  made4iollow  for  the  taking  of 
.Weafels,  or  fuch  liRe  Vermine  alive  in. 

/for,  a  fmall  Hovel  or  Cottage. 

"A  Jaciy  a  Term  fometimes  ufed  for  a  Horfe  where- 
^^   on  they  faw  Wood. 

Jamocky  Oaten-bread  made  into  great  Loaves. 

Jlesy   or  Oiles.    Vide  j4ncs. 

An  Impy  a  young  Tree. 

InfemUy  Barren. 

A  Jugy  A  Common  Pafture  or  Meadow. 
.    Inoculation  J  the  grafting  or  placing  of  the  Bad  of 
one  Tree,  into  the  Stock  or  Brance  of  another. 

Irrigation^  Watering  of  a  Meadow,  Garden,  ^r, 

Irrorationy  a  bedewing  or  befprinkling  of  a  Plant. 

yunamesy  that  is  Land  fown  with  the  fiime  Grain 
that  it  was  fown  with  the  preceding  year. 

Jutery  a  term  ufed  by  fome  for  the  fertile  coagula- 
ting faltilh  nature  of  the  Earth, 

K 
''Arle  Hemp  J  that  is,  the  latter  green  Hemp. 
•  Kelly  OT  Kilny  whereon  they  dry  Malt,  or  Hops. 

A.  Keevcy  a  Fat  wherein'they  work  their  Beer  oc 
Ale  before  they  Tun  it- 

A  Kidcrowy  a  place  for  a  fucking  Calf  to  He  in. 

A  Krimnely  a  Powdring-Tub.  , 

•A  Kity  a  Pail. 

fOioIls^  Turneps, 

Lallary^ 
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L 

T  AEtary^,  a  Dairy-houfe. 

•^    LairCy   Layer y  or  Litare^\xct%  where  Cattle 
ufually  repofe  themfelves  under  fome  Ihelter,  the 
ground  being  enriched  by  their  Soyl. 
'  A  Lathy  a  Barn. 

Laundy  or  Lawn  in  a  Park,  p]aia  and  antilkd 
Ground. 

A  Leap  or  Lib^   half  a  BuJhel,  thence  comes  t 
Seed-leap. 

To  Leafcy  or  Leaz.e.    Fide  Xp  Glean. 

Lent  lies  J  a  lor  t  of  Grain  lefs  than  Fitches, 

A  Lifty  a  Stile  that  rnay  be  ofened  like  a  Gate. 

-Li>fer,Straw,or  fuch  like  ftuif  forCattle  tolodgeon. 

To  Locky  IS  a  term  ufed  by  Drivers  in  moving 
the  fore-wheels  of  a  Waggon  to  and  fro. 

Log^  ^  Term  ufe4  in  fome  places  for  a  cleft  of 
Wbocl,  and  in  fome  places  for  a  long  piece  or  Pole, 
by  fome  for  a  fmall  Wand  or  Switch. 

To  Lop  J  to  cut  off  the  head-branches  of  a  Tree. 

A  Lugy  Vide  Pearch. 

Lynchety  a  certain  line  of  green-fward  or  Bounds^ 
dividing  Arable  Land  in  Common  Fieldf . 

M  .      '  ^ 

fAdsy  a  Difeafe  in  Shcfp, 
"    Manger^    the  pl^ce  wherein  Beafts  ekt  Corti, 
or  other  fliort  Meat. 

A  Majhy  or  Mefhy  Ground-Corn,  or  fuch  like, 
boiled  in  Water  for  Cattle  to  eat.       ^  * 

Mc^y  The  Fruits  of  wild  Trees,  *  as  of  Oaks, 
Beech,  &c. 

Matfcky  a  Tool  wherewith  they  grub  Roots  of 
Trees,  ^e^d^^,  &c.  by  fome  called  a  Grub-axe^  or 
RQoiing'Oxe^ 

Moiure^  Ripe. 

A  Maundy  A  Basket,  or  rather  a  hand-basket  with 
two  lids  to  carry  upon  ones  Arm. 

A  Mayn-Comby  wherewith  they  CQmb  tjorfes 
Manes. 

A  Meaky  wherewith  they  Mow  pr  Hack  Peafe, 
orflrake,  <^c. 

Mtrtx 
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Mert^  the  fame  as  Lynchet. 

Methy  a  fmall  kind  of  MethegUn. 

A  Mct^  a  Strike  or  Buftiel. 

A  Middifigj  a  Dung'hiil. 

Mildewj  a  certain  Dew  falline  in  the  Months  of 
June  J  andju/yi  which,  being  of  ^  vifcoqs  Nature, 
much  impedes  the  growth  or  Maturation  of  Wheat, 
Hops,  &c.  unlefs  a  (bower  of  Rain  walh  it  off.  It 
i$  a^lfo  very  fVeet ;  as  appears  by  the  Bees  fo  mighty* 
ly  inriching  their  ftores  thereby. 

MU'houfeSy  watry  places  about  a  MiH-dan?. 

Mi/lerty  or  Ma/len  \  Corn  mixed^  as  Wheat  with 
Rye,  &c: 

KMhfiny  a  Dong-heap* 

A  MuzjLyy  a  Quaguine^ 

Mog/hadcy  theftiadqwsof  Trees,  orfiichlike. 

The  Mocks  of  a  Net,  the  Mafties  of  a  Net* 

Moldy  Earth. 

Moundsy  Banks,  or  Bounds. 

Mores  or  Maursy  from  the  BritiJJ)  word  Maur  % 
Hill,  in  the  Northern  part  fignifies  high  and  open 
places,  and  from  the  word  Morajfey  fignifies  in  otner 
parts  low  and  boggy  places.   '^ 

Mucky  Dung  or  Soil. 

MuUocky  dirt  or  Rubbifli. 

MurCy  the  Husks  or  Chaff  of  Frpits,  out  of  which 
Wine  Qr  other  Liquors  is  prefled. 

Mtfiy  the  new  LSquor  or  Preffure  of  Fruits,  before 
Fermentation.    .  N 

ANailcy  in  fome  places  eight  Poland,  in  fome  feven 
Pound,  being  of  a  Hundred.     .  *    ' 

I^eaty  a  Heifer,  or  any  of  the  l^ind  of  peeves. 
A  Neeit'herdy  a  keeper  of  Neat,  Beeves  or  Cows. 
Ncavingy  Yeaft,  or'Barn^. 
A  Nopey  a  Bulfinch. 

A  Nurferyy   a  place  fet  apart  for  the  raiGpg  of 
youftg  Trees  or  Stocks. 

OZ>/,  Fewel,  the  fame  with  Elder. 
>    Olitoryy  an  Olitory  (Grarden  is  a  Kitchcn-Gardea^j 
or  a  Garden  of  Herbs^  Roots,  &€  for  food. 

K  k  Omy* 
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0/»y-Land,  MeUow  Land. 

Ope-Landy  the  fame  with  Hook-Land. 

OJi^  Oofi^  or  Eeft'^  the  fame  as  KellorKiln. 

Ore-wood^  Sea-weeds  or  Oofe  ivherewith  they  ma- 
nure their  Land. 
An  Ox-hoojcy  an  Ox-ftall. 

P 
APaddle-fiaf^  along  Staff  widi  an  Iron  Bit  at  the 
•"•   end  thereof,  like  a  fmall  Spade,   much  ufed  by 
Mole- catchers.  ; 

A  Paii^  the  fame  as  a  Bucket. 

Pallifadey  a  fort  of  flight  open  Pale  or  Fence,  fet 
to  beautifie  a  Place  or  Walk. 

Palmsy  the  white  excrefcencies  of  Buds  of  Sallies 
or  Withy  coming  before  the  Leaf. 

Pannage  the  feeding  of  Swine  or  other  Cattle 
on  the  Maft ,  or  other  Herbage,  in  Forrefts, 
Woods,  &c. 

A  Pamela  Pady  or  Pjck-faddle  •,  kinds  of  Saddles 
whereon  they  carry  burthens  on  Horfe-back. 

Panerrcj  or  Panir^  a  Name  proper  to  a  Garden 
divided  into  Beds,  Walks,  and  Borders  for  curious 
Flowers,  Herbs,  &c. 

Peafe-boltj  Peafe-hawm,  or  Straw. 

Pedware^  Pulfe. 

Pertfiocksy  See  Hatches. 

A  Perch^  or  Lug,   is  (ixteen  foot  and  a  half  Land* 
nieafure,   but  is  ufually  eighteen   foot  to  meafore 
Coppice-woods  withal. 
*  A  Pigginy  a  Payl  with  one  handle  ftanding  upright 

A  Plkfy  a  Fork  or  Prong  of  Iron. 

A  PiUy  a  parcel  of  Wood,  two  whereof  make  one 
Cole-fire. 

A  Pifcaryy  a  liberty  of  Fifliing,  or  a  place  where 
Fishes  arc  confined. 

A  Pitch-forky  or  Pick- fork  i  the  fame  with  Pike. 

A  Ploughy  a  term  ufed  in  the  Weftem  parts  for  a 
Team  of  Horfe  or  Oxen. 

A  Plough-righty  one  that  makes  Ploughs. 

Poddsy  the  Cods  or  Ihells  of  Cpd-ware,  or  any 

other  Seed. 

r^tardy 
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PoUardy  or  Pollinger  ;  and  old  Tree  ufually  lopped. 

To  Polty  to  beat  or  thraih. 

F9mon(tj  the  Goddeft  of  Fruits. 

Pregnanty  Full  as  a  Bud,  or  Seed,  or  kernel  ready 
to  fprout, 

A  Prongs  the  Cime  as  Pih. 

To  Propagatty  to  increafe  or  multiply  any  thing. 

A  Propagator^  a  Planter. 

To  Pruncy  to  trim  Trees,  by  cutting  off  the  fu- 
perflaous  Branches,  or  Roots. 

PucketSy  Nefts  of  Cater-pi liars,  ^r  fuch  likd  Ver^ 
mine. 

A  Puddocky  or  Purrock  \  a  fmall  Inclofure. 

QVivcufiXy  Is  an  order  ofl^lanting  Trees  or  PUnts, 
.  that  may  be  in  order  every  way. 
R 

A  Racly  a  Place  made  to  contain  Hay,  or  other 
-"  Fodder,  for  Beafts  to  feed  on. 

To  Reey  or  Ray  \  to  handle  Com  in  a  Sieve,  fo  at 
the  chaffy  or  lighter  prt  gather  to  one  place. 

Reedy  is  either  the  long  Grafs  that  grows  in  Fens, 
or  watry  places,  or  Straw  bound  up  for  Thatching, 
by  fome  called  Helm.    See  Helm. 

A  Reek  of  Corn,  a  Mow  or  heap  of  Corn,  fo  laii 
for  its  prefervation.  out  of  any  Barn: 

A  Reek'fiavaly  a  frame  of  Wood  placed  on  fttnes, 
on  which  fuch  Mow  is  raifed. 

RafinaceoHSy  Rodny,  or  yielding  Rofin. 

Ricey  The  flirouds  or  tops^  of  Trees,  or  fellings  of 
0)ppices^ 

A  Ride  of  Hazle,  or  fuch  like  Wood,  is  a  whole 
plump  of  Spriggs  or  Frith  growing  out  of  the  fame 
Root. 

The  RidgCy  the  upper  edge  tf  a  Bank,  or  other 
rifing  Land. 

A  RiddUy  Vide  Ruddgr. 

To  Ripple  Flax,  to  wipe  off  the  feed-vcflcK 

^^fi^ij  Yeaft,  orBirm,   fo  called,  from  the  nua- 
ner  of  its  rifiag  above  the  Ale  or  Beer. 

K  2  A 
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A  Roci^  an  Inftrument  generally  ufcd  in  fomc  pa^ts 
for  the  fpinning  of  Flax  or  Hemp. 

A  Rod.     See  Perch. 

A  RoUery  wherewith  they  roll  Barley^  or  other 
Grain. 

A  Rood^  a  fourth  part  of  an  Acre. 

Roughy  the  rough  Coppice-wood,  or  Brufhy-wood. 

Roughings.     Vide  Edijh. 

Rowerfy  Rough  Failure  ful!  of  Stubble  or  Weeds. 

Ruddery  or  Riddcr^  the  wideft  fort  of  Sieves  for 
the  feparating  the  Corn  from  the  Chaff. 

Runnety  a  certain  fower  matter  made  ufe  of  by 
Country  Houfe-wives  for  the  Coming  (or  Coagula- 
tion) of  their  Cheefe. 

Rurdly  of,  or  belongin^^to  the  Country. 

RuHicities^  Country-affairs* 

Rufikkj  Country-like. 
S 
A  Seam  of  Corn,  eight  Bulhels,  a  Seam  of  Woocl^ 
•"■  an  Horfe-load. 

A  Seed'lopy  Seed-leapy  or  Seed-Up  \  the  Hopper  or 
Veflel  wherein  they^  cai-ry  their  Seed  at  the  time  of 
Sowing. 

kSeariy  a  kind  of  Net,  Of  tath^r  5/f«f,  from  the 
River  Sein  in  France. 

A  Seetty  or  Spene  •,  a  Cows  Teat  or  Pap. 

A  Seminary^  a  l^lace  where  yon  fow  Seeds  for  the 
raifing  of  Trees  or  Plants. 

To  Sexoy  to  drain  Ponds,  Ditchesj  &c.  or  a  Cow 
is  a  Sew  when  her  Milk  is  gorte. 

Shake-timey  the  Seafon  of  the  Year  that  Maft  and 
fUch  Fruits  fall  from  Trees. 

A  Shard.     Vide  Gap. 

A  Sharvy  a  Wood  that  encompafTes  a  Clofe. 

A  Shatplcy  or  Shovel. 

A  Sheaty  or  Shutt,  a  young  Hog. 

A  Shedy^  a  Place  erefted  and  covered  over  for  (hel- 
ter  for  the  Cattle,  or  any  other  ufe,  againft  a  WaJ/< 
or  other  Edifice. 

ToiSheery  is  ufed  in  the  Northern  pafts,  to 
Reap. 
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A  Sih^  a  Quilleti  or  Furrow. 
h  Shipper! J  aCow-Hbufc. 
Shocks  feveral  Sheaves  of  Corn  fet  together.' 
A  ShrapCj  or  Scrape^  a  I^lacc  baited  with  Chaff,  or 
Corn,  to  intice  Birds. 

To  Shroud  J  to  cut  off  the  head-branches  of  a  Tree.- 
A  SickUy  a  toothed  Reap-hook. 
Soily  Filth. 

ASitCy  ct,Scite\  a  principal  Mannor,  or  Farm- 
Houfe. 
Sizjiirtg.    Vide  Rifing. 

To  Skid  a  Wheel,  to  ftop  the  Wheel  with  a  hook 
at  the  defcent  of  a  Hill. 
Shilling.    Vide  Shed. 

A  Skepty  or  Scuttle  j  a  flat  and  broad  Basket,  made 
to  winnow  Corn  withal. 

A  Skreytty  is  an  Inftnmlent  made  of  Wyre  on  a 
Frame,  for  the  dividin|  of  Corn  from  Dnftj  Cockle^ 
^Ayj  8cc.  Alfo  !t  is  ufdally  made  of  Laehy  for  the 
skreiningof  Earthy  Sandy  Gravely  &x. 

Slidty  the  out-fide  lappy  Plank  or  Board  lawn  off 
from  the  fides  of  Timlir. 

A  Sledy  a  thing  without  Wheels,  whereon  to  lay  a 
plough,  or  other  ponderous  thing  to  be  drawn. 
A  Siulcey  a  Vent  or  Drain  for  Water. 
Sneedy  or  Snead  -,  the  handle  of  a  Scythe,  or  foch 
like  Tool. 

Soufey  the  Offal  of  Swine. 
Soutagey  coQrfe  Cloath,  or  Bagging  for  Hops,  or 
fuch  like. 

hSpadey  oxSpittery  wherewith  they  dig  or  delve:  ' 
Alfo  a  Cutiiug  Spade  wherewijh  they  cut  /%,  or 
dfrn-TftdxPs. 

A  Stack  of  Corn.     Sec  Reek. 
Staddlesy  Standilsy   or  Standards  y   Trees  rcfenr'd 
atthe  Felling  of  Woods  for  growth  for  Timben 
Static^  oxSteaUy  the  handle  of  a  Tool. 
Staley  a  living  Fowl,   put  in  any  place  to  allure 
Other  Fowl,  where  they  may  be  taken, 
Stamxpeody  the  Roots  of  Trees  grubbed  up. 
Seercorationy  Dunging. 
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A  Stem  J  a  place  to  keep  Fifli  in  for  prefent  a(e. 

Sterile^  Barren. 

Stover^  Straw  or  Fodder. 

A  Stoundy  or  Veflcl  that  (lands  an  end  of  Earth  or 
Wood. 

A  Stowly  the  handle  of  any  thing,  or  a  (hock  of 
twelve  fheaves. 

A  Stawre,  a  round  of  a  Ladder  or  Hedge-flake. 

iV  Sprite  of  Flax,  fo  miKh  as  is  heckled  at  oAe  hand- 
fal.  Alfo  it  figmfies  an  Inflrament  tvhcrewith  they 
ftrike  Corn  in  the  meafuring.  Alfo  it  is  ufed  in  the 
Northern  parts  for  a  Meamre  containing  about  i 
Bofhel. 

StruSturtSj  Buildings. 

A  Sturky  a  young  Beeve,  or  Heifer. 

A  Sty  J  a  place  for  fatting  or  keeping  Swine. 

Succulatiortj  a  Pruning  of  Trees.    Sucutentj  Juicy. 

A  SuS,  a  term  ufed  for  a  Plow  in  the  Weftern  parts. 

A  SttlpaddUy  a  fmall  Spade-ftaff  or  Inftrument  to 
deanfe  the  Plough  from  the  clogging  Earth. 

To  Summer  jt try  to  Fajlow  Land  in  the  Summer. 

hSuJfmglej  a  large  Girt  that  Carriers  ufe  to  bind 
or  faften  their  Packs  withal. 

Swardy  Ground  is  (aid  to  have  a  Sward,  or  to  be 
Swarded,  when  it  is  well  gro\^n  or  Coated  over  with 
Grafs  or  other  Vegetables. 

Sjvathy  or  Swarth  j  Grafs,  Corn,  or  fuch  like,  as 
it  is  laid  by  the  Mower  from  the  Scythe. 
.  To  Sweat  a  Hog,  to  finge  a  Hog. 

SmiBj  ufed  in  the  Northern  parts  for  (hade,  or 
ihadow,  fometimes  for  a  Keeler  to  wa(h  in,  (landing 
oathree  feet. 

T6  Smiftgle  Flax,  a  term  ufed  by  Flax-drefler^. 

ASmne-herdj  a  keeper  of  Swine. 

A  Swyn-huM^  or  Swine-crue,  a  ffogfiy. 

A  Scythe^  wherewith  they  mow  Grats  or  Com. 

T 
A  Taherrty  a  Cellar. 

^^  Tare  of  Flax,  the   fineft  dre(i'd  part  thereof 
ready  for  the  Spinner. 

Tares^  A  fort  of  Grain, 

T# 
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''oTedy  to  torn  or  fpread  new  mown  Gra& 
^Teem^  or  Team '^  a  certain  number  of  Horfes, 
Arnther  Beafts.  for  the  Draught. 


1 

A  Trngg,  a  Milk-Trey,  or  fuch  like. 
A  Trundle^  a  thing  made  and  fet  on  low  WheeV, 
to  draw  heavy  burdens  on* 

A  7^f//fc^i^;i,  a  piece  of  Wood  cut  ihort  like  ^ 
Quarter-Stoff. 

A  TumbreL  a  Dung-cart. 
V 
A  f^aty  a  Veflel  to  contain  Beer,  Ale,  Cyder,  tt 
-^^    any  other  Liquor  in  its  preparation. 

f^aUorj    or  f^aUoWy   or  Fatty  a  Concave  MoiiU 
wherein  a  Cheefe  is  preifed. 

yelUngy    Ploughing  up  the  Turf,  a  term  ufed  by 
th^  Weftern  Burn-beaters 

Vindimir 
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Vtndemiafion  \  The  gathering  of  Grapes,  or  ripp- 
ing the  Fruit  of  any  thing  i  as  of  Cherries,  Appls, 
Bees,  &c. 

To  Vindtmiate^  to  gather  the  (ame  Fruits. 

Vimusy  Winy. 

Vndenpoady  Coppice,  or  any  other  Wood  that  ; 
not  efteemed  Timber. 

A  f^oorj  or  Furrow  of  Land. 

Vrry^^  the  blew  Clay  that  Is  digged  oat  of  the 
Coal-mines,  and  lies  next  the  Coal,  being  crude  anc 
imnnature,  and  afed  for  foiling  of  Land. 

Vtenfilsy  Inftrunients  ufed  in  any  Art,  efpecialix 
Husbandry. 

W 
A  Wantey.    Vidt  Sufirfgle. 

-^  WattUy  the  naked  fleftiy  matter  that  hangs  about 
a  Turkeys  Head. 

tVantesy  alfo  fignify  fpleeted  Gates  or  Hurdles, 

A  Weanely  a  young  Beaft  newly  weaned. 

Weevils.    Vide  Bonds, 

A  Whiskety  a  Basket,  or  Skuttle. 

Whinnesy  Furzes. 

A  Wind-rowy  Hay  or  Grafs  raked  in  Rows,  in  or- 
der to  be  fet  up  in  Cocks. 

Winlacey  or  Winch  •,  that  by  which  any  burden  is 
wound  up,  or  drawn  out  of  a  Well,  or  other  deep 
place. 

To  WinnoWy  to  feparate  by  Wind  the  Corn  from 
the  Chaff. 

To  Winter-rigy  to  fallow  Land  in  the  Winter. 

Wood'Landy  Places  where  niuch  Woods  are-,  or 
it's  generally  taken  for  Countries  enclofed. 

AYatey  or  Tat ,  a  Gate. 
A  Toaky    is  either  an  Inftrument  for  Oxen  to 
draw  by,  or  to  put  on  Swine  or  other  unruly  Crea^- 
tures,  to  keep  them  from  running  through  Hedges, 

Z 
^Ephyruiy  The  Weft-wind. 


FINIS.  '^^y^iy^ 
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